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On commencing a new year and another volume, we can but repeat oug determina- 
tion to give constant and earnest attention to the provision of such anticles in our 
Magazine as shall be useful and attractive, maintaining, and, if possible raising the 
character which we are glad to know the Yourn’s MaGaZIne possesses, of a first-class 
periodical for young persons. We confidently appeal to our frienfis for their 
recommendation. 

We have reason to suppose that it would be acceptable to some of our readers to have 
A portion of our pager open for ENQUIRIES connected with the explanation of Scripture or 
with moral or religous duties. Should such enquiries be sent to us, we will, if not 
unsuitable, insert them, in some cases giving answers with the questions, and in other 
cases leaving the questions to be answered by ourselves or our correspondants in future 
numbers, according to the nature of the enquiries. : 


We are behindhand in our Keview Department, but hope to bring up g@rrears next 
month. | 
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“ It is good all through.” —Twii’s Macazine 
“Uur expectation was hich when we opened Mr. Guthrie's new 
and we have not been disappointed. There is the same sweetness of 
numbers, the same (Christian truthfulness, the same simple yet sublime 
pathos, com! ined with a quiet vein of healthy philosophy, which very 
powerfully, yet unostent itiously, runs through all his w ritings. A more 
_ late wedding or Christmas present could not be 
placed in the hands of either young or old, 
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valuable or more appropr 
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sion of every intelligent Englishwoman in the empire.’ —Englishwoman’s 
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THE YOUTH’S MAGAZINE. 


“UPWARD AND ONWARD,” 


MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


A HINDOO FUNERAL. 


Katze Dass,.a Hindoo, about sixty years of age, was taken 
suddenly ill. In the course of a week the kobiraj, or village 
doctor, shook his head, and declared that the old man must die. 
As soon as this became known, his male relatives prepared to 
carry him to the Ganges, in order that his spirit might pass 
away beside its sacred waters. Kalee Dass had two wives: 
one was an aged woman, almo:t as old as himself; the other 
was a pretty young girl of twcuty. Strange to say, the two 
usually lived together in harmo. and peace, and they were 
now of one mind in entreating that their invalid husband 
should be spared to them a little longer, and not be carried 
away quite so soon to his comfortless bed on the river's brink. 
“ Care and nursing might do much, and he might yet recover,” 
_ they pleaded ; but their pleading was vain. — 

“ What, mother!” argued the eldest son, “would you run 
the risk of my {sther dying in the house? After he has spent 
so much of his live in prayers and penances, would you deny 
— him eternal salvation atciastpbsy keeping him from a sight of 
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our sacred Gunga? Whilst he has sons to care for his 
interests, shall he yet die the death of a dog ! No, that shall 
never be.” Then, turning to his brother and cousins, he 
exclaimed : “Come, let us be going ; we only waste the time by 
listening to these foolish women.” : 

The poor invalid, too feeble to offer any resistance, even 
had he wished it, was raised from his warm, soft bed, and 
carried out to the river, a distance of a mile and a half The 
older wife of the two, the wife of his youth, followed weeping 
to see what assistance she could render. Arrived at the water's 
edge, they placed the sick man on the damp earth, immersed 
him in water up to the waist, anointed his head and his lips with 
the sacred mud, and shouted in his ears the names of their goils. 
He seemed partly insensible, yet once he opened his eyes, over 
which the film of death was rapidly gathering, looked hopelestly 
round, and then exclaimed— 

“And this is to save me! Are you sure it will save me, 
my son 

“Yes, yes, father,” was the prompt reply ; “ the Shastres say 
so, the Brahmins say so: you are certain of heaven now.” 

“Tt is well, then ; but oh, how cold it is !—cold and dark !” 
murmured the dying man ; and again there was no sound heard 
save the faint wailing of the woman, and the incessant mono- 
tonous cry of Horibol from the officiating priests. 


Darkness 
began to fall on the scene. 


“We have been here already six hours ; how much longer is 
this to last?" asked one of the nephews of Kalee Dass. 


“You may well make that inquiry,” rejoined the priest. “TI 
for one am quite weaned out,” 


“I told you he would not die yet,” meekly suggested the 
wife ; “why did you bring him here so soon ?” | 


You know, mother,” exclaimed her son—“ you know that it 


was from true affection that I urged it. You ought not to reproach 
me ; indeed, you ought not :” and he walked away to a little 
distance to hide the ill-suppressed emotion that was in reality 
choking him. His mother felt that she had been wrong, and her 
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natural impulse was to follow where he stood, that she might ask 
forgiveness of her firstborn. They were ngt absent more than 
three minutes; yet, when they returned, the spirit of the 
husband and the father had for ever left its tenement of clay, 
and, with the flattering lie that it was saved still ringing in its 
ears, it had gone to stand unprepared before its Judge. 

The priest, as soon as he perceived that the most interested 


relatives were not looking on, had smeared just a little more of 


the sacred mud of the Ganges over the lipsgof the dying man ; 
and had poured down his throat just a small additional quantity 
of her foul waters. They were enough fof his purpose; the 
feeble invalid, already labouring for breath, was suffocated, and 
expired without a struggle. It may seem strange to the 
English reader, that it was a relief to the son of Kalee Dass 
when he saw that all wassthus quietly over; but then he 
knew what perhaps the English reader does not know—that 
even had the old man recovered, they could not have carried 
him home again without serious injury to their family and to 
their caste. The usages of the people forbad it ; they would 
have said that Kalee Dass had been too great a sinner for the 
Ganges to receive into her sacred bosom. — 

As it was, they were happily spared insinuations like these ; 
the closing scene had been enacted, and they could prepare now 
without delay for the funeral obsequies. They* bathed the 
corpse, and then dressed itvin a smt of new clothes, which was 
easily procured from the neighbouring bazaar. After that, a 
temporary fire-place was erected, and whilst a vessel of rice was 
set on to boil, the nephews of the deceased prepared his funeral 
pile, which was composed of dry logs of wood placed across 
each other in tiers. Both were soon ready ; then amid many 
prayers and incantations from the priests, the boiled rice was 


emptied out on the ground, and offered to it, or more properly 

speaking, it was offered to the dead man, for the surrounding 

earth had been previously called by his name. The rice em- 

ployed in this manner is termed Pindo, or funeral cake. _ After 

this, the friends carried the corpse in solemn silence three times 
B2 
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round the spot thus consecrated, and then gently laid it on the 
pile of wood. Kalee Dass’ eldest son, as being the nearest 
relation, was chosen to fire the pile. Very soon all was con- 
sumed, only smouldering ashes remained, which were gathered 
together, and cast into the Ganges by the Patonees, a class of 
men who haunt these burning places for the dead; they 
are esteemed unclean, being the descendants of widows of 
past ages, who, unable to endure the fire of the Suttee, leaped 
off the pile after having determined to burn with the bodies of 
their husbands, and thus entailed everlasting disgrace on them- 
selves and their posterity. 

After these outcasts had done their work, the relatives of the 
deceased bathed in the river, and then, in order to propitiate 
him, they offered water three times to the memory of the dead 
man; for according to their belief, he was supposed already to_have 
turned into a ghost or malignant demon. This ceremony ton- 
cluded, they would have been at liberty to return home, /had 
not the Shastres forbidden mourners to enter any house aftpr a 
funeral exedpt at sunrise, or during the evening twilicht, when 
the stars first begin to appear. Now, Kalee Dass had diad at 
about eight o'clock, it was only ten when all was over ; ‘still 
there was no help for it; a densely dark, wet night though it 
Was, they wandered about till morning, or rested in a shed ‘pre- 
pared for the sick and dying by the charitable Zemindar or 
proprietor of the village. Very thankful were they when they 
saw the sun appear above the horizon, for they were theh at 
liberty to return, at least after the performance of one other 
ceremony, and that was, that each of them had to touch stone, 


iron, and fire before he or she entered their dwellin 


+ 

For ten days every blood relation of the 
remained ceremonially unclean ; 
and penances were severe : 


deceased man 
during this period their fasts 
none of them tasted food until 
ir relative, and for the 
ne meal a-day, which 
and plantains, both meat and fish being 


twenty-four hours after the death of the 
remaining nine days they took but o 
consisted of milk, rice, 
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strictly forbidden to mourners. Neither were they allowed a 
change of garment; moreover, the men were not permitted to 
shave, nor the women to cut their nails. On the tenth day 
they again repaired to the river-side where the corpse had beep 
buried, and fed the surrounding earth (previously named Kalee 
Dass) ten times over with boiled rice cooked on the spot ; this is 
termed the ceremony of Dosh Pindo, or Ten Cakes. On the 
following day the Sraddha was performed ; a ceremony supposed 
to be of signal benefit to the deceased man in his abode in the 
spirit-land. ‘The relatives purified themselves, and then with 
a prayer that their god Vishnoo would be kind to their departed 
friend, they offered to him plantains, cuctimbers, flowers, sugar, 
sweet incense, and a lamp. <A cake was then presented gene- 


rally for all who had died without funeral rites, and for such 


as had no relatives to present offerings for them. After 
that a second cake was laid on the shrine for Kalee Dass 
in particular. They then planted a Brisno kat in their garden ; 
this is the carved image of a bull placed on a rude pedestal 
of wood. Fastened to this log were four;live cows and a bull ; 
the cows became the perquisite of the offfciating. Brahmins, but 
the bull, thenceforth called a Brahminee Bull, was branded 
with Seeva’s trident, and let loose to feed on the fat of the land; 
for Hindoo farmers and grain-sellers alike have a superstition 
that it is both wicked and unlucky to drive these consecrated 
animals from their fields or their stalls. Several prayers were 
now repeated by the Brahmins, who offered up'rice and clarified 
butter for the deceased. Kalee Dass’ son then came forward 
and presented to the spirit of his dead father sixteen different 
articles of household furniture, such as a bed,‘a chair, a trunk, 


an umbrella, a pair of shoes, and cooking utensils of various 
kinds. When the funeral is that of a very wealthy man, these 
articles are often made of gold and silver, which are in every 
case given up to the Brahmins when all is over. A feast to 
three hundred of these Brahmins concluded the ceremony for 
that day. 

On the following morning commenced the preparations for 
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the second feast, which was for Kalee Dass’ personal friends and 
relatives. Anxious to see how such things were conducted, says 
our missionary’s wife, I told Kalee Dass’ little daughter, whom I 
was at that time teaching to read, that I should much like to 
look in for an hour, if my presence would not be deemed an 
intrusion. As I expected, she immediately ran away, saying, 
“T must go and ask my elder mother about it.” The “elder 
mother” was always referred to in matters of domestic arrange- 
ment ; she was Kalee Dass’ first wife, the same who had gone 
with him to the side of the Ganges, and was in reality the 
child’s step-mother, little Taramonee being the daughter of the 
younger woman before-mentioned. In a few minutes she re- 
turned, and the message she bore was, that both her mothers 
would be very glad to see me. So I went between nine and 
ten o'clock in the morning. I had often been there before, and 
knew the ladies well. As was natural, I attempted to offer some 
few words of condolence, but a moment’s observation convinced 
me that the widows stood in no need of consolation. The old 
man had left them in a comfortable house of their own, with 
considerable property to live on; this, no doubt, tended to 
render their trial bearable, for Taramonee’s mother suggested 
that as he was becoming weak and sickly it was better for him- 
self that he should die; and even the older wife, who had really 
become attached to her husband (though it was, perhaps, more 
from habit than from aught purer and better), was now too much 
engrosse in preparations for the feast to put on even the sem- 
blance of sorrow. Besides, her son had lately married a little 
beauty whom J had not yet seen; and the mother-in-law, as 
she drew aside the veil of the bride, a child of nine years of age, 
and disclosed to me a face of surpassing loveliness, evidently 
forgot, in the pride of the moment, all remembrance of her dead 
husband. 

The preparations for the feast were on a very extensive scale. 
Five hundred guests had been invited, and forty cooks were 
employed ; these were the most intimate friends of the family, 


whose help it is customary to ask on such oceasions. They were 
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A HINDOO FUNERAL. 7 
scattered all over the house in the greatest state of confusion ; 
the young ladies, too modest to appear in public, had carried 
their portion of the labour up into the bed-rooms, where they 
might be seen sitting on the floor, peeling huge baskets of 
cucumbers, green plantains, and other vegetables, and laughing 
and chatting the while; the older women seemed to have 
undertaken the less pleasant task of washing and cutting into 
slices the large live fish which were brought in one aftenanother 
from a tank in the garden, thus preparing them to be either 
fried or curried. And the men (as that required but little skill 
or nicety) had offered to boil the rice, which invariably forms 
the staple and substantial commodity at all Hindoo feasts. I 
was somewhat curious to discover how, much of this rice would 
be consumed on the occasion, for it appeared to me that the 
entire contents of a small grain shop lay piled in the court-yard ; 
I accordingly made the inquiry, and was told that it was custo- 
mary to provide a pound for each guest. A quarter of it is 
eaten with fish soup made acid with tamarinds, that is their 
first course ; half a pound forms the sulfstantial part of the meal, 
to which is added a curry of either fish or kil; while the 
remaining portion seems to be a substitute for our English 
pudding, for it is served up with curds, milk, and sweetmeats. 

“ But where are so many people to be seated, and how ever 
will they find knives, forks, and plates for such numbers ?”’ 
asked a lady just landed from England, to whom I recounted 
the marvels of the morning, as soon as I got home. ‘ That is 
soon answered, my friend. They will sit on the ground in rows of 
fifty or a hundred, with nothing before each save a large green 
plantain leaf to serve as a plate; the helpers will then go round 
with the hot rice in the vessel in whichjit was boiled, and they 
will dole out with their hands as many handfuls of it as each 
guest chooses to ask for ; the curries will go round in the same 
manner, and then every man, quite independent of either knife 
or fork, will fall to, and eat his portion with his fingers.”’ 

But this stage of the proceedings wonld not be reached till 
four o'clock in the afternoon. I did no} choose to wait so long, 


* 


Of froin ove of halls, 1 inquited ‘w 
on the good desde of ‘the deceased Kales 
intermingled with hymns in honour of their god Krishno: 


Somme of the letier had they been applied to the Lord Jesus’ * 


Wao took upon Him the form of sinful than for our salvation, 


of to their vile ‘and filthy idol, Wers beautiful in 


seeemant and in their povtry that they Were eminently fitted to 
tude the chisfest among ten thousind” and the “altogether 
ros , Asit-waa, the greater part of the atidience were melted 

tears, as tho musicians chanted, with low solemn Voice, worda 


Do You not hear his voice calling to us? 
Moré refrediing than rain after 


SU the soul with harmony, and draw it forth in love and grati:- 
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made for the poor only ;-‘and on the day following that,’ the 
thirteenth day after the death of Kalee Dass, his faneral obec 

Ganges ; after the fasts and penances of his-family ; after this 
vast expenditure of wealth, were: his friends sure that he was 
safe? Consistently with their creed, they ought to have been 
sure, but most true it is that men are often wiser than thair creed. 
The Christian's triumphant certainty, “Iknow whom I have 
believed,” was absent here’; ‘all’seémed to feel that o’erwearied. 
and unblest they had been chasing only a-host of restless 
phantoms, for Kalee Dass’ son said to me, the tear trembling 
in his eye, “ Well, I have done what I could, but after all, I 


A SEASIDE ADVENTURE, 


fearful walk is a. vivid @ picture in my mind’s eye, as if it 
together for a few’ days’ recreation) ‘started from our apart- 
ments in a town on the south coast; to take a stroll. We 
walked along the beach, seeking for'minerals and fossils ; and 
having collected sufficient. make our bag more heavy than 
convenient, we sighted a flight of rough steps cut out of the 
chalk, and running upwards through @ fissure in the diff, 
apparently to the top. Thinking’ to get's fine view of tho sea; 
we began to ascend, hut after having: reached the’ height: of 
about twenty feet above the beach, s turn of: the cliff terminated 
this chalk staircase. We hed passed‘ through the fissure; and’s 
narrow pathway lay before:*tis; on our right: hend the: chalk 


our left no barrier to save weabould we tum giddy, or makes 


cliff, against which we instinetivelydeant our dhoalders; . 
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false step. This pathway inclined upwards, and at the end of it, 
about fifty yards distant, was another flight of steps which led 
still further upwards, and, like the path, with no protecting 
wall or fence on the left hand. Neither the path nor the steps 
were more than eighteen inches wide, and any one treading 
them must, with the slightest stumble, have been precipitated to 
the rocky beach. G—— was walking in advance of me, and 
on reaching the summit of staircase the first, questioned the 
prudence of going further. I said, “ What other people have 
done we can do; and those steps before us seem to lead 
directly to the top of the cliff, where we shall get to the high 
road.”” SoG went forward, and I followed, until we had 
ascended staircase the second ; but instead of conducting to the 
top of the cliff it only landed us on another pathway as narrow 
and as unprotected as the first, and with the further disadvan- 
tage of being at a greater altitude from the stony beach. 
G asked again, “Shall we go back?” I replied, “Going — 
down hill we are more liable to trip, but going upwards we tread 
firmly ; and it cannot be far to the top.” Oh! how [ longed 
for that fop! SoG agreeing, “upward and onward”’ we 
went, and “upward and onward’”’ for a long time, but the 
top seemed to be no nearer than when we commenced ascending 
the first staircase. The fact—the disagreeable fact—was that the 
cliffs became more lofty as we advanced ; but we were on the 
path, and felt sure it must terminate at the top, or why should 
it be there at all. Could we but have seen the dangers that 


lay before us, carefully to retrace our steps would have been our 
prompt decision. 


We had not proceeded much farther, when we came to a 
spot where the weather had worn away the path, so that it was 
hecessary to step across a gap, our shoulders meanwhile brushing 
the wall to our right. G had already done so ere I reached 
the spot. The sight of him on the other side gave me the 
necessary courage, so receding a foot or two, for the sake of 
gaining a slight impetus, I stepped across in safety, but with a 
ecling that | was smothering the sense of danger. 
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Still “upward and onward!” Once I raised my eyes from 
my feet, and G——— was not to be seen. Oh! the awful thrill 
that ran through every nerve and gave speed to the blood in my. 
veins as I realized the idea “He is gone!” The revulsion of 
feeling, when the next moment I saw him coolly walking about 
twenty yards in advance, nearly caused me to drop. It wasa 
projection of the cliff, and then a recess that had hidden him 
from my sight. ‘To have to follow him round that corner in- 
volved treading with the full sight of the abyss (between two and 
three hundred feet in depth) in front of me. G called out, 
“Throw away your bag, and turn your face to the wall!” I was 
cool by this time, and did not like the idea of losing the bag of 
specimens ; so leaning the right shoulder, 1 succeeded with the 
left hand in swinging.the bag round the corner and lodging it 
on the edge of the path, but partially hanging over the abyss. I 
then shuffled round the corner as he had done—face to the cliff— 
but dare not stoop to pick up the bag. It would certainly have 
thrown me out of my balance. However, after having passed it 
in safety, I succeeded, with the hook of my walking-stick, in 
dragging it, until coming toja broader part of the path, I could 
stoop to pick it up. 

Still “upward and onward,” until at last G—— in advance 
had reached the top, and was standing on ferra firma. How had 
he got there? The path was worn away for the last three or 
four yards, and there was nothing in its place but a steep slope 


of loose gravel, with some tufts. of grass and shrubs growing 
p 


upon it. G called out, “Cling to the shrubs and elim). 
There was breadth enough where | stood to allow me to 


caught it; and then coolly, 


swing the bag over head. G 
yet desperately, grasping with my hands at the frail herbage, 
and digying my toes into the loose soil, lL elimbed up to the road. 
On treading the firm ground, but one inexpressible sensation 
possessed me—“God has preserved us!” On realizing the 
feeling of safety, the blood tingled in my veins, and a, faintness 
came over me which required an effort to conquer. We had 
been three-quarters of an hour on that fearful pathway. Provi- 
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dence alone had kept our heads cool, and truly on looking back 
to that event have G and I often felt we had good reason 
to speak of “the Lord God of our salvation.” 


PHEJOS. 


BELSHAZZAR’S FEAST. 


There are gay sounds of music heard afar, 
While Babylon’s proud monarch, with his train 
Of noble warriors (valiant once in war, 
Now lost ’mid scenes which every sense enchain), 
Moves proudly on—while music’s glowing strain 
Pleased echo bears along those halls of state 
Whose glorious architecture ! proudly vain, : 
May science boast, and England emulate, ; 
Yet modern artists vainly strive to imitate. 


- 


And beauty, too, has mingled with the throng ; 
Bright eyes are flashing on that festive hour ; 
Fair forms in splendid jewels sweep along 
Those marble floors, in conscious beauty’s power. 
Alas! for gentle woman in such hour! 
Degraded, though so lovely—not for these 
; Warms the fond heart in Love’s domestic bower. 
Chosen as toys or slaves, formed but to please . 
) Their hanghty tyrants, or obey their stern decrees. 4 


And there are glittering vessels, whence the wine 
| Sparkles with brilliance. These the monarch’s eye 
Views with exulting joy. The guilty sign 
. That Zion’s sacred cups of mystery 


Were won to grace his hours of revelry. 
‘ And shall he go unpunished ? 


rR 


No! e’en now, 
4 Hark! through the vaulted roof that startling cry! - 
See how pale horror sits upon his brow, 


As ‘neath that mystic finger fearful letters glow. 


Well might’st thou tremble, monarch, at thy doom, 
Read by the servant of the living God! . 

That God whose power thou hast defied—from whom 
Thon canst not turn, nor shun the avenging rod. 
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When nations tremble at the Almighty nod, 
Can all thy power protect thee, or thy host ? 
Hark! how the conqueror’s army, like a flood, 
Pours through the brazen gates now open tossed ! 
And Babylon, proud queen of cities, thou art lost! 
SUSANNA Many. 


THE WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NO. I.—EVE. 


Under His forming hands a creature grew, 

Manlike, but different sex ; so lovely fair, 

That what seemed fair in all the world, seemed now 
Mean, or in her summed up, in her contained. 


Miiton. J’aradise Lost. Book VIII. 


Tue first woman God made was literally, as was said of 
Melchizedek, “without father, without mother, without 
descent.”* She never knew infancy or childhood, nurse or 
playmate ; we must suppose her, on casting her first startled 
glance around beautiful Paradise, as a girl seemingly of seventeen 
or eighteen, with all her senses and faculties in perfection, but 
with no experience ; with everything to learn, and of but one 
teacher, her husband, who had his teaching direct from God. 

Adam, who was, in fact, a little older than herself, probably 
looked a few years more so; not a youth, but a man, though a 
young one—capable of inspiring respect as well as affection, 
both from his knowledge and his character. He had already 
named all the animals in creation, and knew something of their 
various natures; he knew that God, the Creator of all things, 
was to be worshipped and obeyed—that all fruits might be 
freely eaten of, except that of one particular tree ; he may have 
known much more, but we know that he knew this. He had 
much to tell, and much to explain. To Eve, everything came 
mended from his lips; to her, everything was charming, every- 


* Hebrew vii. 3. 
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thing was new ; for she was intelligent, and she was innocent— 
the two conditions of happiness in a Paradise. 

Still, the mind that is totally inexperienced must, to a certain 
extent, be childish. And therefore, probably, it was, that God 
demanded a child’s testimony of obedience. It could hardly 
have been a simpler one—merely to abstain from the fruit of a 
particular tree. It might be unwholesome—it might be poisonous, 
for aught they knew; although so fair in outward show, it 
might be, offensive to the taste, or, though dangerous, it might 
be deliciéus. But they had nothing to do with that—God did 
not give His reasons—they were simply to obey, and on penalty 
of death. 

Now, obedience is the very first and highest duty of a child: 
and we are all children of God. He does not stoop to reason 
with us about every little matter, any more than an earthly 
father does, but requires us to obey. He bids us do something. 
We think “how needless is this! how tiresome! how useless !” 
Never mind. We must do it. He bids us abstain from some- 
thing. We think. “VW hat harm could this possibly do us ? 
How many others indulge in it freely!” Never mind. We 
must alstain. 

Thus it was with the tree of the knowledge of good and evil. 
Adam and Eve were not to reason and argue about it ; they were 
to let it alone, because it was God's commandment. 

And his commandments are not grievous. He had given them 
life, intellect, affections, tastes, abundance of every good thing: 
“So /ittle an offence to taste a fruit!” No! so great an offence 
to be disobedient. 

Obedience 18, in fact, the hinge on which the whole moral 
world turns. What comfort has a parent in a child who is 
not obedient? What comfort has a tutor in a pupil who 
is not obedient? What comfort has a king in subjects who 
are not obedient? What comfort has a merchant in a clerk 
who is not obedient? What comfort has a tradesman in an 


apprentice that is not obedient ! What comfort has a mistress 
in a maid that is not obedient ? 
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Nay, do we not even expect irrational. creatures to be 
obedient ? The horse to his rein, the bullock to his yoke, the 
dog to his master’s whistle, the cow to the milkmaid’s call 4 
Even inanimate things—the plough to yield to the guiding hand, 
the bow to bend, the needle to prick, the hammer to strike, the 
nail to hold, the wood to burn, the flint to strike tire |? 

God knew that all human good and happiness would turn on 
this law, and therefore He exacted of Adam and Eve the one 
simple duty of obedience. Now, it is not a hard matter to obey 
those we love. See how a little child runs gladly to obey its 
parent. See how a young gitl, engaged to be married to a man 
whom she loves, complies with his wishes in tritles and in things 
of importance. Therefore, it should not be hard to obey so dear 
a father as God. It should not be hard to us now, any more 
than it should have been hard to Adam and Eve then. 

But Satan wanted man to destroy himself. And Satan knew 
that he had no way of tempting man to destroy himself but by 
tempting him to sin; and he knew he had no better way of 
tempting him to sin than through the woman. And that there 
Was no surer way of tempting the woman than through her 
senses and her curiosity ; and that there was no easier way of 
tempting her through her senses and her curiosity than by the 
forbidden fruit. 

Now, Eve stood in a much more critical position than she was 
at all aware of; and so do we continually. In answering the 
serpent’s first address, in tarrying to parley with him, she 
could have no idea of the tremendous consequences of her 
continuing the conversation. So it often is with us. In the 
first place, she did not know its tremendous consequences to 
herself—degradation and death. The death of holiness, and 
obedience, and integrity, and self-respect in herself, first ; and real, 
physical death at last. She did not know the awful effect her 
sin would have on Adam. Prébably she was not thinking of 
him at all ; certainly she was not duly considering what her fatal 

influence over him was and would be. And with how many of 
her daughters is it the same! Their gentle influence, though 


On 


often unperceived by themselves or others, is great. Perhaps 
there is hardly’ woman or girl in the whole world, who has 
edt an influence for good or evil over some human being. And, 
for the use of this influence, she is responaibie. If she make a 
Sellow-creature sin, who in turn makes others sin, till the 
amount of sin is #0 extensive as to.reach out of sight—for that 
sin she is responsible, just as Eve was responsible for the sins of 
the whole haman race when she took the forbidden fruit. 


She plucked, she ate ! And Natare, from her seat, 


Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 
That all was lost. 


That Eye's moral character was immediately lost is evident 
from her proceeding to tempt Adam to follow her example. 
That he was too easily tempted did not lessen her guilt. They 
both ate of the tree; and the knowledge it gave them was nof 
the knowledge that would have made them “ as gods ”—they 
had lost. their key to that!—(for Satan was a liar from the 
and miserable ! | 
. How unhappy must have been the remainder of that day ! 
But the approach of night was worse. Darkness is always 
terrible to the guilty. As evening drew on, they heard the voice 
of the Lord walking in the garden. Our Saviour is elsewhere 
called the Word of the Lord, and the Word of God. They 
whom He visited in that garden before He was made flesh were 
thoes who caused His aguny thousands of years afterwards in 
another garden. When He now called them, and said to Adam, 
“Where art thou!” how pitiful, how tongue-tied were their 
enewers | No exquisite sophistries, no subtle excuses, came to 

presence last judgment. In the presence 

spoke truth, throwing the blame, the man 
ee. They were to enter on the bitter 
sorrows of human life, cursed with sin and death. Yet, in the 
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midst of judgment was mercy—mercy which they could no 
more appreciate than they could sound the awful depths of the 
judgment. Man was doomed to labour. What a blessing! 
Had he been sentenced to do.nothing but remain idle and reflect 
on his sin, he might soon have exclaimed, as his wicked son 
afterwards did, “My punishment is greater than I can bear !” 
But he had permission to dig, to plough, to plant, to sow, to 
Teap, to gather in the increase of his labours ; and pleasantly to 
feel all the while that he was doing his duty in the station to 
which God had called him. And so it is with his sons. 

Again, in Eve's case, judgment was tempered with mercy. 
That very Lord whom she had offended did, in that same hour, 
intimate, though darkly, for her comfort, that in future ages all 
mankind should be blessed in one of her descendants, Enough 
was told to prevent despair and kindle hope ; yet how had a 
few hours changed Eve from an artless girl into a humbled, 
sorrowing woman! The Lord, in pity for their weakness and 
wickedness, clothed them with skins; and then they were 
driven forth from their happy home into a world that was 
henceforth to be the scene of sin till overwhelmed in ruin. . 

Eve’s next great experience was that of a mother. In her 
joy she exclaimed, “I have gotten a man from the Lord !"— 
“not knowing,” as good John Shower says, “ what a man, what 
a son he would prove.” 

It would be well if every mother recognised her children as 
“from the Lord,” and heard Him saying to her, as Pharoah’s 
daughter did to Jochebed, “Take this child away and nurse it for 
me, and I will give thee thy wages.” Eve called her firstborn son 
“Cain,” which signifies possession; and, doubtless, as she 
clasped him to her heart, she felt, as many a mother does, that 
as long as she was not bereaved of her children, she held the 
dearest possession to her of all. Perhaps Cain showed his evil 
temper by the time Abel was born, which taught her something 
additional of the sinfulness of the human heart, and made her 
sorrowfully call her second-born by a name which signified 
“vanity.” 
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Her first acquaintance with the death she had brought. upon 
the human race was by losing both her sons at a stroke! For 
Cain, having slain his brother, became a fugitive on the face of 
the earth ; doubtless leaving his parents to wonder why their 
sons did not return from the field and the fold to their evening 


meal. As night advanced, the uneasiness of Adam, but espe- 


cially of Eve, must have become painful in the extreme. Her 
heart may have dictated the very fear of Jacob, “An evil 


beast hath devoured him!” It was something : worse. 


When, after their distracted search, the parents found the 
slaughtered Abel, it must have been evident that no beast had 
mangled him; for there were signs of human violence. The 
murderer was his only brother, and Eve’s firstborn son, Qh, 


what bitter tears must have been her's, when she reflected that 
she waa the cause of all. 


SUNLIGHT, 


I plucked a tender flow'ret from the shade, — 
Where cold north winds had paled its early bloom ; 
Wan were its hues, and scattered were its leaves, 

sz A pallid thing, it trembled in the gloom! 

‘Tt yearned for sunlight! Flowed the sap no more 
In healthy, quick’ning life from root to leaf, 
Bat languidly stems, buds, and blossoms hung, 
Like human thing, it seemed to droop in grief. 


And so, with gentle hand, my plant I bore 

To a fair spot where happy sunlight shone, 

Where south winds played around with balmy breath, 
And hailed the coming of the stranger lone. 

And sweet it was to mark how, morn by morn, 

Fresh blossoms meekly opened to the light ; 

And deeper, warmer, burned the glowing hues 

Of pencilled chalice, delicately bright. 


How odour breathed anew from sun-kissed buds, 
And incense very pure for temple praise, 
Ever ascended on the quiet air, 


In meek thank-offering for Heaven's grace ! 
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Methought the wild bird sang a sweeter note 
For the fair beauty of its presence brief; 
Methought the absence of the flower would grieve— 
It seemed the air was gladder for its life ! 

And I, who deem that lovely things of earth 
Prefigure that which words are ‘weak to tell, 
And hint at softly, and in whispers teach 

Deep things and true to hearts that listen well ; 
Prefigure faintly what this life may be— 

Yea, and soon shall be in Hope’s better land, 
Where sunlight yearnings shall 1 all fulfilled, 
And pale buds tended by a loving hand! 

I hearkened to the teaching of the tlow’r 
Which could so sweetly speak to ist ning ears ; 
And took the happy thoughts it wisely gave 

To gladden weary hours and sweeten tears, 

My flower, sunward turned, yet blooms anew! 
And evarth’s sad ebildren duly borne above, 

Mor fragrance and for beauty yet shall be, 

In the fair land of shadeless light and love! 


~— 


TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


NO. 


Everysopy in London was feasting on the festival of the 
Epiphany. Families collected together all their scattered 
members for the purpose of social entertainment ; all families, 
indeed, excepting the highest in the land—for the King was, in 
the words of the nursery song, “counting out his money” with 
Hugh Despenser, while the Queen “ ate her bread and honey,” 
or whatever royal dainty answered that purpose, with Mortimer. 

Guy ‘Trenchard, the stern Lieutenant of the Tower, had 
assembled a party of his friends. At the time our story com- 
mences, he was discussing with his guests the good cheer he had a 
provided, and the favourite drink called “Lamb's Wool,” a 
mixture of ale and wine. Now came the important moment for & 
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cutting the cake, and discovering to whose share fell the royal 
bean.* 

“What, ho! my masters,” exclaimed Sudlow the Lorimer. 
“ Now, by’re lady, if Trenchard’s daughter hath not got the 
bean! Long live Queen Eleanor !” 

“T do not want to be a queen,” said little Eleanor Trenchard, 
a child of about ten years of age. 

“ Aye! and what woulds’t thou be, then?” inquired her 
father. 

“ Ay’ I were a man,” replied the child, “1 would be a priest, 
and go forth to preach to the Moors.” 

“And wherefore the Moors?” asked Father Francis, the 
incumbent of All Hallows Church. 

“ Because,” answered Eleanor, “one of the wise men who 
came out of the East to worship the Lord was a Moor, and it 
grieveth me that they should now be worshipping Mahommed 
and Termagaunt.” 

The conversation now took another turn, and the thoughtful 
little Eleanor relapsed into silence, when suddenly she startled 
the guests by the exclamation— 

“Took, father, here are Kaspar, Melchior, and Balthazar 
coming down the river in a barge.” And certainly the occupants 
of the vessel which the child pointed out were not unlike 
pictures of the traditional Magi, which she had seen in missals. 
One was a richly-dressed courtier, most unmistakably European. 
Near him sat a dark, southern-looking man in a long purple 
gaberdine and velvet cap. The third in this singular group was 
a swarthy attendant, evidently one of Eleanor’s favourite Moors. 

“Why,” cried Aldrich the manciple, “yon is a royal barge, 
and that brave gallant is no other than Sir Hugh Despenser.” 

) On landing, the foreigner and his dark attendant were de- 
livered. up into Trenchard's keeping by Despenser, who, at the 
same time, gave to him a letter signed by the king’s own hand, 


The ‘custom of baking a ith the 
person to whose share it fell i with the twefth-cake and choosing the 


exists in France and Scotland. king or queen is well known, and still 
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authorising him to receive Don Raymond Lully in ward, but not 
to let him feel himself under any restraint ; and further, 
commanding Trenchard “in no way to hurt the bird that laid 
the golden eggs.”’ This mysterious hint, as well as the crucibles 
and alembics which the Moorish servant brought into the Tower, 
convinced the Lieutenant that his prisoner could be none other 
than an alchemist. In this opinion he was correct ; yet Lully 
was no charlatan. He was a firm believer in his own powers, 
and sincere in his promise of filling King Edward's coffers by 
‘multiplication alchemical.” That monarch had treacherously 
thrown him into confinement, under the pretence of giving him 
lodgings where he might pursue his art uninterruptedly. 

On the following day, Trenchard took his daughter to visit 
his prisoner-guest ; and henceforward Eleanor would often steal 
into the room, and stand watching the two men at their work, 
without ever being thought an interruption. 

“ Methinks King Edward will e’en be passing rich when all 
thy gold is made,” said the child one day when she was in 
company with the alchemist. 

“Eleanor,” said Lully, laying aside the phial that was in his 
hand, “thou art but a child, and perchance wilt not comprehend 
that which I am about to say to thee; but this thou knowest, 
Eleanor, that ours is an ill world, and that the men which dwell 
therein live mostly unto themselves rather than unto God, 
using His gifts, and specially that noblest gift of gold, in an evil 
wise, buying goodly cheer, and fine gear, and building unto 
themselves houses inlaid with cedar, and painted with vermilion, 
yet noways remembering the Church and the Lord’s poor. 
Therefore have I bidden King Edward swear unto me, that an I 
fill his coffers by multiplication alchemical, he will not consume 
the same in vain and sinful delights, but will set on foot a 
crusade for the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, and send holy 
priests to convert the Moors from Islamism. For know, 
Eleanor, it has long been my aim, my hope, my dearest 
wish on earth, to bring that benighted nation into the fold 
of Christ.”’ 
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Eleanor was joyful in finding that her own missionary zeal 
had a sympathiser in Don Raymond. 

From that time Raymond Lully, the mystic, the philosopher, 
the theosophist, made little Eleanor Trenchard the confidante of 
his hopes and strivings. And where could he find anywhere so 
fond, so faithful a sympathizer? Truly Don Raymond was an 
alchemist for little Eleanor, as well as for King Edward, since 
with the golden touch of his hallowed and poetical philosophy 
he turned the dull realities of her life into glorious fairy-Jand. 

-It would be impossible to deseribe every incident in the 
Alchemist’s life in the Tower. Freedom was procured for him 
at last, not by the intervention of any friend, but by the anarchy 
consequent on the tragedy of Berkeley Castle. But liberty had 
leas charms for -him than the quiet prosecution of his labours, 
and he still continued to reside in the Tower. Nearly ten years 
had passed from the period of his first arrival, and little Eleanor 
had grown into lovely womanhood. Her beauty had flourished 
in that strange atmosphere of retorts and crucibles. The lily 
bad grown up fav and tall under the shadow of the kingly tree, 
the stately southern palm. That Eleanor loved and admired 
Don Kaymond was scarcely to be wondered, but the ascendancy 
he obtained over her father was a proof of the power of genius 
over the dullest and commonest minds. At his death. which 
occurred soon after the murder of the king, Trenchard solemnly 
committed the guardianship of his child to the Alchemist, 
having himself no relations in London. Gladly did Lully under- 
take the change - but he felt that, notwithstanding the disparity 
of years between himself and his friendless ward, the best way 
of securing her happiness (and in the then agitated state of 
society, even her salety) Was hunself to marry her. She received 
Don Raymond's proposal with delight, and Raymond Lully and 
Eleanor Trenchard were made one. The outward tenor of the 
young wile s life was little altered by her marnage. She still 
continued to inhabit the gloomy fortress which had been her 
home from her birth, assisting her husband by lighting his 
lurnaces and arranging his chemicals, In reward for this it 
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was her great delight to sit at her work in the evenings, listening 
to the marvellous tales the rich stores of his mind poured forth ; 
for in those days science had not become matter-of-fact prose, 
and the philosopher and poet were one. Lully, too, had, as is 
sometimes the case with accomplished foreigners, obtained a 
command over the resources of our language which an English- 
man might envy; and to his masterful eloquence the few 
difficulties he still found in construction and pronunciation, 
were but as the stones to the rushing cataract. 

An infant son had been born and died, and Eleanor fell into 
feeble health. One evening—it was at the close of a hot 
summers day—she was seated languidly in the embrasure of a 
window, while the alchemist pursue?l lis usual avocations. For 
the first time, the bird seemed to beat against the bars of its 
cage, for she said, weanly— 

“T would I were in yon bark sailing down the river. 
Methinks an I could glide down the stream and dip ny hand 
in the cool water, 1 might allay the fever which hath consumed 
me sith I lost my sweet babe.” 

Dut she was totally unprepared for the burst of passionate 
feeling which followed on the part of her husband. Resting 
his head on his hands, he exclaimed, in broken accents— 

“ Eleanor! I am a guilty man, and the Lord hath dealt justly 
with me.” 

She stole softly to his side » and, taking his hand in hers, 
besought him, with many tears, to tell her the cause of these 
strange and terrible words. After a long silence, he ex- 
claimed—- 

“1 have dared to look back after putting my hand unto the 
plough. 1 have sworn in the presence of God to dedicate 
myself to His service as a preacher, and to spread His Evangel 
among the Moors. But I suffered myself to be drawn back by 
two fair enchantresses—science and love! Howbeit, Eleanor, 
to make this plainer to thee, I will tell thee the history of 
my life.” Eleanor listened with breathless attention. “In 
my hot youth,” he began, “when I was at the court of Don 
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James, King of the Balearic Isles, I deemed myself a poet 
of no mean gifts, and twas daily my pleasure to compose verses. 
I was once inditing a quatrain ; the thoughts my verses breathed 
were vain and trivial. While I was busied writing, suddenly 
there seemed to float before me a bleeding figure on a cross. The 
pale lips said nought unto me ; howbeit, there was a look in the 
sad eyes which mutely spake—‘ Cease, vain man, write no more.’ 
But I was resolved not to be held back from my muse by what 
I deemed to be superstitious fears, and again took up my pen. 
But I found that my power was gone. The thoughts within 
my brain had grown confused ; my words, that had before 
come so thick and fast, now seemed to have treacherously for- 
saken me. Still I strove to complete my verses ; howbeit, I 
was even as it were a Saul kicking against the pricks. And when, 
angry at my defeat, | lay down upon my couch to rest, the 
temples of my head were not suffered to take repose. Still did 
IL see before me, as plainly as I see thee, Eleanor, that bleeding 
form, and those sad, reproachful, patient eyes ; even when I 
closed mine eyes, I still seemed to see the vision. For days 
and days it haunted me, yet mine obdurate heart was still 
insensible to heavenly love.* At length, as I gazed on the 
vision of my suffering Saviour, the thought flashed like a sun- 
beam into my heart, ‘Surely these sights are sent to lead me 
to a higher and better life ; but how can I, stained with sin, 
attain to peace and purity ! For many nights I slept not by 
reason of these thoughts. But the wind bloweth where it 
listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence it cometh; and so it fell out with me, for suddenly 
the thought arose within me, ‘ Christ is so gentle, so patient, so 
compassionate ; He invites all sinners to himself, therefore he 
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e The account of Lully’s conversion is thus given by Neander, though 
some historians relate other circumstances. It is difficult to believe, yet as 


difficult to account for by natural causes. It bears some analo 


y with the 
story of Colonel Gardiner. r 


| After all, is not every conversion a miracle ; 
and why should we consider as improbable any circumstance in a work 
which in itself requires supernatural agency ? 
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will not reject me, notwithstanding all my sins.’ I delayed no 
longer to seek my Saviour, and peace, so long withheld from me, 
became once more mine own. To lead all others to Him in 
whom my soul had found rest was henceforth to be the purpose 
of my life. I dedicated myself to the work by a secret vow, and 
resolved to devote my future years to preaching the Gospel in 
Africa. But when I went among the Moors, | found that 
sithence the Arab conquest scienee and learning had spread 
marvellously in that realm, so that none save learned clerks 
could hope to convert the inhabiters thereof to the religion of 
the cross. So I returned to Europe, resolved upon two things : 
first, to work upon the Princes of Christendom to join in a 
fourth Crusade ; and, secondly, to construct a system of all 
sciences, whereby all the truths of the Gospel might be scienti- 
fically demonstrated.. But mind, Eleanor, in the means I forgat 
mind end. In the studies which were needed for the accom- 
plishing of my scheme in alchemy, and astrology, and white 
magic ; in logic, and rhetoric, and natural science, | was so 
plunged as to forget my higher vocation as a missionary of the 
pure and simple Gospel; and when, beloved, 1 became thy 
husband, my happiness was so entire that I still further forgat 
the toilsome duties to which I had dedicated myself, until it 
pleased the Lord to call me to a sense of my sins by visiting our 
child with death.” 

“My husband,” said Eleanor, fixing her large, other-world- 
looking blue eyes on his, “‘ 1 shall not long live to hinder thee 
in this thy heavenly calling. There is a sense of decay at my 
heart. Do thou bear me with thee to thy native island of 
Majorca ; I would fain die in,the spot where thou didst first sec 
the light, and then thou wilt be all the nearer to the land of 
the Moor. And so soon as I am dead, thou canst hie thee to 
thy glorious empire. Oh, to gird thee, for such emprige is greater 
honour than e’er I have dreamed of.” 

This proposition was carried out. In the course of the 
autumn they left the shores of England, and in the soft air of 
the south Eleanor seemed to revive. But it was but a deceptive 
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appearance. The place that knew her was soon to know her no 
more. On the eve of the Epiphany she had been working hard 
at a banner she was embroidering for her husband to bear on his 
bloodless crusade. When she had finished it and shown him 
the device (a silver cross on a blue ground, with a gold star 
above the right arm of the cross), she sank back exhausted on 
her couch, and when the stars set on the morning of Twelfth 
Day, the spirit of Eleanor Lully was with the Babe of Beth- 
lehem. 

The rest of the brief but glorious history is soon told. Two 
months after, a monk with serge frock, bare feet, and tonsured 
head, left the shores of Majorca for those of Africa, accompanied 
by two acolytes carrying a banner. This friar was the once 
brilliant cavalier and admired poet, Don Raymond Lully. In 


outward aspect how changed, in moral worth how infinitely 
advanced and elevated. 


His eloquence and zeal were soon the 
means of effecting many conversions, but the jealousy of the 
Saracen Government was aroused. A reward was offered for 
the apprehension of Lully, either dead or alive, and he was soon 
arrested. His life by a cruel clemency was spared, but he was 
put in irons and sold as a slave, and the great scientific genius 
of the middle ages was compelled to perform the most menial 
drudgery. But he made many efforts to convert his fellow- 
bondsmen, even speaking noble, forgiving words of Christian 
truth and pardon to the man who, actuated by lust of gold, had 
carried him before the magistracy. Exasperated by his con- 
tinued exertions in the missionary cause, the Moslems brought 


the now aged monk again to trial. He was condemned to 


be stoned to death, and the cruel sentence was carried out. 
But during his martyrdom a vessel was seen entering the Port 


of Bugia, the city where he suffered. It was the Buonaventura, 


a Grenoese frigate sent out by the Doge to rescue the mis- 
sionary. His still palpitating body was conveyed on board, 
ami the Buonaventura set sail for the Balearic Isles, but the 
devoted man died on board, in sight of his native land. 


Lally’s views both of religion and science were confused ; his 
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elexir of life and philosopher's stone were dreams ; yet Raymond 


Lully possessed that true alchemy of the heart, the love of God. 


‘This is the famous stone 
Which turneth all to gold ; 
For that which God doth take and own 


Cannot for less be told.” 
JANET, 


NARROW ESCAPE FROM WOLVES. 


A PERILOUS adventure once befel my brother-in-law, James 
Reid ; he was a bold, brave boy of ten years old at the time, 
and was on his return home with a pair of oxen, with which he 
had been assisting a neighbour residing about six miles from his 
father’s house. His road lay by the river shore, which was 
dreary cnough at the fall of the year and in the evening hour ; 
but the child was fearless, and saw the deepening shades sink 
into night without experiencing anything like apprehension. 

Hle was trudging on steadily, singing cheerfully as he walked, 
when a sound came on the night air that sent a shiver through 
the young pedestrian’s frame—the war-cry of‘ the wolves. At 
first he hoped he was not the object of pursuit ; but the hideous 
uproar came nearer and nearer, and then he knew that he must 
instantly adopt some plan for his escape. 

His route lay by the river shore, and he could swim well, but 
the night was dark, and he might be hurried into the rapids ; 
and to be dashed to pieces on the rocks was scarcely less dreadful 
than to be mangled and devoured by wolves. In this ex- 
tremity the child lifted up his brave young heart to God, and 
resolved to use the only chance left him of escape. So he 
mounted Buck, the near ox, making use of his goad, shouting 
at the same time to the animal, to excite him to his utmost 
speed. 

In most cases the horned steed would have, flung off his 


rider, and left him for wolves’ meat, without hesitation ; but 
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Buck set off with the speed of a racehorse, as if fully aware 
of his young rider's peril. Nor was his companion less tardy. 
Fast, however, as the trio fled, still faster came upon them the 
yelling pack behind ; and James could ever hear 


“Their long hard gallop, which could tire 
The hound’s deep hate and hunter’s fire.” 


Fortunately for him, old Buck heard it too, and galloped on 


and on ; but still the wolves came nearer and nearer. James 


shouted to keep them off, the oxen almost flying; their chains 
rattling as they went. This clanking sound, to which the 
hateful pack were unaccustomed, made them pause whenever 
they came close upon the oxen, whilst the latter redoubled 
their speed, till at length these gallant racers left the wolves 
behind, and finding themselves within a short distance of home, 


never stopped till they brought the brave little fellow safely to 
his own door. ) 

He had felt afraid but once, and that was when those dismal 
yells first broke upon his ear, and never lost his presence of 
mind. He trusted in God, and used the means within his 
reach for his preservation, and arrived safe at last. 

Few boys would have displayed so much sense and spirit ; 


but the boy is almost always the father of the man, and what 
James was then he is now.—Major Strickland. 


SUCH IS LIFE. 


A noble vessel left a distant strand, 
Freighted with human life ; 


And ably was she fitted to withstand 
The ocean's angry strife. 

She rode triumphant o’er the boundless main. 
In spite of wind and wave ; 


Fair England’s circling cliffs she sees azain, 
Whose base the surges lave. 
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Hundreds of anxious souls, with straining eyes, 
Crowd on that spacious deck ; 


How little dream they that, ere morning rise, 
That ship will be a wreck! 


The sun on that fair craft shall shine no more, 
This night shall be her last ! 

In vain to escape the dangerous, surf-beat shore, 
Does she her anchors cast. | 


But why repeat a tale that all have read ? 
Sad hearts will ache for aye ; 

Mourn for the loved ones numbered with the dead, 
Torn from their homes away ! 


Oh, say not “Such is life!” That ship may be, 
With all her costly freight, 

A Christian pilgrim on life’s stormy. sea, 
Steering for Heaven’s gate. 


What shoals, what hidden rocks beset his way 
(Temptations to withstand) ! 

Through darkest clouds he sees a cheering ray, 
That guides to land. 


All earthly beacons may grow faint and dark, 
Splashed by the tossing spray ; 

That heav’nly star shines an unfailing mark, 
That leads to endless day. 


*Twere sad to think, and more so to believe, 
That, other dangers past, 

The pilgrim who’s prepared this life to leave 
Should shipwreck at the last. 


The Power who gave him strength to face the storin 
Will still be nigh to save, 

And send him, through the waves, an angel form, 
To bear him through the grave, 


MARIA. 
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SOCIAL LIFE IN CHINA. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 


Ir is not unusual with the English to talk as if they were 
the only people on the face of the earth who entertained any 
real ‘love for the home of their youth, who cultivated the 
domestic affections, and thoroughly enjoyed the pleasures of the 
old house at home. It is not true—the untutored savage yearns 
after the tents of his father, the lettered Asiatic delights in the 
Veneranda domus. | 

China: what sort of homes have the Chinese ? how do they 
eat, drink, sleep, work, play? Notwithstanding all their 
studied seclusiveness, we know something about them, and doubt- 
less we shall soon know more. Well: what do we know ? 

Will the gentle reader be kind enough to suppose himself (or 
herself) 4 Chinese? Try. Your complexion, now white and 
pink, turns sallow, deepens into a darkish yellow ; your well- 
set eyes contract towards the corners, and assume an obliquity 
which you may not regard as an improvement; your cheeks 
become round and prominent, your nose flattens, your chin is 
pointed, and your hair, black, stiff, and strong, retreats from the 
front part of your head, and depends from the crown in a long 
tail. Now taste of the cup which “cheers but not inebriates,”’ 
and observe your Chinese home. 

it strikes your eye at once by the singularity of its form: 
the roof is covered with semi-circular tiles; it is extremely 
light, and not inelegant; it is two storeys in height ; a stone 
wall surrounds it, and encloses a sort of garden, where there are 
artificial rocks and fountains, and blooming flowers and gay 
birds, everything odd and fantastic to your eyes, partly because 
everything there is fantastic, but chiefly because everything is 
novel. 


The hall or dining-room into which you pass is a gaily- 


dex orated apartment. There are Chinese lanterns, Chinese 
decorations of all sorts ; a square table, several chairs with high 
straight backs, not comfortable lounging chairs, but such as would 
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have suited admirably the by-past generation, who looked upon 
uprightness of carriage as a true mark of breeding. Sometimes, 
in place of the square table, there are several round ones ; but 
the chairs are always of the same shape and make. 

The table is spread for dinner. What a grand subject of 
contemplation is a dinner-table ! What a thrilling question that of 
“ What shall I have for dinner!” What an important science 
that which teaches what to eat, drink, and avoid! Cookery is 


one of man’s prerogatives ! 


“ No meaner creatures, scan ’em all, 
By fire their food prepare ; 
Man is the cooking animal, 
And need be nothing mair !” 


Cookery—how the old Greeks perfected that art! how care- 
fully they watched the seullion’s toil, steeping a small glociscus 
in its sauce, boiling a sea-~dog in a cullender! Depend upon it, 
we are far behind them in this—we English, I .mean—whereas 
the Chinese even excel them in the variety and nutriment of 
their food. You have an idea that it is very nasty ; but that is 
only because you are not used to it. Tipe, gelatinously soft ; 
savoury goose ; bird’s nest soup, a rich soup with a thick 
mucilage, unmarked by straw or feather or moss on the surface ; 
stewed sea-slugs; shark’s fin, done to a turn; lively young 


crabs soaked in vinegar; ducks’ tongues, deers’ tendons—but 


why enumerate the bill of fare, when you have already been so 
well instructed in the matter by an English Cooke.* 

Supposing the main part of the dinner over, ygur last grain of 
rice consumed, the attendants re-arrange the table for dessert. 
And now it is strewn with flowers which rival each other in 
brilliancy ; napkins steeped in warm water flavoured with otto 
of roses are handed round. The yellow plantain contrasts with 
the crimson lichi, the rich brown chesnut harmonises with the 
purple grape ; fruits, cakes, and sweetmeats of all kinds are 


* For an animated description of a Chinese dinner, see Yourn’s 
Macazriyg, Vol. I. (New Series), pp. 142-146. 
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there, pleasing the eye with their lively colours and the taste 
with delicious flavour. So we linger over our sweets till tea- 
time, and then adjourn to an adjoining room and drink real tea 
out of real china. ‘The tea is presented in small cups, with the 
saucer on the top of the cup to keepin the aroma ; we take with 
this beverage neither sugar nor cream, and exceedingly good it 
is and grateful to the palate. 

When Mandarins give dinner parties they display a vanity 
not much in agreement with the high quality which they are 
believed to possess. The furniture of the dining parlour 1s 
cr vatly and beautiful. On the tables are various ornaments, 
china jars containing flowers, fragrant perfumes, &c. On and 
over the chairs are embroidered silk and velvet cushions and 
draperies. The host is raised above his guests, and much 
ceremony is observed, the host “eating ” as well as “drinking” 
to those around him, who very carefully watch and imitate the 
actions of the head of the table. There are a great number of 
made «dishes, not displayed all at once, but served up in succes- 
sion in porcelain bowels carried on trays. Such a dinner party 
is well represented in our frontispiece, — 

Now, supposing, as was supposed before, that you are a 
Chinaman or a Chinawoman, as the case may be, you would 
probably like to know something of your education and gocial 
position. First of all, the obedience of children to their parents 
is invariably inculcated, warmly appreciated, and _ strictly 
enforced. They do not know, or knowing, do not recognise, the 
fifth commandment, but the natural instinct of the heart in 
this respect is cherished amongst them, and a disobedient child 
is almost unknown. Next, it is the business of a father to look’ 
after the education of his children—the law insists upon it. 
Girls are not taught so much as boys, but all are taught to read 
and write. At an early age children are instructed by rough 
pictures of the principal objects in nature and art ; then they 
are taught to chime three or four words together ; next they 
are provided with a copy of Chinese letters, some tracing paper, 
and a hair pencil, thus they trace the letters until they grow 
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familiar with their forms, and can write them distinctly and 
neatly without such help ; then comes the study of the moral 
and sacred writings of Confucius and other standard authorities. 
The sort of lessons inculeated are very sound, and good in many 
particulars. Here are a few sentences from the books of the 
saces 

“Let me fulfil my part, and await the will of Heaven.” 
“Produce much, consume little; labour diligently, spend 
cautiously.” “It is better to suffer an injury than to commit 
one.’ “The best swimmers are oftenest drowned, and the 
best riders have the worst falls.” “ When Mandarins are pure 
the people are happy.” “A virtuous woman is a source of 
honour to her husband.” Honours come by diligence ; riches 
spring from economy.’ 

The written language of China is one of the most complete 
in the world, but the spoken language is meagre and defective. 
This is to be traced to the fact, that the elementary signs of the 
language are few and simple, but these signs are so contrived as 
to form about two hundred generic characters, and the various 
combinations of these signs in forms all differing, but all formed 
upon a system which renders every sign arbitrary, and at the 
same time plain to the eye. The Chinese is a picture language, 
to be written with certainty and read with accuracy; they 
understand each other perfectly on paper, but the astonishing 
variety of ideas represented by these signs are not so readily 
given by the sounds of the human voice; hence the spoken 
language is difficult to understand. Therefore as a good and 
learned Chinese you must master the reading and writing of 
your native tongue, become an adept with the brush, and make 
your way, let us hope, through the “forest of pencils” to high 
offices of state. But be careful how you talk. So delicate are 
the niceties of the language, that you may utter just the very 
opposite from what you wish to express. Blunders of this sort 
are common to all languages, and afford a fund of humour to 
the punster ; but no language is so capable of these mistakes as 
the spoken language ,of China. The word ¢sen means wine, 
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with another inflection it means hand; pang, under different 
aspects, means to help, a bee, to bind, to spin, to let go, a seam, 
a sail, a room, a club, or corpulent. Suppose you want to make 
a bargain, you are willing to pay something down at once as 
earnest money, “ 7'ing chein,” you say, which means, or s0 you 
intend it to mean, “ bargain money.” The intelligent Chinese 
smiles, nods, and seems to assure you he perfectly understands. 
You repeat the phrase, rather proud of your Chinese, he stretches 
out his neck, points to his ear, and nods. You say it over 
again, and the Chinese becomes a little exasperated, when you 
suddenly discover that, by a false inflection of the voice, you 
have tormented the fellow with the questions, “Can you hear ? 
Do you hear?” The most ridiculous blunders may occur if you 
are not very careful, and you may urge people—as a missionary 
ence did at Amoy—to follow a good goat, when he meant 
that they should follow a good example ;—goat and example 
being the same word, with a trifling alteration in the sound. 

In China there are numerous schools, well-conducted native 
institutions ; and schoolmasters and school-teachers are held in 
great esteem. in large towns there are evening schools, of 
which those who are obliged to labour throughout the day 
avail themselves. Children are early trained in learning and 
behaviour, the bamboo being judiciously, or injudiciously, 
applied to quicken the wits of the dull or correct the manners 
of the unruly, according to the Chinese precept, “If thou lovest 
thy son, give him plenty of the cudgel !” 

Well, suppose you are educated and come to man’s estate 
you wear 4 dress composed of crapes and silks of great price, 
high heeled boots, embroidered gaiters, an acorn-shaped cap ot 
the latest pattern, a Nanking fan, and perhaps an English watch. 
Parental authority is still exercised over you ; that is some- 
thing you cannot, if you would, escape. Now, what sort of life 
will you lead? Are you ambitious? The highest offices are 
— to you; but you must begin at the beginning. The 
Tew-tsae (flowery talent) is the finst degree you can take, but 
trom that stage you may ascend until, examined by the Emperor 
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himself, you become chief man in the Empire. Merit and not 
family interest secure advancement. But the merit consists not 
in discovering anything new, but in endlessly repeating what is 
old. Memory stored with the wise sayings of the ancients is 
more highly valued than originality or genius. Who knows, if 
you study hard, but you may wear a cornelian ball on your cap, 
or perhaps a peacock feather ! 

As a young man socially disposed, you will, perhaps, be look- 
ing for a wife. You would like to find the smallest feet and 
longest nails in China. The land of China forbids people of the 
same surname to marry, which is rather a severe prohibition. 
However, married you are with great state and ceremony, The 
lady is borne in her palanquin to your home, and becomes in a 
certain sense mistress of your house. She shares your position 
in social life; and though encumbered by onerous restrictions 
common to marriage life im all Asiatic countries, is far better off 
than wives who seem more highly favoured. Polygamy is not 
allowed. Filial duty is due to the mother as well as to the 
father. She has her own duties and her own enjoyments, and 
most Chinese ladies seem happy enough. 

There are several grounds on which application may be made 
for an unriveting of the marriage. bonds by the husband. 
Amongst the least serious are these: that the wife disagrees 
with her mother-in-law ;. that she is of a hasty temper, or a sulky 
disposition ; and talkativeness/ But the wife may reply that she 
has acted with immense respect to the manes of her father-in- 
law ; that her husband is considerably better off in the world 
than he was when she married him ; and, lastly, that she has no 
friends. Divorce cases are, however, not common in China. 

So having taken to. yourself a wife, pretty, fair complexion, 
with nicely arched eyebrows, a. pointed chin, round full arms, 
taper fingers, carefully cultivated nails, and “ golden lilies” of 
fect (which entirely preclude the possibility of ranning much from 
home), you sit down a contented Chinaman to cultivate domestic 
virtue and felicitate yourself on dwelling in the “region of 
eternal summer.” 
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ENGLAND'S SIX JOHNS. 


JOHN WICLIF. 
“There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 


Joux—-which is by interpretation “The grace of God ;” 
John-—name most common for most uncommon men ; John— 
right noble name for right noble minds; for Wiclif, Milton, 
and Bunyan; for Locke, Howard, and Wesley. Mighty 
Missionaries were they all, sent from the Father of Spirits. 
Widif and Bunyan and Wesley with a mission to the soul; 
Milton to thetmagination ; Locke to the mind ; and Howard 
to the iron-bound body of the captive. Let Greece glory im 
philosophers, and Rome rejoice in heroes, but let us of Old 
England exult in these our men of mighty soul and holy 
purpose ; and while we enjoy the fruits of their labours, let us 
bless God for them, and give Him all the glory |! 


Looking through the dim and narrow window of history into 
the darkness of the fourteenth century, we see amid the gloom a 
bright torch lifted up suddenly above the moving mass. The 
figure that holds it stands high on learned ground ; the light 
reveals strange forma, but falls strongest on the face of him who 
raises it. The flame burns steadily in spite of wintry weather; 
it is the light of God’s own most precious Word, and glowing in 
its radiance, will ever be seen the noble face of good John Wiclif, 
the evangelic doctor. 

Far up in the north of Old England, in Yorkshire, there is an 
out-of-the-way village known by the name of Wiclif. Now, 
from Norman times an ancient family lived there, who, after 
the fashion of the day, took their name from their place. They 
were the lords of the manor and the patrons of the rectory. At 
that rectory still hangs a venerable picture, which is an heirloom 
in the place, Upon the old canvas appears a striking face. 
The velvet cap and gown bespeak the schoolman and divine, and 
throw into fine relief uncommon features. Keen, yet meditative 
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eyes; a nose long, sharp, and angular; a mouth most firmly 
compressed, and hollow cheeks garnished with a growth of lceng 
white hair. Such is the portrait under which we read the name 
“John de Wycliffe.” But that picture must suffice; not one 
legend of his birth or boyhood does the place afford. Can we 
expect it? Five hundred years ago, who, in a lonely village in 
a wild north county, could or would chronicle the deeds of a 
lad, however daring, however extraordinary? Those were days 
when men rather gloried in ignorance ; the coarse hero of the 
feudal age looked upon reading and -writing as vanities not 
worthy of a warrior, and fit only for a monk. Thus speaks 


Douglas in Marmion :— = 
« __.. By heaven it liked me ill, 
When the king preised his clerkly skill, 
Thanks to St. Bothan, son of mine, 


Save Gawain, ne’er could pen a line.” 


At Wiclif, then, about the year 1324, we suppose, John 
Wiclif was born; but he first presents himself to history at 
Oxford as a young collegian. Queen’s College was just then 
founded by the munificence of good Queen Philippa, and he was 
among the first students admitted. He soon removed, however, 
to Merton College. That college in one century sent up three 
bishops to London, and produced four notable doctors : Thomas 
Bradwardine, the profound doctor ; Walter Burley, the perspi- 
cuous doctor ; William Orcham, the singular doctor; and John 
Wiclif, the evangelic doctor. Great need was there of a Gospel 
doctor, for never in the schools before was that Gospel so lightly 
esteemed. Learning was gone mad after Aristotle; and any 
guide that could lead the mind into the thickest maze and 
deepest jungle of theology was preferred before the teachings of 
the Bible. Scriptural teachers were objects of derision, and 
were called “the bullocks of Abraham, and asses of Balaam !” 
Such polite terms could not be given to master John Wiclif. 
He was without a rival in logic, knew Aristotle by heart, and 
was a perfect master of all the “ school jargon.” No better name 
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did it deserve ; for whatever was farthest from common sense 
was highest in esteem. But into all this Wiclif could take a 
deeper plunge, when it pleased him, than any one else. So we 
are not surprised to find that he receives the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity, and is placed in the theological chair of Oxford. But 
it is well for us that the dry dust of the schools did not content 
Wiclif : if it had done so, his name would have been buried 
under it long ages since. He better loved the writings of the 
fathers of the church : St. Augustine, St. Jerome, St. Basil, and 
St. Gregory—and, best of all, his Bible, This makes him so illus- 
trious in a dark age. The light of God’s Word shone then only 
within the walls of cloisters, convents, and cathedrals; and how 
dim was the light it shed even there! Written on costly vellum, 
in learned latin, read by the learned only, and covered over with 
the ugly bushel of their own conceits, can we wonder that even 
England herself lay in darkness and the shadow of death? So 
great was the wickedness of the times, that Wiclif firmly 
believed Satan was let loose upon earth. The idea was general. 
Earthquakes throughout Europe, a most fearful plague and 
deluges of incessant rain, made people imagine that the Angel 
of Destruction had gone forth to usher in the day of final doom. 

These events roused the earnest mind of the young Gospel 
Doctor, then twenty-five years old, and he wrote his first tract, 
entitled, “The Last Age of the Church.” In his tract he pre- 
dicted that the world would be destroyed at the close of the 
fourteenth century, and spoke out fearlessly of the iniquities of 
both priest and people. His prophecy was worthless, but his 
Warning words were weighty. And we must admire Wiclif’s 
wisdom in sending out his doctrines in the form of tracts. It 

was an idea in advance of the age ; but how else could the poor 
and common people obtain them? The art of printing was then 

unborn, but these little books were quickly written out, and 

more quickly circulated. 

Wielif did not wink at sin; he looked it full in the face : 
and when he found that the clergy were the seat of the evil, he 
laid his axe to the root of the corrupt tree. ‘To have some 
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notion what sort of men these clergy were, we must find out the 
state of religion in those days. 

The convents and monasteries were nothing better than 
‘‘castles of indolence,” where monks feasted on the fat of the 
land, careless of the cure of souls. The nobility and gentry 
were unlettered and profane ; who, Chaucer tells us, gloried 
‘in swering, and held it gentery and a manly deed to swere 
creat oathes, all be the cause not worth a straw.” Against this 
wickedness in high places Wiclif sent forth an eamest appeal, 
telling those that thought it a light sin not to forget that “ for 
cating an apple against the forbiddihg of God, Adam and all 
mankind were justly condemned until Christ bought them again 
with his precious blood and hard death upon the cross.” 

Nor did he forget the poor; for them he wrote a collection 
of small tracts, entitled the “ Pore Caitiff” (captive). He 
wrote these tracts, he says, “for the purpose of teaching simple 
men and women the way to heaven.” Right good homely 
teaching it was ; well suited to the poor souls who received it. 
It was gospel indeed to ears that had heard nothing before but 
the mystic jargon of the schools or the fables of the priests. 
One of these tracts is entitled “ The Armour of Heaven, or of 
Ghostly Battle,” in which there is the following quaint passage 
(Wiclif has been describing man’s body as his horse) :—* Two 
spurs it is needful that thou have, and that they be sharp to 
prick thy horse if needful, that he loiter not by the way; and 
these two spurs are love and dread. ‘The right spur is the love 
that God’s dear children have for the*weal that shall never end. 
The left spur is the dread of thé pains of purgatory and hell, 
which are without number, and never may be told out.” The 
word purgatory no doubt startles the reader; but can we 
wonder that one shadow from the surrounding darkness falls 
upon Wiclif, who was otherwise so “light in the Lord” 1 Was 
it not even so with his sueceasor, Martin Luther? Wielif’s 
tracts made him very popular. Truly, like him whose name he 
bore, he was “a voice crying in the wilderness.” And he was 
not careful to choose mild terms when attacking “ blind leaders of 
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the blind,” for we return to the clergy again. He assailed the 
whole Romish church, from the Pope down to the “ Begging 
Friars ;” its doctrine and its discipline. He plainly declared 
the Pope to be “ Anti-Christ,” and the priests ““ Angels of Satan 
to lead men to hell,” who, he says, “taught men to buy hell 
full dear.” And then he drags the deformity of their sins to 
the light, and enumerates their vices, their drunkenness, 
gambling, gluttony, wealth, profanity, and “ disgraceful brawls.” 
Yet these men, professing to hold the keys of Peter, and to 
forgive sins, were objects of terror and reverence. They are 
thus described in Chaucer :— 


“Christ's people they proudly curse, 
With broad book and braying bell ; ’ 
To put pennies in their purse, 
They will sell both heaven and hell.” 

jut the mendicant monks roused Wiclif’s indignation to its 
highest pitch, These holy begyvars were a sort of militia sent 
forth by the Church of Rome in the previous century. They 
travelled the length and breadth of the land, and were to be 
found everywhere. They quickly became popular, for they had 
relics to show, pardons to sell, and miracles to relate. Lf any 
man had a very heavy sin lying on his conscience, he 
would not reveal it to his parish priest, who might watch 
him gfterwards, but he waited till a pardoner came round. 
With overbearing insolence, this pardoner would ask: “ By 
whom were you last confessed?’ and when told: “ By my own 
priest,” would reply : “ And who is that wnoramus?*’ ‘Think 
not, reader, that he confessed that man for nothing. These 
begging friars made more money than any other men in England, 
while the regular clergy looked on with jealous dismay. They 
had “letters of fraternity ’’ for sale, beautifully written on 


vellum, splendidly illuminated, and covered with sarsnet, which 


were to the buyer “a sort of running dispensation to keep pace 


with the utmost speed of his transgressions.” Wiclif declared 
they were “Powdered with hypocrisie, covetsie, simonie, 
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blasphemie, and other leasings.” Chaucer's description of these 
“beggars” is too graphic to be omitted :-— 


“ His wallet before him on his lap, 
Brim full of p&rdons, come from Rome all hot : 
In his mail he had a pillow beer, 
Which, as he said, was our lady’s veil; 
He said he had a gobbet of the sail 
That Peter had, when that he went 
Upon the sea, till Jesus him hent (caught). 
He had a cross of latten full of stones, 
And in a glass he had pig’s bones. 
But with these relics, when he found 
A poor parson dwelling in upland, 
Upon a day he got him more money 
Than that parson got in months tway ; 
And thus with feigned flattering and japes (tricks) 
He made the parson and his people apes. 
But truly to tell at the last, 
He was in church a noble ecclesiast ; 
Well could he read a lesson or a story, 
but always best he sung an offertory ; 
Full well he wist when that song was sung 
Iie must preach and well afile his tongue, 
To win silver as well as he could, : 
Therefore he sung so merrily and loud.” 


Once upon a time these friars thought to gainsay Wiclif, and 
to exult over their great adversary. He was very ill at Oxford, 
apparently dying; four “holy be gars,” attended by four 
aldermen, marched into his chamber, told him that his last hour 
was come, and urged him to revoke all that he had sail and 
written against them. Silently the sufferer heard them out, 
then ordering his servants to raise him in bed, he fixed his eyes 
upon them and cried, “I shall not die zbut live, and again 
declare the evil deeds of the friars !’’ They fled in confusion, 
and he was spared to fulfil his word. Of course, Wiclif 
had also incurred by all this writing and preaching the sore 
displeasure of the Pope. But the Pope was then most 
unpopular. He had revived his claim to the tribute money 
extorted from foolish John Lackland, and demanded the arrears 
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of thirty-three years! The independent spirit of Edward the 
Third and his Parliamert resolved to reject his claim, and 
Wiclif wrote in defence of their resolution. They thought 
truly the Pope had enough from, England already, for his 
French collector in London sent off to him every year £20,000! 
So Wiclif was despatched as ambassador to the Pope, and two 
wearisome years were spent in obtaining worthless negotiations. 
Personal acquaintance with Gregory XI. did not increase our 
Keformer’s esteem for Papacy ; he came back a stronger Protestant 
than before. Wiclif also opposed the individual wealth of the 
clergy, who ought, he said, “to use the alms of laymen for the 
good of others.” But in those days all the wealthy offices of 
state were held by the clergy, who were even clerks to the 
King’s larder and kitchen. Speaking against the pride and 
ceremonies which such men introduced, John Wiclif says :— 
“One cord of this thraldom is the lordship claimed by Anti- 
Christ as being full lord, both of spirituals and temporals. 
Thus he turneth Christian men aside from serving Christ in 
Christian freedom ; so much so, that they might well say, as 
the poet saith in his fable the frogs said to the harrow—“ Cursed 
be so many masters.” 

No wonder that the Pope’s indignation fell at last on the 
evangelical Doctor. He was summoned to appear in London, at 
St. Paul's, to answer for his words. He went well protected. 
John of Gaunt, the King’s son, and the Earl Marshal, Lord 


Henry Perey, were his friends. The church was crammed, and 


the noblemen pressed impatiently through the crowd. The 
bishop of London reproved their haste, saying to the Earl, “ If 
he had known what maisteries he would have kept in the church, 


he would have stopped him out from coming there.”’ The 
hery Duke” 


were assembled. Again the Earl Marshal offends, for he bids 


saying, “he has many things to answer for, 
anc thereiore would have need of a soft seat.” This puts the 


Wiclif sit down. 
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Bishop into a “ fumish chafe,” and he declares, “ Wiclif shall 
not sit there, but shall stand.” Again the hasty Duke inter- 
feres, and menaces the Bishop. At last he mutters audibly that 
“he would rather pluck the Bishop by the hair of his head ont 
of his church than take this at his hands.” The words are 
overheard and whispered amorfg the people; the Bishop is a 
favourite, the Duke is not, and the meeting ends in riot and 
uproar. Some months pass quietly away, and then come four 
bulls from Rome, thundering against’ the “Gospel Doctor.” 
Oxford is commanded to seize the heretic and to suppress his 
doctrines. The King himself is urged to aid these operations 
with his ‘farm of flesh,” as he valued his good name on earth, 
his bliss in Heaven, and the benediction of the Holy See. 
These commands are coldly received at Oxford, but another 
summons to London is the result. Again a large crowd is 
gathered outside Lambeth Palace, and the courage of the eccle- 
siastics is rather cooled by the mob bursting into the chapel 
where they sif, and testifying in no mild manner that they will 
resent any injury done to John Wiclif. To increase the alarm, 
& message comes from the Queen mother forbidding the prelates 
to pass sentence against him. This shows how his opinions 
must have spread from the highest to the lowest rank. It was 
sail that if you met two men upon the road, one was sure 
to be a Wiclifite. So all the prelates could do was to com- 
mand the Gospel Doctor to preach and teach his doctrines 
no more; a command which he treated with contempt. At 
the peril of his life he went on boldly as ever; he counted 
not his life dear to him, he expected to die for the truth. 
But strange to say, no man laid hands on him, though his 
followers, the Lollards, were burnt at the stake, with his little 
hooks or the Bible hanging round their necks! Just at this time 
Pope Gregory died, and the Church of Rome presented a curious 
phenomenon to the world—a monster with two heads, and 
these two heads fighting with each other. There were then 
fo Popes, and such was the strife between them and their 
partisans, that Wiclif was well nigh let alone. He entreated the 
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sovereigns of Christendom to seize the opportunity and shake 
the whole Popish fabric to pieces. He exclaims, “ Trust we in the 
help of Christ, for He hath began already to help us graciously, 
in that He hath cloven the head of Anti-Christ, and made the 
two parts fight against each other.” 

Yes, Wiclif's trust was in Christ; he had learned not to put 
confidence in princes, for these failed him. John of Gaunt 
went with him in resisting the covetousness of the clergy, but 
when he spoke of deeper things, and assailed the doctrinal 
errors of the church, he was left alone. Alone he grappled 
with the hideous errors of Popery ; but while one hand pulled 
down the strongholds of Satan, the other was busy with a still 
nobler work. By long years of patient labour, Wiclif gave the 
Bible to England, and so doing, held up that light which alone 
can “convince the world of sin, of righteousness, and of judg- 
ment."’ Work and warfare both were his. The.work was 
worthy of an angel's powers. Work it was well paid—puid by 
the gratitude of all ood en, by souls saved and God clorified. 
Tul then only portions of God’s Word were written in English, 
but Wiclif wave his country the whole Word of God CO pete, 
without note or comment. so that every man might read in his 
own tongue the wonderful works of God. 

Loud outcries against the light thus kindled were raised by 
the benighted Church ; her ministers said, “Alas! the Gospel 
pear! is cast abroad, and trodden under foot of swine, and the 
Gospel of Christ given to be kept by the clergy, is now made 


for ever common to the laity!” Another Synod is éalled, and 


the friars assemble in London at the Blackfriars church ; but 
more fright awaits them. They feel the earth trembling under 
them! London is shaken with an earthquake. Some of the 
friars, pale with lear, propose to leave Wiclif alone 


: but the 
Archbishop turns the 


omen to his own purpose, and tells them 
that the church needed an earthquake to drive out the noxious 
vapours of John Wiclif's doctrines; “whereat the meeting 


proceeded, and condemned all his opinions, declaring that he 
should certainly preach them no more.” 
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Reader, what think you stands now on the very spot where 
this declaration was made ? The house of the Bible Society! Well 
might Wiclif tell the Archbishop, “The truth shall prevail f 
We are not very sorry to find Wiclif banished from Oxford to 
his own quiet parish of Lutterworth ; for he shines there as a 
good minister of Jesus Christ, devoting a portion of each 
morning to the needy, the afflicted, and the dying. He preached 
as he wrote—fearlessly, faithfully, plainly, and scripturally. 


Many of his sermons or “ postils” remain, for he left a mass of 


writing behind him, His church, his pulpit, his table, his 
tattered velvet gown, and the chair in which he died; these 
relics of his outward man also remain, and they are precious, 
for 
“ He was a shepherd, and not a mercenary, 

And though he holy were, and virtuons, 

Iie was not to sinful men dispiteous, 

To draw folk to Heaven with fairness, 

By good example, this was his business.” * 


Wonderful were the last two years of Wiclif’s life. Though 
smitten with palsy, his pen was busier than ever ; though worn 
down by toil, his energy was unimpaired. He worked to the 
last. On the 2U¥th of December, 1384, when about to administer 
the communion to his flock, Wiclif fell on the pavement of his 
church speechless. His Sabbath of rest had begun ; his life-long 
labour was over. Having “served his own generation by the 
will of God, he fell asleep.” When he had lain in his grave 
forty-four years, a Popish decree ordered his grave to be ransacked 
for his body and bones, which were burned and thrown into the 
river Swift ; “and so,’ says Foxe, “ he was resolved into three 
elements, earth, fire, and water, they thinking thereby to extinct 
and abolish the name and doctrine of Wiclif for ever. But 
these and all others must know that as there is no counsel 
against the Lord, so there is no keeping down of veritie, but it 
will spring and come out of dust and ashes, as appeared right 
well in this man. For though they digged up his body, burned 
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his bones, and drowned his ashes, yet the Word of God and truth 
of his doctrine they could not burn.” “The brook,” says 
Fuller, “did convey his ashes into Avon, Avon into Severn, 
Severn into the narrow seas, these into the main ocean. And 
thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doctrine, which 
now is dispersed all the world over.” L. M. L. 


“READY TO DIE.” 


Tur gigantic powers of steam are so variously and extensively 
used in our manufacturing towns, that a stranger cannot tread 
their busy streets without being annoyed at the incessant noises 
which weary his sense of hearing, and alarmed at the perpetual 
vibrations which distress his nerves; while he is surprised on 
visiting the several “works” producing all this commotion, to 
perceive the calmness and seeming indifference with which 
the numerous artisans pursue their perilous labours—perilous, 
however, chiefly from their own individual carelessness, as 
both engineers and masters endeavour to guard against every 
possible accident. Nevertheless, with all ordinary prudent care, 
huinan sagacity cannot always foresee the contingencies which 
sometimes result in some appalling calamity, startling the whole 
community by its enormous sacrifice of life. 

Such has very recently awakened public horror at its 
catastrophe, and lively sympathy for the victims who breathed 
their last in sudden agony, as well gs for the sufferers who yet 
linger m untold misery. 

While wars and rumours of wars exist, in our earth, no 
doubt missiles of destruction will be fabricated ; and the more 
experienced the skill, the more deadly are the weapons devised, 
so that the work-shop, and the proof-room are in some cases 
almost as much the arena of death, as the actual field of battle. 
liarly dangerous, and numerous accidents continually warn the 
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makers of the need of using the utmost caution. Perhaps the 
peril is enhanced by the universal use of gas on all modern 
business premises. Not long ago an explosion destroyed a small 
percussion-cap factory, and five human beings were instantly 
launched into eternity, leaving survivors who speedily died of 
their injuries. Since then, extra precautions have been adopte«|! 
at other similar establishments, yet very soon afterwards another 
disastrous explosion occurred when twenty more persons were 
destroyed, one of them the daughter of a man killed on the 
previous occasion, No one who was in the room where the 
shock originated survives to explain its cause, but eye-witnesses 
in the neighbourhood describe the scene as appalling, and the 
shrieks of the poor victims that endured all the prolonged agony 
of death by fire as heartrending. 

We need not harrow up the feelings by any recital of the 


terrible details, but fix our thoughts upon the importance ot 


preparation for death. ‘This solemn event 1s often sudden, but 


need not be unexpected. “The living know that they shall 


die ;” they know, too, that no age, no rank, no riches, no talents 
exempt mortality from this common lot. History records the 
long succession of rulers and great men who have, one after 
another, founda grave, while the regular bills of mortality reveal 
the namber, though not the names, of the less distinguished dead. 
(yenerally, however, men drop off one by one, and the vacancies 
in society are so quickly filled up that the fact is unheeded, 


except when a large company are suddenly taken at once. Of 


late years we have had such warnings of our coming doom rather 
plentafully. Railway accidents have destroyed tens and twenties ; 
plague and pestilence have swept away scores and fifties ; ships 
with hundreds on board have gone down into the deep ; whiie 
earthquakes have engulphed thousands— and then, indeed, 
mortals do pause a moment in their career of business or plea- 
sure, and begin to inquire who next will be cut off. 

Yet in every social circle, the sable dress, the funeral hearse, 
and the ever-enlarging heap of mentorial cards eall attention to 
the certainty that “there is a time todie.” On the right hand 
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and the left the King of Terrors visits our neighbourhood, bear- 
ing away a son or a daughter ; a father or a mother ; a minister 
or a friend, whose face is seen no more amongst us—and what 
then? Survivors may “commit the body to the tomb in sure 
and certain hope of the resurrection’”—and what then? Our 
Lord Jesus Christ goes a step further, and tells us that “the 
hour is coming in the which all that are in the graves shall hear His 
voice, and shall come forth ; they that have done good, unto the 
resurrection of life; and they that have done evil, unto the 
resurrection of damnation.” Fearful alternative! Who would 
not seek to escape from the wrath to come, and obtain that 
eternal life which is the gift of God. 

My dear young friends—have you ever considered this subject 
when you scan the obituaries in the hewspapers, or note the 
diversified casualties which so often fill their columns? “I am 
affieted and ready to die from my youth up,” wrote the 
Psalmist, and truly he had good cause to be prepared for a 
stuiden fatality, his life being eagerly sought by many enemies from 
the period when his youthful valour had rendered him a notable 
character. Few even in our own peaceful days pass through 
their early years without many a hint to set their house in order, 
to be ready, in case God should say, “thy soul shall be required 
of thee.” Sometimes perilous duty, sometimes incurable malady, 
calls to searchings of heart, yet there is a general reluctance to 
advert to an event at Once so solemn, SO important, and so 
inevitable, so that the physician and the pastor alike find it 
ditheult to intimate the need for considering our latter end. It 
is worthy of observation that our blessed Lord, on the contrary, 
made the prospect of His death the continual topic of his conver- 


sation with His disciples ; and when visited on the Mount of 


Transfiguration by the glorified saints of former dispensations, 


Moses and Elias, “spake of the decease that he should accom- 
plish at Jerusalem.” To the multitudes who thronged to hear 
him, he referred in parables frequently to the universal fate, and 
His perpetual exhortations to His disciples were to be ready for 
the unknown moment when their earthly course should be 
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fulfilled. Are we, then, ready to die? We anticipate the 
changes of life—we prepare for each coming season—we look 
forward to a settled home at some future period ; — have 
we made any provision for our souls during the ages of eternity | 
Lo we pray in all sincerity, “ Lord, ‘make me to know mine 
end, and the measure of my days what it is, that I may know 
how frail Lam?” or, rather, “ what time I have here?” as the 
margin translates the Hebrew text. 

In truth, Death is the great event of life ; involving the most 
momentous change of existence, the most umportant COnsequchces 
to our immortality. To be ready to die does not ensure an 
early death ; indeed, rather does a freedom from perturbation in 
dreading the last enemy often promote a long life, as was 
actually the case with the devout Psalmist, who lived to “a 
good old age.’ Moreover, the pious child Samuel grew up to be 
the aved seer—the intant sanctified from birth became the 
venerable prophet Jeremiah ;—the faithful youth Daniel was 
preserved amid unparalleled dangers throughout the seventy 
years captivity in Babylon! That, as a rule, the righteous do 
not dic in Jarger proportion than the ungodly during the period 
of youth, is evident from the number of grey-headed people who 
in every congregation can testify to God's lovingkindness from 
their early years. - Indeed, nothing so much ensures peace and 
prosperity as being ready for an inevitable necessity—and all 
who in the morning of life exercise repentance toward God, and 
faith in our Lord Jesus Christ's atoning sacrifice for sin, can 
calmly await all the perplexities of this transitory state ; can 
cheerfully occupy the post of duty ; can peacefully watch the 
decline of physical strength, or mental vigour in the spirit of the 
Apostle, who went towards the Jewish capital “ready to be 
offered.’ It is the part of wisdom without delay to secure the 
salvation of the soul while life and reason are continued, for we 
know not how soon our hour may come. 

We shrink from attempting to describe the doom and misery 
of those who dwell among the lost ; but we read in the book of 
ltevelation that “they have no rest,” and that their society is 
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“the devil and his angels.” Did you ever walk through a 
region of this fair earth that was given up to the vilest of mankind, 
and mark the wretchedness, the crime to which human nature can 
descend, or hearken for a moment to the blasphemy, the ribaldry, 
their unhallowed tongues can utter? Hell must be worse still, 
for there no laws restrain evil passions. And have you not 
hasted for security to some sanctuary where God was reverenced, 
and His commands promoted harmony and confidence! How 
delightful is the interchange of Christian communion to the 
Missionary returning from heathen lands! So is the society, 
the employment of heaven, where the spirits of justified men 
made perfect “rest from their labours ;” and there in the 
mansions of our Father's house believers remain for ever with 
Jesus. We are all by nature children of wrath deserving God's 
anger; yet Christ redeems, pardons, sanctifies all who come to 
Him, gives them eternal life, and then they are “ready to 
die | 

“ Ready to die !’—Then we may be busy during life—working 
as under the immediate eye of God—for we cannot be idle in the 
prospect of rendering up an account of the talents with which 
He has entrusted us. 

“ Ready to die !"—Then we shall not be too much elated with 


“Ready to die !’— 
We will not be cast down if adversity beclouds a portion of the 
life which is so soon to be exchanged for endless glory. 
“ Ready to die !"—How lovingly we greet all who are preparing 
for the same eternal home ; how pitifully pray for all those who 
care not for their own immortal souls, tl 
peace. 


“ Ready to die !"—The opening year doubtless dawns on many 
who have received a sure token that 


appear before the Great King The 
already have fallen 


1elr own everlasting 


ere it closes they must 
shadow of death may 
bie upon some of us to whom earthly physicians 
must soon intimate our days are numbered. Dear young reader, 
if such be yourcase, do not be cast down, but remember that He 
who holds the keys of death holds those of life also. And He 
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has himself passed through the grave and illumined its gloomy 
precincts with the light of His glory, and has moreover pro- 
mised—* I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 


where ] an, there ye may be also. 


E. W. P. 
A GOOD BEGINNING. 


Ir every day in the year were New Year's-day, what wonder- 


ful people we all should be! 


The commencement of a year 
seems to be generally taken as a most proper time tor promising 
Ww ourselves, to our friends, and to our God, such a course otf 
action, such propriety of conduct, such an amount of thoughtful- 
ness, as will make us all that is desired. This is especially the 
case with young persons, who have, they hope, a long life to look 
forward to, and in imagination feel how good and pleasant 1t must 


he to make that “life sublime.” Not that there is anything 


peculiar in the day itself, or the season it happens to fall m, to 
force these promises upon us. In England, the new year comes 


in amorg snowballs and icicles; in New Zealand, it appears 
amidst hot sunbeams and smiling flowers. Yet, in whatever 


latitude or longitude we. may be, the new year is thought to be 
a fit period for a good beginning. 

And so it is. The same natural feeling that makes an infant 
pleased with a new rattle, and a child with a new picture, that 
sees a charm in the blossoms of spring, and is conscious of an 
invigorating freshness at the dawn of day, leads us to hail the 
Iippearance of another year, and to grect the first of January as i 
weleoine fnend. We must not, however, so far imitate the 
infant or the child as to be pleased at the novelty merely 
heeause of its I icinesll we must show our wisdom by not 


allowing our good beginning to be beginning and nothing more ; 
we must persevere in our course with the idea that it is mean, 
paltry, foolish} to begin what we are afraid or ashamed to 
continue, 
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What sort of world would this be were there all beginnings 
and no endings? Houses without roofs, pedestals with no 
statues, canvas with unmeaning daubs, factories with no work- 
people! Indeed, there would soon be no people to be had, for 
we should all stop growing, and there would be a universe of 
babies! If, in reference to the things of this life there is a 
constant necessity for progression, how more certainly needful is 
it that in matters pertaining to a higher life—to our minds, our 
hearts, our souls—our good beginnings should conduct to good 
endings 

Delightful it is for a youth on New Year’s morning to resolve 
henceforth to devote himself or herself to God, who will reward 
all those who diligently seek Him,—to learn of Jesus the Great 
Teacher and the all-sufficient Saviour—to know the Holy 
Scriptures, the only true guide to happiness ;— but how solemnly 
sad if that young person in a few weeks forgets that good begin- 
ning, or is satisfied with it alone, im the flattering but false 
notion that such good beginning is sufficient. 

O! poor human nature, why do you allow creatures, who have 
but instinct and not reason to guide them, to surpass you in this 
matter? When a bird collects her twigs, and moss, and earth, 
does she half-build her nest, and then leave it to be scattered 
away by the wind? Does a spider stop half-way in weaving its 
web? Does a bee abandon the hive as soon as his cell is half- 
formed | And shall superior, rational beings profess, determine, 
make a good beginning, and then care no more ? 

Some sort of a beginning this new year must have with each 
ofus. What say you, reader, for yourself, shall it be a good 
one? Perhaps nobody would deliberately choose to make a bad 
one; but how many thoughtlessly neglect to make any choice 
at all except a mere careless exclamation about “turning over a 
new leaf.” Do you act a nobler part than that? Determine to 
begin the year with God, and resolve that this year shall witness 
in you grateful zeal and love to Christ, of whom, though a 
divine person, it is recorded for your imitation, that he “ increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” 
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SOLUTION OF ENIGMA, 53 


And then be sure you don’t trust to yourself while you seek 
for help and advice from Christian relations and friends ; 
while you gather counsel from books; while you acquaint 
yourself with the commands and the good examples contained in 
the inspired volume : do not let the use of any of these means 
prevent you from going direct to your Heavenly Father, and 
seeking by prayer that direction which He only can give, and 
which He will for Christ’s sake most assuredly grant. 

Bonbon. 


SOLUTION OF ENIGMA. 
( See preceding volume, page 306.) 


The beauteous canopy of heaven, 
Adorned with stars like diamonds bright, 
O’er Nature’s face extends her robe, 

And dissipates the gloom of night. 


Time leaves them, as when first they shone 
At God’s command, undimmed by age ; 
For ever shining, ever fair, 

They all our love and awe engage. 


And as a shepherd o’er his flock 

Keeps faithful guard ; just so, with grace 
Majestic, rules the silent moon, 

Till Phebus takes her vacant place. 


The heavenly host, by Aries led, 
And Sirius, too, to nought he yields ; 
But over all one Sovereign Lord 


With unseen power His sceptre wields. 
ELLEN. 


ARE you panting for enjoyment? Would you drink deep draughts of 
the sweetest stream of delight that ever flowed through the human spirit ? 
If so, give yourself to God, and let him “shed his love abroad in your 
heart.’ Then, and not till then, will you taste the true elixir of life.— | 
Pleasant Pathways. 
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A BABY ELEPHANT. 


Ix 1847. arrangements were made for one of the great 
elephant hunts for the supply of the Civil Engineer Depart. 
ment; and the spot fixed on by Mr. Morris, the Government 
Micer who conducted the corral, was on the banks of the 
Kimbul river, about fifteen miles from Kornegalle. 


cavalcade Was a5 oniental as the scencry through which 
it moved: the governor and the officers of his staff: and 
household iormed A long cortege, escorted by the native 
ittendants, horse-keepers, and foot-runners. The ladies were 
borne in palankins, and the younger individuals of the party 
carnmed in chairs raised on poles, and covered with cool green 


awnings made of the fresh leaves of the talput palm. 


Two tiny elephants were entrapped with the herd ; one was 


about ten months old, the other somewhat more. The smallest 
had a little bolt head covered with woolly brown hair. and was the 


amusing and interesting miniature imaginable. [oth kept 
constantly with the herd, trotting after them in every charge. 


When the others stood at rest. they ran in and out between the 


mos} 


legs of the older ones ; not their own mothers alone. but every 
lemale in the group, caressing them in turn. 

The dam of the youngest was the second elephant singled 
out by the noosers ; and as she was dragged along by the decoy 
elephant, the little creature kept by her side till she Wasudrawn 
close to the fatal tree. The men at first were rather imbised 
than otherwise by its anger: but they found:-that it would not 
permit them to place the second noose upon its mother. It ran 
betw mn her and them, it tried to seize the rope, it pushed 
them, and struck them with its little trunk, till 


| they were 
li hack Lo the herd. 


| It retreated slowly, 
anvuling all the way, and pausing at every step to look hack. 
at then attached itself to the largest female remaining in the 
herd, and placed itself across her fore legs, whilst she hung 
down her trunk over its side, and soothed and caressed it. 
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A BABY ELEPHANT. My 


Here it continued moaning and lamenting till the noosers had 
left off securing the mother, when it! instantly returned to her 
side ; but as it became troublesome again, attacking every one 
who passed, it was at last secured by a rope to an adjoiming 
tree, to which the other young oné was also tied up. © The 
second little one, equally with its playmate, exhibited great 
affection for its mother. It went willingly with its captor as 
far as the tree to which she was fastened, when it held out 
its trunk, and tried to rejoin her; but finding itself forced 
along, it caught at every twig and branch it passed with its 
trunk, and screamed with grief and disappointment. 

These two little creatures were the most vociferous of the 
whole herd, their shouts were incessant, they struggled to attack 
every one within reach; and, as their bodies werg more lithe 
and pliant than those of greater growth, their contortions were 
quite wonderful. 

The most amusing thing was, that in the midst of all their 
agony and affliction the little fellows seized on every article of 
food that was thrown to them, and ate and roared simulta- 
neously. * * * Of the two yourlg elephants which were 
taken in the corral, the least was sent down to my house at 
Colombo, where he became a general favourite with the servants. 
He attached himself especially to the coachman, who had a little 
shed erected for him near his own quarters at the stables. But 
his favourite resort was the kitchen, where he received his daily 
allowance of milk and plantains, and picked up several other 
delicacies besides. | 

He was innocent and playful in the extreme : and when 
walking in the grounds, would trot up to me, and twine his little 
trunk round my arm, and coax me to take him to the fruit trees, 

In the evening, the grass-cutters now and then indulged him 
by permitting him to carry home a load of fodder for the horses, 
on which occasions he assumed an air of gravity that was highly 
amusing, showing that he was deeply impressed with the 
importance of the service entrusted to him. Being sometimes 
permitted to enter the dining-room, and helped to fruit at 
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dessert, he at last learned his way to the side-board ; and on 
more than one occasion having stolen in in the absence of the 
servants, he made a clean sweep of the wine-glasses and china 
in his endeavours to reach a basket of oranges. 

For these and similar pranks we were at last forced to put 
him away. He was sent to the Government stud, where he was 
affectionately received and adopted by Siribeddi ; and he now 
takes his turn of public duty in the department of the Com- 
missioner of Roads. —Sir Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon. 


REVIEWS. 

Daily Bible Teachings for the Young. By Turia J. 
HENDERSON. Part L : January. Price 2d. London : 
Knight & Son. 

Tris little work is to supply a text for every day in the year, 
with its appropriate “teaching,” so as to lead children to 
fix their attention on a portion of God’s Word daily. We 
should be glad for it to have a good circulation, and more clad 


if it be the means of making many young ones love their Bibles 
more, 


Childhood and School-days.—Service and Marriage.— Working 


and Reaping. — True Friends in Sickness. London : 

Seeley & Co. 

SIXPeNNY books for distribution, and caleulated to be of 
service in the cottages of the industrious classes. They are 
nicely got up; though, we fancy, too expensive for wide 
circulation. 

The Lamba of Christ's Flock, and I ean do something for 
Jesus ‘ay ertheim & Co. ), are short but true narratives of 
children, showing the power of Christ’s love in very early life. 


We recommend them with great pleasure, Hannah Lee 


(Tract Society) describes the discouragements of a maid-servant 
with an exacting mistress, and her deliverance at last. 
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AN OFFER, 


{(LERGYMEN, PRECENTORS, ORGANISTS, and other 
(' persons practically engaged in promoting Congregational and Sabbath-school 
Psalmody, may obtain a Specimen Copy of 


HE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK by. sending Bix 
camon 


Penny Stamps (which will include the postage) to Mr. William ey, Ri 
House, Plaistow, London, E., giving their own address, and stating whether they 
pefer to have the Established Notation Edition, or that in the Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 
Up to December 8, 1859, nearly 1,300 persons have sent for specimen copies. 


HE SABBATH HYMN AND TUNE BOOK: a book for the 


Congregation and Sabbath-school (price Ils, 6d.), presentsat every opening a Tune 
‘the Harmonies revised, or entirely recast, by JAMES TURLE, Esq., of Westmins- 
ver Abbey), and six or seven Hymns carefully adapted to that Tune, and marked 
for expression. Edited by JOHN CURWEN., 

The singing of the “same hymn to the same tune” will itself be a revolution in 

lmody. 

The Hymns have been anxiously selected with the hope of suiting all the varicties 
of Christian experience, doctrine, and emotion. This will appear on the inspection of 
a novel index of subjects, or, ‘‘ Guide to the choice of a Hymn.” 

There are 77 Tunes and 467 Hymns. The prices are—cloth flush, Is. 6d. ; sheep, 2s. ; 
French morocco, 2s. 6d. 


HE SABBATH HYMN-BOOK, price 1s., containing 467 Hymns, 


large type, is also ready. 1,000 copies of this book have by mistake, been bound 
in better covers than can be permanently afforded. The prices are—cloth flush, ls. 
sheep, Is. 4d.; French morocco, Is. 9d. Some will prefer to use this book in connection 
with tunes of their own selection. 
Small-type editions of the Hymn-book, price 6d., and of the So]-fa Hymn and Tune- 
book, price Is., are contemplated. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 


4 hi “PEOPLES SERVICE OF SONG,” a Tune-book for 
the Pew and the Home Circle (Edited by JOHN CURWEN), has been 
published nine years, and has already obtained a large and established hold on the 
public favour. The Publisher now finds himself able to reduce the price of the various 
editiohs. The Pianoforte and Full-Score Edition, containing 212 Psalm Tunes, Chants, 
and Congregational Anthems, with four verses of a hymn, in large type, and marked 
for expression, accompanying each tune, is reduced in price from 7s. 6d. to 5s. It is 
extensively used in families for Sabbath evening worship. The Organ and Short Score 
edition is reduced from 3s. to 2s.; the Tonic Sol-fa edition from ls. 6d. to Is.; the 
Tenor Part (in the G clef) is reduced from 9d. to 6d. ; the Men’s Part is, as before, 1s. ; 
the Woman’s Part is the same; and the Sol-fa Woman's Part remains at 6d. The new 
bindings of the books reduced in price will be slightly inferior, but those who 
make the earliest applications will obtain them in their former bindings. 

“ We have now used the first edition in our own congregation for some two years, 
and it grows upon our good graces.”— Bible Class Magazine. 

** In all honesty we say that we know not of any sacred tune-book for a congregation 
superior to this. The preface is fraught with the most common-sense and practical 
suggestions. The indexes are admirable.”—Homilist. 

“* The best book of Psalmody, in our opinion, extant.”— Daily News. 


HE CHILD’S OWN HYMN-BOOK, price id., or in cloth, 2d. 


The sale of more than 100,000 copies in the last Half-year, proves the continued 
popularity of this, the First of the Penny Sunday-schoo! Hiymn-books. It is now 
carefully remodelled and considerably enlarged. The Hymns are printed for Expres- 
sion. “The Child’s Own Tune Book” (81 Tunes), in Three Parts, adapted to the 
** Child’s Own Hymn Book,” price 6d. “School Songs—Sacred, Moral, and Descrip- 
tive,” including the “Child's Own Hymn Book,” (containing 170 pieces.) In cloth, 
small edition, 3d.; large, 6d. It is designed to aid instruction in Schools and Families 
and is connected with | nner tunes, which are published separately in School 
Music, containing 188 of the most tasteful and aoualen Melodies, in Three Parts, 
= yr to Voices or the Pianoforte. Harmonised by GEORGE HOGARTH, Eaq., In 
cloth, turned edges, Is. 


HE STANDARD COURSE OF LESSONS on the TONIC 


SOL-FA METHOD of TEACHING to SING. By JOHN CURWEN. Complete, 
with Additional Exercises, Nos. 1 and 2, in cloth, ls. ed. Capable of serving as a direct 
Introduction to the use of the Established Notation in any popular Tune-book. 


London : WARD & Co., 27 Paternoster Row. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION !! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indiges: | 
son which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject 
being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is wit} 
justice called the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach” 
ORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; an 
mild in their operations; safe under any circumstances ; and thousands 
of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. Od., and 11s. each, in every town in te 
kingdom. 


CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not te 
persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION!! 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, and 
Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and c ing appearance. 


It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by a 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft 


smooth, the comlexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, 
prices 2s. Od., by all Medicine V and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S | 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


Are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, 
give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other 
medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have thousands 
from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


* Sold by all Medicine Venders at 1. 14d., or 2. Od. per box, 
INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS. 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of 
suffering from Influenza ; the two doses generally arrest the progres# 
Be sing complaint, and a little perseverance completely removes 
Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed 
by & few doses (frequently by the first) and Asthmatic persons, who 
ao bad not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 
t from the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold by ali Medicine Venders, in Bottles, at la. 1}d., and 2s, 9d., eachs 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Recrrvev.—E. W. B.—W. C.—S. A. A.—Phejos.—M. 8. A.—C. R.— 


R. A. H.—Your “Solution of Enigma "’ was a solution of only one part.— 


R. H, M.—Your translation is incorrect, besides being in bad versification. 
The “ Sonnet ” is unsuitable. 


Booxs Recrtvep.—History of Moses, by Rev. Thornley Smith.—Harry 
Linton.—My First Concealment.—Daily Bible Teachings. 


Some Reviews, with other articles, are crowded out, and must be deferred 
till pext month. 


We can but repeat our determination to give constant and earnest atten- 
tion to the provision of such articles in our Magazine as shall be useful and 
attractive, maintaining, and, if possible, raising the character which we are 
glad to know the Yourn’s Macazine possesses, of a first-class periodical for 


young persons. We confidently appeal to our friends for their recommen- 
dation. 


We have reason to suppose that it would be acceptable to some of our 
readers to have a portion of our pages open for Exquirigs connected with 
the explanation of Scripture, or with moral or religious duties. Should 
such enquiries be sent to us, we will, if not unsuitable, insert them, in some 
cases giving answers with the «uestions, and in other cases leaving the 


questions to be answered by ourselves or our correspondents in future 
numbers, according to the nature of the enquiries. 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the Yourn’s MaGazryr, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C, 


Vols. 1. and Il. of the New Series, price 2s. 6d. each, and cloth cases for 


binding the volumes, 6d. each, as well as the monthly numbers, may .be 
obtained of any Bookseller. 


PREFERRED TO BE 


is superior to anything of the 
kind known.”’ Trade Mark and 
Recipes on each Packet, 4, 8 and 


E BEST ARROWROOT. 
& Delicious in Puddings, Cus- 
¢ tards, Blancmange, Cake, &c., 
O and especially suited to the 
p> delicacy of Children and In- 
l6oz. Obtain it where inferior 
articlesare not substituted, from 
Family Grocers, Chemists, Con- 
AT i> N i fectioners, and Corn Dealers. 
PAISLEY, DUBLIN. 
CO RN | R +74 Market-st., Manchester, and 


valids. The Lancet states, ** This 
23 lronmonger-lanc, London, 
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THE WELCOME STRANGER. 
A TALE FOUNDED ON FACT. 


A VENERABLE old man, with locks as white as snow, sat at his 
cottage door one Sunday afternoon, slowly and with difficulty 
reading his Bible. It was a large, heavy volume that seemed to 
have been long though carefully used, and he traced the lines 
with his finger as he read, to. guide his eyes, for his sight was 
dimmed with age. 

He was a peasant of the canton of Glarus, and his rustic Swiss 
cottage was perched on a lofty table-land, high above the baths 
of Stachelberg, which attract a few summer visitors; though 
they are out of the beat of general travellers. 

The old man’s children and grandchildren had gone to church, 
leaving him all alone ; because the steep mountain side, though not 
so difficult to descend, would have been mighty hard for his old 
legs to climb up again. Still he could, and perhaps did, say in 
his heart, “ And yet I am not alone, for my Father is with me !”’ 

All at once, he heard a quick step, anda panting pedestrian 
came up to him, and exclaimed, “ Good day to you, father!” 

The old man looked up with surprise into the face of a healthy, 
pleasant-looking, gentleman-like man, whom he did not remember 
ever to have seen before. 

“Who are you!” said he, in perplexity. “I don't think I 
know you.” 

“Nor do I know you, my old friend,” returned the other 
cheerily. “I'm an Englishman, spending a few days at the baths 
of Stachelberg: I attended divine service this morning at the 
little church, and, this afternoon, I thought I would scramble up 
the mountain. So, that’s how I come to be here.”’ 

“Pray sit down, Sir,” said the old man, very civilly, and 
dusting the bench for him with the flap of his Sunday coat, 
“T am sure you must be tired after such a walk.” 

“Pretty well for that,” replied the other, sitting down and 


looking all round him ould think nothing of it on a 
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week-day, though a little rest is not disagreeable. You have 
the best of books for your companion, I see, and don’t seem to 
have any others. Pray, do you live here all alone ?”’ 

“© no, Sir!” said the old man. “I have many children and 
granddhildren. My eldest son and his family are now at church, 
‘but will return ‘very shortly. Pray wait till they come back ; 
I dhall ‘be @iad for them to see you, and for you to see them,” 
added he with a smile. 

“Pathers and grandfathers are the ‘same, all the world over,” 
said the Englishman merrily. “I dare say, now, you thmk 
‘there are‘no euch children and grandchildren as your own. Tell 
‘me, is it not sot” 

“Well, Sir, they are such as I feel some reason to be proud 
of, that’s a fact. They are good and dutiful ; and there’s a little 
‘gitl, the youngest of all, who is a downright darling. ‘She is 
“turned of seven years old ; and, doyou know, she wants to learn 
‘to write on paper!” 

“On paper? And on what else should she write ?” said the 
stranger, looking amused. 

“Why, ‘Sir, we all learnt Writing on a slate. Do you see 
that old chest?” 

“Not very well,” said the Englishman, looking into the 
cottage. 

“Follow me, then ”—and the old man, tottering, led the way 
into the kitchen. Everything in it was of the simplest kind, 
but exceedingly clean and nice : there was a stove in the middle 
of ‘the room, and the table was made of a large, smooth block of 
slate. ‘Benches, well scrubbed, supplied the place of chairs ; 
and the beds were in recesses in the walls, and were neatly covered 
with warm, quilted counterpanes. A few coloured prints hung on 
the walls, and also some weapons for the chase. But the principal 
curiosity in the kitchen was a large old chest, made of slates, 
framed'in wood, and apparently of great antiquity. 
sid tho old man, laying his hand on it with « mixtare 

reverence and harmless pride, “this old chest belonged to my 
Great grandiather, and has been in the family a ‘hundred and 
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fifty years'! it I keep my ‘treasures, such as they are, in- 
cluding the family Bible you found :me:reading, and which was 
printed more than a hundred years ago. This chest, as ‘you see, 
Sir, is formed of slabs of slate ; and on the top of it I learnt 
to write, as did my father and my grandfather before me, and my 
children and my grandchildren after me—all but little miss, who 
will needs learn upon paper! ha, ha, ha }—” 

‘Then he proceeded to tell his visitor that the slates came from 
the Blattenberg, in the Sernft Thal—a mountain that contains 
some of the best writing-slate in Europe. It was exported, he 
said, to all parts of the world, for the use of schools. Perhaps 
you, reader, and I, have dene sums on slates from the Sernft 
Thal. | 

After a good deal of ‘interesting desultory conversation, the 
traveller and the old man again found themselves outside the 
cottage, and the Englishman took up the Bible. beage ns 
he, “shall I read you a chapter or two ?” 

“Oh! do, Sir,” cried ‘the old man with eagerness, for my 
eyes, ‘that have lasted'me these eighty years, are now beginning 
‘to fail me ; and I am sorry to say I can ‘read but badly.” 

The traveller thoughtfully turned over the leaves for a minute 
or two, and then in a distinct, deliberate ‘voice, and with great 
reverence and earnestness, began to read. The old man listened 
with enchained attention: he had not had such a treat for many 
aday : several passages to which he had never given any particular 
weight, seemed to strike him with the beauty of novelty, though 
he had often heard and read them before—just as the sun shining 
out suddenly on a patch of meadow-grass, discovers to us gay 
flowers, curious insects, and —s dewdrops, we had not 
previously perceived. 

Nay, this whole visit was like a stream of sunshine ‘to ‘the 
good old man. And’yet there was nothing very remarkable in 
_ it; nor was the stranger's reading distinguished by anything but 
good feeling, good taste, and good sense, accompanied ‘by a dis- 
tinct utterance and pleasant voice. But it went to the old man’s 


heart, and warmed it more than a cup of generous wine. And 
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of the few remarks that afterwards passed between them upon 


what had been read, simple and unaffected as they were, it might 
truly have been said,— 


“ Now, theirs was converse, such as it behoves 
Man to maintain, and such as God approves.” 


The old man was so enchanted with his companion, that he 
begged him to write his name and the day of the month in the 
Bible. The gentleman kindly complied—his name was Forster.* 
He had scarcely done this, when the rest of the family returned 
from church. They were delighted to find the old man and his 
visitor engaged with the Bible ; and the good wife immediately 
hastened to spread the table with the best she had, consisting of 
cheese, brown bread, and raspberries, which she pressingly in- 
vited Mr, Forster to partake. He readily did so, and when at 
length he prepared to return to the valley, the whole family, 
with the exception of the old man, accompanied him some dis- 
tance down the mountain. A little boy of the party, into whose 
pocket Mr. Forster had dropped a small piece of money, shewed 
it to his father, who made him return it. The worthy people 
required no remuneration for their hospitality : the stranger’s 
previous kindness to their father left them, in their own opinion, 
his debtors. And so they parted with mutual thanks and good 
wishes, 


Now, nothing can be simpler than this little incident : and 
that is the beauty of it. There is nothing related in it that is 


not within the compass of ordinary abilities, Was it anything 
very ciffleult or disagreeable that Mr. Forster did for the old 
man? No; he chatted a little with him, read him a couple of 
chapters from the Bible,—and, there, I was nearly saying, was 
the enc. No, by no means: unless I am greatly mistaken, the 
end is not yet. This simple action will be read and commented 
‘very popular book circulates: so much for this 


rid’s reward ; and it is pretty certain that He who has pro- 


on wherever ; 


* Vide “Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers ;” by the Alpine Club. 
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mised not to overlook even the giving.a cup of cold water to a 
disciple, will not forget the reading these two chapters. Sup- 
posing it were as customary among the thousands of English 
travellers who annually scatter themselves over the face of the 
earth, thus to sow seeds by the wayside, as it is for them to 
journalize and take sketches (1 will not say to grumble and 
make frivolous remarks), how many old men might have pleasant 
Sunday afternoons, how many young lads and lasses, labouring 
men and busy housewives might have reason to bless the English 
for some word in season, some ray of light admitted, some bur- 
then made easier to bear ! 

We need not cross the British Channel for this; nor take 
long railway journies, nor go up grand old rivers in steam-boats, 
though I think those who fave such treats should think they 
owed it to society to do some good, however humble, in return, 
But I have known a clergyman standing under a tree in a 
shower of rain, talk so to the purpose to a‘ poor man at his 
side as to make an impression on him, that he declared would 
last him all his life. ‘‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with thy might.” 


A. 


TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 
NO. IV.—SHROVETIDE. 


AwonG the Jews in England in the Middle Ages few appear 
to have excelled in learning and in sanctity the Rabbi Ehoenai. 
His talents were so great that he wrote a commentary on 
the Targum of Onkelos when only sixteen. He travelled also 
in Palestine and other countries ; and, perhaps, had the narra- 
tive of his wanderings come down to our times, it might havg 
rivalled in interest the famous Itinerary of Benjamin of Tudela. 
He was, moreover, a devout, candid, charitable man; and some 
chroniclerf who have treated of him have inclined to the behef 


that he and his family finally embraced Christianity. It 1s 


- 
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, not, however, of the narrative of his conversion that our tale 2 
K professes to treat, but of an incident occurring in the youth of 
the Rabbi's wife, Hadassah. This pious and virtuous Jewess 

was the daughter of parents who, though not rch, were 
he regarded with esteem and veneration by all the Hebrew com- 

Fi munity, especially those who, like them, resided in the good . 

| town of Leicester. They had but two children, Hadassah, 
o devout and meek as her namesake the Queen Esther, beautiful 

as the myrtle which gave its name to both, and pure mm 
thought and life as the lilies of Shushan,—and the promis- 


4 ing youth Shamul. The affection which bound Hadassah 


i, to her brother was of no common order. When he quitted 
i their early home to be apprenticed to a London goldsmith, it 
ty seemed, to use the beautiful words of Korner, ‘as if a spark 4 
“} had been severed from her own life.” But Hadassah was not @ 
a3 the maiden to indulge in the indolent luxuries of a dreamy, 


sentimental grief. 


She quietly went about her daily household 
i) tasks, and only 


gave way to her tears when alone with her 
God in prayer. To pray for 


her absent brother was the 
dearest. the sweetest 


exercise of her soul, and she never 
| thought of retiring to rest at nicht ere she solemnly committed 
| “ 


him to her God somewhat in the following words: ‘* Lord God 


of our fathers, of Abraham, of Isaac. and Israel. have me rey upon 
my brother; and as Thou didst preserve Joseph in Egypt, 
Azaniah, Hananiah, 3 Mishaet and Daniel in Babylon, and Nehe- 


miah in the palace of Artaxerxes. so do Thou keep Shamul 
Thy servant safe in 


that ungodly city, and preserve him 
amidst all the trials and te mptations of his youth.” 


But soon 
a change was to come over her hfe, and a new love to spring 
up in her heart. And though we know well that 


+ 

J “It is not love that weans the heart from love, 
3 It is the dull cold world,” 


yet often a new affection is apt to absorb the being who is the 
subject of it, excluding, for a time at least, earlier ties. For 
though aa is really the antithesis of selfishness, yet, unless 


we keep a strong guard over our own hearts, the very attach- 
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ments and friendships of such fallen beings as we are, are apt 
to make us selfish. And so it was with Hadassah when her 
father betrothed her to Elioenai. As they stood conversing 
together after the betrothal feast was over, while the maiden’s 
mother span and her father bent over the Gemara, Hadassah 
noticed not that, it being Shrovetide, the streets and lanes of 
the city were echoing with noisy merriment. Her whole soul 
was absorbed in listening to the eloquence of her lover, while 
he spoke to her of his travels, telling, her that he had drunk 
water out of the well of Bethlehem, had climbed “ that goodly 
mountain and Lebanon,” had visited Ramah, Jericho, Hebron. 
He told her of the terebinth tree of Mamre, Abraham's tree, 
under which a great fair was held in ancient times, at which 
fair the unfortunate captives taken by Titus had been exposed 
for sale as slaves in such vast numbers as to find a lack of 
purchasers. And he had stood on Mount Zion and seen the 
ruins of the second temple, aye, and of the first, too, if 
traditions are to be trusted; for even at this hour they show 
« huge unhewn pillar, which it is said alone of all the build- 
Ings of the temple resisted the teeth of the Shamer worms, 
those mysterious insects of which Solomon is said to have 
made use when he found tools ineffectual against the hard 
marble of the quarries of Lebanon. This pillar Khoenai had 
seen, and had visited the valley of Jehoshaphat, and the site 
of Araunah’s threshing-floor. And he gave Hadassah speci- 
mens he had gathered up of the black and red spars of Pales- 
tine, those stones which still go by the name of “ Jacob's 
tears,” and are supposed to be petrifactions of the briny drops 
shed by the Patriarch when vainly searching for Joseph. 
Krom the history and topography of Palestine, they entered 
by an easy transition into the vast field of Talmudic lore, a 
subject with which the young Rabbi was more conversant 
than perhaps any man living at that epoch. He told Hadassah 
many legends, some of them highly poetical, others wild and 
extravagant in the extreme, if taken literally, but intended 
probably, in the first instance, merely as figurative. He told 
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‘ea 


her of the various orders in the angelic hierarchy of Metatron, 
the angel of prayer, of Elaoth, and of Uriel, “ the light of 
God;” he who guided arid taught the Prophet Esdras as Virgil, 
in the sublime fable of the Italian, guided and taught Dante. 
There is something in the 2nd Book of Esdras, with the dusky 
splendours of its style, the patriotism, the piety it displays, 
the beauty of some of the metaphors, the love of natural 
objects, and especially of flowers therein evinced, which makes 
it particularly fascinating to a young and imaginative mind. 

And Hadassah loved this book of all others, and listened 
with rapt attention while her lover expounded it to her. 

“ Tell me, Elioenai,”’ she exclaimed, as he repeated to her 
that beautiful verse—‘ These be they that have put off the 
mortal clothing, and put on the immortal, and have confessed 
the name of their God. now are they crowned and receive 
palms.’—* Tell me, Elioenai, for there is nought thou knowest 
not, whereof are the crowns woven, wherewith the blessed are 
crowned ? ”’ 

“ They that are skilled in the things of God,” he replied, 
“ tell us that there are two crowns, one of gold, the other of 
gems and fair margarites.”’ And he repeated to her a passage 


Christian poets :-— 


“And when the soul arrives at last 
In Paradise, there wait 
A crowd of ministering spirits there 
Around its ruby gate. 
They put the sordid grave-clothes off, 
In raiment pure and white 
They clothe him, glistering garments spun 
From glorious clouds of light ; 
They set two crowns upon his head 
Of purest gold is one, 
The other diadem is wrought 
Of gold and precious stone ; 
And giving myrtle in his hand 
They praise him and they say, 


*Go in and eat thy bread henceforth 
In gladness every day.’ 


i 

: in the Talmud, which has been thus versified by one of our ; 
| 
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“And it is joy to me, Hadassah,” he added, “that they 
place myrtle as well as palm in the hands of the blessed. For 
it is the dearest flower to me, sweeter to me than the rose, the 
lily, or the blushing pomegranate blossom, inasmuch as to me 
its name beareth an echo of thine own.” 

Hadassah blushed, and her dark eyes glowed with joy at 
being beloved by one so good and gifted. Her prayers that 
night were all thanksgivings ; and in her newly-found happi- 
ness she forgot to mention at the throne of grace the needs 
and the dangers of her brother. Sad that happiness should 
make us selfish, even in our prayers. But bitter was her 
punishment when news of that forgotten brother's death 
brought desolation to her heart. His death! that in itself 
would have been misery enough, even had it not been attended 
with circumstances of such extreme horror and distress. And 
here it will be necessary to give a passing glance at the 
position of the Jews in England in the Middle Ages. The 
ignorant and fanatical populace were always ready on any 
occasion to persecute and maltreat their Hebrew fellow-citizens, 
and this was especially the case during the wild carnival of 
Shrovetide, when the laws almost ceased to have any power 
in restraining the fierce tumults of the mob. Seldom did Lent 
arrive without at least some half-dozen Jews being butchered 
by the so-called Christians, and sometimes the number’ of 
victims amounted to several hundreds. And the intelligence 
which gave such misery to Hadassah was, that Shamul had 
been induced to take part in a banquet given by some of his 
Gentile acquaintances, and had been provoked into making 
some remark which had been construed into a reflection upon 
Christianity, in revenge for which he had been stabbed to the 
heart by the infuriated revellers. Need we speak of Hadassah’s 
grief? What a depth of pathos is there in those lines :— 


“They were but two, and when that spirit pass’d, 
Woe to the one—the last.” 


But that which gave its edge to the sister’s anguish was the 
feeling that, perchance, her neglect of her unhappy brother on 
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that eventfil evening was the cause of his death, so sudden, 
and, perhaps, 80 unprepared; not that she was one of those: J 
who tie the Almighty’s decrees to ® man's prayer; but she § 
knew that God works by means, and that those whom we 2 
commit to His protection, He will protect. She did not, ike § 
Cain, ask, “Am I my brother's keeper ?” but she thought she 
heard the words, “ The voice of thy brother’s blood crieth unto 
me from the ground.” Well, she knew that even prayer has 
no power over the past, but she uttered a loud cry, “ Lord, 
forgive me this-sin.”” And while she prayed, there seerhed to 
stand before her Metatron, the Angel of Prayer, he who all 
day long goes about through the whole earth listening to the 
prayers of men in order to lay them before God. And he 
stood beside her and spread his wings over her in blessing, 
but suddenly the vision seemed to melt away, and the angel’s — 
golden hair and roseate wings changed into the glow of sun- 
rise, and his snowy robes into the white draperies of her 
chamber. Was this indeed only a dream, after all? Was her 
brother still living? Ah! the bliss of such an awakening— 
of a sad vision told for joy at morn— 


“For joy that we have woke and found it but a dream.” 


It was long before she could realise that Shamul’s death 
was only an ugly phantom! but she was not the less humbled 
for her neglect, and resolved, for the rest of her life, in sorrow 
and joy, anxiety or hope, he should ever be remembered at the 


throne of grace. And, surely, if in truth she and her husband 
became converts to Christianity, it was as if her pious cares 


for her brother were paid back again upon her own soul. 


JANET. 


You may as soon fill a bag with wisdom, a chest with virtue, or a circle 


witha triangle, as the heart of man with anything below. A man may 


have enough of the world to sink him, but he cam never have enough to 
satisfy him.— Smooth Stones. 
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AN AUTOMATON. NIGHTINGALE. 


Hovprx, in his “Memoirs,” relates the following remarkable proof 
of his assiduity in this mechanical phase of his life. He had received 
an order from a merchant of St. Petersburg to construct an automaton 
nightingale, and he agreed for a large sum to make a perfect imitation of 
the above bird. This undertaking offered some serious difficulties ; for, 
he tells us, though he had already made several birds, their singing was 
quite arbitrary, and he had only consulted his own taste in arranging 
it. The imitation of the nightingale’s pipe was much more delicate, 
for he had to copy notes and sounds which were almost inimitable. 
Fortunately it was the season for this skilful songster, and Houdin 
resolved to employ him as his teacher. He went. constantly to the 
wood of Romainville, the skirt of which almost joined the street m 
which he lived; and, laying himself on a soft of moss in the 
densest foliage, he challenged his master to give him lessons. (The 
nightingale sings both by night and day, and the slightest whistle, in 
tune or not, makes him strike up directly.) Houdin wanted to imprint 
on his memory the musical phrases with which the bird composes its 
melodies. The following are the most striking among them : Trou-trou- 
tiow, ut-wt-ut-ut-ut, tchitchou, tchitchou, tchit-tchit, rrrrrrrrrrrrrowtt, 
&c. Houdin had to analyse these strange sounds,—these numberless 
chirps, these impossible “ rrrrrouits,” and recompose them by a musical | 
rocess. To imitate this flexibility of throat, and reproduce the 
Scimmaniiion modulations, Houdin made a small copper tube, about the 
size and length of a quill, in which a steel piston, moving very freely, | 
produced the different sounds required ; this tube represented in some 
respects the nightingale’s throat. .This instrument had to work 
mechanically : clockwork set in motion the bellows, opened or closed a 
valve which produced the twittering, the modulation and the sliding 
notes, while it guided the piston according to the different degrees of 
and depth wanted. Houdin had also to impart motion to the 
bird : it must move its beak in accordance with the sounds it pro- 
duced, flap its wings, and leap from branch to branch, which, however, 
was purely mechanical labour. 
After repeated experiments, Houdin succeeded in creating a system 
half musical, half mechanical, which only required to be improved by 
fresh studies from nature. Provided with this instrument Houdim: 
hurried off to the wood of Romainyille, where, seating himself under 
an oak, near which he had often héard a nightingale sing, he wound 
= the clockwork, and it began playing in the midst of profound 
nee; but the last notes. had scarcaly died away ere a concert 
commenced from various parts of the wood, This collective lesson did 
not suit his purpose, for he wished to compare and study, and could 
positively distinguish — Fortunately for Houdin, all the 
musicians and one of them began a solo of dulcet sounds.and 
accents, which Houdin most attentively followed, thus ing & 
portion of the night, when the conjuror returned home. His lesson 
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had done him so much good, that the next morning he began making 
important corrections in his mechanism ; and after five or six more 
visits to the wood, Houdin attained the required result—the nightin- 
gale’s song was perfectly imitated.—Stories of Inventors dc., by J. Timbs. 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE MOORS. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


We have heard much about the Moors in Spain, but now the 
tables are turned, and we hear of the Spaniards in Morocco. It 
is not necessary that we should inquire into the merits of the 
quarrel which has revived the old animosity between the Catho- 
lic Cross and the Mahommedan Crescent. Every day the news- 
papers tell us something about it, and before this little sketch 1s 
in the hands of our readers, the newspapers may have told us 
that something decisive has been done on one side or the other. 
All that is proposed in the following pages is a brief glance at 
the Moots and Morocco. 

Unce upon a time, according to the Spanish legend, Rodrigo 
the Goth determined to solve an old problem, to untie the 
Gordian-knot or sever it with his sword. There was an ancient 
tower on the summit of a lofty rock, and there was one chamber 
in the tower, and a strong iron-grating fastened with many locks 
in the centre of the chamber floor, and there was a stone with 
an inscription, laid down nobody knew how or by whom, declar- 
ing that the king who raised the stone and discovered the wonders 
beneath it, should learn both good and evil. Rodrigo, with 
twelve of his stoutest ouards, made the attempt and succeeded, 
and descending into subterranean halls redolent of carbonic acid 
gas, which extinguished the lights and choked the guards, learned 
trom a Greek scroll in the hand of a bronze statue that he should 
be dispossessed of his kingdom, he having arrived at an unfortu- 
nate hour, and that his overthrow should be completed by a 
swarthy race of Saracens. Rodrigo heard, so says the legend, 
the shrill sound of distant clarions, and the heavy tramp of an 
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approgching army. Gloomily he ascended to the light, gloomily 
descended the rock, and while so doing the crumbling tower 
fell in with an awful crash, and left but a rubbish heap to mark 
its mysterious site. 

Rodrigo, instead of profiting by the warning which he had 
received, plunged into the grossest excesses, industriously em- 
ployed himself in making enemies, and was indefatigable in his 
exertions to exhaust the patience of peers and peasants. Ceuta, 
even then a Spanish fortress on the Moorish coast, was governed 
bya gallant gentleman named Count Julian, and this nobleman, 
having received a cruel and irreparable injury from Rodrigo, 
thirsted for revenge—a sentiment considered highly honourable 


and by no means unchristian in, a soldier and a gentleman of 


that day. He entered into negotiations with Musa ben Nasir, 


a Moorish general of great renown, who with a small body of 


troops crossed the Straits of Gibraltar, and invaded Andalusia. 
There was a terrible struggle, but Rodrigo, notwithstanding all 
his horses and all his men, was unable to withstand the turbaned 
warriors, and the Moors became the masters of Spain from 
Gibraltar to the Pyrenees. Had it not been for Charles the 
Hammer, their conquest might have extended still further ; as 
it was, they established a government in the Peninsula eminently 
superior to that which had preceded it, and in the Egyptian 
darkness which prevailed over Christendom in the Middle Ages, 
kept alive the brightest lamp of Oriental learning, and attracted 
students to their universities from all the. other nations of 
Kurope. The Moors accomplished their work in Spain, and 
were driven out at last before its chivalry. On the 4th of Jan., 
1492, the last of the Moorish kings departed from Granada, 
and Ma the summit of a neighbouring hill took his last sorrow- 
ful farewell. The place is still called the “last sign of the 
Moor.” So the race returned to Africa after seven centuries’ rule 
in Spain, and under Ferdinand. and Isabella—names! great in 
history—Spain became a colossal power in the world. 

How the Moors suffered under the Spaniards would be ternb le 
to relate ; the religion of Mecca never tolerated such barbarities 
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as were sanctioned and approved by the religion of Rome. The 
savage ferocity of the Spanish soldier was outrivalled by the 
exquisite tortures invented by Spanish priests ; and dreadful it 
is to reflect, that every torment inflicted, every sword blood- 
stained, every faggot kindled, was regarded as something 
acceptable to Heaven! The Moors looked upon Spain as a 
land that was their own, and they still maintain the belief that 
it will fall again into their power. 


Fair Spain was vanquished by our sword 
And Allah’s name was all adored ! | 
But Allah's hand hath bent the bow 
That laid our nation’s honour low ; 

Dark and mysterious is His will, 

Yet Allah’s name be worshipped still. 


Go to the Crystal Palace, Sydenham. Visit the Alhambra 
C4urt ; look around you in the dim, mysterious twilight at the 
graceful magnificence which is revealed on every side. Columns 
of white marble, stalactite arches springing out of one another, 
a firmament of gold and azure, trelliswork of divers colours, 
glistening tapestry, rich mosaics, soft couches, a fountain casting 
up its silvery stream to fall again in a shower of diamonds—you 
see but a pattern of what Moorish architects could accomplish 
and Moorish taste conceive. Should you ever wander to Spain, 
you may visit the desolate Moslem palace, and though it has been 
employed for ignoble purposes, “though it has been alternately 
a barrack, a prison, a tea-carden, and an almshouse—the Alham- 
bra is still one of the most wonderful productions of Eastern 
splendour.” 

How different is the condition of the Moors of the present 
day to what it was when their monarch swayed the sceptre in 
the courts of the Alhambra, how little to mark their bygone 
glory, how small a trace of their ancient civilization. The poor 
bankrupts have saved nothing from their wreck of fortune. 


griculture, horticulture, plantations, mechanical arts, and manu- 


facturing operations, science and literature, philosophy and laws 
y were once remarkable ; but their hands 
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have lost their cunning, and the monuments of antiquity only 
attest the wisdom and power of the Moors. 

The waves of the Mediterranean break upon its shores, and 
the shadow of Atlas falls on its plain as they did five hundred 
years ago—but how changed is Morocco in everything else but 
its physical geography. The lanfl is exceedingly fertile, and 
immense crops of grain are raised with very little trouble ; but 
even with land so fruitful-and crops.so plentiful, the idleness 
and indifference of the people frequently reduce them to famine. 
With a little care the land would yield a threefold increase ; but - 
such care is never exercised. Observe that patch of fallow land! 
An English farmer would soon transform it to a wheat field ; but 
the Moor will do nothing of the sort; the soil to him is im- 
poverished, and he will take no means to enrich it. You have 
heard of Arabian horses, how symmetrical, docile, swift, and 
‘aluable they are : look at that poor meagre beast, so lean of 
flesh and secant of hair—that is one of them. To be sure you 
may find a’ few specimens of the old famous “white barb,” 


just as you might find an honest, thrifty, intelligent Moor; but 


the specimens are very scarce. Bad farmers and indifferent 
craziers, the Moors are no less deficient as manufacturers. Most 
of them live in huts or tents ; the women spin wool and cotton, 
and the men weave it into cloth. In the chief towns there are 
some manufacturers, and some tradesmen, but they are an idle and 
careless body, doing nothing well, except some kind of tanning, 
and the making of red silk caps at Fez. Tanning of goat skins 
is carried on to a considerable extent, and large quantities are 
annually expbrted. Caravans cross the Sahara, and keep up a 
trade with Timbuctoo ; pedlars and pilgrims to Mecca keep up 
a limited traffic with other parts of Africa and Asia; trading 
feluceas coast the African shore, and thus maintain a correspon- 
dence with Alexandria. But the commerce of Morocco is small 
nevertheless, and the immense sums said to be realised by the 


African trade are reduced to a narrow margin, when the diffi- 
culties of the journey and the dilatory mode of conducting 
business are taken into account. | 
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The people of Morocco are a mixed race ; Negroes, Arabs, 
Bereters, Jews, and the Moors, formerly a mixed race themselves, 
made up of Arabs, Vandals, and Mauritanians, but long since 
having become a distinct nation. The Negroes shipped from 
Soudan are better off than those who are sent to the United 
States—there, under the banner of liberty, and in a country 
which glories in the sentiment “All men are free and equal,” 
they must labour and die on a cotton-plantation—the flesh-and- 
blood chattels of a master who calls himself Christian ; im 
Morocco they are better treated, more kindly regarded, and have 
brizhter hopes—hopes frequently realised—of emancipation. The 
Arabs of Morocco are a wandering race, who with their tents 
and camels often change their place of abode, and have much of 
the old Ishmaelitish spirit. It is not necessary to describe other 
varieties of race, but the Jews demanda word or two in passing. 
Everywhere you find the Jews ; in Christian countries—Catho- 
lic and Protestant ; in Pagan lands—Mahommedan and heathen; 
the seed of Abraham is found in all parts of the world, always 
in bad repute, always badly treated, “a hissing and a bye-word 
among the nations.” The Jews of Morocco carry on the chief 
trade and money transactions ; but they are badly used ; they 
must not mount a horse, nor sit with their legs crossed, nor read 
Arabic, nor resent an insult ; they are compelled to wear a par- 
ticular dress to mark their degradation > to pay a capitation tax, 


and to dwell in places set apart. Woe unto the sons of Isaac 


when the sons of Ishmael are hard pressed for piastres, as they 
are stripped of their wealth, sometimes by open violence, and at 
others by legal chicanery—and for them there is neither iaw 
nor justice. 

The Moors are an idle, apathetic race, but they are as proud as 
they are lazy, as lazy as they are ignorant, and as ignorant as 
they are bigoted. They are very exact in their religious per- 
formances, and much given to persecute those who differ from 
them in mattersof faith, so that Christian settlers fare little 
better than the Jews, except that the European powers are 
strong, and, as a sagacious Turk observed, “ Mashallah, the 
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Franks are a wonderful people.” The dress of the Moor, no less 
than his habits of life, contrasts singularly with that of the 
Western nations. It is picturesque and graceful, consisting of 
an under-garment of some light material, with very full sleeves, 
white linen drawers, a kaftan or waistcoat, a large mantle or a 
silken sash, a turban, and boots or slippers. A group of sedate 
Arabs at a city gate, or a Moorish girl at a fountain, are capital 
subjects for an artist. 

As to the government of Morocco. it is a pure and simple 
despotism. The Sultan does that-which is right in his own 
eyes, and very often wrong in those. of everybody else. The 
lives and fortunes of his subjects are at his disposal, the stick 
and the scimitar-are at his command, and he may, if it so please 


him, punish the innocent and reward the guilty ; no restraint of 


any sort is recognised as binding upon the Sultan, he may say 
and unsay whatever he deems proper,,and is not, as one of them 
boasted, “an infidel, that he should be the slave of his word !”’ 
But there are, of course, some limits to the Sultan’s authority, 
and where no constitutional boundaries are fixed, there are the 


unconstitutional methods of deposing a tyrannical monarch, or 


putting him to death. Generally the Sultan knows, as: though 
by instinct, how far he can go, and would no more contemplate 
exceeding that limit than he would of administering public jus- 


tice without the State-umbrella being held over his head ! 


The army of Morocco in time of peace consists of a force of 


from 30,000 to 35,000 men, including the Emperor's guard. 
But in war the Sultan appeals to the different tribes subject to 
his authority, and who are expected to swell the standing army 
by the addition of volunteers. These volunteer or irregular 
corps receive no pay, but are allowed to pillage and devastate 
the provinces in which they may be called upon to serve. The 
army by this means sometimes amounts to 300,000 men. The 
army of the late Sultan, Abd-er-Rahman, was 35,000 strong. Of 
these 12,000 were regular infantry, organized by the reigning 
Sultan, Sidi Mohammed, 16,000 constituting the Negro guard, 
with 4,500 cavalry, and 2,500 artillery. Nearly 15,000 riflemen 
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have been added to the army since the commencement of hos- 
tilities with Spain ; the Kabyles have also joined the standard, 
and there appears to be a marked improvement in the discipline 
of the troops. But how unlike the troops that swarmed with 
fiery zeal upon the’Spanish Peninsula in the days of yore, unlike, 
as are the boastful Spaniards to the soldiers of the old Western 
chivalry, whose famous deeds are told in song and story. - 

A strugule between the religions of Rome and Mecca is one 
with which English Protestants have little sympathy. The days 
of Moorish triumphs are ended; once the Moors were the masters 
of one of the fairest lands in Christendom, but those times are 
gone, and the ostentatious display of the keys of Spanish cities 
is all that is leftto them of their ancient conquests. And Spain 
has sunk very low among the nations; once she held a lofty 
place, her sons asserted her freedom and drove out their Saracenic 
masters, her ships rode on all waters, her flags fluttered in every 
breeze, her mariners discovered new lands, and added them to 
Leon and Castille, even our own country was threatened by in- 
vasion, and in the Tower of London there are still preserved 
some of the instruments of torture with which the Invincible 
Armada was freighted for the “soft persuasion” of English 
Protestants to recant their faith. How different is it with Spain 
now! Her glory has departed, her ancient power, both in the 
old and new world, has flown. And while the adherents of the 
Romish cross and the Saracen crescent have been sinking in all 
that is great and good, our own country has been rapidly pro- 
gressing in civilization, manufactures, commerce, literature and 
science ; more and better than all, in the faith and practice of 
the religion of the Bible. It is this which makes us a great 
people, this which elevates us above other nations, this which 
animates our courage and inspires our zeal, which makes us a 
happy and contented race, undisturbed by civil commotion, un- 
dismayed by foreign foes. A free, unfettered Bible has made us 


what we are, “Not unto us, 0 Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy 
name give glory!” 
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DISCONTENT. 
A parrot, still of tender age, 


Hung, fed with care, in gilded cage, © '-- 


But nothing could his grief assuage, 
He pined for liberty ! 


The choicest morsels she could find, 

His mistress gave with gestures kind, 

But to all friendship he was blind, 
Deprived of liberty ! 


One morn while tending him with care, 


With a forgetfulness most rare 
She lifts the sash !—he feels the air, 
And flies for liberty ! 


His aching limbs, unused to flight, 
Oblige him quickly to alight, 
But weariness to him is light 

When shared with liberty ! 


A noble elm with branches spread 

High in the air uplifts its head, 

The parrot there by instinct led, 
Enjays his liberty ! 


The clouds have chased the sun away, 

The pouring rain has forced its way ; 

The parrot soon unsheltered lay, 
Regretting liberty ! 


Hungry and wet, and numb with cold, 


His claws, grown stiff, no longer hold, 
He falls and dies! a victim bold 
Of stolen liberty ! 


MORAL. 


Affection, to the truly wise, 

Appears a far more precious prize, 

And bears a value in their eyes, 
Beyond all liberty ! 

Of discontent let each beware ; 

Small ills we all must learn to bear ; 

The parrot’s fate we too may share 
In seeking liberty ! 


M.H. 
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THE SACRED TOOTH. 


“we most remarkable object at Kandy,” says Sir J. 


Emerson Tennent in his recently published work on Ceylon, 


is unquestionably the dalada, asserted to be the ‘ sacred 
tooth’ of Buddha, which for so many centuries has commanded 
the unreasoning homage of millions of devotees. The fate of 
this renowned relic is so remarkable, and its destruction 1s 
related with so much particularity by the Portuguese annalists 
of the period, and their European contemporaries, that no 
historical doubt can be entertained, even were internal evi- 
dence wanting, that the tooth now exhibited at Kandy is a 


spurious and modern substitute for the original, destroyed in 
1560.” 


Sir J. E. Tennent gives a translation of the Story of the 
Destruction of the Sacred Tooth, taken from the Portu- 
guese of Diego de Couto. After describing the siege and 
reduction of Jaffna in 1560, by the Viceroy Don Constantine 
de Braganza, the narrative proceeds as follows :— 


“Amongst the spoils of the principal temple they brought to the 
viceroy a tooth mounted in gold, which was generally said to be the 
tooth of an ape, but which these idolators regarded as the most sacred 
of all objects of adoration. The viceroy was immediately made aware 
that its value was inestimable, as the natives would be sure to offer 
vast sums to redeem it. They believed it to be the tooth of their 
great saint Buddha. This Buddha, so runs their legend, after visiting 
Ceylon, travelled over Pegu and the wdjacent countries, converting the 
heathen and working miracles ; and, death approaching, he wrenched 
this tooth from its socket, and sent it to Ceylon as the greatest of 
relics. So highly was it venerated by the Singhalese and by all the 
people of Pegu, that they esteemed it above all other treasures. 


“ Martin Alfonso de Mello happened to be in Pegu with his ship on 
business, when the viceroy, Don Constantine, returned (to Goa) from 
Jaffna-patam, and the king, hearing that the ‘tooth’ which was so 
profoundly revered by all Buddhists had been carried off, sum- 
moned Martin Alfonso to his presence and besought him, on his 
return to India, to entreat the vicerov to surrender it, offering to give 
in exchange whatever might be demanded for it. And those who 
know the Peguans, and the devotion with which they regard this relic 
of the devil, affirm that the king would have given three or even four 

sadoes to obtain possession of it. By advice of 


king despatched ambassadors to accompany him 


hundred thousand ern 
Martin Alfonso, the 
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to the viceroy on this affair, and empowered them to signify his 
readiness to ratify any agreement to which they might assent on his 
behalf. 


“ Martin Alfonso, on reaching Goa, in April, 1561, apprised the 
viceroy of the arrival of the envoys, who, after their reception, opened 
the business for which they were accredited, making a request for the 
tooth on behalf of their sovereign ; offering in: return any terms that 
might be required, with a proposal for a perpetual alliance with 
Portugal, and an undertaking to provision the fortress of Malacca at 
all times when called upon ; together with many other conditions and 
promises. The viceroy promised an early reply, and, in the meantime, 
communicated with his veteran captains and fidalgos, all of whom were 
in favour of accepting an offer which would recruit the exhausted 
treasury ; and so eager were they, that the question seemed to be 
decided. 

“ But the matter having reached the ear of the Archbishop, Den 
Gaspar, he repaired instantly to the viceroy, and warned him that he 
was not to permit this tooth to be ransomed for all the treasures of the 
universe ; since it would be dishonouring to the Lord, and would afford 
un opportunity to these idolators to pay to that bone the worship 
which belonged to God alone. The archbishop wrote memorials on 
the subject, and preached against it from the pulpit, in the presence of 
the viceroy and his court, so that Don Constantine, who as a conscien- 
tious Catholic feared God and obeyed the Church, hesitated to proceed 
with the affair, or to take any step that was not unanimously approved. 
He thereupon convened an assembly of the archbishop, the prelates, 
and heads of the religious orders, together with the captains and senior 
fidalgos, and other officers of the Government ; he laid the matter 
before them, the large offers of money. that had been made for the 
tooth, and the pressing wants of the service, all of which could be 
provided for out of so great @ ransom. After mature deliberation, a 
resolution was come to that it was not competent to part with the 
tooth, since its surrender would be an incitement to idolatry, and an 
insult to the Almighty; crimes which could not be contemplated, 
though the state, or even the world itself, might be imperilled. Of 
this opinion were the prelates, the inquisitors, the vicar-general of the 
Dominicans, Fra Manuel de Serra of the same order, the prior of Goa, 
the father custodian of the Franciscans, Padre Antonio de Quadros of 
the Company of Jesus, the Provincial of India, and others of the 
Society of the Jesuits. , 

“This resolution having been come to and committed to writing, to 
which all attached their signatures (and a copy of which is now in our 
possession in the Récord Office), the viceroy called on the treasurer to 
produce the tooth. He handed it to the archbishop, who, in their 
presence, placed it in a mortar, and with his own hand reducing it to 
powder, cast the pieces into a brazier, which stood ready for the 
purpose ; after which, the ashes and the charcoal together were cast 
into the river in sight of all, they crowding to the verandahs and 
windows which looked upon the water. 
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« Many protested against this measure of the viceroy, since there 
was ae to prevent the Buddhists from making other idols ; and 
out of a piece of bone they could shape another tooth in resemblance of 
the one they had lost, and extend to it the same worship ; whilst the 
gold that had been rejected would have repaired the pressing neces- 
sities of the state. In Portugal itself much astonishment was expressed 
that these proceedings should have been assented to. 


“To commemorate the event, and to illustrate the spirit which had 
dictated an act approved by the fathers of the company, and signalised 
by zeal for Christianity and the glory of God, a device was designed as 
follows :—On an escutcheon was a representation of the viceroy and 
the archbishop surrounded by the prelates, monks, and divines, who 
had been present on the occasion, and in the midst was the burning 
brazier, together with Buddhists offering purses of money. Above, the 
letter C, being the initial of Don Constantine, was repeated five times 
thus— 

CCCCC 
and below it the five words— 
Constantinus cali cuprdine 
crumenas cremavu, 


the interpretation being that ‘Constantine devoted to heaven, rejected 
the treasures of earth.’ ” 


Sir Emerson then savs : 


“The story as told by De Couto is curiously illustrative of the 
genius and faith of the Buddhist races. No sooner was it rumoured 
that the relic had been seized by Don Constantine, than the sovereign 
of Pegu, who had previously despatched annual embassies to offer 
homuasre at its shrine, sent in haste 7? redeem it hy an exchange of 
treasure and political services, The fidalvos ot Goa were eager Lo 


ea er their exhausted treasury on the generous terms which he 
offered ; but the piety of the Roman Catholie prelates was triumphant, 


the idolatrous object was consumed, and its ashes scattered on the sea. 

= Bat a very few years elapsed before the delusion was revived, and 
not only a duplicate, but a triplicate of the desecrated relic were 
regarded with undiminished adoration both in Pegu and Ceylon. The 
story of the resuscitated imposture is related by De Couto. The king 
of Pegu, in 1566, having been told by the astrologers that he was to 
wed a Singhalese princess, Seni Lo demand her in marriage ; but the 
reigning sovereign, Don Juan Dharma Pale having unfortunately no 
child, the prophecy was on the point of discomfiture - when his cham- 


berlain, | nobleman of the bl ox roval, sugvested the subst itution ot 
~ own da igniter, and adde ty to fraud bv feigning to the 
evyuan envoys that he still hye ld it} secret the dalada, falsely 


supposed to have been destroyed by the Christians at Goa. The device 
Stic the Suppositit Princess was received in Pegu with all 
_ Buptial honours of royaity ; and ambassadors were despatched to 
evian to obtain cyt t} 


the sacred tooth, which was forthwith 
iran ‘if Tred Arracan. 
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“The king of Kandy, Wikrama Bahu, on learning the deception 
which had been perpetrated by his cousin of Cotta, apprised the 
Peguan sovereign of the imposture which had been practised on him ; 
and to redress it he offered him his own daughter in marriage, and 
proposed as her dowry to send the veritable tooth, affirming that both 
the one recently obtained from Colombo, and the other formerly 
yulverised at Goa, were counterfeit, his alone being the genuine relic of 
3uddha. But the prince of Pegu was too devout to confess himself a 
dupe ; ‘he gave ear to the ambassadors, says Faria y Souza, ‘ but not 
to their information, and thus had Don Constantine de Braganaa sold 
the tooth, as he was advised, there had not been two set up to be 
adored by so many people.’ 

“The intidents of this narrative are too minute, and their credibility . 
is established by too many contemporary and concurrent authorities to 
admit of any doubt that the authentic ity of the tooth now prese ‘rved in 
the Malagawa at Kandy is no higher than its antiquity, and that the 
supposed Telic is a clumsy substitute, manufactured by Wikrama Bahu 
in 1566, to replace the original dalada destroyed by the Portuguese in 
1560. The dimensions and form of the pre sent dalada are fatal to 
any belief in its identity with the one originally worshipped, which 
was probably human, whereas the object now shown is a piece of 
pe ee ivory, about two inches in length, and more than one in 
diameter, resembling the tooth of a crocodile rather than that of a 
man. 

“Its popular acceptance, notwithstanding this anomalous shape, may 
probab ly be accounted for by the familiarity of the Kandyans, under 
their later kings, with the forms of some of the Hindu deities , umongst 
whom Vishnu and Kali are occasionally depicted with similarly pro- 
yecting canines, 

“ The apartinent in which it is deposited is in the inmost recess of the 
Wihara, a small chamber without windows, in which the air is stiflingly 
hot, an d heavy with the perfume of flowers. The frames of the doors 
are inlaid with carved i ivory, and on a massive silver table stands the 
bell-shape carandua, the shrine which encloses the relic ‘nerusted 
with vems, and festooned with jewelled chains. The outer case con- 
tains «a number of others, similarly wrought, but diminishing in size, 
till on removing the inner one a golden lotus is disclosed, in the centre 
of which reposes the mysterious tooth. The antiquity of these 
caranduas Is doubtful. but their fashion and form appear to be 
identical with those described in the Rajaratnacari as having been 
made for the relic by successive sovereigus between 1267 A. v. and 
1464 A. D.” 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


NO, IL.—SARAH, 


“ Favour is deceitful, and beauty is vain; but a woman that feareth the 
Lord, she shall be praised.”— Prov. xxxi. 30. 


Arter the confusion of tongues, which followed the building 
of the Towerof Babel, caused men to disperse over the earth, 
an old man, the father of three sons, settled at Ur in 
Mesopotamia. 

The old man’s name was Terah. His sons were Abram, 
Nahor, and Haran. Haran died, and left three children—a son 
named Lot, and two daughters, named Mileah and Iscah. The 
two uncles provided for the three orphans in the following way : 
they treated Lot as kindly as if he had been their son; and 
Nahor married his niece Milcah, while Abram, some think, 
married his other niece Iscah, whose name was changed to Sarai. 
Otherwise, he married his own half-sister Sarai, which seems 
the more likely, be« auuUuse he afterwards expressly said, x: She is 
the daughter of my father, but not the daughter of my mother ;” 
and, long since Abram’s time, men have been allowed by the 
laws and customs of the Fast to marry the daughters of their 
father, but not of their mother. 

Saral was exceedingly beautiful ; and, like some Jewesses of. 
the present day, she retained her beauty to a great age. I have 
myself seen a Jewess who did not appear more than seven or 
eight-and-twenty, but who was the mother of grown-up sons. 
The jewels of silver and of gold, the rings, bracelets, changes of 
apparel, and ‘ precious things,’ which Abraham afterwards sent 
as bridal presents to Rebekah, probably belonged in the first 


Instance to his own beloved wite. for whom we may suppose him 


generous: \ considering nothing Loo costly. 


Terah and his sons were rich in gold, in silver, in cattle, in 


flocks, in men servants, and maid-servants. 
Who was the tirst servant ? 


| Abraham’s are the first that we 
read of: 


but probably there had been servitude before the 
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flood. However, all things began afresh with Noah and his 
three sons ; they had no servants to start with; yet, in the 
course of the next two hundred years, while Shem was yet alive, 
servants were plenty. And so it would be again if we were to 
begin anew to-morrow. Either men quarrelled and fought, and 
made servants of their captives, or men became improvicdent, 
and sold their own labour for wages rather than work on their 
own account, and have no one to provide for them. Thus, we 
find that Abraham, later in life, had upwards of three hundred 
men-servants born in his own house, In his own family, or 
household, that is, for he had no house. He dwelt in a tent, 
which could be easily moved from place to place, and his 
servants in. other tents round about him, so that they must have 
made quite 4 little village. These tents were made of a thick, 
coarse kind of cloth of camel’s hair, of a dull brown colour, 
woven by the women, raised on strong poles, and kept steady 
by bracing or stretching down their edges with cords tied down 
to hooked wooden pins, well pointed, and driven firmly into the 
eround with a hammer. 

In such a tent, then, as this, surrounded by many other tents, 
dwelt Terah and his sons, of whom we learn this remarkable 
fact in Joshua xxiv. 2, that “they served other gods.” 

Yes ; though little more than two hundred years had elapsed 
since the flood, and one.of its witnesses was still living, idolatry 
already prevailed on the earth! But God did not design 


Abraham to continue an idolator ; therefore, while he yet dwelt * 


in Ur of the Chaldees, and before he removed to Haran (as St. 
Stephen tells us, Acts vii. 2), He called to him, probably in the 
night, and by a dream, saying, “ Get thee out of thy country, 
and from thy kindred, and from thy father’s house, unto a land 
that I will show thee ; and I will make of thee a great nation, 
and I will bless thee and make thy name great, and thou shalt 
be a blessing ; and I will bless them that bless thee, and curse 
him that curseth thee; and in thee shall all families of the 
earth be blessed.”’ 


Would Abraham worship idols of wood and stone any more 
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after that promise ? No! “ He believed in the Lord: and it was 
counted unto him for righteousness.” He took measures for 
obeying the word of the Lord, and doubtless, when his father, 
brother, and nephew were surprised at his abstaining from idol- 
worship, and saw him preparing for a journey, they questioned 
him, and he revealed the word of the Lord to them, which some 
of them believed and some not—for Lot certainly did; but 
whether Terah and Nahor did is doubtful. The aged father, 
however, accompanied his son and grandson as far as Haran, 
where they pitched their tents, and remained till the old man 
died—at the age of two hundred and five. Abraham then, with 
Sarai his wife and Lot his nephew, collected all his substance 
together, making, with all the sheep, oxen, goats, asses, and 
camels, a large and formidable caravan, and in this manner, 
slowly made his way into Canaan, “the promised land.” Sarai 
and her maids doubtless rode on camels, as Rebekah and her 
maids did after them. In this manner—one horseman riding 
in advance as a scout, then, probably, several others armed with 
spears, then Abraham and Lot, then Sarai and her women with 
their camel-drivers and guards, then the herdsmen and their 
herds, the shepherds and their flocks, with many tinkling bells— 
they would slowly pursue their way, now over sandy plains, 
mow over vast fields of tall, waving grass, now along fertile 
valleys, now through passes of the mountains of Hermon and 
Gilead (where they might, perhaps, be on the look-out against 
robbers), till they reached the woody banks of the Jordan. 
Here they would tarry, and pitch their tents, rest and refresh 
themselves, till the men found a ford ; after which, having 
elected their crossing, they would journey onwards in the cool 
of the morning and of «the evening, pausing to rest during the 
sultry hours of mid-day, til! they reached Sichem, which lay in. 
the valley between Mount Ebal and Mount Gerizim. Here they 
halted ; and here the Lord appeared unto Abraham, and renewed 
His promise, saying, “ Unto thy seed will I give this land.” 
Previously, he had only said that Abraham should travel to 
@ land which he would show him: but now he told him that 
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this was the very land. And a fair land it was. But the 


Canaanites dwelt in it; and they were idolators, and Abraham’ 


was to have no intercourse with them. After a while, therefore, 
he moved on, a little more to the soyth, to Bethel; afterwards 
a famous city, but, probably, then quite a solitary, uninhabited 
spot, where Abraham’s flocks could feed, and he could dwell 
quietly without being molested by the Canaanites. And here 
he built an altar to the Lord, and called upon the name of 
the Lord; that is, he offered up sacrifices and established 
domestic worship. Here Sarai would dwell like an Arab prin- 
cess among her maids, superintending their washing, baking, cook- 
ing, spinning, weaving ; now and then celebrating the marriage of 
some favourite servant ; now, with a seeret sigh, congratulating 
one or another of her women on the birth of a child, wishing 
in her heart that it was her own. She would rule them with 
great authority, reprove them sharply, and sometimes punish 
them severely ; at other times commend them, indulge them, 
and bestow on them rich presents. Having no intercourse with 
the daughters of the land, Sarai would im fact have no female 
companions but her maids, except Lot's wife ; and this would 
make them occasionally too famuliar, and lead to liberties on the 
one side and rebutis on the other. Abraham, that majestic old 
man, would imevitably hear, from time to time, of these squab- 
bles. Shrill voices and angry words would easily penetrate 
walls of cloth and canvas, 

At length there was a famine in the land. Though it 
abounded in corn, wine, oil, and honey, this fruitful land 
the Lord made barren, ‘for the wickedness of them that 
dwelt therein. There was no reason why Abraham should 
share the punishment of the ungodly. As afterwards, in his 
grandson's time, so now, “there was corn in Egypt,” therefore 


he struck his tents and journeyed, “ going on still toward the 
south.’’ Whether Abraham acted in this by Divine direction, 
or in a little distrust of Divine support, we are not told. Faith 
was his grand characteristic, and yet his faith occasionally 
failed in minor points, as it was about to do now, if it had not 
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already done so. It is remarkable that the most distinguished 
exemplars of particular virtues in holy writ are shown to have 
imperfectly manifested even their peculiar graces—thus, faithful 
Abraham was faithless in Egypt ; the meek Moses was angry at 
the waters of strife ; the patient Job spoke very impatiently; the 
bold Peter was cowardly in the outer hall—as if to remind us 
that nothing human has ever been perfect, except in the one 
instance where humanity was linked with divinity. 

Abraham, then, found himself on the borders of Egypt and 
in a great difficulty, created by his own needless fears ; and, 
instead of consulting the Lord, he consulted his wife. We 
may picture him entering Sarai’s tent with trouble on his brow, 
dismissing her attendants, and then saying to her, as he gazed 
on her with fond partiality : “ Behold now, I know that thou 
art a fair woman to look upon ; therefore it shall come to pass 
that when the Egyptians shall see thee, they shall say ‘This is 
his wife,’ and they will kill me, but they will save thee alive.” . 

So highly did he rate her beauty, that he did not say ‘it may 
come to pass,’ but ‘it shall come to pass,’ for his fears made it 
quite certain. He thought every one must fall in love with the 
face that was so lovely to him—a very common mistake. And 
what remedy did he propose That she should keep very close, 
carefully veiled, and very cautious of betraying her dangerous 
beauty? No; “Say, I pray thee, thou art my sister, that it 
may be weil with thee for my sake; and my soul shall live 
because of thee.” 

Alas! the word of God says quite differently. “The soul 
that sinneth, it shall die.” Falsehood never comes to good ; 
and when eminent believers stoop to it, they are generally 
sigually disgraced. Thus, the petty lies that were told among 
Abraham's kindred have perished with them ; but his own 
equivocation, which he was putting into the mouth of his wife, 
whose truth should have been as dear to him as her beauty, 
remain on record against him throughout all time. 

Now, Sarai does not seem to have been as dutiful and as 
high-minded on this occasion as she ought to have been. Very 
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SARAH, 85 
likely Abraham was sparing of praise, which made it, when 
spoken, all the dearer. And her bosom could hardly fail to 
swell with gratified vanity, and the carriage of her graceful 
head to become more proudly erect, when he said, “ Behold now, 
I know that thou art a fair woman.” The customs of the East 
seclude women so much from sight, that, if Sarai had been so 
minded, she could hardly have failed to escape observation ; but 
she does not seem to have made the effort. The consequences 
were disastrous. For, “it came to pass that when Abram was 
come into Egypt, the Egyptians beheld the woman that she was 
very fair ; the princes, also, of Pharaoh saw her, and commended 
her before Pharaoh, and she was taken into Pharaoh’s house” — 
or harem—that part of the house appropriated’ for females, 
where she was taken quite innocently, as Pharaoh’s nation were 
accustomed to a plurality of wives, and he proves to have been 
a man of much more honourable mind than Abraham gave him 
credit for being.. “ And he entreated Abram well for her sake, 
and he had oxen, and sheep, and he-asses, and men-servants, 
and maid-servants, and she-asses, and camels,” given him in 
return for his beautiful sister, whom Pharaoh knew not to be 
his wife. 

The Lord had not been at all consulted in this matter. But 
now the Lord made Himself heard. “And the Lord plagued 
Pharaoh and his house with great plagues, because of Sarai, 
Abram’s wife. And Pharaoh called: Abram, and said, ‘What 
is this that thou hast done unto me? why didst thou not tell 
me she was thy wife ? why saidst thou, she is my sister? so I 
might have taken her to me to wife! Now, then, behold thy 
wife! Take her, and go thy way !” 

Here is the father of the faithful rebuked, and very reason- 
ably, by a heathen. Abraham's face must have glowed as he 
retired from Pharaoh’s presence: he had not a word to say in 
reply t6 him. “And Pharaoh commanded his men concerning 
him ; and they sent him away, and his wife, and all that he had.” 
Without any honour or distinction, which it would have been 
too much to expect. Whether the famine were over or n0, 
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Abraham had no choice but to return to the promised land, 
which perhaps he was sorry he had ever quitted. He and his wife, 
and Lot, and all that they had, went up out of Egypt, into the 
south part of Canaan, and thence they gradually journeyed 
back to Bethel ; “to the place of the altar which he had made 
there at the first.” And there, on his return to it, he again 
called on the name of the Lord, and resumed his good old family 
discipline and habits. 

But the land did not afford pasture enough for his numerous 
flocks and those of his nephew ; probably the dry season Was 


still causing a scarcity of grass and water ; and the servants of 


the two masters each endeavoured to get the best supplies for 
themselves, without caring for the others. Hence quarrels 
arose ; and Abraham and Lot, though amiable with one another, 
were obliged to part, Abraham generously and kindly offering 
his nephew the choice of the land. Lot chose the country around 
Sodom and Gomorrah ; beautiful in itself, but peopled with 
wicked inhabitants. 

The breaking up of this old and dear companionship must 
have made Abraham feel very lonely ; especially as the promise 
that in his seed should all the nations in the world be blessed 
had still been unattended by the gift of a child. It must there- 
fore have been to his great comfort, when comfort was needed, that 
the Lord spake unto him yet again, saying, “ Lift now up thine 
eyes, and look from the place where thou art, northward, and 
southward, and eastward, and westward ; for all the land which 
thou seest, to thee will | give it, and to thy seed for ever. And 
I will make thy seed as the dust of the earth : so that, if 
& man can number the dust of the earth, then shall thy 
seed also be numbered! Arise! walk through the land, in the 
length of it and in the breadth of it, for I will give it unto 
thee 

Behold Abraham, therefore, striking his tents once nfore, and 
proceeding to the plain of Mamre, where the Lord again appeared 
to him in a vision. Abraham then ventured to inquire how 
should he be the father of a numerous race, since, as yet, he had 
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no son—on which the Lord renewed and ratified his promise in 
a very striking and re-assuring manner. Abraham became 
convinced of the fact, but not of the way in which it was to be 
brought about. The promise was to /im, but it had not been 
expressed as extending to Sarai. Perhaps she was uneasy at 
this, and feared that it would only be accomplished after her 
death, unless she contrived some other méans for its fulfilment, 
As if the Lord would leave any promise of his contingent on the 
ingenuity of a weak, ignorant woman! Sarai was preparing a 
scourge for her own shoulders by giving her handmaid Hagar to 
her husband as a secondary wife ; she soon found herself despised 
by her,'and bitterly complained of it to Abraham. On his 
bidding her do as she would with her own servant, she-«dlrove 
her from home by her harshness. But God was the Lord of Hagar 
as well as of Sarai. He sent her back to her mistress, who, concilia- 
ted by her submission, probably received her with some kindness, 
Ishmael was born and cherished as the son of the house. But 
better days were in store for Sarai, now ninety years of age, when 


her name was changed into Sarah—‘“a princess of princesses.” 


Three Divine visitants accepted Abraham's plain hospitality ; 
and she, listening eagerly at the tent-door, little expecting more 
than the common discourse of the day, was astounded to hear 
it authoritatively declared that she should within the year have 
ason! It took her so by surprise that she laughed! It was 
the hasty laughter of surprise and joy, but received an impres- 
sive check, 

How completely, from that hour, the monotony of her life 
was broken! She no longer doubted that her descendants 
should be more numerous, more glorious than those of her 
handmaiden. New hopes, new responsibilities, must have 
crowded into her mind ; and yet her story affords us one more 
sad instance of want of faith. A. M. 
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TRANSLATIONS 
OF EXTRACT FROM LUCILIUS. 
(See preceding volume, page 204.) 


The gods have willed, who Virtue would attain, 

That guerdon shal! alone by /abour gain. 

Long is the road—with difficulties fraught— 

Painfal at first the steps by which ‘tis sought ; 

But when you reach the lofty mountain’s height, 

The labour ends, and Virtue yields delight. D. kK. P. 


To pave with labour Virtue’s way, the eternal gods have willed. 

With pains and cares in dark array, the long steep path is filled ; 

The winding road is sharp at first, but on the summits high, 

The soft, sweet, brilliant sun-rays burst, the cold, dark er a 
R. N. 


THE REDEEMER. 


Constper Christ as the Redeemer; not as a Redeemer, but 
the Redeemer. There is no other. “ There isnone other name 
under Heaven given among men, whereby we must be saved.” 
All the types and symbols of the Saviour teach you this. There 
was one ark in the flood—but one ; and all perished save those 
who sailed in it. There was one altar in the temple—but one ; 
, and no sacrifices were accepted but those offered there—“ the 
| altar,’ as the Bible says, “that sanctified the gift.” There was 
| one way through the depths of the Red Sea—but one; and 

only where the water, held back by the hand of God, stood up 

| in crystal walls, was a passage opened for those that were ready 
: | to perish. And even so, there is but “one mediator between 

| God and men, the man Christ Jesus.’ * * * Life to sinners 
through a Saviour's death, salvation by substitution, redemption 
through blood—that blood the ransom, and Jesus the Redeemer 
—was the substance of all Paul’s sermons, the theme of his 
praise, the deepest rooted and most cherished hope of his heart. 
He lived and died in that faith ; and, though that tongue of 
power and eloquence be now silent in the grave, he proclaims to 
listening angels in heaven what he preached to men on earth. 
: He proclaims it, not in sermons, but in Songs ; for in that serene 
and better world, where no storms disturb the church, nor 
controversies rage, nor clouds obscure the light, they sing, 
) salvation by the blood of Christ. May we cast away all other 
| hope : and, with our whole hearts embracing that, we shall one ' 
day jom the Vast congregation whose voices fel] on John's ear as : 
the sound of many waters, while in harmonious numbers and to 
golden harps, they sung before the throne, “ Thou wast slain, 
and hast redeemed us to God by thy blood”—Dr. Gururit. 
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ON THE WRITINGS OF JOHN FOSTER. 


Have we not often noticed, ona fine and cloudless night, when 
the heavens were beaming with countless numbers of shining 


orbs, one “bright particular star’’ conspicuously large and 
luminous, which claimed and received our chief attention, 
; affording to our eyes and thoughts a beautiful and peaceful | 
resting-place 4 
| So, in the world of Christian literature appears, pre-eminent 


among his contemporaries, that peculiar and mighty man—that 
prince of thinkers—John Foster; and it is refreshing to turn 
for awhile from the mass of imitative and common-place writing 
surrounding us, to luxuriate amidst the grand and noble thoughts 
of such aman. Let us notice one or two characteristics of his 
works. 

Ist. Originality. Tle was unlike most other writers, both in 
the manner of expressing himself, and in the class of subjects 
which he chose to discourse upon. Indeed, this appears to have 
been his aim. He had a great dislike for hackneyed, worn-out 
expressions and sentiments. He says, “‘Common-place truth is 
of no use, as it makes no impression. It is no more instruction 
than wind is music. The truth must take a particular bearing, 
as the wind must pass through tubes to be anything worth.” 

Next to originality, one cannot but be struck with the stern 
truthfulness which he-manifests in his writings, No gilded 
image of virtue would pass with him for the genuine article. 
True, his natiiral temperament led lim to look much at the 
sombre side of truth ; still, it was truth, eternal truth, that he 
loved to contemplate, and he has left to all thoughtful, earnest 
readers, as the result of such contemplation, souyces of high 
enjoyment and much instruction in Essays, Letters, and Lectures. 

Next, let us notice the purity and precision of his style. He 
. could not write quickly or carelessly. Every sentence must be 
read and re-read before it is allowed to pass. Those delightful 


long paragraphs of his, in which we are led on, line after line, to 
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the grand idea, cost him days and weeks of anxious thought and 
cogitation. Indeed, such great accuracy of composition could 
not have been attained but by constant and earnest thought. 
We would congratulate those of our readers who peruse and 
admire Foster's writings. Tothose yet unacquainted with them, 
we would give our advice to read, first, his Life and Letters, 
then his Essays ; and they will need no further word of ours to 


E. H. 


recommend so great and good a man. 


“IT IS WELL” 


Yes, “ It is well;” though on that home there falls, 
Death's shadow dark and cold ; 

The Saviour’s voice that ransomed spirit calls 
To His celestial fold. 

That solemn summons came in life’s fair morn ; 
Brief was the warning given; 

A few short days of pain with patience borne, 
And now he dwells in heaven, 


Yes, “It is well;” we prayed with sorrowing tears, 
That he might be restored ; 

And spared on earth through long and happy years 
To love and serve the Lord. 

But nobler work we know awajts him now, 
A service all delight ; 

before the throne the “ saints in glory ” bow, 
And “serve Him day and night.” 


Yes, “It is well;” earth has its scenes of pain, 
Shadows which darken life ; 

The lightest heart some burden must sustain, 
And then sin’s bitter strife. 

But sin and grief break not thy calm repose, 7 £4 
lest home so pure and fair ; 

Earth’s warfare early closed, how happy those 
Sheltered so safely there. 


Yes, “It is well;” while with that radiant throng 


In cl udless he dw lis 


E’en now his golden harp their grateful song 
OF holy triumph swells. 
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Is it not well the crown of life to wear, 
Or cast before the throne ? 

With Christ’s own presence blessed the palm to bear, 
Purchased by Him alone. 


Yes, “It is well;” but, Oh, that saddened home, 
Tis agony to part ; 

Thou by the grave hast wept, our Saviour come, 
Sustain each mourning heart. 

Thy tender love grief’s darkest hours can cheer, 
Thy promise, Lord, we plead ; 

In all their sorrow, gracious Friend, be near, 
Supply their utmost need. 


Yes, “It is well;” the prize was quickly won, 
Bright was the path he trod ; 

The warning sounds, ere life’s brief race is run, 
Prepare to meet thy God,” 

His sweet example should our hearts constrain 
Jesus to serve and love ; 

Then shall we also find “ to die is cain,” 
And dwell with Him above. 


Yes, “It is well;” you would not if you might 
Call him to earth once more, 
Your loved one waits you in those mansions bright 
“ Not lost, but gone before.” 
Ah, you will feel, when in that home you meet, 
For ever there to dwell ; 
What in your grief Faith breathes with accents sweet, 
Father,” “It is well.” 


A xew Montn.—We have no trumpets blown to tell us when a new year 
has come. To-day scems just like yesterday ; and we might easily glide on 
from January to February without thinking of it. But when we do notice 
that another month is ended, we may turn the thought to good account. 
We may think of the old month and the new month, just as we think of the 
old year and the new year. We may ask that the last month's sins may be 
forgiven, and that the coming month may be more holy. The months are 
like mile-stones in our year’s journey, by which we may sce how far and 
how fast we are going.—Daily Bible Teachings, by Miss Henderson. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


THE GREAT SHRINE OF JUGGERNAUT, 


Tue temple of Juggernaut has obtained notoriety through the 
length and breadth of Christendom. Years ago it became known 
in Europe, that among the sand-hills of Pooree stood a pagoda 
with a lofty tower, which millions of Hindoos regarded with 
the profoundest reverence ; and that this sacred temple, with its 
halls for worship, and portal guarded by colossal griffins, had 


been erected centuries before by one of the great ruiers ot 


Orissa at a cost of more than half a million of pounds sterling. 
But beyond this general view of the subject, little is known by 
young persons respecting the inner working of this great ma- 
chinery of Satan's own devising. It is to supply this want, and 
to give correct information on a topic which must be interesting 
from its importance, that we now offer a somewhat lengthened 
account of the great deity of Orissa, and the horrors connected 
with his worship. 
Pooree is a town on the sea coast of Orissa, in a direction 
south-west from’ Calcutta, and distant from it 300 miles. Its 
great temple, and the neighbouring black pagoda of Konarak, 
are land-marks well known to those who navigate the Bay of 
Bengal. In many respects Pooree differs from other native 
towns in Hindoostan. It has but one broad straight road, 140 
feet in width, along which the idol cars are dragged ; with this 
exception it is irregularly built, and its lanes are narrow and 
filthy in the extreme. The town seems almost entirely made up 
of houses of accommodation for travellers, interspersed with 
motis, or the endowed dwellings of devotees. 


These motts are 
long buildings, sometimes stone throughout, adorned with various 
figures, while the window and door frames are rudely carved 
they have open verandahs next to the street, and = many of 
these there is erected a small model of the temple-tower, with 
the sacred tulsee-tree growing at the top. 


Pooree, in the estimation of the Hindoos, is one of the most 
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sacred places in the world ; the ground is said to be strewed with 
gold, only that on account of the wickedness of the age, it 
appears to be common dust; there are holy tanks, consecrated 
pagodas, and a place for burning the dead, called the Gate of 
Heaven ; but the most sacred spot of allis the temple of the idol 
itself, It stands in the centre of Pooree, within an immense 
square enclosure, surrounded by a stone wall twenty feet high. 
There are four gates into this courtyard, the most celebrated 
being the Gate of Lions, so called from the colossal stone lions 
which guard the entrance. The temple tower is 200 feet high, and 
42 feet square, and within it is a large platform made of marble, 
called the Throne of Jewels, on which are placed the figures of 
Juggernaut, and of his brother and sister. The sacred area 
contains more than fifty other pagodas, dedicated to the prin- 
cipal deities of the Hindoo Pantheon, but missionaries are not 
allowed to'examine these ; for no European, however high his 
rank, can enter into the temple area; the place would be pol- 
luted, say the priests, by his very touch. 

The story of the origin of the idol of Juggernaut is singularly 
absurd. In the golden age the god Vishnoo was worshipped in 
Orissa, under the form of Nil Madob. . Indrodomon, the king of 
Avanti, having heard of the fame of this god, conceived a desire 
to worship at his shrine, and accordingly journeyed to Orissa with 
all his court. Just as the king reached Orissa, he heard that the 
image of Nil Madob had disappeared from. the country. He was 
overwhelmed with disappointment ; but to comfort him, Vishnoo 
informed him in a dream that he would soon re-appear in a still 
more sacred form—that of the Incarnate Log—which should 
remain to all ages ; and truly shortly after, as the legend declares, 
the Raja was informed that a log of wood of a divine form, 
and adorned with the conch shell, the mace, the lotus, and the 
wheel of Vishnoo, was to be seen floating towards the shores of 
Pooree. Transported with joy, Indrodomon ran to the beach, 
embraced the sacred log, which he was satisfied from these 
marks must be a real form of the great god, and had it speedily 
Jeposited within a sacred garden. He then summoned the most 
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skilful carpenters to fashion it into a noble image ; but though 
they applied their sharpest instruments, no impression could be 
made on the wood. The king began to despair; but at this 
juncture a very aged man, afflicted with leprosy, came and 
requested permission to try his skill. The court first ridiculed 
the idea, but eventually the Raja thought he could not do better 
than give the strange old carpenter the desired trial; and 
accordingly, he and his suite conducted him to the enclosure 
where the log lay in great state. With the first blow of his 
axe, the chips of wood began to fall; them the king, convinced 
of his ability, gladly committed the precious work to his charge. 
The old carpenter agreed to complete it on one condition—that 
the house where he laboured should be sealed up, and that no 
one should enter for twenty-one days ; to which no objection was 
offered. But presently the king repented of his hasty compact ; 
his patience was exhausted before the expiration of the given 
period ; moreover the queen loaded him with contemptuous 
reproaches on his credulity, so that he could bear the suspense 
no longer, and on the fifteenth day he broke the seals, and entered 
the place where the old man had been working. He found no 
one ; the carpenter had vanished, and the raja, convinced now 
that it was one of the gods who had come to help him, bewailed 
his own folly that he had thus interrupted the work of the 
divine architect. On examination it was found that three images 
had been begun, Juggeruaut, and his brother and sister ; but 
owing to his having been disturbed in his labour, the carpenter 
from the celestial regions had left them without legs, and with 
only stumps of arms. In this imperfect shape the gods chose 
to remain. The king’s next care was to erect a splendid temple, 
and establish the worship of the three wonderful images in a 
suitable manner, It were too long to tell how, after this, 
Indrodomon proceeded to heaven to ask Brahma himself to con- 
secrate his temple—how he waited three millions of years till 
Brahma had finished his meditations—how, meanwhile, the 
temple had become covered with sand, and was claimed by 
another king as his own—how Indrodomon returned, and fought 
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with that other king—how the sacred turtle gave their evidence, 
and declared that the temple was Indrodomon’s, and that they 
well remembered carrying its stones on their backs—a labour 
which had so heated them, that they had not grown cool during 
the three millions of years which had since passed! ! !—with 
other stories equally veracious. Suffice it to say that the fame of 
the idol has long been established, and that for hundreds of years 
pilgrims have flocked to the shrine from all parts of Hindoostan. 
One important point, however, connected with the temple must 
not be passed over here. There is, according to popular report, a 
certain mysterious deposit in a small box in the back of the 
idol Juggernaut, which confers on the image its chief value: it 
is thought by most to be a bone of Krishno, but no one knows 
for certain ; be this as it may, whenever a new image is formed, 
a boy is selected to remove the treasure from the old idol to the 
new one. It is stated that the boy thus chosen never outlives 
the year (it is more than probable that he is quietly put to death 
by poison), but the priests declare that having been in contact 
with the supreme glory of the idol, he is too holy to remain on 

The establishment belonging to Juggernaut is immense ; it 
includes thirty-six different kinds of offices, some of which are 
subdivided into several more, so that 640 persons are required 
to fill up the number of his servants: a few of these may be 
mentioned. Juggernaut has one domestic to make his bed; 
another to wake him; another to give him water to wash his 
face ; there is the painter to paint his eyes, an officer to give him 
rice, and another to present him with betel-leaf; there is the 
dhobee to wash his linen, another man to count his robes, the 
chattawalla carries his umbrella, and the khuntia tells him the 
hours of worship. Besides all these, there are 400 families of 
cooks, and 120 dancing girls ; the priests number in all about 
3000, who also have different grades of employment; the chief 
among these are the purharis, who perform the internal service 
of the temple, and the pandas, or pilgrim-hunters, who are 
employed by the former to entice pilgrims to Pooree. This they do 
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by representing to them all sorts of imaginary advantages whiclz 
are sure to result from a sight of Juggernaut, combined with a 
recital of the most marvellous tales respecting the sacred shrine ; 
for instance, they tell them that the people who hold the cables 
are only there for show, and that Juggernaut himself causes his 
car to move ; that in one day he eats 1000 pounds’ weight of 
food ; that in the kitchen of the idol nine pots are placed over 
the fire, one above another, and that the top one only is cooked, 
whilst the articles in the lowest remain raw ; that there is no 
shadow to the temple ; that the sound of the sea is not heard 
in it; with other absurd things of the same kind. ‘Tens of 
thousands of credulous natives allow themselves to be thus 
inveigled, and forsaking their friends and avocations, their home 
and relatives, they set out on the dreadful journey, from whence 
many are doomed never to return. Females, especially, fall an 
easy prey to these pilgrim-hunters, and frequently follow them, 
against the consent of their male relatives. It is not easy to 
describe the misery and the consequent mortality to which this 
dangerous pilgrimage gives rise. It is always undertaken at 
the worst season of the year, when the rain falls in torrents, and 
when cholera and fever devastate the homes of India, even under 
the most favourable circumstances. Arrived in Pooree, after a 
long and toilsome journey, during which the road-side is their 
usual resting-place, the pilgrims are forbidden to cook their own 
food, and are compelled to purchase at an exorbitant rate the 
miserable prosad, or holy food, which forms a large source of 
revenue to the priests. It consists of rice, peas, and spices, 
which is first presented to the idol, and then sold as sacred, 
at eight times its real value! Many of the poorer pilgrims, 
unable to procure this costly luxury, subsist on uncooked rice, 
raw cucumbers, and the like. No wonder, then, that scenes like 
the following are of common occurrence during the days of 
festival. A traveller from Calcutta tells us that he visited two 
or three of the places where the dead were laid outside the 
town. Near a tank called Meetanee Pookoor, he actually counted 


within a space not exceeding four acres, eighty corpses, which 
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had been thrown there during the preceding day without the 
least attempt to bury or burn them. There they lay on the ground 
in small groups of two, three, five, and even twelve, in all 
directions, in the water and out of it, without a shred of 
covering. They were men and women of all ages, many of 
them not at all emaciated, but looking hale and strong, likely, 
to all appearance, to have lived many years. There lay, half— 
mangled by the dogs, the corpse of many a father and mother, 
whose orphan children would long bewail the infatuation 
which led their wretched parents to Juggernaut. Besides those 
eighty bodies, more than two hundred skulls and countless 
human bones strewed the ground of that horrible bolgotha ; 
and close to the tank stood a numerous group of vultures, 
crows, and dogs with dull eyes, apparently surfeited with their 
disgusting banquet. But this place is only one out of many in 
Pooree, where the dead are exposed; they extend, indeed, 
along the whole west side of the town, from near the Indro- 
domon tank to the sea-shore. And yet, when we have described 


the sufferings of the pilgrims at the holy shrine itself, the half 


has not been told. It is during their journey homeward that their 
miseries baffle description, and tell with fearful power upon 
their little bands. It is a sad sight to see them walking along 
the road. ‘They form a continuous stream for many miles—men 
and women, the strong and the feeble, thousands and thousands 
in number, all pressing on together. But now all false excite- 
ment has fled, and they are no longer light-handed. Almost 
every one carries 2 basket containing not only their brass 
utensils and their clothes, but a large quantity of the sacred 
food. These baskets are a heavy burden to the poor women ; 
and so great, a number are taken away from Pooree, that 
hundreils of “bearers” are employed along the whole line of 
road to carry them. Many palanquins are to be seen in the crowd, 
containing some of the more wealthy pilgrims, as well as nume- 
rous litters carrying the sick. Many*bullock-carts, too, mingie 
with the throng, belonging chiefly to Hindostanee pilgrims from 


the north-west provinces. Some of the pilgrims carry an 
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umbrella, for the rain usually falls in torrents ; but many only 
possess a large cap made of palm-leaves, and falling down the 
back; and thus they trudge on, as strength and health allow, 
day after day, till they reach their own homes. But it is at 
night that their misery is still more apparent. Travelling in such 
large numbers, no sooner do they arrive im a village or bazaar, 
than all the lodging-houses are immediately filled, and by far 
the greater nuiaber have to pass the night in tlie open air. 
This fact is often aggravated by a scarcity of food in the market, 
so that, while willing to purchase necessaries, there are none 
to be sold. Twenty thousand pilgrims have been known to 
arrive at o amall village on the road to Pooree between sunrise 
and sunset of one single day. Under such circumstances, it is 
easy to imagine how they would pass the night; they lie among 
the bullocks and carts in long lines, in all sorts of positions, 
most of them reclining as well as they can, with their heads 
upon their bundles, also upon the wet grass, under the trees, and 
on the bridges, whose dry, sloping sides seem in especial 
request. No place is too dreary or too comfortless to prove 
a temporary abode. When the travellers fall sick, they are 
often forsaken by their relatives and friends. Usually death 
comes to their aid ; but at times they will feel strong enough to 
rise and creep along the road ; but ah, how sad is their condi- 
tion then! Their acquaintances are all gone, and among the 
pilgrims that are passing by they meet with no sympathising 
friend and helper. An affecting instance of this kind came under 
the notice of two missionaries, who visited Juggernaut in 1849. 
dust as they were stepping into the ferry-boat, to cross the 
river at Bhudruk, a decrepid old woman entreated permission to 
cross with them, which was cheerfully accorded. She told 
them she was from the neighbourhood of Dacca, had travelled 
600 miles to Juggernaut, and was then on her return home ; 
but that as she had felt ill in the night, her friends had left her 
in the morning, saying they would wait for her at Bhudruk. 
She added that she had looked for them everywhere, but with- 
out finding a trace of them, and then exclaimed in a most 
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piteous tone, “Oh, what shall I do What shall Ido?’ The 
missionaries comforted her as well as they could, and gave her 
some money; and on reaching the opposite shore they again 
made every inquiry for her relatives, but, of course, they were 
nowhere to be found. The fact was, they had deceivéd and 
deserted her. A little further on, a poor woman was found 
dead in the bazaar, with a lovely infant beside her, stroking its 
mother’s face, and vainly endeavouring to waken her to con- 
sciousness. The wretch of a husband, who was a Bengalee 
Brahmin, on finding that his wife twas ill of cholera, had imme- 
diately forsaken her and her babe, and had gone on his way; 
but for this babe Christianity stepped im as an angel of mercy, 
where Hindooism had caused nothing but death, cruelty, and 
vice. A native Christian woman‘adopted the little forsaken 

one, gave her the name of Rebecca, and is training her up with 
in this of the Lied. 

And now we must attempt a description of the great festival 
of Juggernaut itself, for the celebration of which a hundred and 
fifty thousand beings with immortal souls assemble annually, at 
the expense of tho hideous sufferings already detailed, It is. 
called the Roth Jatra, or the Journey of the Cars of Jug- 
gernaut. Three new cars are made every year. From their 
size and loftiness they have an imposing air ; but the ornamental 
work is of the most paltry description, save only the canopies of 
striped and spangled broadcloth of scarlet, green, and yellow, 
which look exceedingly gaudy, especially from a distance, ‘The 
car of Juggernaut is forty-five feet im height, it has sixteen 
ponderous wheels, each seven feet jm diameter, on which rests 
the platform where the idol stands, and the canopy that covers 
it. All round the car there is a gallery not less than eight feet 
broad, in which scores of priests take their station to receive the 
offerings thrown to the idol, and from their lofty position, by 
their language and gestures, to excite in the assembled crowds 
the exhibition of frantic enthusiasm. The two other cars, those 
of Juggernaut’s brother and sister, are similar in shape, bute 
foot less in height than his own. 
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On the appointed day, the images are brought to the outside 
of the Lion Gate, but not with decency and reverence. The 
goddess, it is true, is carried to her car, but ropes are fastened 
round the necks of the two brothers, and then certain priests, to 
whom the duty belongs, drag them down the steps, and through 
the mud, whilst others keep the figures erect, and help their 
movements by pushing them in the most unceremonious manner, 
as if the whole affair were a mere piece of amusement. In this 
way, the idols go rocking and jolting along through the crowd, 
until they reach the cars, which, amidst the deafening acclama- 
tions of the assembled pilgrims, they are made to ascend, by 
being hauled up a temporary inclined plane, which reaches from 
the platform of the chariot to the ground. These celebrated 
idols are nothing more than hideous wooden busts, about six 
feet in height, fashioned into a rude resemblance of the human 
head resting on a pedestal. The eyes of Juggernaut are large, 
and round like those of an owl; and the countenances of all 
three idols are frightfully grim and distorted. The two brothers 
have arms, or rather stumps, projecting forward from the ears ; 
but the sister is entirely destitute even of these ornamental 
appendages. After the images have been placed on their cars, 
the golden feet, hands, and ears of the chief idol are brought out, 
and fixed in their proper places with due ceremony ; a scarlet 
scarf is also carefully arranged round the lower part of his body. 
Thus equipped and decorated, Juggernaut is worshipped with 
much pomp by the superintendent of the temple, the Raja of 
Khurda, who performs before him the office of sweeper, which 
he does with a richly ornamented broom. 

Large bands of villagers now make their appearance ; they 
take their stations close to the cars, and as soon as the signal 1s 
given, they set the example to the multitudes assembled by 
seizing the cables, which are about fifty yards in length, and six 
inches in diameter, when all advance a few yards, generally 
hauling two of the cars at the same time. The joy of the 
countless multitudes gathered from afar, and now crowding the 
houses, temples, trees, and streets around ; their deafening and 
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oft-repeated shouts of “ Hori Bol ;” the din of thousands of 
drums ; the creaking of the immense wheels ; the Prince of 
Khurda, in his state palanquin, attended by the sacred 
umbrellas, gigantic frilled fans, and a numerous body-guard ; 
the idols’ ten elephants, with their scarlet trappings trimmed 
with gold lace, and their pendent bells ; the waving of thousands 
of flags, the crowds of priests on the cars, and the frantic 
gestures of the orators, aflord together a most exciting yet 
painful spectacle. All seems “infernal revelry,’’ as an Orissa 
missionary has called it, and involuntarily reminds one that this 
scene displays the triumph of hell over the fallen souls of men. 

At each pause the orators just mentioned advance to 
the front of the cars, and throwing themselves into a variety 
of wild and disgusting postures, address the multitudes in 
songs and allusions of the “most wicked kind. One could 
hardly imagine that such gross and filthy trash could enter 
into the mind of man; but the reciting of it openly before 
crowds, and calling it re/ivion, is a shamelessness exceeding 
anything ever witnessed before on this sinful earth. But the 
people, already debased and demoralised, enjoy it ; besides, it 
brings a rich harvest to the rapacious priests (as do a_ great 
many other ceremonies, too vile to be allowed a place In our 
pages), and this is all they care for ; they fleece the pilgrims of 
their last penny, and make a baast of ut. ‘“ Well, Panda,” said 
& missionary to one of them, whom he saw in the bazaar, 
“where are you going to?’ “To deceive the people, what 
else !’’ was the prompt reply. 

We have little left to tell. The progress made by the cars 
varies greatly, according to the state of the roads and other 
causes. Generally three or four days are consumed in reaching 
the Gondicha, temple. Here the gods remain a few days, 
remount the cars, and then return to their own temple; thus 
ends the great festival of the Roth Jatra. 

What ignorance, what delusion, what debasedness of soul, of 
understanding, and of conscience are here! What eternal and 
hopeless ruin! The idols are not yet utterly abolished ; 
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stocks, stones, and images of all abominable’ beasts still lead 
souls astray. But should not the sight of these things call forth 
our sympathy, lead us to effort, direct us to prayer, that every- 
thing which fosters such ruinous folly should be at once and for 


ever destroyed 


i 


ENGLAND’S SIX JOHNS. 
1.—JOHN MILTON, THE BRITISH HOMER. 


“ Milton was the poetical son of Spenser, for we (poets) have our lineal 
descents and clans as well as other families, Milton has acknowledged to 
me that Spenser was his original.’"—Dryrpey. 


“ Coup time, his flight reversed, restore the hours” of some 
bygone day in the year 1620, and obligingly bear us on his 
ancient wings, we would choose to visit London, busy then as 
now, but with a difference. 

It has in those old days a gay, grotesque appearance ; lofty 
rows of stately brick and stone are nowhere to be seen. The 
low-roofed houses with projecting plaster fronts, and black-barred 
timber work, push out their chamber stories on the public, walking 
shadily beneath. The glory of plate glass awaits a loftier age ; 
but London of the seventeenth century has a glory quite her 
own. The dull monotony of numbers on the doors and gates 
also awaits the calculating genius of an unborn race. Why put 
numbers on, when none could read them? Yet London, noisy 
and narrow, and brimful of people, must give signs. Signs, 
therefore, are not wanting, overhanging doors of shops as well 
as inns. There is much for childish speculation to behold. 
There a “blue bear” grimly beholds a “ golden lamb” hanging 
passively before his nose; a Saracen’s fierce visage glowers 
perpetually on “three meek pigeons ;” and “ Royal Oaks,” “ Red 
Lions, “ Crossed Keys,” and the like, sueceed each other in owr 
stroll westward down Old Cheapside. Now we pass under St. 
Paul’s Gate, a narrow archway opening from Paternoster Row 
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into St. Paul’s Churchyard. The venerable church has lost some 
of its five hundred feet of steeple ; it is vast and ancient, but 
not solemn, for the middle aisle is crowded by merchants and 
lawyers busy with bargaining, and the pillars themselves are 
covered with advertisements!’ So we hurry through this house 
of merchandise ; give a glance on the north side at Paul’s Cross, 
a wooden pulpit with stone steps, where so many famous sermons — 
have been preached, and turn eastward to visit St. Paul's School. 
It was founded in the reign of Henry VIII. by a dean of St. 
Paul’s, and dedicated “to the child Jesus ;” but the Saint has 
robbed his master of the title. It was intended for the free 
education of 153 poor childrgn—Dean Colet insisting on that 
particular number, in reference to the exact number of fishes 
Simon Peter drew to land in the miraculous draught. The school, 
at the time we visit it, is more than a hundred years old, and 
very popular. Its first head master was William Lilly, whos6 
grammar Henry VIIL ordained should be taught and learnt to 
the exclusion of all others. Have not you, O reader, stumbled 
over some of his rules? A Latin inseription stretches across 
the face of the building, and a shorter legend over the door: 
Ingredere ut proficias’’ (unter, that you may profit); and 
painted on the glass of each window is the motto, so often in 
the masters’ mouths, “ Aut disce, aut discede” (Learn, or leave 
the place). We stand inside the door, and see facing us the 
tnaster’s chair at the head of the school, and over it the bust of 
Dean Colet, looking down complacently on the busy heads 
beneath. We look down also on those busy boys, whose ages 
vary from eight to eighteen years. The two masters are Dr. 
Gill, and his son Alexander. Loth are learned men ; and the son 
hot a little proud of his Greek and Latin verses which come 
forth on every grand event. -These schoolboys are called in 
fun “ Paul’s Pigeons,” and when. they are let out and fly home- 
wards, there are two that please us‘so much that we follow their 
fueht. They are evidently great friends, and as they run down 
Old Cheap together, we notice the contrast. The elder lad has 


the dark hair and flashing eve of an Italian: the younger is 
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fair, with auburn hair, an oval face, grey eyes, a clear skin, a rosy 
colour on the cheeks, and a sweet, serious look—a really loveable 
looking lad. 

The boys soon turn out of the bustle, and take down Bread 
Street, on the left-hand side—*‘ so called,” suys Stow, ‘‘ of bread 
anciently sold there ;’’ but now wholly inhabited by rich 
merchants. The street is also honoured by two churches—aAIll- 
hallows and St. Mildred—and they pass them both. At last 


they reach a “shop,” over which an eagle spreads its wings; it - 


is the shop of “John Milton, Scrivener” (mind, reader, it would 
be an “office” now-a-days). They enter, and we (unseen) with 
them. Seated at his desk, giving orders to apprentices writing 
at other desks, sits the father of the fair-haired lad. He is a 
well-bred, wealthy, well-to-do citizen ; a man known and much 
respected. Above all, he is a religious man, something of a Puri- 
tan, and a great musician. 

His eye brightens up with quiet pleasure and pride at the 
sight of his son John, and he gives young Deodati, the Ltalian, 
a kindly greeting. The youths pass upstairs to the low com- 
fortable room that stretches above and far over the shop below. 
Here sits Mistress Milton, Jolin’s “most excellent mother,” to 
use his own words, and his sister Ann; and a little brother, 
Christopher, gambles over the hearthrug. There are two 
objects of interest in the snug old parlour, an organ and a fresh 
oul painting; the painting is a fac-simile of Milton’s son and 
heir, our little Johnny, in his lace frill and braided frock. 
Deodati is delighted with the picture, and bestows abundant 
praise upon it. Well. added under it afterwards, were Milton’s 
own lines from “ Paradise Regained :"— 


“ When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good ; myself I thought 
Born to that end ; born to promote all truth and righteous things.”’ 


Then up comes the Scrivener, and seats himself at the organ, 
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round which all gather ; the stops are pulled out, and he plays 
his own tune, “ York,” to the words of the 27th Psalm :— 


‘The Lord is both my health and light ; 
Shall man make me dismayed ” 
Sith God doth give me strength and might, 

Why should I be afraid ?”’ 
Then perchance some musical friends drop in, and a book of 
madrigals is produced, dedichted to “Queen Bess, as Oriana;’’ 
and Milton’s own Madrigal is sung to the delight of all. Then 
the younger John stretches his slim fingers over the chords, 
and brings forth solemn melo(dly. ‘The happy evening ends with 
devotion. The lively Deodati departs, father, mother, and 
sister retire to rest; the fire burns out in the grate, but the 
youthful student still sits over his books, scanning his Latin 
verse! He must be ready for his private tutor, Mr. Young, as 
well as Dr. Gill! And so we leave him at his midnight work, 
wishing that those bright young eyes were blessed with early 
slumbers ; “the cloud and ever-during dark might not then toe 
soon have quenched their onbs.” . . . Satisfied with our 
one peep into the Serivener's home, we must follow the fair- 
haired lad at a greater distancé, as he passes on to college, and 
enters upon life. One word we must bestow upon that home ; 
it was a hallowed spot, sanctifiga by much prayer, Thany thanks- 
civings, by Sabbaths remembered to be kept holy; by glory, 
honour, immortality, everlasting life set forth, believed in, and 
lived for. The pure water of life, clear as crystal, gushed up in 
that holy home, and round its sacred margin grew the lovely 
lowers of learning, music, and poetry. And our poet proved 
worthy of Ins home. When fifteen, he gives us that joyous 
paraphrase of the 136th Psalm :— 

‘“ Let us with a gladsome mind 

Praise the Lord, for He is kind. 
For His merciés aye endure, 
Ever faithful, ever sure,”’ 
Withanother on the 114th Psalm. This jubilant hymn reminds 
us of Milton’s gratitude. It is the mean mind that cannot 
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render thanks; but our noble poet paid reverent homage and 
thanksgiving to his parents and his tutors ; and we smile to see 
him afterwards sending his verses from college to Alexander 
Gill, for approval ; telling him that one letter from him was 
worth a hundred of his own! And, again, writing to his private 
teacher, Mr. Young, he says, “Ido not see how you could 
dismiss out of your memory one laden with so great benefits by 
you.” His firm affection for his youthful friend Deodati, also, 
is very pleasing. Many letters passed between them ; for 
Milton's “ sprightly friend ” was off to college first. We do not 
think that schoolboys now exchange such letters, for these 
were written in most “ magniloquent” Latin, and crowded with 
classical references. At last John Milton, junior, is ready for 
college ; his departure is not al/ the talk at the Spread 
Eagle ; another departure precedes it ; sister Ann becomes Mrs. 
Philips, and bids Bread-street farewell the first. Christ’s 
College, Cambridge, is the young lad’s destination; the 


college of which Fuller said, “Many daughters have ‘done 
virtuously, but thou excellest them all.” So in February of 
the year 1624-5, Milton found himself a “lesser pensioner” in ; 
one of the most comfortable colleges in the University. ‘His ! 
rooms, Which tradition still points out, were on the left side of ‘ 
the court; the chapel and dining hall were handsome ; anda 
large garden, with shaily walks and alcoves, would be a treat to 
the meditative young Londoner. As he was already a good 
classic, he no doubt felt a pleasure in his classical abode. His 
university career passed on quietly, albeit he was not a favourite ; 
and he soon received a nickname, “The Lady of Christ’s 
College,” which was a hit not only at the beauty of his face, but 
the purity of his morals. But Milton was remarkable for calm 
self-reliance, and a delight in the high and noble ; he well 
knew— 


“ He that has light within his own clear breast 
May set i'the centre, and enjoy bright day ; 
But he that hides a dark soul and foul thoughis 
Benighted walks under the mid-day sun, 
Himself is his own dungeon.”’ 
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With all his calm self-reliance, Milton had his longings after 
home ; and there was a certain man in Cambridge to whom he 
took a liking. This man was Hobson, the carrier, who journeyed 
for sixty years regularly, once a week, with his waggon, to 
London, carrying letters and parcels to the Bull Inn, in Bishops- 
cate-street, and vice versed. Ile was no mean Man, for much 
money had he saved; but “ his great stroke in life was letting 
out horses on hire.” “ He had early begun,” says the Spee- 
lator, * LO keep il large stable of horses, with boots, bridles, and 
whips, to furnish the gentlemen at once, without going from 
college to college to borrow.” Forty good hacks stood ready for 
any rider, on this condition, that every customer must take the 
horse that stood next the stable-<loor—*“ Hobson’s choice, that 
or none.’ This he did that every horse and rider might be 
justly served. And when he SAW a scholar dashing off, at the 
risk of breaking his neck, he would cry out, “That he would 
come time enough to London, if he did not ride too fast.” 
Milton was a customer of Hobson’s. But in 1630-1 the plague 
broke out in London, and intercourse was interdicted. . Poor 
Hobson ' the plague did not Seize him, and yet he fell a victim 
to it. Missing his usual exercise, he sickened and died. He left a 
handsome legacy to the city, and his daughter, as wile to a baronet, 
The workhouse, the conduits’ and rivulets of pure water 
through the streets, still commemorate the “ Cambridge carrier.” 
He was also’ honoured by two epitaphs from Milton, both of 
them wonderfully ‘humorous for so serious a student. One 
commences thus 

‘ TIere lieth one who did most truly prove 
That he could never die while he could move ; 


So hung his destiny, never to rot 
While he might still jog on, and keep his trot,” 


Industria laudator! But Malton was, a8 We said, cenerally 
au serious student. Comic amusements and buffoonery were not 
his taste. Once on a time, however, he was chosen orator at a 
college revel, and had to deliver a long Latin speech on sportive 


exercises, to introduce the fun as comically as he could. 
9 
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The most famous event in Milton’s University life was the 
visit of King Charles I. with his queen. Of course, the grand 
event turned the city upside down ; and two comedies were got 
up expressly for royal entertainment. One of them proved a 
failure ; the other, more in the style of the day, was successful. 
These comedies were then all the rage, though not approved of 
by the Puritans. They were fantastical affairs, and many of 
them foolish enough. Milton, with the other students, looked 
on; they decided the fate of the plays by clapping and cheer- 
ing, or hooting and hissing. Milton tells us he thought it a 
sorry sight to see divines “writhing and unboning their clergy 
limbs” to the antic gestures of the stage. He says, “ While 
they acted and overactéd, among other young scholars I was a 
spectator ; they thought themselves gallant men, and J thought 
them fools; they made sport, and I laughed; they mispro- 
nounced, and I misliked; and to make up the Atticism, they 
were out, and I hissed.” But we must not linger thus over 
Milton’s early days, interesting as it is to behold the fine blossom 
of such noble fruit. The “child,” we see, in his case “was the 
father of the man ;” and his lofty genius and pure morals grew 
from the holy ground of early piety. He tells the secret of 
his life in some beautiful lines on his twenty-third birthday ; 
after saying, 


“ But my late spring no bud or blossom show'th,”’ 


(We do not think so, Milton), he concludes— 


“Allis, if I have grace to use it so, 
At ever in my great Taskmaster’s eye.'’ 


How many more Miltons might we have if such true and 
noble thoughts were kept in mind ! 

Milton took his M.A. degree in 1632, and left college ; where, 
if he had not been popular, he had been pure. Should you, 
reader, desire to know his college poems, we recommend to you 
a beautiful ode, written on Christmas morning, and another 
“On the Death of a Fair Infant,” his sister Ann's firstborn. 
His seven public academic exercises also remain. Milton's 
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father had intended him for the church, but conscientious 
scruples prevented his entering holy orders. His father’s home, 
however, is no longer in Bread-street, A much more eongenial 
abode for the young poet awaits him ‘at Horton, in Buckingham- 
shire. A rural home surrounded wath well-watered meadows, 
standing close to an ancient church, in which young Milton 
duly sits on Sabbath days. The distant towers of Windsor 
peep up in the distance ; and sauntering over the glades with 
his favourite Sylvan Spenser in hand, Milton passed the most 
peaceful honrs of his life. Here he produces just the poems we 
might expect from him—a Sonnet to the Nightingale ; and twin 
odes, L’ Allegro and Il Penseroso ; one dedicated to Mirth, the 
other to Melancholy. Both are beautifully descriptive of nature, 
and if Milton was dogmatic, he lays it aside in these sweet 
songs. Here also he wrote his Arcades, and Comus, which were 
two dramatic pieces dedicated to, aud performed before, the ° 
Countess of Derby and the Earl of“ Bridgewater—the first at 
Harefield Hall; the latter at Ludlow Castle. But, alas! the 
frightful plague finds its way to the poet's home, and amid the 
sunshine and showers of April, 1637, they lay Sara Milton, “his 
most excellent mother,” to rest in the ancient church. The 
next year Milton’s father permits him to take a continental 
tour, and he sets off for Italy, accompanied by a man-servant. 
The poet in the land of poetry, we may be sure, enjoyed himself 
right well. The literary circles gave him a hearty welcome and 
abundant honours; he visited the astronomer Galileo, aged 
and blind at his own villa, and was greatly captivated with an 
exquisite singer, named Leonora, who was the Jenny Lind of 
her day. It was in the land of Dante, with the classic world 
of Virgil before his eyes, that the grand idea of his own vast 
poem was born and secretly nursed. It was enchanted ground ; 
but when the news from England told of trouble and strife, he 
bid the blue skies farewell, and at qnce turned homewards. 
Amid the temptations of a foreign life, he had kept himself 
“‘unspotted from the world.” He leaves a noble record of this; 
“T again take God to witness,’ he says, “that in those places 
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where so many things are considered lawful, I lived sound and 
untouched from all profligacy and vice; having this thought 
perpetually with me, that though I might escape the eyes of 
men, I certainly could not the eyes of God.” The sad history 
of an ill-governed people is not for us to tell; but for three 
years our poet looked on silently at the struggle between king 
and nation. This was no time for poesy, though his great idea 
was growing day by day. Then Milton gave himself to the 
republic ; he considered it the side of justice, truth, and pure 
religion. Cromwell, but a clumsy speaker, gladly employed his 
literary powers, and installed the poet as Latin Secretary. to 
himself and Commonwealth. Thus, if Cromwell was the nation’s 
sword, Milton was the nation’s tongue. Strange to say, amid all 
this, Milton takes to wife Mary Powell, a staunch royalist! 
What wonder is it that they disagree, and that she leaves him! 
But she returns after some time, throws herself at his feet, and 
obtains pardon. He, on his part, nobly sustains her parents 
when ruined with their party. His touching picture of “ Sup- 
phant Eve’’ before Adam was perhaps drawn from the life. 
Busy with polities, the years pass away. We have reason to 
believe that the regicide of Charles, though defended by Milton 
at the time, was afterwards deplored ; but the excitement of 
that period was too much for oven the calm judgment of Milton. 
Again, a mighty national change ; Cromwell dies, and the army 
is sold over to the Royalists! Milton isaruined man! But 
the ruin of his fortune was the opening for his fame. Thrown 
out of office, his time once more is his own, and his great poem, 
grown mature and strong, is ready to step forth majestically. 
Milton was no coward ; though he saw the bones of Cromwell 
dug up, and used despitefully, he would not flee ; and the easy 


Charles did not desire his life. Indeed, he would have gladly 


given him an office in the State ; but Milton said, “I will die 
consistently with my character.” So he spent his old age in 
a mean house, poorly furnished, with blindness stealing over his 
sight, “from the cheerful ways of men eut off” So much the 


more celestial light shone inward—and he saw and told of 
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things invisible to mortal sight. His loving daughters were 
ever ready to pen down the immortal lines of his vast poem 
“Paradise Lost and Regaimed,’’ and they received the poor five 
pounds the printer paid him for it! A fair and fihal sight it is 
to see them lead their sightless father forth into the fields and 
sunshine to feel the “sovran vital lamp” on his quenched orbs 
—still beautiful though blind! | 

HLis poem, like his life, was too pure and lofty for its age, but 
it remains a noble monument for the mind of every generation. 
Some have judged that Milton lacked in tenderness, but let such 
remember great minds have great power over their emotions ; 
and .let such read the opening scene of the 5th Book of 
“Paradise Lost.” On the 16th of November, 1674, the poet 
entered, we believe, the Paradise of which he sung. He 
understood true greatness ; he lived for the true, and he is, 
and ever will be, truly great. . His own words shall be our last. 
“He who would not be frustrated of his hope to write well, 
ought himself to be a true poem.” L. M. L. 


A FRENCH INVASION OF ENGEAND AT FISHGUARD 
IN 1797." 

‘“Lenp me your glass, Davis,” said Thomas Rees, one of a 
group of fishermen collected on the beach at Fishguard, in Pem- 
brokeshire, who were looking at some yessels in the offing. 

James Davis handed Rees the telescope. 

“Yes,” continued Rees, “they surély are steering in here. 
No doubt they are coming to fetch herrings. 1 saw a fine shoal 
last night as I was returning home under the cliffs.” 


* As the landing of the French at Fishguard, in Pembrokeshire, has 
lately been the subject of several letters inthe Times, it is thought that this 
little narrative of the occurrence may be acceptable to the readers of our 
magazine. The writer lived some time near the spot, and knew one of the 
old women in red cloaks. é 
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“To my eyes,” said old William Jenkins, “they are foreign 
craft.” 

“ Foreign craft!” repeated all, seized with an universal panic. 

“ Surely, they do look queer,” said Rees, again lifting the 
glass to his eye; “they are carrying very little sail for such a 
light breeze as this, plainly showing they do not know the coast. 
They have no pennant or flags flying, and they certainly are too 
large to be coming here to fetch herrings.” 

“T say that two of them are frigates, and the other two are 
sloops,” said old Jenkins. 

“Mercy on us! no doubt they are the French coming to 
murder us all !” 

* Aye, aye !” said Rees ; “1 dare say they think that with our 
American war, anil our naval actions elsewhere, we have no time 
to take care of our homes. Wei show them the difference. 
We'll show them that the hearts of oak have left their roots 
behind them ! We'll show them the stubbornness of Welshmen.” 

“I think we had better take a cruize, and just see what they ‘ 
are like, before they come nearer ; there will not be much danger 
if we keep out of gun-shot distance. 1am very willing to go for 
one, and as I am an old man-of-war’s-man, perhaps I shall be 
able to find out something that might escape your notice,” said 
old Jenkins. 

“Much the best way,’ said Rees ; “and I will go and inform 
the parson, so I can’t go with you, I am sorry to say.” 

“ J shall go and tell Lord Cawdor,” said Davis ; “ for it’s fitting 
he should get the first intelligence, if it be indeed the enemy.” 

The beach was soon cleared of its observers, and consterna- 
tion was immediately spread throughout the town and _ its 
neighbourhood. 

During the parley of these Jrave defenders (true Britons 
though they literally were), the women were doing the ordinary 
work of men, as is the custom in Wales, such as loading and 
driving carts, &c.; the younger ones were fetching water from 
the springs, and having good gossips while they rested their 
heads from their pitchers. They were always obliged to wait 
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for their turn, so Davis knew if he went a little out of his road 
for the sake of telling his news, he was sure of meeting some 
one there, and he knew if he had anything to communicate, 
that was the quickest way of spreading it. 

The women, with more energy than the men, immediately 
deliberated on what was best to be done on the occasion ; 
after a short consultation with all their neighbours, they deter- 
mined to accompany their husbands in facing the enemy. 

As the day wore on, the vessels came nearer and nearer the 
shore ; and at the early close of a February day, anchored in 
Cardigan Bay. On the following day, fourteen handred soldiers 
disembarked with a proportionable quantity of arms and ammu- 
nition, but without tield-pieces., 

The French were elated at seeing none to oppose their landing ; 
and the ships returned home, thus cutting off all retreat, which 
was not after the fashion of Julius Cesar, though his men 
were not given to running away. 

As soon as the inhabitants of Fishguard saw that there was 
cause for real alarim, the foreign vessels approaching, showing 
that they were not “on hospitable thoughts intent,” the 
peasantry, women as well as men, armed themselves with scythes, 
pitchtorks, and any other sharp implements they thought they 
could defend themselves with, poured down from all the neigh- 
bouring mountains to the general rendezvous, and met the gentle- 
men of the vicinity, headed by Lord: Cawdor, the yeomanry 
cavalry, and the militia—all that could, be collected in this 
unfrequented spot ; but the a// not amounting to more than seven 
hundred, they agreed that they had better, in the first place, 
march to the hills to reconnoitre the enemy. 

The French, imagining they saw a numerous force prepared 
to oppose them, and mistaking from the distance the women on 
horseback, in their scarlet cloaks and men’s hats, for soldiers, 


considered it quite hopeless to think of conquering ; and, being 


as soon disheartened as elated, sent a flag of truce, and a letter 

signed “Tate, Chef de Brigade,” to inform them that the troops 

under their officers’ command, having landed under such cir- 
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cumstances as rendered it impossible for them even to attempt 
any military manceuvres, he proposed a capitulation. 

This timely offer was joyfully accepted ; and at about noon 
the next day the French all laid down their arms, and sur- 
rendered as prisoners of war. The frigates and sloops which 
had been enabled to escape through the Channel, were captured 
on their return to Brest. 

Thus ended this notable expedition, which proved as untor- 
tunate in the execution as it was unaccountable in the design. 
It is but justice to the fair sex on this occasion to consider them 
as much the saviours of their country as the geese in the Roman 


capitol. Frances C. M. 
OOS 
THE ATHEIST. 
PART I. 


Thou mayst not tempt me, God my soul will keep ; 
Nay, Maurice, plead no more, it may not be ; 

I cannot lay me down in Reason’s sleep, 

Nor leave my God to worship even thee. 

I will not place my peace within thy power ; 

The gaudy flowers of earth wither in Death’s dark hour. 


I thought thou lovedst me, Ruth; and was I wrong ? 
I thought I saw the blush upon thy cheek ; 

I thought the voice with which thon sang’st that song 
Was full of feelings which thou mightst not speak ; 
Nay, tell me, Ruth, to thee I’ve ope’d my mind; 

Nor let me think thee aught but beautiful and kind. 


Like dew the tear stood in her violet eye ; 

Her lip was quivering like the meek dove's breast ; 
Her low voice sounded almost like a sigh, 

As all her full heart’s secret she confessed, 

Paining her own to set his heart at rest; 

Of all that | have seen, I love—I love thee best. 


But I must marry in the sight of God; 

Thou fearest no God: thou sayst that there is none ; 
(O mayst thon never know his fearful rod!) 

So sanctity of marriage-rite is gone. 

Thou sayst thou kneelst at Reason’s princely shrine ; 

I may not worship there, and thou canst not be mine! 
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Farewell, sweet Ruth, one throbbing heart is crushed ; 
No more will it pour forth its bursts of song ; 

The organ of my soul is in it hushed ; 

Its future falt’ring notes will all be wrong. 

It was thy hand that played upon its keys ; 

The melody burst forth, the minstrel fair to please. 


Beneath the touches of thine angel hand, 

Life might have swelled into a grand refrain ; 
It fades into a dirge at thy command. 

No mortal hand shall wake its notes again, 
But memory shall occupy thy place, | 
And she will show to me a vision of thy face. 


I must consent to see thee wear the veil ; 

To hear the choir sing on thy bridal day. 

No sound shall reach thee of my heart’s deep wail ; 
Unheard, save by myself, *t will die away. 

And thus arc broken all the truest hearts, 

Sunshine comes first to them, from them it first departs. 


Maurice, we hear of martyrs who have died— 
Nay, do not smile—for what their,hearts believed ; 
But none tell of the martyrs at our side, 

The workers, watchers, and the thrice-bereaved. 
When I am old, the worid may smjle at me, 

But I shall heed it not—but only a for thee! 


We may not meet again on earth, farewell. 

But stay; beyond this world there lies a land, 
Beyond, a gulf, whose depths no man can tell ; 
And rocks and quicksands lie alongythe strand. 
The dangers waiting thee, oh, who may tell! 

O, take the Pilot Guide—again, Maurice farewell! 


They parted, and she kneeled in silent prayer ; 

His name was on her lips, and his ajone ; 

Like Aaron’s incense on the evenilg air, 

The prayer of faith and love rose to the throne. 

A blessing dropped upon the bowed-down head, 

And through the saddened heart the peace of God was shed. 


She hid her grief, none saw the form of love, 

In chains upon the altar of her heart; 

But by it sat God’s Spirit like a dove, 

Bidding the fiend Despair from it depart. 

She was not mournful—sorrow lay too deep, 

Well could that noble heart its one great secret keep.—WINNIE. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA, 


‘THE RESCUE. 


At the commencement of the present century, one of the 
earliest Christian Missionaries to India stood upon the barren 
sands of Saugor Island preaching the everlasting Gospel to 
numbers of ‘blind idolators. The spot was bleak and sterile 
in the extreme, situated at the mouth of a narrow strait, and 
exposed to the waves of the Bay of Bengal, yet thousands were 
congregated there. They had left their homes in the depth of 
winter ; delicate females and tender babes had been exposed 
in open boats to the*inclement season, “ Many had spent their 
all, and were ‘now starving. Here was a man dying un- 
noticed and alone, while the wild vulture was greedily watching 
the extinction of the last spark of life in his feeble frame, to 
make him the prey of her own hungry brood; there, again, 
was raised a funeral pile, and as the sons set fire to the 
corpse of her who had given them. birth, they rejoiced over 
her good fortune in dying at that sacred spot, on that ‘sacred 
day, and spoke of her soul as having “passed into the heavens.” 
The harsh monotonous sound of the conch’ shell; the wailing 
of the pilgrim women, and the loud din of barbarous music, 
rent the air. Approaching the rude insignificant temple, built 
about two hundred yards im-shore,;, were. seen numbers of 
women hasting towards a filthy, stagnant pond. They 
plunged to the bottom of the muddy pool—for it was but three 
feet in depth—and brought up out of it pebbles or little pieces 
of brick ; these they preserved as the most precious relics; for 
they fancied they would: confer» upon them the blessing of 
children. Truly, “the god of this-world hath blinded. the 
minds of them which believe not.” —. 

The beach was crowded with boats of every shape and form, 
some of them containing more than fifty men and women, and 

mporary booths. They were erected of 
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the frailest material ; of matting and bamboo, ornamented wit) 
flaunting flags of scarlet and gold; but the richness of their 
contents formed a matter of surprise to the casual spectator. 
Everything was to be procured there; from the most costly 


Persian satin, and the latest improvements in glass from 
Bohemia, to the common smoking pipe of the Bengalee, inge- 
niously carved out of a cocoa-nut shell; and everything pur- 
chased in those booths was precious, for it was a Mela, or 
religious fair, which we describe. That such festivities should 
be celebrated on such a spot, amidst the hannts of tigers, and 
where the feet of man never tread, may well astonish all but 
such as are acquainted with the strange vagaries of Hindooism; 
for, excepting the three days in January, when the fair is held 
there, nothing is to be seen but the broad sea in the distance, 
and the densest jungle all around. However, the place has 
its legend; too long to narrate here, but one which (if we 
may believe the Hindoo sages ) is far more ancient than the 
, ‘ records of all history, sacred or profane; and thus it has become 
‘one of the holiest acts of Hindoo superstition to visit the spot 
on the particular days indicated, and to bathe in its con- 
secrated waters. The Ramayun, one of their sacred poems, 
has the following verse :— 


“Saugor island has become a great place of pilgrimage, 
- Who can describe the holiness that pervades its waters ? 
The man that gives alms at, and bathes in, its holy stream 
Will be delivered from all sin, and have his dwelling in the city of God.” 


Sach was the scene in which our missionary found himself: 
his soul was filled with deep melancholy at all he saw. God 
| was blasphemed and dishonoured; and he felt, as he stood on 
| that secluded islet, that he was a herald of the Most High. He 
| knew his fearful responsibility, and he spoke as a dying man 
to dying men; with every word that dropped from his lips, his 
eyes looked upward for heaven's blessing, and with every tract 
that he bestowed, he breathed a fervent prayer that God’s word 
might not return unto Him void, but that it should prosper in the 
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thing whereto it was sent. But the idolators would have none 
of his preaching; in return for his affectionate entreaty, they 
threw dust and stones in his face; he was beaten and reviled, 
till at last worn out with talking to a people who would not 
hear, wearied and dispirited, he Gosed his book, and wandered 
on through that vast concoursé in profound silence. The 
heathens triumphed in their signal victory, they did not know 
the powerful weapon that man of God was wielding against 
their ancient superstition, as he turned away from them and 
wept ; ‘hey did not hear the cry wrung from the depths of his 
inmost heart, “* Lord, how long shall the wicked, how long 
shall the wicked triumph?” They did not hear him wresthng 
with the Father for the fulfilment of His promise to the Son, 
‘Ask of me, and I shall give thee the heathen for thine inhe- 
ritance ;” but He that sitteth in the heavens did hear, and 
even then He had prepared a blessmg which was about to 
descend on His servant’s labour of love, albeit it was not 
exactly that blessing which the man of prayer had sought. 
As the missionary walked along, his attention was attracted 
by an interesting little group, and he could not help following 
them as they entered the temple—one dedicated to the Hindoo 
sage, Koopil Moonee. The party consisted of a Brahmin lady 
and her two sons; the eldest was a handsome boy about 
twelve years of age, the other an infant a few months old; 
two female servants were also in attendance, who, as well as 
the mother, were weeping bitterly. After prostrating them- 
selves three times in front of the temple, the lady and her 
children made their way to the Mohonto, or high priest, who 
was seated a little behind a rude stone figure of the sage, 
Koopil. On one side of him was the representation of a horse 
made of red sandstone, and all around were the images 
of the Monkey-god, and others of inferior note. As the 
Brahminee approached the high priest, she presented him with 
a gold mohur on a beautiful muslin handkerchief embroidered 
with silver; the elder boy in his turn laid at his feet several 
yards of the finest sik; and then the mother’s trembling hand 
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held open that of her babe, while the avaricious priest took 
from the unconscious child the silver bells which, till now, 
had adorned his little feet. This rite, which seemed to afford 
exquisite delight to the Mohonto, once performed, he dismissed 
them with his blessing, and the sorrowful group wended their 
way, with thousands of others, to the principal bathing-place, 
situated at the southern extremity of the Mela. Here four 
priests joined the party ; at the sight of them the Brahminee 
uttered a loud shriek, and fell senseless on the cold ground; 
but she was supported by her female attendants, and literally 
carried to the ocean’s brink; great crowds were assembled 
there, in the presence of whom the chief Brahmin took the 
lovely infant from the arms of its elder brother, anointed its 
little body with holy oil, vermilion, and saffron, dressed it in 
red and yellow muslin, and then commenced to mutter over 
its devoted head numerous charms and incantations. 

Our missionary looked on with the most painful anxiety; 
the idea of the horrid crime they were about to perpetrate 
had just flashed across his mind with the most vivid reality, 
and he determimed in God’s strength to prevent the cruel 
sacrifice, if in any wayit lay in his power. He knew that Lord 
Wellesley, at that time Governor-General of India, had enacted 
a regulation during the previous month of August, which 
interdicted the drowning of children at Saugor under severe 
penalties; but the rule had never yet been enforced, and for him, 
single-handed, to insist on it, in defiance of the priests, and 
of the vulgar crowd who were standing round, in eager ex- 
pectation of soon gloating their eyes on the spectacle, would 
have been madness itself. But then he remembered that 
somewhere on the island must be the body of native soldiers 


whom Lord Wellesley had sent for the prevention of, this 


species of infanticide, and though his mind was torn by con- 
flicting emotions, though fear suggested that his help would 
come too late, and that ere he could return, the child might 
be in the jaws of a hungry alligator, yet trusting in God, and 
praying earnestly that something might occur to delay the 
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ceremony, the good missionary rushed away in search of the 
men who alone, he felt, had power to save the infant, 

In the meantime, the baby having been prepared for the 
sacrifice, the Brahmin priests tried to rouse the insensible 
mother; she at length opened her eyes, but the moment she 
felt what was going forward, she, sunk back, exclaiming, Is 
there nothing that can save my child ? ” 

‘“ No,” said the Brahmin who expected the largest fee for 
performing the inhuman rite—‘ no, you have vowed to give 
him up, and your vow must be performed; but the gods 
require @ willing saerifiee; do you consent? Say yes; and | 
let the sea take her own.” 

‘No, no.” exclaimed the agonized mother, “ | do nof con- 
sent; if I fail to perform my vow I can only be accurst ; let 
then the curse alioht, death is preferable to this!” 

* Yes,” shrieked out the enraged priest—‘* yes, the curse 
shall ahght, not on you, however, but on that lad there,’ 
pointing to her elder boy ; “at shall alight on the apple of 
your eye, on the darling of your heart, to save whose hfe you 
made this vow; and now you dare to retract it! Woman, 
know that the goddess Gunga has cursed you, that I have 


cursed you; and that unless you make the promised sacrifice, 


you shall return home on the morrow. taking vour worthless 


infant with you, it is true, but leaving the ashes of your noble 
boy, the stay of your house, smouldering on their funeral pyre. 
Woman, do you still refuse ?” 

ut no answer was returned, agony prevented the utterance 
of words, 

“Then wave your hand in token that I may throw your 
babe into the sea, if you cannot speak,” said the impatient 
Grahmin. The desired signal was given, and the people 
raiscd a shout of victory. The priest then taking the child in 
lus arms repeated the following dedication :—* Last year, oh, 
rreat Gunga! the mother of this then unborn babe vowed that 


she would give it thee, if thou wouldst cure her eldest son of the 


dangerous illness with which he was afflicted, this thou didst 
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do, and now she has brought thee her infant, take it, it is 
thine.” 

The babe was thrown ; one little splash was heard ; but the 
next instant the mother had it safe on her bosom once more! 
Frantic with grief, she had plunged after, and rescued it. 

“No, no, Gunga shall not have him,” she cried; “ I was 
mad, quite mad, when I made that vow, 1 thought that my 
| child would have been a daughter; if it had been so; well, 


> 


| yes, perhaps [ could have given it up; but a boy! no, no, 
a never: [| cannot see mv baby-boy drowned before: my eyes.” 


| Again the Brahmin menaced her more severely than 


sam 


| before, again (foy superstition was as strong within the 
| idolatress as maternal instinct) she was induced to wield, 
when at that critical moment, just as the priest was m 
the act of throwing the babe for the second time into 
the sea, his arm was arrested by the missionary, while the : 
' foremost of the band of sepoys, who had followed his leadmg 

im breathless haste, struck the wicked man a severe blow on 


the head for daring to commit the unnatural murder after he 


had heard the proclamation forbidding it. The intimidated 
Brahmin got off as well as he could: the crowd fled after him, 
{ and the missionary, the sepoys, and the now-rejoicing family 
| were left alone. The poor mother fell at the feet of the mis- 
sionary, whose very touch at any other moment she would 
‘a have considered pollution itself, and almost worshipped him! 
ay “Thank you, thank you a thousand times, Sir,” she ex- 
1] claimed, “you have delivered my darling; you have made his 
Oh! how could I have lived without 


f can do nothing for you, Sir. but the God of the 
; universe will reward vou. 


2 


mother's heart rejoice. 
my baby 


| [ will continuallw pray to our 
deities send you their blessing : you shall have 

iB} your riches shall increase, your honour shall increase ; you 


shall have an inkstand of rold, and write with a pen of pure 
silver.”’ 


i Po. 


But at that instant a shade of anxious sadness passed over 
the face of the half-rejoicing, half-trembling woman, while she 


| 
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timidly turned to the sepoys, and said, “‘ I had for the moment 
forgotten the Brahmin’s curse ; must [ indeed leave my Kessyb, 
my first-born, here on this barren island, burning on his funeral 
pyre, as the priest predicted? O! wretched mother that I 
am! Is there no way of saving one child without sacrificing 
the other r”’ 

The sepoys, themselves Hindoos, were quite moved at her 
cricf-stricken countenance. 

‘No, no,” they exclaimed, “* Kessub will not die ; you had 
consented to perform your vow, but we forcibly prevented 
you. If, then, Gunga be so revengeful, which we doubt, then 
her curse will alight on us, not on you or yours.” 

A gleam of hope lighted up the mother’s bewildered features, 
while she said to her female attendants, “*‘ Come, Dasee and 
Tara, let us go to our. boat, and leave this horrible place at 
once; the gods grant that | may never see 1t again.” 

“Oh, lady,” answered the women, “do not talk so, it is a 
holv place ; have not the shastres said it 7 Retract your saying, 
lady, retract it, or our boat will perish in the waters; the 
cods will not let us reach home in safety.’ 

* Well,” replied the Brahmuinee, “may they forgive me for 
my hasty language, | meant no ill to them; but no one can 
tell what I have suffered at this holy place; and ah! women, 
if you are shocked at my wishing never to return here, what 
would you think ofa dreadful thonght which | had concerning 
our goddess, a thought which would torce itself upon me 
when the Brahmin declared that she would destroy Kessub if 
I did not give .her my darling baby ; but | will not pollute 
your minds with the impiety of that thought ; no, mortal ear 
shall not hear it, but 1 will atone for it by fastings, and prayers. 
and gifts.”’ 

The party took a kindly leave of each other; but as the 
mother with her children wended their way to the place where 
they had left their boat. a sudden thought flashed across the 


mind of the missionary, it seemed almost to come to him with 


the force of inspiration. “ Stop, Kessub, stop,’’ he said, “ here 
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is a book for you, will you promise not to destroy it, and to 
read it when you are able?’ And with that he handed to him 
his own copy of the Bengalee New Testament, which had been 
printed at Serampore only two years before, and which bore 
on its title-page a name well known as that of one of the 
pioneers in the great missionary enterprise in India. But the 
boy shrunk from it as from a polluted thing, and looked to; his 
mother for counsel. 

“Take it, Kessub,”’ she said—‘ take it, will you offend the 
sahib after he has saved your brother’s life ?”’ 

“ But, Sir,” she exclaimed, turning to the missionary, “ | 
know his father will not let him read any Christian book. 
However, one thing | can promise; for your sake, | will take 
care that it is not destroyed.” 

* Thanks for that promise at least,” said the man of God ; 
* but, ah! if you only knew what it contained, how you would 
delight that your children should read it! It tells (hat God 
is a Sea of Love, and rather than sinful men should perish in 
the vain endeavour to work out their own salvation, He sent 
His own Son to die for them, the just for the unjust. The 
don was willing to perform this sacrifice, and God accepted it, 
that the sinner might be saved; while at the same time His 
eternal fiat remained unrevoked, ‘The soul that sinneth, it 
shall die.” And since that one great sacrifice has been offered, 
all inferior sacrifices of blood have been done away. The God 
spoken of in my book would never have asked your baby of 
you, for the whole earth is His, and the fulness thereof; He 
wants your heart only. If with your whole heart you love 
and trust Him, then you are saved eternally.’ 


These words sounded strangely in the ear of the Brahmin 
woman, and were strongly impressed on her memory, though 
s0 ignorant was she of aught beyond her own system of 
cruelty and superstition that they failed to convey a meaning 
to her mind ; and yet she thought over them, repeated them 
to herself, and seemed perplexed, till at last, turning suddenly 
to the missionary, she hastily bid him good-bye, saying— 


| 
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“Oh! Sir, [ should not be listening to such words as yours. 
What would Kessub’s father say, if he knew that 1 had been 
giving car to them even for a single moment ? ”’ 

And the Woman went her way. What good had been done ? 
A little precious seed had been sown, and one copy of the 
Sacred Scriptures bestowed on individuals who would not even 
profess that they would peruse its life-giving truths—a copy 
of the Sacred Scriptures bestowed merely to become a part of 
household rubbish, to be disregarded and contemned! At the 
present time, such a result would be deemed sufliciently dis- 
couraging, but the time of which we write was the day of 
small things ; and the missionary returned to his boat with a 
heart filled with gratitude to God for having enabled him to 
be the means of introducing into the family of a Hindoo 
priest even a single copy of the Word that maketh wise unto 
salvation. 

The mother, with her children, proceeded towards their 
home, which they reached after journeying five days, The 
Brahminee looked forward to meeting her husband with a 
strange mixture of joy and fear. At one time, she trembled 
lest he should spurn her from his presence as an impious, or 
at best a weak-minded creature, lacking courage to perform a 
solemn vow, which yet she had had the hardihood to make ; 
at another time, she would fain believe that his better nature 
would prevail, that his paternal instincts would come to her 
aid, and that she would be freely forgiven. With an anxious 
heart, therefore, she entered the house, having taken care to 
conceal her sleeping child in the folds of her muslin drapery, 
in order that she might judge how and ‘at what time it might 
be best to reveal to her husband-lord the half-sad, half-joyous 
secret that he was still the father of a living babe. But the 
precaution was unnecessary. The old Brahmin was engaged 
in performing his noon devotions, during which time his wife 
and servants well knew he never suffered them to interrupt 
him. He had finished the worship of Siva, and had just 
begun his Anhik, or adoration of household gods, when he 
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overheard Kessub telling an old nurse of the wonderful things 
he had seen at the Saugor fair. The austere priest was a man, 
after all; and it was not, therefore, surprising that he hurned 
through the concluding prayers, and went hastily into his 
wife’s apartment to learn the actual fate of their darling. The 
wife met him with a calm, almost smiling face, which evidently 
puzzled him. | 

“And so,” he exclaimed, “ Gunga has taken our babe ? 
Oh! Kessub’s mother, how can you stand there and look so 
calm after having committed your child to the deep? Well, 
the gods be praised for so supporting you: they have not 
been equally gracious to me. Miserable, very miserable 
have | been for the last ten days. Do you know that 
twice [| sent messengers after yon, with a bag of £500 in 
gold, to request you to bring back the child and give 
away the money instead, that so the goddess might be 
appeased; but twice | recalled those messengers, thinking 
that our house would be accursed for ever if we refused what 
we had vowed. Yes, it is better as itis. Iam glad you have 
given him up,” ex¢laimed the weeping Brahmin, “for the 
wrath of the gods is a fearful thing; but, oh! Kessub’s 
mother, | cannot love you the more for wearing this calm, 
nay, cheerful countenance! It seems so cold, so unnatural, 
that | shrink from meeting your gaze. How is it, woman? 
Speak |” | 

The moment had arrived when her silence must be broken, 
when her secret must be revealed: and she fell at the feet of 
her husband, exclaiming — 

“Oh. if he had been sacrificed, do you think I could have 
hved to have told the tale? No, no! our baby is not dead. 
I have brought him back. He sleeps peacefully in hs 
cradle.” 

“How!” said the trembling father, “and the curse ! were 
you not afraid of the curse? It will surely alight; oh! 
woman, woman, what have you done ?” 


Pause one moment ere you condemn me,” urged his wife ; 
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and then she related to him all the circumstances connected 
with the rescue of her darling from a watery grave, save only 
her conversation with the missionary. And the father listened 
with a bounding heart and ghstenming eyes, exclaiming at the 
end, as he rushed into the adjoining room to embrace the little 


lost one 

“Yes, yes! those sepoys were right ; the Government pre- 
vented the sacrifice; then surely the goddess will not visit 
us with her vengeance.” ’ 

Our English Government may rejoice in the thought that, 
through iis instrumentality, a scene like the foregoing has 
long since ceased to blot the pages of a family history; they 
may rejoice to know that Hindoo mothers of the present day 
bless the English Government, as they throw into the sea at 
Saugor offerings of fruits and flowers instead of the children 


that are given them by God. 


THE PICTURE-BIBLE. 
PROM THE GERMAN OF FREILIGRATH. 


Friend of my early childhood, 
Thou brown old folio, 
So often opened for me 
By loved ones long ago! 
Thou, whose big magic pictures 
So oft enchained my sight— 
I never wanted playthings 
In Canaan’s land so bright! 


Thou openedst the portals 
Of ancient Eastern homes ; 
-And I saw as in a mirror, 
Departed cities’ domes, 
The camels, and the desert, 
And the palm trees by the well— 
Thanks! thanks to thee I render 
For joys I ne'er can tell. 


| 
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I saw, as if were living, 
The hero, and the seer— 

The wise man, and the psalmist 
In the Book of Books appear— 

The beauteous Eastern maiden, 
In robes of bridal hue, 

The virgins and the bridegroom, 
And all to nature true. 


I saw the good old Patriarchs, 
(low simple were their lives!) 

The angels waiting on them, 
Their children and their wives ; 


Their wand’rings and their conflicts, 


Ail passed before my eyes, 
As I turned each page in silence 
With ever new surprise. 


I feel again, Oh! Bible, 

With thy pictures full of lore, 
As when with childish longing 

{ looked thy pages oer. 
ln sweet imagination 

Past visions are renewed— 
Their varied, freshest colours 

l view, as once | viewed. 


Grotesque ; and many of them 
In strangely mingled forms - 
Trees, flowers, men and women— 
Saints, miracles, and storms. 
Yet each picture as it passes 
Is simply understood ; 
Conveying in quaint beauty 
Some lesson great and good, 


Again, in thought, old Bible ! 

| ponder oer each scene ; 
And ask with face up-turning, 

“ Mother, what does it mean ?”’ 
As she, at every picture 

Strives something good to say ; 
And my Father, too, bends o'er me 
Till I lose the wish to play. 
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Oh, time—thou hast departed, 
Like a tale that has been told. 
The picture-bible’s beauties — 
The childish faith of old— 
My father and my mother— 
My still contented mind— 
The tears I shed while happy— 


All—all are left behind ! 
MAX. 


— 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS AND THE 
PARISLANS. 


Tur place—La belle Paris—Paris monumental, architectural, 
artistic, is unquestionably far, very far, superior to London. 

The number and variety of its puble edifices—the talent 
and @xpense lavished on their decoration, the taste and judg- 
ment Manifest in even the simplest details of ornamentation— 
the obvious attention to display and effect everywhere ap- 
parent—the countless attractions which abound, designed to 
minister to the gratification of pleasure-seekers, give to Paris, 
as a city of sights and spectacles, a pre-eminence which cannot 
be disputed. 

In London, we have scarcely a dozen puble buildings that 
present any architectural features worthy of notice; in Paris 
there are many scores. What few buldmgs we have that are 
worth inspection are so hemmed in by dingy houses that a 
correct view is difficult, and often impossible; but in Paris, 
nearly every public edifice may be seen to advantage from one 
or more pomts of observation, and, what is more, facilities are 
readily afforded, especially to,toreigners, for viewing the 
interior of most places of general interest without payment— 
another feature in which Paris will bear favourable comparison 
with our metropolis. | 


Besides the churches, palaces, and buildings belonging to 
the nation, there are a very large number of places established 
for the purpose, more or less, of ministering in various ways to 
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the amusement and entertainment of the people, such as 
theatres, public gardens for concerts and balls, cafés, res- 
taurants, wine shops, and exhibitions of all kinds, and of 
every variety, from Punch and Judy upwards, all of which are 
largely patronised by the Parisians. 

Nothing so immediately and forcibly strikes a stranger as 
the multitude of these places. They meet you in all quarters, 
in every street, and, in some of the principal streets, in 
almost every house; indeed, we have no hesitation in stating 
it as our opinion that, taking one line of streets, from the 
Barrier de L’Etoile, along Champs Elysée, Rue. Royale, and 
through the Boulevards to Place Bastille, there are to be found 
in that one route more places of entertainment and amusement 
than in all London. Some of them, of course, of very ques 
tionable character, pandering to the lowest and most depraved 
tastes, the haunts of vice in its most repulsive aspects ; others 
taking a somewhat‘*higher range; but few, very few indeed, 
which seek in any way to promote intellectual acquirements, 
or endeavour'to furnish any kind of usefal knowledge beyond 
the scanty supply of that- article, which may perchance, by 
eager search, be gathered in homceopathic doses from the 
columns of the daily paper. | 

No; the dne thing which they undertake to minister to is 
pleasure ; and if you seek to attain that through the gratifica- 
tion of either of the senses of seeing, hearing, or tasting, you 
must be fastidious indeed if they cannot cater for you; for 
nowhere else surely will you find such variety of sights, sounds, 
and savoury dishes—to say nothing of smells. 
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to a foreigner, and offers one satisfactory reason for the large 
use of wooden sabots amongst the working classes. | 

Leather could afford no protection to the feet, especially in 
wet weather, and anything less tough than a navvy’s “ ankle- 
jacks” would be knocked to pieces in less than a month. 
Rue de Rivoli and some of the neighbouring streets offer a 
favourable exception. This street is in course of erection by 
the government, in one uniform style of architecture, and 
when completed will undoubtedly have a grand and imposing 
appearance ; but the ground upon which it stands was, not 
long since, covered with streets and houses which can only be 
compared to some of our back streets in Spitalfields and W hite- 
chapel, and many such are still to be found within a few score 
yards of xt. 

Paris is no commercial city. .So far miand, it has no 
intercourse with the sea, save by rail. Ships it has none, 
therefore needs no docks; and durimg our journey of more 
than 100 miles along the banks of the river which flows 
through its midst, we did not sée a solitary sailing-vessel, or 
even a barge, and only two steamboats, with perhaps two 
score wherries. 

noble Thames, and to find subject of interest im its busy, 
bustling sights, that we felt more tham astonished at the 
quietness and solitude which characterises the Seine. 

And the same absence of bustle and commercial activity 
is everywhere apparent. Trade, of course, there is, and a 
large amount of business; but you seldom see a Parisian in a 
hurry (except it is the gargon at a restaurant) ; and even shop- 
keepmg and the process of buying and selling is conducted so 
leisurely as to seem rather a matter of amusement than of 
business. This, to our English fastes, seemed very miserable 
and slow-paced ; we would rather revel in the bustling excite 
ment of our Cheapside than saunter listlessly in the Rue 56. 
Honore ; and though, in derision, they style nation of 
shopkeepers, we would rather glory in a term which stamps us 
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as men of mind, energy, and purpose, than have their artistic 
renown, combined as it is, to a large degree, with inertness 
and sentimentalism. 

In Paris there is plenty of almost everything, but that one 
thing which, to an Englishman, is all-important—comfort— 
solid, substantial, tangible comfort. + 

There is no word in the French Vocabulary capable of 
rendering this word in the sense which it conveys to us. 
They have sowlagement, satisfaction, agrément, &c., answering 
to our “ ease,” “‘ pleasure,” “enjoyment,” but no “ comfort ;” 
and not only is the word wanting but the thing itself is 
absent. 

We make allowances as travellers, but we have travelled in 
many parts of our own tight little island, and always succeeded 
in making ourselves comfortable; but in Paris the thing is 
not to be done. Seated on a velvet-cushioned chair, you may 
dine at a marble table, off a china plate, with a silver fork, and 
see your visage reflected in twenty looking-glasses, amidst a 
blaze of gas that would suffice to illuminate some parishes ; 
but they tickle your palate with minute fractions of unknown 
compositions, which you eat in mingled faith and doubt, 
fearful lest by some untoward act you should betray your 
ignorance of Parisian cwisine, and sigh for a crust of bread and 
cheese, for which you would gladly pay the price of these 
numerous bits, which are hardly a bite after all. 

You may sleep in a roomy apartment on the cinquieme etage, 
which shall boast as usual of a handsome clock on the mantel- 
piece which has long ceased to record the time, a soft spring 
bed, and the customary profusion of looking-glasses ; but 
when you intend to perform your ablutions in the morning, 
you mostly find a small vessel provided for that purpose, about 
the size of a slop-basin, with rather more water than would just 
cover the bottom of a saucer, and the first morning of our 
sojourn in Paris we dispatched the attendant gargon three 
times to the bottom of the house before we succeeded in getting 
him to bring what we considered sufficient. The towels, too, 
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are not larger than decent pocket handkerchiefs, and about 
the same substance; so that the ordinary process of wiping is 
necessarily exchanged for that of mopping or dabbing the top 
wet off, and leaving the rest to dry. 

There are countless other discomforts, the repetition of 
which would be tedious, many of which may be traced to the 
want of drainage, and to the. general recognition of certain 
habits which, on this side of the channel, would not for a 
moment be tolerated. 

No; Paris is all outside show, glitter, and tinsel, got up to 
be looked at—smart outside, Girty inside. A city which all 
Englishmen should visit, buj where few would choose to 
dwell. 

ANCIENT SIMEON. 


(To be continued.) 


NOTHING TO DO. 


Ix acomfortable dining-room,whose arranging bespoke ample 
means, on a cold day, sat a young lady, of lady-like appear- 
ance and pleasant face, although bearing evident signs of a late 
illness. She had been engaged on a large piece of work, but 
the work now lay across her knees, her hand still holding the 
needle, full of wool. She hastily resumed her occupation, 
however, as her Mamma entered the room with her two other 
daughters, all ready equipped for walking. 

“So, you are quite sure, Margaret,” said she, addressing the 
first-mentioned, “ that you will not accompany us. I hardly 
like leaving you alone for two hours.” 

‘* Pray don’t concern yourself ow me, Mamma,” answered 
Margaret, without looking up, “you know I hate making 
calls, and as to being alone, it is far pleasanter.” 

‘‘ Good-bye, then, and mind you have a nice fire for us on 
our return.” 

As Margaret from her seat watched their retreating figures, 
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her work was again allowed to lay untouched, her eyes filled 
with tears, and laying back in her chair she gave way to un- 
just and hasty feelings, unfounded and unmerited accusations 
of neglect. Who has not similar thoughts to record at some 
period of life when the nerves were shakened, and the body 
weakened by illness— 


“ Trifles then, now strangely grown, 
‘* Like shadows by the dying daylight thrown.” 


“T am perfectly miserable,” she added aloud, “ no one cares 
for me, I have no object in life, and I have nothing to do. As 
to making calls, it’s dreadful waste of time, and they only talk 
of other people ; now, I don’t care for other people.” 

The house was intensely quiet, the warmth of the fire was 
lulling, and under these combined influences Margaret fell fast 
asleep. The moment when reality is succeeded by unreality 
none can distinguish. Short is the passage, and how often our 
waking thoughts seem to follow us to that pleasant land of 
dreams. Margaret’s last words were in this way repeated mm 
her ear by that wonderful conjuror who takes al! shapes, im- 
parts all shapes, abolishes distances, restores the dead to life, 
and brings us into close connection with the most improbable 
acquaintances, and doubtless with a compact made beforehand, 
that no astonishment is to be felt or exhibited. 

“Nothing to do! no one to care for! only come with me,” 
said the voice of the magician, “and I will show vou much -of 
the first and many of the second. ; 

“Just across a few fields ; this morning they were covered 
with frost, now they are wet with moisture—but we can fly. 
Is not this a'pleasant way of travelling, and so quick. Here 
we are. We may as well go in at the window, which they are 
obliged to keep open all weathers—no one will sce us. This is 
a day-school for the poor. There are eighty children and 
one teacher. She looks very pale and tired, does she not ? 
She has always a bad cold, and yet the place is so close she 1s 
glad to sit near the open window. She can only take two 
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classes a-day, there are so many. Those three girls in flounces, 
with their hair in nets, are monitors, and help with the little 
ones. But the boys are tiresome and won’t mind, and the 
two-year-old class cannot be expected to do much. The 
teacher wants another help. She has too much to do.”’ 

The school-room dissolved, and gradually gave place to a 
small upper room, miserably furnished, though clean. Here 
the uncertain light of a November morning was breaking in. 
By it might be seen a bedstead with scanty covering, com- 
posed of a shawl, petticoats, and such'wearing apparel as the 
poor occupants possessed, It was too dark to see their faces. 
They could be guessed by the voices. 

“Are you going to get up, mother? It must be your 
time.” 

“ Hush! Bella, don’t wake the lfttle one. No, I’ve no work 
to-day. I didn’t get home from the laundry till eleven last 
night, and ’twas too late to go anywheres then. I earned, or 
| should say, she paid me 2s, 5d. If the misery of it could be 
paid, I should be rich. None but Irish can stand it; and they 
spite the English. I washed in lukewarm water all day, and 
got no tea or supper. Highteenpence | must put by for rent ; 
that leaves ninepence for coal, and candle, and food for 
three.” 

The old woman presently rose, and putting on a petticoat, 
groped about the bottom of the cupboard, and brought out a 
remnant of an old clothes-basket. She also found a lucifer ; 
but paper there was none. A piece of rag supplied the want ; 
and a miserable fire was kindled. 

“They are very poor, indeed,” said the voice in Margaret's 
ear; “but they are honest and respectable in their station. 
The old woman works hard for the three; but they are in 
want of necessaries that would be luxuries, and whose loss no 
one better off could feel. An old shawl, disused—perhaps 
moth-eaten—would serve as a blanket for these poor things. 
A day’s work would clothe that poor, shivering child in 
raiment for the winter. Remember, it was the widows for 
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whom Dorcas had worked who stood weeping round her 
bier.” 

The chamber with its scanty furniture and dim light faded 
away, and gave place to an open space of ground, with here 
and there clumps of dark trees—firs, yews, and cypresses—fit 
to be the sombre ornaments of the tomb. In one corner, 
apart from the path, was a flat slab, on which was deep graven 
in the stone the name of the quiet occupant. 

“ Do you recognise the spot—the name ?”’ 

“ Dear father,” replied Margaret, with swimming eyes. 

“Did he ever,” continued the spirit, “ complain of having 
nothing to do? Did he not, like the Roman of old, count 
his days by the good he had done? Have you forgotten how 
often his own business gave place to the wants of others? 
And when he died, who was equal to taking his place? Let 
no one think he has nothing to do. If you are weary of your 


life, give it to others. Have you not read in the Book of 


Books— Unto whomsoever much is given, of him shall be 
much required ?’ Look!” 

And the burial-ground had given place to a different land- 
scape—open and level to the eye, dotted here and there by 


small cottages, all telling by their appearances of the means, 


the habits, and occupations of the owners. There was only 
one house of consideration: square, uniform, uninteresting, 
unpicturesque. A young lady, apparently twenty-five or 
twenty-six years of age, was issuing from the door. Her 
dress was homely, her air sedate. On her arm she carried a 
basket of good dimensions, and was reading aloud from a slip 
of paper in her hand— 

“ Have I forgotten anything ?—to-day is Wednesday, and 
the cart will not go to the town till Saturday. So there are 
four dinners to provide. Papa will be so angry if I have 
forgotten anything. Eight scholars, four servants, six of our- 
selves—eighteen altogether. How many to reckon for! I 
must hasten, too, for I saw thirty pairs of socks and stockings 
to mend, and endless buttons to sew on.”’ 
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‘* Poor little cousin Alice,”’ burst forth Margaret, “ how old 
she looks! She is but eighteen! If I could but help her, 
how soon we could get through that heap! Before her 
mother died, she never did such work, But what can a poor 
clergyman do, with six children ?”’ 

‘“Yes,’’ said the unbidden monitor, in Margaret’s ear, “ she, 
at any rate, though a woman, has plenty to do! Don't you 
envy her? To provide dinners four days in advance is ample 
work for the brain; and the repairing of thirty pairs of 
stockings, with linen in proportion, is work sufficient for the 
hands. Again, let those who have nothing to do make some- 
thing to do.”’ 

Just then, may be, a coal dropped from the fire, or a bell 
rang; at any rate, here Margaret awoke. 

‘‘T must have been asleep,” she said, “and dreaming. Oh, 
dear! the fire is almost out, the street lamps are lighted— 
quite time our’s were, too. What will Mamma say on her 
return ?”’ 

That evening, as Margaret was attending her Mamma, 
whose room she shared, she dropped pn her knees, and laying 
her head in her lap as when she knélt a child to repeat word 
for word her prayers, she begged forgiveness for her past 
waywardness, and related her sleeping in the afternoon, and 
her dream. 

‘It shall not be a warning unheeded, dear Mamma; the 
future shall speak for itself.” 

No more did Margaret complain of having nothing to do, 
Her active hands were not slow in perfecting the suggestions 
of her brain; and her friends, no longer anxious on her 
account, formed a most happy and united family circle, 

MARGUERITE, 
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THE ATHEIST. 
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Then youthful beauty faded from her cheek, 

The flash of youth's gay spirit left her eye; 

Yet still her faith in God did not grow weak, 

He lives for ever, though frail man must die. 

Perhaps, Maurice might find the way to God 

By words upon her grave, when her life’s path was trod. 


It would be over soon! the hour was nigh 

When her sweet soul would rise her prayers amid, 

When dark and closed would be each brilliant eye, 

And in the grave that saintly face be hid. 

Calmly she lay in weakness’ placid rest ; 

No care disturbed her mind—her Father, God, knew best. 


Upon her couch she lay, day after day, 

Mingling the loveliness of life and death ; 

The sculptured face, whence colour died away ; 

The bright kind eyes, the trembling, fleeting breath ; 
But she forgat Aim not—a voiceless prayer 

Was ever asking God t’extend to him His care. 


Across the west the evening glory came, 

And in the east was gathering in the shade. 

She was at rest, but she was not the same; 

Before her eyes the landscape seemed to fade ; 

She sighed, she gazed abroad and clasped her hands, 

She knew that death had come—she waited his commands. 


Bless Aim, O bless him, Lord, and be revealed 

In all Thy glory to him ere he dies. 

Unto Thy Spirit can no heart be steeled, 

Oh, as his Saviour God before him rise ! 

An colour her paleness spread, 
Maurice—in Heaven—she sighed, and she was dead! 


He heard the prayer—he heard the dying fall 

With which that sweet voice was for ever hushed. 

(He had been fingering fearful in her hall) 

And now proud reason’s princely shrine was crushed. 

He for whose weal at her last hour she prayed 

Would she have bravely left that she might serve a shade ? 
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He gazed upon the brow so still and cold; 

Who save a God supreme such shrine could make ? 
Still more,—who made the soul for it to hold ? 
Surely no “shade” such Jove as hers could wake, — 
Could she have loved him if he had not been ? 

—He owned there was a God, although a God unseen. 


Could he be spared ? he who had dared to doubt ; 

Yes, he had heard the Saviour’s. wondrous name, 

And surely saints in Heaven raised a shout 

When that blasphemer unto Jesus came, 

And patient faith and love had gained their crown. 

From Heaven with a smile the gentle saint looked down. 
Winnie. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NO, L.—HAGAR. 


‘Lift up thine eyes, forlorn and abandoned one; though no one else seeth 
thee, God seeth thee.”’ 


BARBAULD’s 

Hacar was an Egyptian; probably one of the maid-servants 
bestowed by Pharoah on Abraham ; and, therefore, she would 
be a slave; or else he could not have gwen her. Slaves were 
already bought and sold; but it would have been. well for 
Abraham ’s peace, if he had accepted no idolatrous ones, which 
the Kgyptian slaves probably were. It saved him a few, or 
perhaps a good many, ounces of gold—it cost him a good deal 
of tranquillity. Outwardly, they would probably conform to 
the worship of their new master; but there would be the old 
associations of idolatry mixed up in their memories with all 
the endearing associations of childhood, youth, home, native 
land, and freedom. The Egyptians rose very early into 
distinction on account of their progress in the arts and 
sciences, their worldly wisdom, and learning of various kinds. 
Their idolatry, however, was very debasing; and while the 
upper classes looked upon it as only symbolic, and that Isis 
only signified nature, Osiris wisdom, and so forth, the lower 
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| orders were ignorant, superstitious, and addicted to vice. The 
‘4h race of Abraham, therefore, would look down on them with 
much contempt. 


Hagar’s relation to her mistress was below, and yet above, 
that of an English servant. She was a foreigner, a slave, not 
born in the house, and therefore not attached to the family by 
early ties. But Sarah, impatient and faithless of the fulfilment 
of the Lord’s promise, gave Hagar to Abraham for his 
secondary wife; and, in so doing, procured much trouble for 
herself. Hagar behaved insolently to her, and Sarah complained 
of it to Abraham. “ My wrong be upon thee!” she indignantly 
exclaimed, “ [ am despised by my handmaiden! The Lord 
udge between me and thee !”’ 
ie It was grievous for Abraham to be thus assailed; and yet 
Sarah had a grevance too, and she knew and felt that when 
the maid ceases to respect the mistress, the maid ceases to be 
q valuable, and the mistress has a constant source of disquietude. 
F Was Hagar, then, wrong? Yes; half-heathen as she was, her 
| own conscience must yet have told her so. Her punishment 
was at hand. She had been insolent to her master’s wife, but 
if her master, when appealed to, did not support her in it, but 
| enforced his wife’s authority. And he was right. When a 
| mistress’s authority cannot be enforced (it need not be with 
i harshness), the mistress and maid had better part. Where 

. there is no respect, there is no obedience: where there is no 


i i : obedience, there is no order; where there is no order, there is 
no peace. 

WW * Behold,” said he, “thy maid is in thy hand. Do to her as 
it pleaseth thee.” He left the matter entirely to Sarah; and 
it Sarah dealt so harshly with her (which was wrong), that the 


| ii passionate Egyptian girl ran away from her into the wilder- 
1 ness, without knowing or caring what would henceforth 
| become of her. Passion bears people up like rockets for a 
while, and then they fall helplessly to the ground. 

She passed by a fountain of water; doubtless bathed her hot 
brow in it, and quenched her raging thirst. What did she say ? 
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what did she think? Something to this effect—“ I'll not go 
back, no, that I will not! Not foranything onearth. I don’t 
care what becomes of me! I'll starve and die, and my death 
will be at her door!” Those are the kind of things people 
say when they go into dreadful rages. And then they cool, 
and begin to feel stunned and dismayed, like Hagar. What 
shall she do? Where shall she go? Such thoughts have 
occurred to many a‘rash girl besides Hagar, who has hastily 
thrown herself out of place. What signifies it now that 
she has spited her mistress, when she must he down and 
perish ? 

But—“ the eyes of the Lord are in every place, beholding 
the evil and the good.” Doubtless, He beheld both evil and 
good in Hagar at that moment. We know there was evil ; and 
we may hope there was good, since He sent His angel to 
rebuke and advise her. Perhaps he had been standing by her, 
unseen, as she sat with her face buried in her hands, before he 
spoke to her, and said, gravely, yet kindly— 

Hagar !—Sarai’s maid—whence camest thou? And 
whither wilt thou go ?” 

He confined himself entirely to her relation to her mistress. 
Hagar must have looked up, surprised and humbled; yet 
cheered to find herself no longer in desolate solitude. One of - 
his questions she could answer; the other she could not. 
“Whence comest thou?” Ah! how tauntingly that might 
have been asked by less compassionate lips! ‘ Whither goest 
thou?” How the dark future ‘rises before her in all its 
terror! She is almost ready now to say, in the tenor of the 
prodigal’s words, ‘‘ How many hired servants in my master’s 
house have meat, and to spare ! while J—perish with hunger !” 
Soon she will come to the next, “ I will arise—” 

The question which she could answer, she did. “I flee 
from the face of my mistress, Sarai.” It is a sign of grace 
that she is already brought to acknowledge that Sarai is her 
mistress. Being thus brought low, she is helped out of her 
trouble,and directed whither to go, and what course to pursue. 
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The angel of the Lord said, “ Return to thy mistress, and 
submit thyself under her hands.” 

Many a poor girl would save herself from sorrow by 
following this simple, though painful, course. True, it is 
humbling; true, it requires courage; true, the place is hard, 
the mistress difficult to please ; the penitence may be rejected 
—it may, but most likely it will not. At any rate, it is worth 
the trial. 

It was an angel who spoke—the angelof the Lord. ‘ Return 
to thy mistress, and submit thyself under her hands.’ An 
English maid would only have to submit herself to her longue, 
but an Egyptian girl had to bear the weight of her hand, and 
probably had already felt it could strike severely. Never mind, 
* submit thyself to her hand,” or, if need be, to both of them. 
And now comes the compensation. The angel tells her she 
shall have a son, and shall call his name Ishmael, which means 
“Your God shall hear because the Lord heard 
thy affliction.” 

It is an awful tliing to think that the Lord hears every 
domestic squabble, and weighs the balance exactly of the 
faults on both sides. He now tells Hagar that her son shall 
grow up to live a free, wild life; his hand against other men, 
and other men’s hands against him; and yet, though continu- 
ally carrying on this desultory kind of warfare, he shall dwell 
among his brethren—his own tribe, or clan. 

Here were numerous subjects of interest for Hagar. She 
was amazed at the omniscience of God. Awe-stricken, she 
exclaimed, “ Thou, God, seest me !’’ I thought that no one saw 
me, that 1 was cast out of sight ; but here, in this desert place, 
I find Thee present with me! I find that Thou spiest all my 
ways, and discernest all my thoughts ! Verily, O God! Thou 
seest me ! 

Such a living faith in Him could but produce one result— 
obedience. She starts up, and hastens back to her mistress. 
Possibly, Sarah had already relented, and grieved that her 
hasty temper had driven the friendless girl away to perish, and 
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had caused a furrow of silent sorrow on her husband’s brow. 
We may suppose her standing at the tent-door, wistfully 
looking towards the wilderness. 

At length that slender, supple form, that dusky skin and 
graceful mien, are seen approaching—a load is taken off 
Sarah’s conscience—and yet she will hardly greet her joyfully 
—no! rather prepare a sarcasm on “her having thought 
better of it.’ But nothing disarms like submission! There 
are different ways of showing it. An Kastern girl, like Hagar, 
would approach bending lower and lower, till her head almost 
touched the earth, fall at her mistress’s feet, kiss the hem of 
her garment, put her foot on her neck ;—we should show it in 
‘our gentler speech, look, and tone, and, more than all, in our 
obedience. Both would be the same tiling, differently 
expressed. Hagar, perhaps after a word and a light blow, 
would be sent about her work—the way in which she did this 
would show a changed spirit—this would conciliate; and, by 
the time her promised infant was born, there would be harmony 
and joy among the household. Sarah would not rejoice as 
over a son of her own, but still it was nezt best. 

For thirteen or fourteen years Ishmael was doubtless 
caressed and petted as the heir of the house—by the women, 
at least—and perhaps taught by his fond mother to expect 
that at no distant day he should possess all Abraham’s gold 
and silver, flocks and herds, men-servants and maid-servants. 
Persons who thus reckon beforehand on what they shall gain 
by a venerable connexion’s death, are as foolish as they are 
sinful, and deserve to be disappointed. When Isaac was born, 
dark would be the faces of Hagar and her son to find that 
Ishmael was not to be the heir. While every one else in the 
patriarch’s household was full of congratulation and rejoicing, 
their clouded prospects held them aloof. Envy, jealousy, and 
malice rankled in their hearts. Ishmael’s hatred of his inno- 
cent little brother grew with his growth, and strengthened 
with his strength, till at last it openly vented itself in mockery 
and derision. 
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Sarah could not support this; she hastened to Abraham, 
and exclaimed, “Cast out this bondwoman and her son ; for 
the son of this bondwoman shall not be heir with my son, 
even with Isaac!” | 

The thing was very grievous in Abraham's sight; and yet 
it was best that the separation should take place; for it is an 
unbecoming position for the younger son to take precedence 
of the elder. Abraham slept upon it; and God comforted 
him in the visions of the night, and bade him not grieve, for 
the lad Ishmael should fare well after his departure from him, 
and become the father of a powerful people. 

“And Abraham rose up early in the morning, and took bread 
and a bottle of water, and gave it unto Hagar, putting it on 
her shoulder, dnd the child, and sent her away; and she 
departed, and wandered in the wilderness of Beersheba. .And 
the water was spent in the bottle; and she cast (or dragged) 
the child under one of the shrubs. And she went and sat her 
down over against him, a good way off, as it were a bow-shot 
(that is, between two and three hundred yards), for she said, 
‘Let me not see the death of the child.’ And she sat over 
against him, and lift up her voice and wept.” 

But God heard the voice of the lad, as well as that of his 
weeping mother; and the angel of the Lord called to Hagar 
out of heaven, and said unto her, “ What aileth thee, Hagar? 
Fear not! for God hath heard the voice of the lad, where he 
is. Arise, lift up the lad, and hold him in thine hand; for I 
will make him a great nation.” 

“And God opened her eyes, and she saw a well of water, and 
she went and filled the bottle with water, and gave the lad 
drink.” | 

How often the very thing we need is close at hand, and we 
do not see it! Here was the well close to Hagar, and she 
Ishmael, e as he was, prayed, though she did not; 
for it was his voice the Lord heard; and then Hagar’s eyes 
were opened to see the well, and she gave water to her son, 
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and his strength returned, and they went on their way. It 
led them into the wilderness of Paran, where Ishmael, who 
probably was already skilful in the use of his bow and arrows, 
became an archer, and thus killed enough game for the sub- 
sistence of his mother and himself. And when he had grown 
to man’s estate, she took him a wife out of the land of Egypt, 
from among her own people. He became the father of twelve 
sons and one daughter. The daughter, who was called Maha- 
lath, became the wife of Isaac’s son, Esau. The twelve sons 
became princes of tribes of wild Arabs. They were known in 
the days of Joseph as Ishmaelites; in the Book of Psalms 
they are called Hagarenes. Their descendants are to this day 
the wild, lawless people they were from the first, dwelling in 
tents, roving from place to place, and much addicted to 
plunder. The following is a recent traveller’s description of 
one of them, which perhaps may give us some idea of what 
Ishmael himself was when he became a powerful chief :— 

“A very dark complexion, as far removed from negro 
swarthiness as from the bright Caucasian hue, to which the 
warm blood coursing under the thin, transparent skin gave a 
wonderful vivacity—finely-chiselled features—regular teeth, 
of dazzling whiteness—jet-black pointed beard and mous- 
tache—large, liquid, lustrous eyes—all gave to his head a rare 
distinction. His fresh, youthful voice, slim form, delicate 
hands and feet, and quiet, elastic tread, like that of a racer, 
all bore witness to the purity of his descent. Over a white 
caftan he wore a loose, cherry-coloured jubba; round his 
waist a Cashmere shawl, in which was stuck, crossways, a 
large silver-sheathed poniard ; over his shoulder a sabre was 
slung by silken cords. His head was covered by the yellow 
and red kufia, which hung down behind, and was fastened to 
his head by a white muslin turban, over the sides of which 
the ends of the kufia were thrown up. His feet were bare, 


his sandals, like those of a Roman statue, haying been left at 
the edge of the carpet.’’* 


® Hamilton's “ Sinai.” 
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Two of Ishmael’s twelve sons were Nebaioth and Kedar, 
whose tribes are frequently spoken of afterwards. Three 
others of them had remarkable names, containing good advice 
to us all—Mishma, Dumah, Massa; that is, “ Hear,” * Keep 
silence,” “ Bear which reminds us of St. James's injunction, 
“Be swift to hear, slow to speak, slow to wrath.” Ishmael 
must have made some salutary reflections on his own early 
history and that of his mother when he chose these names tor 
his children. 

Meanwhile, the happiness of Abraham, and especially of 
Sarah, was doubtless much increased by the departure of 
Hagar and Ishmael. Unalloyed happiness is not the portion 
of humanity; and Sarah had a warm temper, which is: gene- 
rally its own punishment; but it had every softening in- 
fluence, divine and human—the promises of God, the love of 
her husband, the endearments of a sweet and excellent child, 
rae comior ot afliuence, Lhe csloem and reverence of all 
around her. That Abraham de ply loved her, his own pathetic 


words at her death are enough to show. He was recarded 


ob TELAT prince among the Sons of Heth. and thev were 
Willing he should have the choice of ther senulchres to bury 
Sarah, as a witt; but he preterred paying the full value of the 


spot ‘on which he had fixed “to bury his dead out of his 


Bbariii. 


At lus own death, many VCars afterwards, isaac and ish- 
mael met once more, to conduct his burial, by the side of his 


beloved Sarah. Ishmael lived to the age of a hundred and 


thirty-seven. 


cathered unto his people 


A. M. 
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THE FATE OF FRANKLIN. | 
Tr ever there were martyrs of scence, surely Sir John 
Franklin and his companions were such martyrs. They 
imperilled their lives for the purpose of endeavouring to dis- 
cover a passage through the Polar seas. ‘and thus add to our 
rcographical knowledge. Though it was anticipated that 
such a discovery, when made, could hardly be turned to much 
ractical account. because of the “intense cold and abundant 
misses of ice; yet Englishmen do not willingly give up a pur- 


ANG the cbscovery of al North-West hac long 


been a cherished hone. While lamenting the untimely fate of 


Franklin, who found the passage but lost his hfe, we must 
admire his bravery and perseverance. The narrative just 
ublshed, of the voyage of the For, detailne Captain \l-Climn- 
fock’s visit to the Aretie remons., and @iving authentic but 


nful tidings of the long-lost adventurers, 1s deeply inte- 


We think we cannot do better than give the 


ne sketch. quoted from al speech delivered by 
Mr. Charles Reed in the Court qf Common Council, on pro- 
sing that the freedom of the City of London be presented 
to Captatn M‘Clintock: 


“The annals of Polar exploration stretch back for three 
centurmes. The dis ‘covery of a sjiort way to the Indies was 
the arm of the Ehzabethan age, and in 1576, Martin FYvobisher 
weighed anchor at Deptford - to open the grand tournament in 


the tee-fields of the Frigid Zone, saying, ‘1 beheve this to b 
only thing in the world left undone, whereby a notable 
mind be made famous and fortunate.’ The bold 
ariner Cripplegate made three ales anc d, as 126 
expeditions have done since his day. In the sixteenth century 
dream became a fixed purpose, and Davis, Hudson, 
Baffin, Will uchby, and Fox, the agents of commercial enter- 
prise, soucht north-west the splendid realms 


’ 


trom which Spain and Portugal enriched their markets, but 


th y could not realize the fact. ‘The destruction of the naval 
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power of Spain opened the Cape of Good Hope and the 
Pacific to our traders, and the unfinished work became the 
‘one idea’ of the sons of science. Under ths high sanction 
the Rosses, Parry, Back, Beechy, Richardson, Simpson, King, 
Deane. M‘Clure, and Rae, went forth, and the honour and 
the pride of the nation were bound up in the enterprise. But, 
notwithstanding all the discoveries of Parry, there was yet 
one link wanting to complete the great chain, and to take up 
this missing link a further expedition was resolved on in 
1845. Franklin. as senior Arctic officer, claimed this com-* 
mand, and he led out the Mrehus and Terror in that year on 
their long and last sad voyage to the icy north. His 
departure is within our recollection—we remember his 
embarkation—we see again the gallant bearing of Crozier 
and litzjames of Graham (rore and Des Voeux : we 
mark the weather-worn faces of that picked and_ hardy 
crew, whose names stand imperishably recorded in the 
proudest chapter of British naval history. Since then we 
have all shared the excitement of suspense. Hope and fear, 
expectation and dismay, have held their stern conflict in our 
breast; and when at length, in 1854, the tidings brought by 
Rae gave a gleam of returning hope, we hailed with melan- 
choly satisfaction the prospect of a final search for the missing 
expedition. Dr. King, a London physician, with singular 
devotion and perseverance, volunteered a land journey to the 
Great Fish River, where, he contended, the wanderers would be 
found. He marked, with an almost prophetic accuracy, the 
very spot; and, on the 10th of June, 1847 (when poor Krank- 
lin was lying down to dic), he addresses a letter to Lord Crrey, 
in Which he says:—* My Lord,—131 men are at this moment 
in imminent danger of famine. 


NX. Somerset 


lt is to the western land of 
. 

that we must direct our attention, for there, 
maintain, Sir John Franklin must be found.” Had he gone 


in Is4o he might have saved him: and, had he gone in 184, 


or Is4s, he might have rescued the remnant of forty who in 


lso0 were seen dragging their wasted bodies down to the 
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estuary of the Great Fish River, to die upon its margin. But 
the Government were unwilling to incur the heavy respon- 
sibility of risking more life in such a venture, and declined to 
accede to these earnest pleadings. 

“England had done her duty. France, America, and 
Russia had generously borne their part, with no result, and 
hope died out in the hearts of all save one, for in hers 1t could 
not expire. That which was declined by the nation, this 
feeble but self-reliant woman undertook. She resolved to 
sacrifice all for one last effort. She had impoverished her 
means by three expeditions ; for the fourth she sold all that 
she had. She purchased a ship, she drew with her own hand 
her chart and her instructions, and she committed the enter- 
prise to Captain M‘Clintock. She had the spirit of the old 
crusader, and she infused that spirit into the crew of that 
little vessel: and when the J’oz left these latitudes, she carned 
with her the fortunes and expiring hopes of Franklin’s widow. 
Captain Leopold M‘Clintock, the son of a collector of 
Customs at Dundalk, entered thesnavy at twelve years of age, 
in 1831. In 1849 he commenced his life of Polar navigation, 
and learnt his first lessons in the regions where Nelson had 
studied before him. He accompinied three government expe- 
ditions. In 1855 he commanded one of the four ships sent 
out in search of Belcher. He first suggested and then 
brought to perfection his scheme for sledge travelling. He 
had, with Kellet, M‘Clure, and others, laid down many 
thousand miles of coast line or the charts, in one journey 
alone compassing 1,400 statute miles of ice in 105 days. He 
combined consummate skill, unflinching courage, and unwea- 
med perseverance. He took the command of this forlorn 
hope, to use his own words, as a‘ post of honour,’ and his 
object was to cover a square of Polar territory hitherto 
unexplored. He went, not to make ‘the short cut to Cathay,’ 
or to discover the old earth's tremendous axis; but to bring 
succour to the lost, if haply he found them hving; to bring 
fidmgs of their fate if, alas! they should have perished. He 
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went in a vessel of 170 tons, and with a crew as large as his 
poverty of means would allow. The Fos left m July, 1857. 
in Melville Bay she was hopelessly beset and frozen in the 
pack. Between November and February, in the midst of 
floes and threatening icebergs, they drift down Baflin’s Bay 
1,194 geographical miles in 416 days, never settimg foot on 
land from August to April. In the midst of all this their 
thoughts, brave hearts, were not for themselves, but for ‘ poor 
Lady Franklin, and how disappointed she would be.’ The 
winter over, and once more afloat, they push northward, tl! 
baffled again, M‘Clintock retraces his way, and, following 
Lady Franklin’s directions, makes for Bellot’s Straits, where, 
till they were ice-bound for a second winter. Without sun to 
cheer, deserted by the very animals of the Arctic | seas—the 
birds and the bears travelling together south ut up 
in @ box, covered in with drifted snow, these twenty-five 
human beings endure the dreadful monotony of daily life, with 
nothing’ but the sighing and groaning of the churning ice, 
‘which rolls ever from the Pole to the Equator. Emerging 
from this second winter, and the perils of the breaking-up of 
the pack, M'Olintock says, ‘After yesterday’s experience I 
‘an understand how a man’s hair has turned grey in one | 
‘might. Had self-reliance been my only support and hope, it is 
‘not impossible that mine might have illustrated the fact.’ _. 

“Captain M‘Clintock put his sledge in motion, and traversed 
the ice to the Magnetic Pole. He found the first token of the 
fost ‘expedition im a naval button upon the dress of an 
formed to cover the unexplored region before them. With true 
naval generosity, M‘Clintock, resigning to Lieutenant Hobson 
the most hopeful tract, reserved to himself the most intricate 
and difficalt one, while Allen Young took charge of the third. 
The result is known tousall. Whata record is 
thet which has ‘been brought to light! How little is known _ 
after all, and yet what a tale those few lines reveal! They 
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show that after two winters of hope deferred, the noble-hearted 
Franklin died—by no hand of man—from no want of food, but 
amongst his followers, and by them was buried. Yes; the 
dead buried their dead! He had touched lat.77 N. He had, 
in fact, discovered the North-West passage. The record tells 

of the abandonment of the ships in 1848, and of the reduction 

of the crew by death to 105. It shows them, under Orosier,. 

on their last march, accomplishing, m want and weakness, 

fifteen miles in three days. Divesting themselves of all they 
held dear, short of life, they started on April 27th, 1648, 
dragging the boat of the Erebus, intended for the Fish River, 
for 65 miles, and then deserting it with two comrades, whose 
strength was exhausted, but whose courage could not die. On 
and beyond, we have their traces in relics undisturbed; at 
seventy miles one ‘dropped as he walked,’ and he was lying as 
he fell. Along the shore of King William’s Land the track is 
- followed ; as far as Montreal Island--150 miles—were thirty 
corpses, one, an officer, which had been found by Anderson. God 
only knows where the rest may be! Noble fellows! they had 
traversed the frozen sea; they had reached America to starve 
in a sterile land. They had searched for the North-West 
passage, and they found it. They came, they saw, they 
conquered, and they died. Had M‘Clintock brought Franklin 
home, what honours would have awaited him—-had he resened 
but one to tell the tale, what renown would have been his! Is 
he to be the less honoured now that he has not achieved an 
impossibility ? He has refused compensation, he has declined 
to accept the For as a gift. No doubt he will receive his 
portion of the reward offered, ‘to any person, or persons, who, 
by virtue of their efforts, should ascertain the fate of Sir John 
Franklin.’ Be this as it may, I ask this Court to confer upon 
him an honour which no money can purchase or represent, and 
willingly let die. He has seen more Arctic service than any 
other Arctic navigator; he has spent seven winters im that 
awful realm of eternal snow ; he has contributed largely to 
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geological science within the Arctic section ; he has advanced 
the lines of geographical territory ; in the midst of his search 
for priceless life he has gathered information as to terrestrial 


Tt was a desert once, a solitary place, but it rejoices now, and 
blossoms as the rose ; instead of the thorn has come up the fir- 


tree, and instead of the brier the myrtle-tree, and it is to the 


: magnetism, tides and currents, and the electric condition of the 
S atmosphere, carrying with him apparatus which less earnest 
: men would have flung aside as an incumbrance; he has 
; t travelled the ice on foot 3,500 miles; he has done what two great 
i maritime nations failed to accomplish—he has done it all in a 
i little vessel of 170 tons, proving that the race is not to the 
we swift, nor the battle to the strong, and in all this he has 
; worthily illustrated the motto of his house, Labore et virtute.” 
| 
ENGLAND'S SIX JOHNS. 
II.—JOHN BUNYAN, THE CELESTIAL DREAMER. 
We “During the latter half of the seventeenth century there were only two 
Vie minds which possessed the imaginative faculty in a very eminent degree. 
4 One of those minds produced the ‘ Paradise Lost ;’ the other, the ‘ Pilgrim's 
Progress.’ Macavay. 
F “ Revere the man whose Pilgrim marks the road, 
| And guides the Progress of the soul to God.’’—Cowrprnr. 
4 Ir our learned John Wiclif and John Milton display the 
4H “beauties of holiness,” it is for John Bunyan, the Bedford 
| tinker, to show forth religion as that transforming power which 
i brings light out of darkness, and makes the rough places plain. 
i We turn from their choice minds as from graceful gardens, full 
i { of rare fruit and exotic flowers, to-find ourselves in a vast field, 
ip open, fresh, and breezy ; not narrowed in by the trim hedge- 
it rows of school learning, but just such a spot as simple children 
f t love. Flowers for the feet as well as hands springing up 
| i unsown, and every gale a fresh perfume, and every sound a song. 
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Lord for a name, for a sign that shall not be cut off. The grace 
of God abounding to a poor, sinful, swearing tinker, gave us John 
Bunyan, and called into life and loveliness every bud and 
blossom of his God-glorifying genius. John Milton gave the 
world a monument of lofty thought ; John Bunyan left a picture 
drawn with unfading colours, which has riveted the eyes and 
hearts of thousands, and the talk of his poor pilgrims has led 
many with them from the city of destruction to the city of God. 

In the year 1628, when the classical and comely John Milton 
was making Latin speeches and verses at} Cambridge, two poor 
folks at Elstow were blest with a son. They belonged, this son 
tells us, to “ that rank that is meanest and most despised of all 
the families of the land.” It was a stormy age ; the strife be- 
tween an oppressive king and a discontented people was waxing 
louder and louder, Those stirring times produced some of our 
greatest men; but should we have expected one to come forth 
froma tinker’s cottage ? If his home was unpromising and low, 
the tinker’s son was no improvement on it; John Bunyan was 
a very bad boy ; his parents sent; him to school ; he learned to 
read and write, but soon forgot all about it; and for lying, 
cursing, and swearing, he had but few equals among his wicked 
companions. Now, though he felt no sorrow for his sins, yet, 
when asleep, he was troubled with frightful dreams of devils 
labouring to draw him away with them. These dreams would 
sometimes recur to him in the day-time in the midst of his sports, 
and then he wished that there was no place of punishment, or else 
that he himself might be a tormentor rather than be tormented. 
Yet this wicked youth was preserved from death. Twice he fell 
into Water and hardly escaped drowning ; and another time he 
recklessly plucked the sting of an adder out with his fingers and 
received no injury. When about seventeen, he entered the army 
of the Parliament, and was drawn out to besiege a town, “ But 
just as I was ready to go,” he says, “one of the company desired 
to go in my room, to which, whert I had consented, he took my 
place, and coming to the siege as he stood sentinel, he was shot 
in the head with a musket bullet and died.” The goodness of 
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God did not then lead him to repentance, and his childish terrors 
had for a season left him, Presently, after this, he tells us, “I 
changed my condition into a married state, and my mercy was 
to light upon a wife whose father and mother were counted 


godly : this woman and I, though we came together as poor as 
poor might be (not having so much household stuff as a dish or 


spoon betwixt us both) yet this she had for her part ‘ the plain 
man’s pathway to heaven,’ and the ‘practice of piety,’ which her 
father had left her when he died.”” These two books made a 
great impression on the young man; they did not reach his 
heart, but they made him fall in very eagerly with the religion 
of the times. He went to Church twice a-day, and said and 
sung the service very devoutly—a spirit of superstition fell upon 
him—the place, the priest, the clerk, the vestments, all belong- 
ing to the Church were almost adorable in his eyes. Had 
Bunyan lived in our days, he would at this time have passed for 
a Puseyite ; he held fast the form of godliness in the Church, 
but knew not the power of it elsewhere. | 
But the poor, ignorant tinker had thus taken the first step 
in his.own “ Pilgrim’s Progress’’—it was a low, cold'step, truly, 
but still a step. He had not yet met Evangelist. Bunyan’s own 
experience from first to last zave him afterwards the materials for 
his wonderful book. About this time, it chanced that he heard at 
church a sermon on keeping the Sabbath-day holy : for the first 
time in his life, he felt guilty, and went home with a great 
burden on his spirit. After dinner, however, the trouble began 
to go off his mind ; so he shook the sermon out of his thoughts, 
and went out to ide old custom of sports and gaming. But in 
the midst of a game of cat, with all his comrades round him, a 
voice seemed to dart from heaven into his soul, saying—“ Wilt 
thou leave thy sins, and go to heaven, or have thy sins and go 


to hell ?” 


He paused in his play, and stood looking up to 


heaven : he felt as if Jesus were looking down on him with hot 


displeasure. Then another thought rushed in—*It is too late, 
Christ will not forgive you ; you may just as well go on with sin, 
you can byt be lost.” The young man’s reverie was over, and 
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he returned more desperately to his sport. For about a month 
afterwards he gave himself up to sin, being determined to enjoy 
it while he could. But one day, as he was standing swearing at 
a neighbour's shop-window, the woman—herself a low character 
—came out, and told Bunyan that he was the ungodliest fellow 
for swearing that she ever heard, ,and able to spoil all the youth 
in the town. The reproof sunk deep ; he hung his head, and wished 
himself a little child again that his father might teach him to 
speak without swearing. “Could he leave it off? Impossible 
—but he would fry.” And Bwityan never swore again! He 
broke the habit off clean, at once, and for ever! That gives us a 
glimpse of the power of the map. Which of us could thus 
overcome in an hour a life-long habit ? 

Soon after this victory, John Bunyan met with a man who 
talked a great deal about religion and the Bible. So he also 
betook himself to the Bible, and became very zealous in keeping 
the commandments, as the way to! heaven : this step took him 
a little further on, though it onjy led him to Mount Sinai. 
For about a twelvemonth, Bunyan thought he pleased God as 
well as any man in England, for; his neighbours praised him 
both before his face and behind hig back. He was so sincere in 
his desire to keep the commandments, that his conscience 
became tender, and there were two pleasures that he resolved to 
part with: one was ringing the ghurch bells, and the other 
dancing. Both cost him a struggle, Though he durst not ring, 
he would go to the steeple-door to’ see the ringers ; but then it 
came into his head—“ How if the steeple should fall while I 
stand and look on!” So he was forced to flee in fear. “ But 
poor wretch as I was,” says John, “I was all this while ignorant 
of Jesus Christ, and going about to establish my own righteous~- 
ness.” “ But upon a day,” says he, “the good Providence of 
God called me to Bedford to work at my calling ; and in one of 
the streets of that town I came where there were tliree or four 
poor women sitting spinning at a doér in the sun, talking about 
the things of God ; and being now willing to hear. their discourse, 
I drew near to hear-what they enid; ior I was nowa brisk talker 
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in matters of religion, but they were far above my reach. Their 
talk was about a new birth, the work of God in their hearts, as 
also how they were convinced of their miserable state by nature ; 
they talked how God had visited their souls with his love in 
the Lord Jesus, and with what words and promises they had 
been refreshed, comforted, and supported against the tempta- 
tions of the devil.” All this was strange to the listening 
tinker : these three good women “ were to him as if they had 
found a new world—as if they were people that dwelt alone, and 
were not to be reckoned among their neighbours.” His heart 
began to shake. He went about his employment again, but his 
thoughts tarried with them ; and the more he pondered their 
words the more convinced he was that he wanted the true token 
of a truly godly man. So he made it his business to be going 
again and again into the company of these poor people, and he 
found the more he went among them the softer his heart be- 
came, and the more desirous he was to obey the truth. Heaven 
and eternity engrossed his thoughts: “My mind was so turned,” 
he says, “that it lay like a horse-leech at the vein, crying, give, 
give.’ Can we wonder that, with such an eager appetite for 
the “sincere milk of the Word,” Bunyan grew thereby % 

And now we may look upon Bunyan as having set his face 
toward the wicket-gate, running on and crying, “ Life! life! 
eternal life!’’ Blessed be those three poor women, who spake 
as if joy did make them speak. They were for ever blessed in 
Bunyan’s memory. Long afterwards they seemed to him to sit on 
the sunny side of some high mountain, while he shivered in the 
cold, but at last he struggled towards them ; he says, ‘ Then 
[ was exceeding glad, and went and sat down in the midst of 
them, and so was comforted with the light and heat of their 
sun.” May we not suppose that the glowing, grateful imagina- 
tion of John Bunyan transformed these women into those 
three shining ones who met Christian at the Cross ; and that 
their talk gave him the discourse for Prudence, Piety, and 
Charity at the house Beautiful ? 


The three good Bedford women did not rest till they had run 
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and told their pastor, “holy Mr. Gifford,” about the poor tinker, 
and in hith John Bunyan met Evangejist ! His advice was this ; 
“Take no truth upon trust ; but cry mightily to God to convince 
you of the reality of it by His own Spirit in the Holy Word.” 
This advice was to poor Bunyan as seasonable as the former and 
latter rains ; he drank in the doctrine—it was the well-spring 
of his strength. With careful heart; watchful eye, and great 
fearfulness, he turned over the leaves of his Bible. One text 
against him was more terrible to him than an army of forty 
thousand men. “But O,” he says, what did I now see in 

that blessed sixth of John! ‘ And him that cometh unto me, I will 
in nowise cast out.’ ©O, many a pull hath my heart had with 
Satan for that blessed sixth of John! A word, a word to lean a 
weary soul upon, that it might not sink for ever! It was that 
I hunted for!” Oh, John, you may well say your heart had 
many a pull with Satan; for he desired to have you, and his 
fiery darts fell thick and fast upon your struggling spirit, but 
blessed is the man that endureth temptation: and these things 
happened unto you for our learning. The Slough of Despond, 
did ever any sink deeper im it, or have a heavier burden of sin 
on him, than you? Did any man ever fight Apollyon more 
desperately than you? They were terriple realities to you, and 
you have left them on record as realitiefs That wonderful little 
book, ‘‘ Grace Abounding to the Chief of Sinners,” is the key 
to “Pilgrim’s Progress ;” in which Bunyan turns his heart 
inside out, and tells us how he worked out his own salvation 
with fear and trembling. For the space of a year he was 
tempted to sell and part with the most’ blessed Christ, to ex- 
change him for the things of this life, for anything: he could 
neither eat his food, stoop for a pin, chopta stick, or cast his eye 
on this or that, but still the temptation came, “Sell Christ for 
this, or sell Christ for that, sell him, sejl him.’’ He shall tell 
of that temptation in his own words :—**One morning as I did 
lie in bed, I was, as at other times, most fiercely assaulted with 
this temptation, to sell and part with Christ ; the wicked sug- 
gestion still running in my mind, ‘Sell him, sell him, sell him, 
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sell him,’ as fast as a man could speak, against which, as at other 
times, I answered, ‘No, no, not for thousands, thousands, thou- 
sands,’ at least twenty times together; but at last, after much 
striving, I felt this thought pass through my heart, ‘ Let him go 
if he will. Now was the battle won, and down fell I, as a bird 
that is shot from the top of a tree, into great guilt and fearful 
despair. Thus, getting out of my bed, I went moping into the 
field ; but God knows, with as heavy a heart as mortal man, I 
think, could bear. ... But about ten or eleven o'clock on that 
day, as I was walking under a hedge (full of sorrow and cult, 
God knows), and bemoaning myself for this hard hap,. that 
such a thought should arise within me, suddenly this sentence 
rushed in upon me, ‘The blood of Chmist remits all guilt.’ At 
this I made a stand in my spirit ; with that this word took hold 
upon me, ‘The blood of Jesus Christ, his own Son, cleanseth us 
from all sin.’”’ 

For two or three hours Bunyan had peace in believing ; but 
for months afterwards his great adversary brought back his sin 
to his mind, and urged him to despair. Cain’s sin, David's, 
Solomon's, Manasseh’s, Peter's, all passed before his mind ; but 
Esau and Judas seemed to him his proper types—he had sold 
his birthright ; he had parted with his Lord. Then also came 
the awful thought that he had committed the unpardonable sim. 
But one day, as he was walking to and fro in a good man’s shop 
bemoaning himself, lamenting his sin, and praying ; and “ being 
now ready to sink with fear, suddenly there was, as if there had 
rushed in at the window the noise of wind upon him, but very 
pleasant, and as if he heard a voice speaking, Didst thou ever 
refuse to be justified by the blood of Christ? to which his 


heart answered groaningly, No.” This he tells us “ com- 
manded a creat calm in his soul.” 


This trial was but one of 
many messengers of Satan that buffeted Bunyan. Such things 


sound strangely to us, but let us not say, as Festus did to Paul, 
“ Bunyan, thou art beside thyself!” “The history of Bunyan,” 
Says our great historian, “is the history of a most excitable 
mind in an age of excitement.” Even so, but politics had not 
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raised this tumult in the tinker’s mind, dissent had not done it. 
True, Bunyan had joined the Baptist church under “holy Mr. 
Gifford,’ and there was a greal deal of the Puritan in him, but 
that had not made him a fanatic. The fanatic exalts himself; 
but all that John Bunyan saw, and heard, and felt, was against 
himself ; and he says of this very circumstance, “I lay not the 
stress of my salvation thereupon, but upon the Lord Jesus im the 
promise.’ One thing, however, we must allow: Bunyan was at 
the outset an ignorant man, and his spiritual enemy took advan- 
tage of his ignorance to throw continual gtumbling-blocks in his 
way. So we find him at first perpetually falling over some 
fresh difficulty ; one day puzzling over election ; and another 
day, on the road from Elstow to Bedfor®, trying to prove his 
faith by a miracle. But just as he was going to bid the puddles 
in the horse-road be dry, a better thought from above came :— 
‘Go under yonder hedge and pray first;’’ and when he had 
done so, he left the miracle alone. Digconnected passages of 
Scripture would, as he says, “bolt into his mind,” often causing 
him unnecessary agitation ; he searched ?his Bible for one such 
verse twelve months before he found itin the Apocrypha. Poor 
Bunyan longed to “see some ancient gogly man’s experience ;” 
so the God in whose hands were all his ways, gave him Martin 


Luther’s “Comment on the Galatians,’’ an old book ready to fall’ 


piece from piece, but full of comfort and counsel—showing him 
that the devil had done his worst to others besides himself. 
Bunyan’s other book was “The Book of ;Martyrs,’’ from which 
also he gathered strength as well as knowledge. 

But we must now turn from his inner to his outer life. After 
he had been awakened about five or six years, and had ventured his 
soul upon Christ, the little Baptist churgh at Bedford began to 
think very highly of John Bunyan, and they would ask him at 
their meetings to speak a word of exhortation to them. This 
request “did much dash and abash” the poor tinker, but at last 
he consented, and spoke at two private assemblies. His hearers 
were so edified and pleased, that when any were going into the 
country to teach, they would take John Bunyan with them, and 
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then get him to speak to the people, and in many an ancient 
farmhouse and cottage he preached Christ to them. At last, 
“holy Mr. Gifford” and his church after much prayer and de- 
liberation, called forth John Bunyan and appointed him to be 
public preacher. It was a dangerous vocation ; Charles II. was 
restored, and the Conventicle Act was passed forbidding all 
such religious meetings. John Bunyan felt a storm was coming 
on, and he prepared for the worst. On the 12th of November, 
1660, when Bunyan was going to preach at a certain house, and 
when he had already commenced the service by prayer, a con- 
stable came in and found the people with their Bibles in their 
hands ready to hear the word of God; but he prevented them, 


Forthwith Bunyan was carried before the justices, who com- 


mitted ‘him to the Sessions, on this indictment, “that he had 
perniciously abstained from coming to Church to hear divine 
service, and was a common upholder of several unlawful meet- 
ings and conventicles.” 

The dialogue between Bunyan and his judges, recorded by 
himself, is highly entertaining. He left them with this declara- 
tion, “If I was out of the prison to-day, I would preach the 
Gospel again to-morrow, by the help of God.’ And so, 
threatened with banishment and death, he was “had home to 
prison,” to use his own sweet words. That prison was the dull, close 
jail on Bedford Bridge; “a damp den which in those days 
overhung the sluggish Ouse.” “ Here.” he says, “I have de- 
termined yet to suffer, the Almighty God being my help and 
shield, if frail life might continue so long, even till the moss 
shall grow on mine eyebrows, rather than to violate my faith and 
principles,” 

It was the sight of this same dismal dungeon which in after 
years moved the merciful mind of another of England’s Johns, 
John Howard, to devote his days to Prison Reform. It was 
Bunyan’s ” home . full twelve long years He went to it with 
a heavy heart ; parting with his wife and four poor children, 
especially the poor blind child, was to him as “ 


bones.”’ 


pulling flesh from 
Che whip, the pillory, the gallows, all passed before bis 
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mind; they were the lions that roared at Christian, but he heard 
the voice of Watchful saying, “Is thy strength so small? Fear 
not the lions, for they are chained, and are placed there for the 
trial of faith.” That damp dungeon was to Bunyan as the 
“chamber, whose window opened towards the sun-rising. The 
name of the chamber was Peace, where he slept till break of day, 
and then ‘he awoke and sang.” “ Here,” he says, “I have had 
sweet sights of the forgiveness of my sins, and of my being with 
Jesus.”’ And here, when the day’s labour was done, he let his 
thoughts fly heavenward, and, like uncaged birds, they soared 
and sang almost without his bidding; he remembered all the 
way that the Lord his God had brought him,—and wrote ; he 
recalled his fears, and wrote ; he reviewed his many and sore 
temptations, and wrote ; he renewed his good hope and strong 
consolation, and wrote; he desired+and discerned a_ better 
country, even a heavenly, and wrote ; “and now was this man, 
as it were, in heaven before he came to it, being swallowed up 
with the sight of angels. Here, also, he had the city itself in 
view, and thought he heard all the bells to ring to welcome him 
thereto.” And, writing thus, he penned the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” 
to be hereafter read in almost every country and in every tongue, 
Yet, when it was done, he tells us in his own quaint rhyme, he 
showed it to some of his brethren in tribulation, of whom there 
were sixty in that Bedford jail:— , 


“Some said, let it live; some, let it die, 
Some said, John, print it; others said, not so, 
Some said, it might do good; others said, no /”’ 


At last John thought, “Since ye are thus divided, | 
print it will,’ and so the case decided. Decision delightful 
to generations then unborn! We thank God for it. Nearly 
sixty other books were also the produce of that pious pen, 
written after hours of humble daily labour. While the day- 
light lasted, that man of mighty soul was busy tagging laces 
for his children’s bread — little blind Mary sitting on a 
stool beside him. How ripe he grew for glory day by day 
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in that narrow, gloomy cell! Bunyan’s jailer, like Joseph's, 
was at first friendly to him; he allowed him to go home, 
preach, and even travel. But the persecuting prelates heard 
thereof and sent a spy to find him out. That night Bunyan 
was at home with his family, but he could not sleep, so he 
returned to his cell ; the jailer was vexed to have his slumbers 
disturbed, and he let John in not over-pleasantly. But, just as 
he was sinking to sleep, the massive door was again besieged. 
“Are your prisoners safe?” said a stranger. “Yes.” “John 
Bunyan?” “Yes.” “Let me see him.” Then when the 
inspector was gone, the jailer said, “Well, you may go out 
again when you think proper, for you know better when to 
return than I can tell you.” Bunyan was released from prison in 
the year 1672, and for the rest of his life continued his labours 
as a preacher, visitor, and writer, often preaching in London, but 
loving best to shed the Gospel light in the dark corners of the 
earth. His last errand was a noble one. In 1688 a father and 
son at Reading had disagreed, and Bunyan made peace between 
them. He returned to London on horse-back through drench- 
ing rain, fell sick of fever at a friend’s house, and died. His 
last words were: “ Weep not for me, but for yourselves. I go 
to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

“I saw in my dream that this man went in at the gate, 


lo ! 


d 
as he entered, he was transtigured, and he had raiment put 
on him that shone like gold. There were also that met him 
with harps and crowns, and gave unto him ; the harps to praise 
withal, and the crowns in token of honour. Then I heard in 
my dream that all the bells in the city rang again for joy ; and 
that it was said unto him, ‘ Enter thou inte the joy of thy Lord.’ 
T also heard the man himself sing with a loud voice, saying : 
‘Blessing and honour, and glory and power, be unto Him that 
sitteth upon the throne, and the Lamb for ever and ever. ” 
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SPENDING OUR YEARS. 


“We spend our years as a tale tha is told.”—Psaum xe. 9. 


THERE is a pleasure in possessing, and a pleasure in spending. 
Few persons would voluntarily be poor; and the number of 
misers is happily very limited. If we are fortunate enough to 
possess money, we have a feeling of satisfaction in spending it 
in necessaries, luxuries, or charities. Should we have the bless- 
ing of health, we are glad to be enhbled to contribute to the 
social delights of the family circle or the friendly reunion. He 
who has the treasure of a cultivated mind, can bring out from 
his well-filled store-house things new and old, to the benetit of 
those around him. He who has a genial disposition and a 
loving heart, is pleased to be able to dispense kindness and 
sympathy to those who need them. And the possessor of that 
best of all possessions—faith in the Lord Jesus Christ—counts it 
no less a delight than a duty to “tell jo others what he knows.” 

Most of our possessions have to be oltained by our own labour. 
The mere ‘hant, the politician, the piysician, the author, the 
tradesman, the clerk, the artizan—eitlter by hand or by head— 
must work, or have nothing. No Al: ain’ s lamp can be found 
in real life, and the “three wishes’’ exist but in a schoolboy’s 
fable. But there is one possession which every one of us has 
without toiling for, and which we must not—dare not—put 
from us. This is our life—“our yearg’’ These years, too, we 
cannot choose but spend, for, contrary ty our other possessions— 
which, to a great extent, we can spend{jor not—our life must be 
spent in some way or other. 2 

How many, alas! spend their years * as a tale that is told!” 
Insipid, useless, aimless, artificial, they put us in mind of the 
waxen figures seen in tailors’ shops ; gnd life with them is as 
wearisome as a thrice-told tale. As some tales are told merely 
for the sake of telling—just to pass away time, and to afford 
amusement for the minute—so many persons spend their years 
as if there were no nobler thing to do) than to gaze and to be 
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gazed at, to play and be played with. Unworthy beings! they 
will not allow themselves to consider that all—the young as 
well as the old—should have some good purpose ; and that all, 
too, will have to render to God an account. 

How many there are who seemingly endeavour to realize the 
profane sentiment which an ungodly man once directed should 
be placed on his tomb-stone—“ Life is a jest.” Many, again, 
there are, who pass their years as so many long dreams, just 
occasionally waking up to the reality of serious life. 

Be it our wiser and happier part—warned by the word of the 
Psalmist—to be more noble, and, seeking assistance from above, 
determine while we have youth and health, to pass our lives in 
such a manner as shall be commended by those around us, and 
approved by God. 

Let us spend our years as an instructive hiography. Who 
does not like to peruse a well-written memoir of a right-hearted 
person? While reading we have a desire to imitate, and cannot 
refrain a wish that we were better than we are. Shall our 
biography be worth writing; or, when we are dead and gone, 
shall the only thing that can be inscribed on our tablet be,“ He 
lived respected and died lamented ?’’ <A few years. ago there 
appeared an article in the Youth's Magazine entitled “The 
Life of Mr. John Smith,” in which the writer, under the guise 
of a most insipid biography, cleverly mirrored the useless life of 
many persons. Let us take care that such a sketch reflect not 
our life. Whether in the Providence of God our time here be 
long or short, we need not imagine, as too many are apt to do, 
that we have no opportunities for marking some bright spots. 
We can perform acts of kindness, write friendly letters, impart 
useful knowledge, distribute welcome comforts, wear cheerful 
smiles, speak pleasant words, give a loving heart to all, and 
cultivate the spirit ot Jesus Christ. 

There is 
at Let that be marked by progress and 
diligence, and let there be such a genial temperament in our 
association with others in our studies, that our companionsluip 


Let us spend our years as an eventful history. 
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may be worth seeking and our gxample worth imitating. 
There is our home history. Let that'e noted for obedience and 
affection, so that there may be a mutual attraction and regard 
between us and our relatives, and le#the beautiful spectacle of 
a happy family be neither lightly esteemed in our thoughts nor 
hindered by our conduct, There is our world history. Let dur 
necessary association with others be characterised by courtesy 
and frankness, so that friends and agquaintances may recognise 
us as possessing true and noble hearts. And there is, or ought 
to be, our religious history. Let the Sweet influence of a life of 
devotion, and of love to Christ, be pragtically seen, so that those 
around us may take knowledge of us that we have been with 
God. 

Let us spend our years as a sphritual song. Surely our 
heavenly Father, who does so much for us, “filling our hearts 
with food and gladness,” deserves from us aspirations of grateful 
praise, and we should not neglect to agknowledge continually our 
dependence on Him for all that we are and have. Our voice of 
joy and thanksgiving will lead others fio “bless the Lord at all 
times.” 

May we all, then, live to a purpoge, applying to ourselves 
Hagar’s words, “Thou, God, seest me,”} believing that the gift of 
life is too precious to be frittered gway in nonentities, and 
resolving not to “‘spend our years as #tale that is told.” 

Bonzon. 


THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 


BY JOHN TILLOTSOM. 


rom the earliest period of their history the Chinese have 
shut themselves in from the rest of the world by barriers of 
prejudice and suspicion, less pregnable than their famous wall 
of rock. But while they have persistgntly refused admission 
to Kuropean commerce, arts, science, and civilization, they 
have especially resented efforts to Aintroduce vital Chris- 
tianity. 
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The Chinese bear the reputation of being a singularly saga- 
cious people. They learned many important facts in natural 
philosophy and mental science while Europe was enveloped in 
the ignorance of the dark ages ; but, with all their wisdom, 
they never “ found out God,” and have contented themselves 
with Atheistic indifference or superstitious credulity. 

There are, indeed, accounts more or less true, of efforts 
having been made in the very earliest ages of Christianity to 
earry the religion of Christ into the Chinese empire. An old 
author assures us that Thomas the Apostle preached the 
Gospel in China, and founded a church in Pekin. Chinese 
historians confirm this statement by allusions to an inter- 
course between China and Judea; there is also the tradi- 
tionary reverence which the Chinese are said to have for the 
cross; and in an ancient Chinese volume an account of the 
life, death, and resurrection of some holy man, which account 
bears a striking resemblance to the evangelical history. There 
is also the famous stone tablet, discovered in 1625, which 
distinctly sets forth that the Gospel was preached in China in 
636, desenbes the Christian doctrines, mentions a persecution 
of the Christians, and concludes by stating that the Emperor 
Suh-tsung patronised the new religion, and built several 
churches. 

The authenticity of this stone is doubtful; those who deny 
its ancient origin ascribe it to the artifice of the Jesuits—and 
Jesuits have done things equally bad, or worse, in the further- 
ance of their own objects—those who acknowledge its veracity 
suppose it to be a genuine record of the labours of the Syrian 
missionaries, who, according to Mosheim, penetrated into 
China at the end of the seventh century. 

Roman Catholic missionaries visited China as early as the 
beginning of the fourteenth century. The Portuguese 
attempted to proselyte the Chinese, but found plunder and 
piracy more profitable. Francis Xavier, the Jesuit, visited 
China, and died on the island of Sancian, without any other 
result than that of animating the zeal of his followers. Many 
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of these men subsequently made considerable progress in 
inducing the Chinese to adopt some of the rites and cere- 
monies of their church, but without at all indoctrinating them 
with the spirit of the religion of Christ. The Buddhists and 
the Jesuits struggled hard for their several dogmas ; but the 
former were at length successful in fixing upon thei oppo- 
nents the charge of treason. Several persecutions followed, 
churches were burned, priests were executed—those who pro- 
fessed Christianity were punished with rigour; but the Jesuits 
never lost their hold altogether, and the Romanists still 
profess to include a large number of Chinese in their fold, : 
christianized by the rite of baptism, like young Mortara at 
Rome. 

The preaching of the Gospel in China has occupied the atten- 
tion and called forth the exertion pf Protestants. Holding to 
the oft-repeated declaration that “the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, is the religion of Protestants,’ our first efforts were 
directed to the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 
Chinese language. The laborious exertions of the indefati- 
gable Morrison were directed to this end; and. there is 
scarcely anything more interesting in the whole history of 
Christian missions than the unobtrusive work of this devoted 
man. With the exception of Job and the historical books, 
the Old Testament was entirely translated by him into 
Chinese, the remaining portion being supplied by Mr. Milne. 
Of. the New Testament, Morrison translated the four gospels 
and from Hebrews to the end, and edited the whole, studying, 
as he says himself, “ fidelity, perspicuity, and simplicity,.... 
making no departure, in any sensible degree, from the sense 
of the English version.” 
~The completion of the translation was one of the most 
important steps towards the spread of the Gospel in China. 
It would be out of place here to enter on any details of the 
subsequent labours of English and American missionaries. 
Milne, Livingstone, Dyer, Evans, Medhurst—are illustrious 
names in missionary annals ; many others there are, like these, 
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associated with missionary efforts in China, but the Christian 
labours of Morrison shine brighter than them all. Considering 
especially the literary character of the Chinese, nothing could 
be more necessary than to circulate amongst them the books 
of our Religious Faath. : 

What is the religion of China? What are the forms of 
faith against which our missionaries have to contend? Ii is 
stated that in the early ages the religion of China was a simple 
theism, the belief in a Supreme Being worshipped by prayer 
and thanksgiving, without any admixture of idolatrous prac- 
tices. But the primitive simplicity, if it ever existed, has long 
ago departed, and now three creeds—the Buddhist, Taoun, 
and Confucian—have taken its place. Against the infidel 
morality of Confucius, the idle speculation of the Buddhist, 
the coarse idolatry of the Taou sect, the preachers of the 
Gospel have to advance that which can alone elevate the mind, 
purify the heart, satisfy the soul, amend the life, impart peace 
to the troubled, pardon to the guilty, and hope to the hopeless: 
can this be secured by any one of the Chinese creeds ? 

What is the system of the Buddhist ? It is declared in the 
following lines : 


In his system of religion, Buddha followed no system ; 
But his baseless system still became a system. 


More distinctly it is stated in prose in the last dying words of | 
the founder of the faith: “ Learn,” said he, “that the prin- 
ciple of all things is‘emptiness and nothing ; from nothing all 
things proceed, and to nothing all things return, and that is 
the end of all our hopes.” To the advanced Buddhist, that 1s, 


the man who has searched deeply inte his religious creed, 
Buddhism is Atheism—there is no God—no Immortal Spirit 
—no Heaven—no Hell; but to the herd of worshippers 
Buddhism reveals three “precious Buddhas ’’—innumerable 
mferior deities presiding over everything ; it teaches him that 
the Spirit of man, after death, enters into the body of some 
bird, beast, or fish ; that thus it passes from one form to 
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another, punished or recompensed for the deeds done in the 
body till it is finally absorbed into the essence of Buddha. 
They look for a heaven—a kingdom of yellow gold, where 
gardens and palaces are all adorned with gems; there the 
inhabitants never grow old, nor sick, nor weary, nor encounter 
disappointment, nor meet trouble; but enjoy themselves in 


superlative felicity. They dread a place of torment where the » 


most excruciating agonies await the wicked. They are taught 
that if they would escape hell and arrive at heaven—ex- 
changing the “ boiling cauldron” for the “lotus pool "’—they 
must repeat as often as possiblg the name of Buddha! Is it 
not written that the Chinese blacksmith who cried Buddha 
every time he brought his heavy hammer down on the 
glowing iron was rewarded by being taken away into the 
celestial paradise ? Is it not enjoined in their Sacred writings, 
“Give up books and classics for others to fag at; leave the 
thousand roads for others to toil in; beyond the name of 
Buddha you need not a single word ? ”’ 

The rites and ceremonies of the Buddhists bear a close 
resemblance to those of the Romish church. They have a 
large number of priests, dwelling in monastic communities. 
They shave their heads, adopt a peculiar garb, are more 
remarkable for ignorance and idleness than for intelligence and 
industry ; they conduct their services in a language incompre- 
hensible to the people, and often incomprehensible to themselves; 
they ring bells, sprinkle holy water, diffuse incense, light 
tapers, count beads, set up images, perform genuflections, 
pretend to pray souls out of purgatory, assume to be the 
intercessors for the laity, collect all the funds they can— 
caricaturing, even to the image of the “ Holy Mother,” and the 
adoration of the Cross, the extravagancies of the Romish faith. 

Wily fellows are these shaven priests of Buddha—men 
who know how to make the most out of the fears or 
affections of the people. Among the many curious and 
amusing relations of their frauds, the followmg story may 
serve as & Specimen :— 
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Two priests one day perceiving in the court of a rich 
peasant two or three large ducks, prostrated themselves before 
the door, and began to sigh and weep bitterly. The woman of 
the house, who perceived them from her chamber, came out to 
learn the cause of their grief. Redoubling their lamentations, 
“We know,” said they, “that the souls of our fathers have 
passed into the bodies of these creatures ; and the fear we 
entertain lest you should kill them will certainly make us die 
of grief.” The woman, in reply, acknowledged that she had 
determined to sell them, but added, “since they are your 
parents, I promise to keep them.” This was not what the 
priests wanted, and therefore they said, “Perhaps your 
husband will not be so charitable as yourself, and you may rest 
assured it would be fatal to us should any accident happen to 
them.” In short, after a good deal of discourse, the good 
woman was so much moved with their seeming affliction, that 
she gave them the ducks to take care of, which they received 
with expressions of thankfulness, making repeated prestrations 
on the ground. On the same evening they made a feast of the 
ducks for their little community ! 

Notwithstanding all their professionsof piety and of contempt 
for worldly wealth, the Buddhist priests are known to be a 
worthless body, indulging in gross vices, and concealing their * 
wickedness under the cloak of religion. They deceive the 
ignorant only by their pretences ; the higher classes of China 
hold them in creat contempt, and to call A man a “shavling, ” 
or “ priest,’.1s the deepest insult that can be offered. 

Without entering on any minute description of the Bud- 
dhist services, or further tracing the resemblance which they 
bear to those of the Romish religion. it may be interesting to 
inquire how this Buddhist creed was introduced to China. 
By some authorities it is said to have prevailed in China seven 
hundred years before the commencement of the Christian era ; 
by others that it first entered China a. p, 66; but it does not 
seem to have taken any firm hold of the Chinese, nor to have 


been generally understood until many years later, when mes- 
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sengers were sent to India to inquire into the doctrines and 
practices of the Buddhists. 

In the year 399 of the Christian era, a Samanean or Chinese 
monk, whose name was Fahian—that is, manifestation of faith 
—quitted his home and travelled pastward, so as to arrive at 
the primitive sources of orthodox tradition, and obtain posses- 
sion of the sacred books of Buddha. The narrative of his 
journey is preserved, and is commonly entitled a memoir of 
the kingdom of Buddha. His descriptions—abounding, of 
are nevertheless full of 


course, in much that is fabulous 
interesting particulars respecting the ancient ceremonials of 
the Buddhists. He describes the monasteries as being of a 
square form, with large refectories, the monks being reckoned 
at ‘several times ten thousand.” He describes the public 
exhibition of the images of Buddha—* on the first day of the 
fourth moon.”’ The chariot in which the idols were exposed 
was thirty feet high, in the form of a pavilion, orna- 
mented with “seven ‘precious things.” Fahian mentions a 
temple of Foe, or Buddha, of which the beams, pillars, doors, 
and window-lattices, were all covered with plates of gold. 
More than this, he saw the miraculous statue of Buddha; the 
print of Buddha's foot; the jar apd staff of Buddha; the 
tooth of Buddha; a bone of Buddha’s skull; and the sacred 
sites where Buddha gave away his* head in charity, and his 
body to supply the wants of a famished tiger! Kverywhere 
he found communities of Buddhist monks zealously blowing 
the trumpets, and beating the gongs for prayers, and, with 
remarkable ingenuity, saving the breath of. the faithful by 
inscribing the ritual on a cylinder or barrel, as readily turned 
as the barrel of an organ, and the turning of which was con- 
sidered equally acceptable to Buddha as though the worshipper 
had really prayed! The monks, he tells us, were exceedingly 
touched at seeing him, and learning that he had come from 
“the extremities of the earth ” to learn the religion of Buddha. 


He was told that neither to eat flesh, nor drink wine, was tole- 
rated.in a good Buddhist, and learned probably another lesson 
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at the monastic table. Not only was the Chinese. pilgrim 
admitted to the hospitable cloister, but was initiated’mto the 
mysteries of Buddhism. He learned how Foe, or Buddha, 
descended upon earth on a triple flight of precious steps, with 
a parasol and fly-flapper. He saw the chapel marking the 
spotwhere this extraordinary exhibition took place, and though 
he was not fortunate enough to hear the lion, which devoured 
heretics, roar, or even to catch a glimpse of the smallest hair 
on his tail, he was shown the place where the lion used to be 
in days of yore. He could not obtain an interview with the 
white-eared dragon ; but he did see the drops which “ will 
never dry up,” and which were spilled by Foe in washing the 
hands of an evil genius. 

Fahian was well entertained by all he saw ; but, unhke one 
of his fellow pilgrims, he had no desire to remain im the 
favoured land. He persevered in his original design of 
regenerating the faith of his native country, of bestowing upon 
it the advantages of unadulterated Buddhism. It was there- 
fore gnevous for him to find most of the sacred doctrines 
oral; but much to his relief to ascertain that certain books 
were possessed by the monks of a distant cloister. To them 
he hastened, and there devoted a considerable time to the 
acquisition of Sanscrit, in order that he might be able to 
transeribe the books. He read, and wrote, and learned; but 
his task seemed as if it would never be accomplished. Every 
day some new circumstance connected with Buddha’s existence 
was taught him; every day he beheld some new rite or 
ceremony—-traditions unknown to his countrymen had to be 
learned for their benefit—-monuments unknown to them had 
to be copied for their edification. So time wore on, and the 
Chinese pilgrim, in the search after Buddhism, travelled 
further and further away from the land of his birth, 

One day he perceived a merchant offering up, as a mark of 
respect to a statue, a fan composed of the white taffeta of 
China. This caused him so much emotion that his tears flowed, 
and not long afterwards he returned home, after an absence of 
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fifteen years. He was warmly received. The religion of 
Buddha was established with all its primitive features—and 
still remains—a gross, hideous, debasing compound of Atheism 
and idolatry— of fraud and ignorance—ainfidelity and super- 
stition. 

But Fahian was honoured as a Saint, and it is written in 
the books of China, “In all ages there have been none who 
have forgotten their own persons to. seek the law, as Fahian 
did.” 

(To be continued. ) 


REVIEWS. 


The Land of Promise: an Account of the Holy Land and the 
Chosen People. For the Young. By Mrs. R. BARKER. 
l2mo. Pp. 228. Seeley, Jackson, and Halliday. 

Tuere is no country in the world which contains so many 

objects of physical and historical interest as ‘The Land of 

Promise” does. Less than sixty miles broad from Jordan to 

the Mediterranean, and not two hundred miles long from Dan 

to Beersheba, the whole space is crowded with scenes and events 
which afford both instruction and delight to the heart of every 
reader of the Bible. Every city, from Jerusalem to Bethlehem 

Ephrata, every stream and every lake, every rock and every ruin, 

is associated with some chapter of Holy Scripture, which makes 

a pious traveller feel, as he goes from one place to another, that 

he is walking all the way with God. Its fertility has, indeed, 

been diminished by the want of cultivation—its temples, once 
the habitation of the Most High, are utterly destroyed—and 
many of its pleasant places are laid waste. But still the peaks 
of Lebanon wear their crowns of snow 4 the palm-tree, the olive, 
and the vine, still flourish ; Jordan stil rolls and swells along 
the eastern boundary; and the blue waters of “the great sea” 
still foam and ripple at the foot of Garmel on the west. But 
the land is “trodden under foot by the Gentiles,” and its 
spiritual glory has departed, 
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This small volume will not abate the interest taken in Palestine 
by those who have had access to larger works ; and while it 
becomes to such an accurate remembrancer, it will afford to the 
young, for whose use it is especially written, many illustrations 
of the meaning and the truth of various passages of sacred Scrip- 
ture. Its comprehensive contents relate to the names and 
boundaries of the land; its original inhabitants ; how it was 
divided by Joshua, after Solomon, and at the time of Christ ; 
the most remarkable events in its history; its climate and 
seasons ; its rivers, lakes, mountains, valleys, and plains ; its 
productions ; the calamities with which it has been visited ; its 
holy places ; Jewish dwellings, dress, customs, &c.; descriptions 
of the principal towns ; illustrations which it affords of Christ's 
discourses; and Egypt, Nineveh, and Babylon, as connected 
with its history. After a careful perusal of the book, we most 
cordially recommend it not only for private reading, but for the 
family, the Sunday-school, and the Bible class—for the parent, 
the teacher, and the pastor may safely and advantageously use 
it as a text-book for the instruction and examination of their 
pupils. The following description of the district inhabited by 
the tribe of Judah is the only extract which our limited space 
will enable us to give :— 


“Judah lay west of the Dead Sea, and is the part of the Holy Land which 
best displayed its peculiar scenery. There are round hills with villages.or 


small towns on the top; broad valleys with their wells; and the remains of 
terraces for the culture of corn and the vine. 


Jacob compares Judah to 
‘a lion's whelp.’ 


We read, too, of ‘the lion of the tribe of Judab.’ 
This part of the country was more than half a wilderness, the abiding-place 


of the lion and.the bear. Sampson the strong man, and David the shep- 
herd boy, both had to combat with these fierce animals. Among the grey 
hills of Judah, and in their roomy caves, David and his men hid themselves 
in safety from the pursuit of Saul and his army. Among ‘ the fenced 
cities of Judah,’ as they were called, Bethlehem stands foremost for 
interest, though not for size, for is it not said to be ‘little among the 
thousands of Judah?’ Here are still corn-fields, reminding us of the 
beautiful story of Ruth, who, as a poor stranger from Moab, once gleaned 
there, ani afterwards became the wife of Boaz. Here may still be traced 
the ancient vineyards of Judah, with their walls and watch-towers. This 
is the true climate of the Vine, and it was the symbol of the kingdom of 
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Judah. The well may now be seen close to the gate of Bethlehem, for 
whose water David longed, 2 Sam. xxiii. 15,17. To the east is the wild 
country where, more than eighteen centuries ago, were ‘Shepherds 
abiding in the field, keeping watch over their flocks by night.’ Hebron, 
the abode and the burying-place of Abraham, was also in this tribe.”’ 


Our Trip to Eqypt. Nelson and Sons. Pp. 222. 

MANIFOLD and various as are the works on Egypt, the little 
volume before us will prove a welcome addition to the number, 
both from its graphic delineations of some of the prominent 
features of that world-famed land, and from the fact. that it 
speaks of its present condition as well as of its past history. 

The narrative of the adventures and mis-adventures of a 
family party during a trip from Paris to Cairo, forms the 
author's medium of communicating sgme interesting and useful 
information respecting Egypt and the Egyptians. 

Each member of the party has his dr her own peculiar mode 
of regarding the strange things which travellers are accustomed 
to meet with, and from their varied observations many notabilia 
of the country and people are brought out. 

Miss ‘Tyrrwhitt, a lady of “a certain age,” kind and amiable, 
with a horror of rats, and a weakness for poetry;—Master Percy 
Gordon, “full of kind feelings, good intentions, and oblique 
carryings out of the same,” who admires the Egyptian donkeys, 
the Nile boats, and is specially anxious to cultivate the acquain- 
tance of a prowling hyena in the neighbouring desert ;—Thomas, 
the coachman, who has a very low opinion of the “ Pagans” 
amongst whom he is sojourning, seeing that they have “neither 
kirk, session, nor constable” (not to mention the remainder 
of the company); each contributes a quota of information, whilst 
a concise and clear outline of history, statistics, &c., is introduced 
as opportunity serves. ; 

A more than doubtful reference th the very objectionable 
practice of uttering an untruth in jest is introduced ; with the 


exception of this, and of a little want of accuracy, we can recom- 
mend the book to the favourable consitleration of our readers. 
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The following description of the arrival at Alexandria gives a 
good idea of the general character of the production :— 


“* Aunt, aunt, Miss Tyrrwhitt,’ shouted Percy, emerging from some 
nook of the ship, and springing to her side, ‘look out ahead, there is the 
lighthouse at last. Heypt for ever, hurrah!’ and Percy vanished as 
suddenly as he had appeared : and the ladies rising, Mrs. Nichol pointed 
out to Kate the old Pharos lighthouse, the Pasha’s palace, and the various 
objects in sight. As they drew still nearer, Kate descried a palm-tree, at 
whose foot reposed a camel. A dim figure stood beside it, which her vivid 
imagination and spectacled eye converted at once into a turbaned Arab. 


“* This is the East at last,’ she whispered, with a little quiet thrill of 
delight. The ship suddenly stayed in her course, and now were seen 
rapidly skimming over the water countless little boats filled with Arabs, 
Strange-looking figures they were, their black and brown faces contrasting 
with the brilliant turbans they wore, some of which were crimson, others 
white, and a few of a deep orange hue, Very soon about a dozen of these 
sprang on board, accompanied by numbers of strong-looking fellows, evi- 
dently of a much lower class, who proceeded to unload the goods and 
passengers’ luggage, and then to take them on shore. 

“Percy stood beside Miss Tyrrwhitt on the quarter-deck, watching these 
proceedings with great interest. 

“* Look at that boy!’ he exclaimed; ‘did you ever behold anything so 
black 


“ Miss Tyrrwhitt looked and saw a little Nubian slave standing on the 
poop of one of the boats beside an Arab, who appeared to be his master. He 
was perfectly black, had scarcely any nose, large lips, and little black eyes 
that twinkied with fun. He stood with head erect, and folded hands, and an 
air which seemed to say—* what curious-looking people you Europeans are!’ 
His dress was a large white garment, which covered him from head to foot, 
and on his head was a red cap, with a long black tassel, called a tafboosh. 
Suddenly he caught sight of Percy, and immediately commenced nodding 
his head, clapping his hands, and calling out ‘ Bakshish, bakshish !’ C 
gift.) ‘This was the first time our friends heard that, to travellers, so well 
known word; but it was not destined to be the last, for at every step of 


their course in. Egypt, and from almost every lip—quite irrespective of 
service rendered—came forth the petition for bakshish.” 


Thoughts for the Thoughtless ; or, Inducements to Scientific Inquiry. By Mrs. 
C. H. Smira. J. Blackwood. 


Tuk object proposed by the authoress of this little work is to take a rapid 
glance at a few of the leading facts in natural science, with the view of 
awakening in the minds of young readers an interest in the study of ‘ the 
wonderful works of God.” 

While the importance of such studies can hardly be over-estimated, it 
must be admitted that they have been sadly neglected as a branch of educa- 
t10On. Were young people encouraged to pursue Some one or more of the 
eciences in their seasons of leisure, lees time would be wasted. and the 
listless inquiry, ‘‘ What shall | do next ?’’ be less frequently heard. On 


the whole, we think that the writer has successfully carried out her design, 
and we wish her little treatise a large circulation, 
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IE SUNDAY SCHOOL HAND-BOOK ; or, Directions for the 
Rstablishment and Management of Sunday Schools, with Ground 
Plane, and other Illustrations, 


—— 


A New and Enlarged Edition, cloth, price 6d., 


ENIOR CLASSES IN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. Their importance, 
\) and the mode of conducting them. By W.H. Watson, Senior Secre- 
tary of the Sunday Schoo] Union. 


A New Edition in the Press, Foolscap 8vo., price 1s. 6d., cloth, boards, 


\HE INFANT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ; being the 
Resay to which the First Prize was awarded by the Committee of the 
Sunday School Union. By Cuoantes Rexp., 


SUNDAY SCHOOL LIBRARY AND REWARD BOOK, 


Neatly boand in cloth, gilt edges, 1s, 4d., 
MHE JUVENILE YEAR-BOOK, an interesting and instructive 


Miscellany for the Young. Llustrated with numerous Wood Engraving’. 


— 


Second Edition, demy 18mo., cloth, price 1s. 4d., 
M* SUNDAY SCHOOL CLASS. Twelve Lessons, designed to 


assist Junfor Teachers in the communication of Religious instruction 
tothe Young. By the Rey, Joun F. Senseant, late Diocesan Inspector of 
Schools. | 


— 


In foolseap Svo., price Twopence, 
RAINING CLASSES for SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS; 


being the substance of a Paper read at the Yorkshire Conference of 
Sunday School Teachers, on Good Friday, 1859. By Witiiam Groser, 
Corresponding Secretary of the Sunday School Union. 


Sunpay Scuoot Usiox, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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THE BEST REMEDY FOR INDIGESTION !! 
NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indiges- 
tion, which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, 
being a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial, that it is with 
— called the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.’ 
ORTON’S PILLS act as a powerful tonic and general aperient; are 
mild in their operations ; safe under any circumstances ; and thousands of 
can now bear testimony to the benefits to be derived from their 
use.—Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. each, in every town in the 


kingdom. 
CAUTION !—Be sure to ask for “ NORTON’S PILLS,” and do not 
be persuaded to purchase the various imitations. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION !! 


GODFREY'S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


Is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and 
Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance. 
It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, &c., and by its Balsamic 
and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
&c,, clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption, and by continuing 
its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and 
smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful.—Sold in Bottles, 
price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Venders and Perfumers. 


FOR GOUT, RHEUMATISM, AND RHEUMATIC GOUT. 


SIMCO’S 
GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS. 


Are a certain and safe remedy. They restore tranquillity to the nerves, 
give tone to the stomach, and strength to the whole system. No other 
medicine can be compared to these excellent Pills, as they prevent the 
disorder from attacking the stomach or head, and have restored thousands 
from pain and misery to health and comfort. 


Sold by all Medicine Venders, at 18. 1}d. or 28. 9d. per box. 


INFLUENZA, COUGHS, AND COLDS., 
SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED 


Is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for i persons 
suffering from Infiuenza ; the first two doses dhe 
~ this distressing complaint, and a littlé perseverance completely removes 
t. Children’s Coughs, as well as recent ones in Adults, will be removed 
by a few doses (frequently by the first) and Asthmatic persons, who 
iously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmost 

t from the use of SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. 


Sold by all Medicine Venders, in Bottles, at 1s, 14d., and 2s. Od. each. 
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THE RELIGIONS OF CHINA. 
BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 


(Continued page 173.) 


Iv addition to the religion of Buddha, there is in China — 


another form of faith and worship which counts its adherents 
by thousands—it is called Taou. It is described by its teachers 
as a most reasonable faith—they profess to adore’ pure, 
uncreated infinite reason, but in reality worship a variety of 
idols—some of which are supposed embodiments of eternal 
without number ; and among the rest sre the “three pute 
ones.” Here, as in other creeds of China, we cannot fail to be 
struck. with the generally prevailing idea of a Trinity; the 
“three pure ones” of the Taou sect correspond to the three 
“‘precious Buddhas” of the Buddhists, and to the three powers of 
nature, “‘ Heaven, Karth,and Man,” insisted on by the disciples 
of Confucius. Some writers urge that the idea of a Trinity is to 
be found in all religious creeds, and that this identity shows a 
common origin. Thus, a revealed truth, handed down by 
tradition, has been gradually extended over the earth, and 
made to assume forms the most absurd and degrading. It is 
not necessary to enter on any argument on either side of the 
question in this paper, suffice it that the notion of a Trinity 
prevails in China. 

The founder of the Taou sect was one Laoutan—the 
expression Taou referring to the uncreated or eternal reason 
which the people were tanght to recognise as God. Laountan 
appears to have been regarded us a divine being who, though 
he appeared among men as a mau, was nevertheless the creator 
of the universe, and whose exijtence extended further back 
than the utmost stretch of numbers. This incarnation was 
repeated three times: First, three thousand and odd years ago, 
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of his having been born with a grey head, was appropmiately 
called the Venerable Prince. Next, in the time of Confucius, 
B.C. oO, Lastly, in the year of our Lord 625. ‘This last 
appearance, however, partakes more of the nature of those 
pretended miracles of the Romish Church, when the Virgin 
Mary is said to appear to a ploughman or a peasant girl, than 
to an actual incarnation. Thus, a devout man going up a hill 
saw a figure in white raiment who stated that he was Laoutan, 
and suggested the propriety of erecting a temple, which 


suggestion was accordingly adopted, and there stands the 
temple or'joss-house to attest the truth of the miracle ! 

The Taouists are chiefly remarkable for the abstract philo- 
sophy of their system and the gross idolatry of their practices. 
They profess to hold intelligence in the highest esteem, but 
engave in exercises the most irrational and ridiculous. The 
absurdities that have long been exploded by European science, 
such as turning baser metals into gold and decocting a draught 
which shall confer immoriality, engage their grave and serious 
attention. They profess to have an intimate acquaintance 
with the other world; and no fable of the middle aves would 
be too ridiculous for them to receive. They believe that the 
power and malhgnity of evil spirits is controlled by charms and 
amulets; they consider themselves bounmd—as a matter of 
expedicncy to be courteous to the powers of darkness ; ure 
m constant alarm about ghosts and goblins; and yet they are 
the professed disciples of truth and wisdom and eternal reason. 

The superstition of the Taouists is seen in everything con- 
nected with their religious and social life. They endeavour 
to protect their houses by charms; 


to prosper in business 
by the aid of magic ; 


to secure themselves from sickness 
by an amulet; to termfy the evil one by lhehting fires, 
mnging bells, blowing horns, and sprinkling holy water. They 
are cautious to make themselves acd uated with all lucky 
and unlucky days, and carefully ; 


omens. Many of these thines 


note all wood and bad 


are held in common by 


most of the Chinese, whatever creed they mav profess; & 
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Taouist, a Buddhist, or even a disciple of Confucius, may be 
found. for mastanece, consulting the “ Sticks of Fate.” (Ne 
Hngraving. ) This species of divination 1s very common 
in China. ‘There are small chapels, or rather small idol 
temples, scattered all over the COUNTY, where people may 
consult the sticks of fate. These | temples are fitted up with 
mages of the gods supposed to preside over and ew 
fortune: with altars for the burning of wilt paper revarded 
throughout the empire as an neceptable offering —with a jar or 
vase containing several ships of bamboo, imsenmbed with 
characters corresponding to similar characters in the book of 
fate: and with the book of tate itself, chamed, as Bibles used to 
be chained in our churches, against a pillar, but at the service 
of the Inquirer, Sometimes there priests to assist. 
times the district is so little trequented, that it would be 
‘unlucky’ for any priest who véas forced to live there. Where 
there is A priest, he it 1s who allows the faithful Inquirer first 

shake the box, and then to draw—as at a lottery-—his stick 
of fate: he it is who consults jhe book of fate. and reads the 
oracic. A quantity of oilt paper must be burnt on the altar. 
the priest duly remunerated, ang then, uf the inquirer desires 
it, the oracle may be agam epnsulted. By this means the 
Book of Fate may be made tad say anything. - For instance, 
the inquirer wishes to marry—+will the wedding be lucky? 
No. Says late, Try again: ng, late sperandum, 
iryagain. Yes, says Fate—and ° "he e xpectant bridegroom goes 
away content. How absurd all ‘this 1 is, must be obvious to all 
of us-—but are there not | in almost as silly 
Are the ‘Tre DOL Some othe ‘rwise ‘lave nal we infor med persons 


who dread to begin anything on 4 I" riday ? Are there not some 


young people silly enough to consult fortune-tellers and “ wise 


women. Do not dream-books anc books of fate sell by tens 
of thousands? Have we neve rgsee n an mdividual pick up a 
half-burnt cinder that had pop ped out of the fire, and examine 
Whether it was a purse ora coffin? Such foolish things are 


done even in this enlightened age and country, and this shows 
+) 
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us how prone the mind is to accept signs and omens of good or 
evil fortune. Thereligion of Jesus Christ teaches us a better 
lesson, and it is only when we are enlightened by this true 
light, that the gloom of superstition is fully driven from our 
hearts and minds. 

But leaving the Taouist to wake up his deity with drum and 
eymbal—not an unusual method—or to propitiate his presiding 
genius with the fumes of gilt paper and the stench of exploded 
erackers—not by any means unusual either—let us look at the 
third religion of China, a religion which has a philosopher for 
its founder, the Emperor for its high priest, and the élite of 
China for its adherents; we allude to the religion of Con- 
fucius. 

Who was Confucius? Five hundred years before our 
Saviour’s ‘birth, when the Jews were returning from the 
captivity in Babylon, and the Greeks, as yet untanght of 
Socrates, were repelling the army of Xerxes, a young man ap- 
peared in eastern China, who professed to be a teacher of truth. 
Fabulists have invented prodigies to render the birth of this man 
remarkable ; there were luminous appearances in the air—wise 


men came from afar to look at the babe in the cradle 
music was heard from the skv. 


celestial 
Does not all this seem to be 
And is it not probable that 


He grew up a serious and sedate boy, and dt 
seventeen received an official appointment. 


borrowed from the Gospel history ? 
such is the fact ¥ 


His intelligence 
and integrity advanced his interests, as they have always done 
everywhere, and he was fast progressing in his political career 
when an event occurred which changed the direction of his 
whole life. 


His mother died. He had loved her so dearly, that he 


thought his heart would break. 


He buried her in the same 
grave with his father, and retired from public life to mourn her 


loss. He had nothing to illumine the darkness of the tomb: 
nothing to cheer his spirit with the bright hope of immortality ; 
nothing to assuage the grief that robbed life of its enjoyment. 
For three years he remained in solitude, and when he entered 
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again on the ordinary business of the world, he devoted himself 
to the elevation of the people. Public honours had lost their 
charm for him. 

“The paths of glory lead but to the tomb ;"" he had resolved 
to leave the world better than he found it, to restore, if pos- 
sible, the primitive simplicity which tradition asserted had 
once prevailed in China. He became a preacher to his 
countrymen. He opened his house as a place of pubhe 
instruction. He invited all—all were welcome ; his disciples 
included the richest and the poorest, the rider in the gilded 
palanquin and the poor labourer of the rice-field. Confucius, 
for he it was, was eminently popular. Pubhe honours were 
forced upon him. He was made Chief Minister of Justice, and 
on the day of his elevation he cut off the head of an immensely 
rich, but notoriously bad prince. Be honest—be truthful— 
be just, such were the precepts he taught and practised. 
Envy, malice, and revenge were aroused in the hearts of the 
unjust judges and profligate courtiers— they hated the man 
who was better than themselves; they leagued against him, drove 
him forth a homeless wanderer through the empire. On one 
occasion, near a strange city, he was seen by a peasant, who 
reported to his friends that a stranger of noble aspect was 
walking about near the gates——* hke a dog without a master.” 
“ He is right,” said Confucius, on hearing this, “I have the 
fidelity of a dog, and am treated like one !”’ 

With a few faithful followers, he continued his public minis- 
trations for many years. He taughtthe people not only by his 
voice and example, but composed several works which still form 
the groundwork of Chinese morality. His last public act was 
a journey with a few disciples to the top of a mountain, where 
on a rude altar he solemnly dedicated his books to heaven. 
He died at the age of seventy-three. One of the princes of 
China composed his elegy, which drew from his friends the 
remark——* While he was alive you neglected him: now that 
he is dead you lament!” Such things had been done before, 
and have been done since ! 
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Confucius is more correctly to be described as a moralist 
than as a religious teacher, and he was more of a politician 
than a priest. He teaches the duty of man to man—inculcates 
very ably much of our duty towards our neighbour; it is as 
if he had seen the second table of the law, but had never 


] obtained a sight of the first. He insists upon filial obedience, 
extends the principle of family government to affairs of state, 
i constitutes the Emperor father of his people, and regards the 
| people not only as the subjects, but as the children of their 
" sovereign. He expressly lays down the golden rule of domg 
i to others as we would that they should do unto us. But of 
if man’s duty to God—of the reverence and honour due to our 
if Father in Heaven, he says but little, and overlays that little 
yrs | with obscure ailusions to principles of order which show a 


strong propensity to materialism. It is related of Confucius 


that when one of his disciples asked him how he was to serve 
spiritual beings, he answered, * Not being able to serve men, 
how can you serve spirits: And when inquiries were 
addressed to him about the state of the dead, he replied, “* Not 
knowing the state of the living, how can we know the state .of 
the dead F” He directed his followers to “ respect the cods, 
but to keep them at a distance.’ And of immortality and ipe 
life to come, he was either silent or obscure. ; 
The religion, or rather the morality of Confucius, is that 
which most extensively prevails amongst the learned in China. 
his works constitute the class-books of the schools. More’ 
than a thousand temples are dedicated to his memory, and 
sacrifices are offered in his honour. There are many singular 
and superstitious customs associated with his system, but none 
of these are so absurd as those of the Buddhists and Taouists. 
Thus, then, we find ‘that the reljgion of China is thre: fold, 
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maurrection which broke out a few years back in the Celestial 
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England were disposed to believe that genuine Christianity 
was the faith of the rebels; but this unhappily was not the 
case. At all events, these menare not idolators—wherever it 
has been found possible they haye destroyed the vestiges of idol 
worship. They declare themselves to be worshippers of Jesus 
Christ ; and in many respects have given evidence of pure and 
undefiled religion. But together with the truth, they have 
mixed a vast amount of error—errors so great that they 
threaten to prove fatal to the Christian progress of these 
Chinese Protestants. While, hawever, we are bound to admit 
that the truth has been overlaid 4vith fable, the warm affection 
with which these inquirers who yet “see men as_ trees 
walking” have received instruction, is a hopeful sign for the 
future—it shows us not only that in this wide missionary field 
“the harvest is plenteous,” but that the field is already white 
for the harvest. And thus, while we lament that circum- 
stances should have hurried us .again into a threatened war 
with China, we cannot but hope that the firm position assumed 
by England may induce the Chinese authorities to throw open 
their country to the natives of Europe. Laght, life, and 
civilization will be thrown with all their influence upon China, 
so soon as the strong wall of prejudice gives way. It is the 
glory of our Anglo-Saxon race that it has carried with it into the 
remotest parts of the earth the “ glad tidings of great joy.”” And 
its noblest work in China will be that of preaching the Gospel. 
Beneath this influence, the false religion of China must be 
subdued—as of old the demons were cast out in the name of 
Christ. The. fantastic creed of the Buddhist, the cross 
idolatry of the Taouist, the dead, cold ethics of the Confucian, 
will give place to a religion which reveals a living God, an 
atoning Saviour, a sanctifying Spirit, and while it gives peace 
and joy on earth, discloses to the eye of the believer a land of 
unsullied purity and immortal bliss. 


hele Sect to try and eave the fewer.” 
Will not give ready response to these simple 
to’ their tender and animating influcnce, we 


to tart in search of thie Rose of Spring. 
Wind tougher than we quite enjoy but with the 
= of thie meage-thorn, we can sit on the ‘bank to 
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shrike ; but we have since had juswr views of the goblin hird of 
young days, and learned to appreciate and admire the wonder- 
ful instinct and adaptation of iteformand habits, which lead it 
to appropriate to itself that-kind<f food appointed by ite All- 
“Many of the on whicl) the-ehrikes teed have their. 
-wing-cases very hard. The birds‘arc said to stick their prey’ 
upon thorns, and divide and est it.at their leisure, by the siroke 
of the bill, and sometimes kill analler birds by. pinching their 
necks betwren the mandibles, as they do beetlee—and hence the 
“name butcher bird, or murdering bird amd the Germans have it. 
suffocating ungel.’” 
This little sketch isa good’ set-off to our cheerful remem- 
brancers in our baskets; for though they are the lowly, sober 
children of apsing, to in 
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THE HEART IS LIKE A RIVER. 


A niver, from its early flow 
Receiving brooks that it may grow 
Until it to the ‘ocean go : 

Such is the human heart! 


If "tween its banks the river keep 

Mankind in safety by it sleep ; 

But ‘tis a-thing o'er which to weep— 
An unkept stream, or heart! 


The sun will in the stream appear 

Reflected, are the waters clear ; 

Not so if foulness should be there. 
Thus Truth shines on the heart. 


Winter will bind in ice the stream, 
That like a smooth cold rock it seem ; 
So guilt or hatred have, I deem, 

Oft frozen up the heart. 


Yet underneath that stony thrall 
Flow on, though unperceived by all, 
Till in their destined ocean fall 

The waters :—so the heart. 


What can dissolve the hard cold ice ” 

Nought but the sun, when fields rejoice. 

And Love can melt the case which vice 
Hath frozen round the heart. 


The stream is like its tributes, pure ; 

Yet, one pollution nought shall cure ! 

Thenceforth, unclean it must endure. 
Oh, what shall cleanse the heart? 


Suns warm, rains make the river swell ; 
Beauty attends it through the dell ; 
But every symbol fails to tell 

What Christ is to the heart! 


PHREJOS. 
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TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


5 


NO, V.—GooD FRIDAY.——PART lL. 


In one of the villages of the Simmenthal, where the corrupted 
German of the Bernese Oberland begins to give way to a French 
patois, there lived about 160 years ago, a Protestant pastor, by 
name Paul Miiller. His parsonage was little more than a large 
chalet ; but it was neat and convenient, and had an inviting, 
and, as the Germans would say, a friendly aspect. The frames 
of the windows were gaily painted ; a balcony went round the 
front of the house, from which hung the most magnificent car- 
nations, and above the balcony and on the sides of the building, 
these verses were inscribed :— 

“Tf a calm, peaceful home from the Lord we would gain, 
By the sweat of our brows we the boon must obtain ; 


Then with joy take the dwelling our God doth impart, | 
And return him the tribute of life and of heart.” 


“ Let envy rage, and hate oppose, 
Man spoils in vain, where God bestows.” 


“In the Lord put thy trust, 
Give thy Bibie no dust ; 
Then thy house will stand strong, 
And thy gold will not rust.” 


Over the door were the words inscribed, 


Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.” 


But a fairer garniture than flowers or poetry was given to the 
parsonage by the pastor's wife and thgir three infant children. 
Madame Miiller was not a native of those valleys. Her birth- 
place was a stately, red brick, old English manor-house, standing 
in a park, the green trees of which were backed by the still 
denser foliage of the New Forest. But Switzerland in those 
days was (like England at the present time), an asylum for 
refugees of all countries and opinions, and had consequently 
many citizens who were not children of her soil. The pastor's 
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wife was, at the commencement of our tale, about five-and-thirty; 
she was still remarkably handsome, and possessed, what was far 
more valuable than grace or beauty, all the meek and lowly 
virtues befitting a clergyman’s helpmate. But good, and gentle, 
and pious as she was, there was at times about her expression, 
a something strange, almost wild. Occasionally there was a 
look, flashing from her dark eyes, which seemed to tell of bitter 
remembrances still remaining in her heart of some cruel wrong. 
Strange to say this expression oftenest came over her when she 
was caressing her children, as if the holy tie between mother 
and child. was, in her case, associated with memories too terrible 
to be borne. This was especially the case when she fondled her 
first-born, Alice, the darling of her heart,—Alice with her golden 
hair, and her sweet English face, and her blue eyes so méek, and 
yet so resolute. She was a very uncommon child, her mother 
said, though strangers did not usually notice her so much as her 
brother and sister, because she was so quiet. But, baby as she 
was, that child had so high a sense of truth that no inducement 
could ever bring her to tell a falsehood, and yet she was of so 
brave a spirit, that she would bear any punishment to shelter 
another from blame. Madame Miiller, though born in England, 
had spent her childhood in Switzerland. Her father had resided 
some years as a political refugee on the banks of Lake Leman, 
and had finally met his death there, by the bullet of a hired 
assassin. Paul Miiller was a poor young student of Lausaune 
when he: first saw and loved the little daughter of the stern 
“English Milord,” whom, from the classic name of “ Lucretia,” 
which he had given her, we may perhaps infer to have been 
exiled for his republican principles. Many years after, that 
faithful lover had followed Lucretia to England, and brought 
her back to the Simmenthal as his wife, though looking most 
unlike a bride, for she dressed in the deepest mourning, and had 
the shadow of some heavy grief upon her heart. What that 
sorrow was—what had befallen her in the interval between her 
father's death and her marriage, was a mystery which no one in 
that valley had penetrated. There was indeed one circumstance 
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which had given rise to innumerable speculations. Madame 
Miiller was in the habit of spending one day every year in her 
apartment in solitude and reflection. One of her maids -had 
accidentally disturbed her on one of ¢hese anniversaries, and had 
found her in tears over a portrait which Fanchette afterwards 
described as being “ celle d’une dame assez agée, qui ressemble un 
peu 4 Mamselle Alice.” But lying on the top of a family chest 
which Fanchette had never before seen open, she espied a 
ghastlier memento. It was a kerchief deeply stained with blood. 
—“Je crois bien que Madame soit fille d’une martyre”—was 
the exclamation of the little maid’s mother (herself sprung from 
a family of persecuted French Huguenots), when she shudder- 
ingly told her of this incident. But Lucretia’s life, whatever its 
antecedents, passed peacefully in her mountain home. The 
affection between herself and her husband was deep, and their 
confidence unbounded, their children were healthy and promis- 
ing, and the pastors English wife was almost adored by the 
simple Dale-landers, who loved her all the more for the mystery 
and the melancholy which at times hung over her. ' Paul Miiller 
was a true pastor, coming up to that high ideal which Dryden 


has given us in verse, and Herbert in scarcely less poetical 
prose. 


“Riche he was of holie thought and work ; 
He was also a learned man,\a clerk, 


That Christes gospel truely wolde preche ; 
His parishioners devoutly wolde he teche.”’ 


He had a great deal of natural eloquence which had been 
improved by study ; and wonderfuléwas the power he possessed 
of illustration and metaphor. He was a wise householder, 
bringing forth from his treasure things new and old. Like St. 
Francis de Sales he illustrated his seymons with images borrowed 
from the History of the Church, the ways of mothers with their 
children, and shepherds with their flocks, and most of all from 
the habits of mountain life, and from country things such as 
trees, and flowers, and birds. 
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The Presbyterian Churches of the continent retain the obser- 
vance of “ Christian seasons.” Paul Miller was an especial friend 
to these pious anniversaries, and made them the channels of 
much valuable instruction to his simple flock. And it was long 
ere the remembrance passed away of the penitents who had been 
consoled, the careless hearts which had been roused, and the 
enmities that had been reconciled in consequence of the pastor's 
sermon of Good Friday, 1690. Ie chose for his text the 19th 
verse of the 21st of St. Luke’s Gospel. “In your patience 
possess ye your souls.’ = Whulst her husband cave out the verse, 
it was observed by some who sat near her that Madame Mille: 
trembled, covered her face and began to weep. What was there 
in that sweet and familar text to open the flood-gates of he 
sorrow! Had those words any secret association with the gniefs 
of her earlier life? It may be so. Memory is a harp of many 
strings, all so closely bound together that the least teuch of one 
sometimes makes the whole instrument vibrate. 

But to return to Paul Miller's sermon. He spoke of patience 
in its two forms, submission towards God, long-suflering towards 
nen, drawing, of COUPS?, examples of both from the history 
which had that day been brought before his hearers. When he 
came to the part of his discourse which bore upon patience is 
exhibited towards enemies and persecutors, he exclaimed with 
great fervour: “Oh! my beloved ones, on this day, of all days, 
learn to forgive your enemies. On this day the Church invites 
you Lo contemplate the doctrine of the CTOSS, And what is 
meant by the doctrine of the cross? Is it not forgiveness, pardon 
from Cod and lo men lle who forgives not, loves not : he 
who loves not, knows not the CTOSS ; he who knows not the 
cross, hath no portion in Christ, nor in the Kingdom of Heaven. 
Without love, lorvivencss, and long-suffering, the cross tideed 
may be believed in by the mind, but cannot be embraced by the 
heart. for the cross typifies forgiveness—the cross brings for- 
miveness—the cross is forgiveness. Heara story from the annals 
of past times. King Louis the 12th of France, he who bore the 
title of father of his country ; he who alone of the sovereigns of 
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his time never persecuted our brethren the Waldenses, had, 
before coming to the throne, many enemies, who were always 
endeavouring to thwart him. When he became king, he caused 
the ot those enemies to be scribed il register and 
marked against with a black cross. When this came to the 
CUrs ot the kings enemies, they resolved Lo lly, 
looking upon these black crosses as a sign of impending evil. 
The king, however, when he heard of their fears, caused the 
fuvitives to be called back with an assurance that these dreaded 
crosses Were the symbols ol lus pardon. “(est comme ° 
tation de Jesus Christ’—nicht wahr,” said Fanchette’s mother in 
her patois, as they left the church. This good woman had but 
three books, the Bible, Thomas a ‘Kempis, and “the Noble 
Lesson,” and they constituted the standards with which she 
compared everything cood, Pretty little Alice, too, who had 
heen takem to church with her parents for a great treat, had her 
own comments on the sermon. ‘‘ Papa,” she said, “‘ when you 
stood on that large faut (i/ in. the middle of the church, what 
was the word you kept saying so olten |” “Was it en Hitt, MY 


child?” ec’ était ennemi” said‘the little one, and then 


added: “ Papa, qu’ est-ee-qu’ enneme veut dire 7” “ An enemy, 
Alice, is one who does not love you.” “ But everybody loves 
me, and | love everybody,” replied the child, not at all satisfied 
with this explanation, Then, as if not caring to pursue the 
subject further, she ran away to seek for the primroses which 
were beginning to show their golden heads among the crevices 
of hills that were still crowned with snow. ler mother’s eye 
followed her with something of sadness in its yearning tender- 
ness. The child's blue eyes and mild loving smile reminded her 
of another face, crowned, not with golden ringlets, but with 
braids of shining silver. They recalled to her lips, from which 
she had so often drunk those sweet lessons of wisdom, which 
only flow from a mother’s voice, and eyes which so often rested 
on ker with the same look which she was now casting on her 
Alice. ‘“ What a happy thing a child’s mind is,” said Lucretia, 
“understanding nothing of enmity, and believing the whole 
a 
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world to be full of love to her. But the time may come when 
the world may teach her a different lesson, when she, now so 
happy and so innocent, may live to awaken hatred as causeless 
and as malign as that which destroyed her namesake. Alice is 
so like her grandmother,” continued she, “ that sometimes when 
I kiss her while she is asleep, 1 feel ready to shudder; it 


reminds me so of—of- 


“Of her sleep at her trial when she 
alone sat unmoved while her sentence was being pronounced ¢”’ 
said Miiller. “‘ Yes, and instead of those holy, peaceful thoughts 
which the sight of a slumbering child ought to awaken, I feel 
the demons of hatred and revenge rising in my heart.” “You 
should not say that, Lucretia ; you a Christian woman, a pastor's 
wife, teaching your children every night to repeat their Saviour’s 
prayer. ‘ Vengeance is mine, | will repay,’ saith the Lord. ' He 
has avenged your wrongs most signally. The tyrant king is 
deposed and.exiled. The unjust judge, who feared not (God, 
neither regatded man, and had no compassion upon the widow 
has died most miserably in a prison. ‘The fierce Colonel —— ”’ 
“Do not speak of him,” said Lucretia. I find it harder to 
forgive him than any of our enemies. His savageness and fierce 
insolence forced her lips for the first time to defile themselves 
with a lie.” “ But she forgave him, Lucréce.” “ She forgave him, 
but Lcannot. Our own wrongs are easier to forgive than crimes 
which affect those we love.” “ But our divine Lord, mon amie, 
makes no such distinction. His words are: ‘If ye forgive not 
men their trespasses, neither will your heavenly Father forgive 
you. ‘ Trespasses,’ he says, not trespasses only affecting our- 
selves and not touching our beloved ones, but ‘ trespasies’ ‘and 
‘debts. “Oh! my husband, you do not know what a fierce 
unpardoning nature mine is. I fear I have inherited more of my 
father's fierceness than of my mother’s gentle forgiving spirit. | 
feel too often that | am the child of him who sat in judgment 
on his own sovereign, and shed the innocent blood of Hewit and 
of Slingsby.” “ Do not talk, my Lucréce, of hereditary tendencies 
and inborn faults as incurable. The blood of our Master 
cleanseth from all sin, and He can make your fiery nature gentle 
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and patient as that of your mother. The best way of overcoming 
hatred is to pray for them who have injured us, and to seek out and 
diligently avail ourselves of opportunities of serving them. We 
have no power over our hearts ; but, if the words we utter and 
the actions we perform be uniformly charitable, we need not fear 
but our thoughts and feelings will at length be in unison with 
them.” Lucretia walked on silently for a few moments, at 
least she uttered no sound, but her lips, like those of Hannah at 
Shiloh, were silently moving. Perhaps she was praying for 
charity, but her husband did not intrude into the sanctuary of 
her silence, But now, in spite of the bright promise of th 
morning, a few thick flakes of snow seemed to herald an 
approaching storm, and Paul Miller hurried home his wife and 
little daughter, as he well knew the rapidity with which the 
weather changes in these valleys. 
JANET 


BIBLE COLPORTAGE {IN GERMANY. 
(From the Report of the British and For TL Bible 


Our success in Romish districts has be¢n very great this year. (ne 
Colporteur in particular has been uncommogly successful. Of course the 
Priests sound the alarm. This Colporteur writes from Z :— 

“This week I had many difficulties to contend with. Last Sunday, the 
Romish Priest opened the battle, telling thé people from the pulpit that 
there was a man in town who sold Protestant Bibles, and if any one should 
have been foolish enough to buy a Bible, he hoped he would, of his own 
accord, bring him the book, for every one knew quite weil, that a Catholic 
(Christian was not allowed to read the bible without the special permission 
of his Priest. In spite of this,” our Colporteur continues, “ though With 
much trouble, I sold fifty-four copies. ‘What!’ cried a butcher, standjng 
in the market place, ‘not read the Bible; J] will buy one, no matter :who 
forbids. Does the Priest think Lather was atfool’ lam a Roman Catholic, 
but I thank God for sending Luther; if it was not for him, we should 
never have had a Bible.’ The burgomaster glso, though a Roman Catholic, 
said it was disgraceful that the Priests should behave thus.” 

The following shows our friends iabouring in season and out of season ; 
it is a night-scene. Two of our Colporteurs had to travel together for some 
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miles, and availed themselves of a night-train. One of them writes, “ At 
S we had to wait five hours, from 11 p.m. till4a.m. The train 
was well filled, and the waiting-rooms crowded. The conversation was 
anything but edifying. At about two o'clock in the morning, our dear 
brother Mittmann stood up and asked the people to listen to him for a few 
minutes. Another day had commenced through God's providence ; it had 
been the custom of our fathers to begin their days with God, and he would 
take the liberty of reading to them the words of David, the royal songster, 
as they were written in the nineteenth Psalm, Whilst he read, the whole 
multitude kept wonderfully silent; all were ear and eye, and evidently 
impressed with what they heard. We then recommended the Scriptures, 
and, surprising to say, we sold eight copies.” 


The following is from Colporteurs Kretschmer and Roescher, giving a 
short summary of their experience at Ek 


: * Wednesday and Saturday 
are market days, so we went from tavern to tavern, calling on the people 
to buy the Scriptures. Their answers were about as follows: ‘I don't want 
a Bible—l am too old to read the Bible—I know the Bible by heart— 
There are nothing but lies and nonsense in the Bible—Brandy-is my 
Bible.” ‘My good friends, if you want to get to heaven, you must have a 
Bible; there is no knowing by any other means what the right road is.’ 
‘I don’t want to go to heaven. ‘ Don't babble about being saved,’ one 
woman said; and another added, ‘I thought you were a comedian, and 
were come to announce what is to be acted.’ ‘That would have suited you 
better than God’s word?’ ‘Yes, indeed.’ ‘God have mercy upon you!’ 
Hut there were others differently disposed. Not unfrequently we heard, 
*Oh! how glad I am to have a Bible.’ ‘1 have long wished to have a. 
Bible.” ‘Oh! how glad my children will be.’"’ These Co!porteurs add, - 
“We have left a Bible in many a poor cottage, where before there was 
none, and where the last few pence were gladly paid for the precious 
treasure.” 

Colporteur Mittmann writes from Pomerania: “ Monday and Tuesday I 
colported in D ; the people were well supplied by their faithful 
minister, Pastor G , but notwithstanding, there was still room for 
many acopy. How great the destitution in Pomerania must have been 
formerly, will appear from the following :—A poor woman borrowed money 
to buy a New Testament, which she wished to give one of her children that 
was to leave home. ‘Oh! what reason we have to thank God.’ she said, 
‘for sending us His word so abundantly. When I was a child, there was 
only one boy at the school to which I went who had a Bible. and for the 
reason that he was to become a schoolmaster. When I came to D——— I 
was thirty years old, and had never yet had a Bible in my hands. Pastor 
Gi ~~ soon got me one, and there | found that peace which I have now 
enjoyed for many years.’ ” 


The same Colporteur writes again: “My first thing this morning was to 
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xo to the Governor, who examined my licence; he said he was glad to find 
| had it always with me, and then loofed at my editions. On my stating, 
that I had sold upwards of 700 copies in the small town of C-——, he 
expressed his surprise, Which was greatly increased when I told him that I 
had already disseminated more than~.11,000 copies in this government 
district. 

“In one family I sold an octavo Bible. The woman told me, she had 
once had the loan of a Bible, but now for many years they had not hada 
copy in the house. They were grey-headed folks, and I inquired how this 
was possible? They felt ashamed, and said, ‘Oh, we know we ought to 
read our Bible, and we have always been intending to buy a copy, but it 
was continually put off from week to week, at last from year to year. 
This occurrence,” Colporteur M. says, “by no means uncommon, showed 
me afresh the necessity of colportage. These people would most likely 
have never got beyond the intention of buying a copy, and would in all 
possibility have died without a Bible, if God had not led my footsteps to 
them. And [ do not hesitateto say, that instances of the same description 
occur by hundreds.”’ 

Colporteur Rudolph writes from Breslau, where he was going his round, 
‘* Twas stopped by a woman inquiring after a Prayer-book, entitled the 
Iloly Scripture. It cost me not a little trouble to make her believe that 
this was nothing but the Bible. After much talking she bought a copy.” 

Colporteur Zachert relates the following in one of his letters: “ When | 
came home to get my dinner last Tuesday, a poor woman came to inquire 
if she could get a cheap Bible for eight groschen. Her son, a boy of nine 
years, had heard of these books, and had said to her, ‘ Mother, | am going 
to make straw mats until I have got eight groschen together;’ and the 
little fellow had worked at them the night before till one o'clock. The 
mother had gone out at once in the morhing to sell the mats, and was now 
come to satisfy the boy’s wish.” 

Colporteur Pritzel tells us of a boy whd greatly wanted a Bible, but could 
get one only by selling his skates; ‘‘#but away they went,” says our 
friend, ‘‘and that too in the middle of winter.” 

The following anecdote is communizated by Colporteur Buresch in 
Posen : “‘ How various are the means employed by God to obtain his object ! 
A Polish carpenter had bought a New Testament five years ago, when he was 
yet an apprentice, and had read the boolfwith attention and delight. His 
master, likewise a Pole, as soon as he heard of this, pressed the boy to do 
away with the book, which it was not proper for him to have, and left him 
no peace until he had sold his Testament. The lad was greatly discon- 
certed, but he was obliged to submit ta his master. Still he could not 
forget his book, and when his apprentiteship was over, he felt a fresh 
desire once more to read its sublime. heaft-stirring, soul-calming contents, 
But was it not a forbidden book? His master had said so; he knew it 
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too well from the lips of his Priest. He durst not expect to find a copy in 
a place like Posen. Perhaps, however, he might get one through a Jew. 
No, Polish Bibles were not to be had. Some time after there appeared an 
advertisement in the papers, stating that in the house of a Colporteur of 
the English Bible Society, Bibles were to be had in different languages, 
The Jew reads this, thinks of the Pole, goes and tells him, and very soon,” 
says our Colporteur, “I could with my own hand give him a Bible in his 
mother-tongue, for which he had been waiting five long years.”’ 

“Tuesday I went about near the Cathedral. In the first house | 
entered, belonging to Mr. M—-——, livesa Judge. ‘ What's your business ?’ 
he exclamed as soon as his eye caught me: ‘I have brought some nice 
Bibles for youto see.’ ‘ Get off as fast as you can, if you don’t want to be 
kicked out, together with your lying books,’ was his friendly reply, stamp- 
ing his feet with rage. I walked away with a heavy heart, but at the 
bottom of the stairs two servant girls were waiting for me to buy a Bible 
each; and whilst I was talking to them, the lady of the house came out 
and said, ‘Oh, you are the Colporteur, [| suppose; God bless you, walk in.’ 
She bought six Bibles at 10 silver groschen each, and one at 42) silver 
groschen, and said she loved our Society. Up to the year 18146, she had 
lived without Giod, and without hope in the world. [ver since her con- 
firmation, she had not had a Bible in her hand, but in that year one was 
given her at Neuwied on the Rhine; and since that time it had pleased 
God to make her a partaker of divine grace. Tears ran freely down her 
cheeks as she related this tome. On Wednesday I went to Mr. S., one of 
the deans, but he was 111; | spoke with the servants, and two bought a 
copy each; but the eldest man-servant was a Roman Catholic, and: could 
not helieve what wasin the book, unless it was written by one of his own 
faith. I then showed him a Van Ess’s Bible. ‘Ah!’ said he, ‘If ] only knew 
that it isalltrue!l’ I told him heaven and earth would pass away, but 
God's word would abide for ever. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘I must acknowledge 
if all that is written in your book is true, I am lost.’ 


He promised to 
think over the matter and to come and see me. 


Wednesday and Thursday 
street. To-day, Friday, I 
have had the great joy to see the man-servant come and buy two Bibles, 
one a Van Ess, and the other a |.utheran edition. 


Lsold 50 Bib’es and 20 New Testaments in D 


‘Hark ye,’ he said, ‘1 
fear we are all wrong al out the Virgin Mary; I think it is not she that 
CAD Save us after ail, but only the Lord Jesus, ¥vho was crucified for us 9 ‘* 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. : 
NO. IV.—REBEKAH. 


“Marniaces and funerals,” says good Matthew Henry, “are 
the changes bf families and the common news among the mha- 
bitants of the villages. Lately, we had Abraham burying his 
wife; now we have him marrying his son. ‘These stories con- 
cerning his family, with their minute circumstances, are largely 
related ; while the histories.of the kingdoms of the world then 
in being, with their revolutions, are buried in silence—for ‘ the 
Lord knoweth them that are His.’ 

Abraham, growing very old, summoned the eldest servant ol 
his house, to send him as envoy or ambassador to his kinsfolk in 
Mesopotamia, and seek of them a wife for his son Isaac. This 
servant is generally supposed to be that Eliezer of Damascus, 
Whom Abraham, in default of children, would have made _ his 
heir—doubtless a man of rare worth, of deep sagacity, and of 
unfeigned piety--who was trusted to conduct so momentous 
and delicate a business as the choice of a wile for his master’s 
Soll, 

As he journeyed with his camels to Mesopotamia, many 
thoughts arose in his heart relative to the great responsibility of 
his charge. He might judge whether the damsel were fair; but 
how could he judge whether she were good 2? And he had no 
mind merely to please the eye of Isaac. In this deep per- 
plexity, the easiest of all solutions arose to his mind. ‘The 
Lord must know! the Lord should choose! He would ask 
Him. And this he did, with such simplicity, but such earnest 
faith, as to ensure success with the God'’who heareth prayer. 

When he reached the neignbourhood of the city where 
Nahor’s grandchildren now dwelt, it was at that time of the 
evening when women go out to draw water; and he sawa party 
of young girls coming along with! their pitchers. 

It people who evade some simple act of kindness, excusing it 
to themselves with—“ Oh, he wid not notice it!” or, “She will 
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never miss it,” knew sometimes what they themselves were losing 
thereby, their own selfish interests would make them more 
courteous. There were several girls, every one of whom might 
have offered to water the stranger's camels just as well as 
Rebekah, who, it may be, would have stepped out quickly 
before her, had they known that the reward would be a 
good and wealthy husband! It never entered their heads: 
they took what they wanted and went their ways, contenting 
themselves with an idle stare, or perhaps feigning a shyness they 
did not feel ; while Rebekah, without the least impeachment of 
her modesty, stepped forward with artless courtesy, and that 
care for others, and thoughtlessness of self, which is the truest 
refinement ; and, answering the traveller's request for a little 
water with a graceful— 


“ Drink, my lord!” 


lowered her pitcher from her shoulder to her hand ; and, when he 
had quenched his thirst, offered to draw water for his camels also. 
This took up some little time. The man stood by in silence, mar- 
velling at her, and wondering whether the Lord had made his 
journey prosperous or not. Hastening to the packages borne by 
his camels, he drew forth a splendid ear-ring and pair of bracelets, 
which he bestowed on the surprised and gratified girl ; asking 
her, at the same time, whose daughter she was, and whether he 
could lodge in her father’s house. She immediately replied that 
she was the daughter of Bethuel, the son of Nahor, and that 
there was plenty of accommodation for him in her mother’s 
house—from whence it appears that her father was dead. On 
this, the servant blessed the Lord and prepared to follow her 
thither, while she ran forward with alacrity to prepare the 
family for his coming. 

Now, “ Rebekah had a brother, and his name was Laban.” 
Without speaking too harshly of him, it may be said that he 
always was of an acquisitive disposition, and that from first to 
last he always preferred a guest from whom he could get some- 
thing—either gold or labour. As soon as he saw his sister's 
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shining ornaments, he became very ready indeed to offer hospi- 
tality to the giver, without in the least knowing who he was or 
whence he CalMe, Ile hastened forth to the servant, who was 
still waiting at the well, and eagerly exclaimed——“* Come in, thou 
blessed of the Lord!” which sounds a little too strong for the 
occasion, considering his ignorance of, his character ; but which 
at least ples that Laban and his family were not wholly given 
to idolatry, but recognised the God of Abraham along with 
others that were no gods... Solomon's ‘proverb was here 
literally exemplified—“a man’s gift maketh room for him "— 
and for his camels too in this instance. Warm, demonstrative 
hospitality is common in the east, and in most countries where 
population is scattered and inns are scarce. Laban did well to 
press Abraham's servant with cordiality to make use of his 


house and his stabling ; 


but the abruptness and promptitude 
with which Eliezer entered on his mission, before he would even 
eat, had something starthng in it; while its purport was so 
unexpected, SU important, and so cratilying, as to Chueaige the 
instant and deep attention of his hearers—one of whom seems 
to have been a younger brother of Laban’s, called after his 
father, Dethuel. 

Kliezer told them circulstantially of Abraham’s wealth, of 
his anxiety that his son should marry a wile of his own race, of 
the commission given him, of ‘the journey, of his prayer that 
God would show him the damsel lhe was to ask in marriage by 
a sign, and of that sign having been fulfilled by Rebekah. And 
then he asked them whether they would consent to bestow her 
on Isaac or no. 

“Then Laban and Bethuel answered and said, ‘The thing 
proceedeth from the Lord, we cannot speak unto thee bad or 
vood, Behold, Rebekah is befare thee : take her, and co, and 
let her be thy naster’s son’s wife as the Lord hath spoken, ” 

The whole seems to have been acceded to with great celerity ; 
they thought the settlement too excellent to be refused, and had 
not a doubt of the authenticity of the man’s mission. Then, 
‘the servant worshipped the Lord, bowing himself to the earth ;” 
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and then proceeded to unpack the costly wedding-presenis of 
which he was the bearer—jewels, and raiment, and “ precious 
things” of various descriptions —and to bestow them on 
Rebekah, on her mother, and on Laban; Then he and his men 
were joyously feasted ; and doubtless many a passage in family 
annals was related on both sides, by one to another; and they 
lay down and slept, and in the moraing, Abraham's servant 
preferred his request that he might return, accompanied by 
Rebekah, to his master. On this, Rebekah’s mother and bro- 
thers beeved that she might remain with them at least a few 
days, but Eliezer was unpersuadable, and they put it to Rebekah 
herself, and said, “ Wilt thou go with this man?” And she 
said, “I will go.” 

This consent seems very easily obtained. It does not argue 
any very deep attachment to those she was leaving. “We may 
hone,” says Matthew Henry charitably, “that the observations 
she had made of the servant's piety and devotion, gave her such 
an idea of the prevalency of religion and godliness in the family 
she was to go to, as made her desirous to hasten thither, and 
willing to forget her own people and her father’s house.’ Let 
us hope it Was so, 

“And they sent away Rebekah their sister, and her nurse, 
and Abraham's servant, and his men. And they blessed’ 
Rebekah, and said unto her, ‘Thou art our sister; be thou the 
mother of thousands of millions, and let thy seed possess the 
gate of those which hate them.’ And Rebekah arose, and her 
damsels, and they rode upon the camels, and followed the man ; 
and the servant took Rebekah, and went his way.” Thus, it 
appears that she took with her her nurse, and at least two other 
female servants, which must have diminished the violence of the 
severance of her home ties. Her nurse’s name was Deborah, 
and she must have been a woman greatly beloved, since the oak 
under which she was afterwards buried was called The Oak of 
Weeping. 

When their journey was nearly ended, Isaac went out to 
meditate in the field, at eventide, and saw the long file .of 
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camels approaching. “It should seem,’ says Henry, “ that he 
took the advantage of a silent evening and a solitary field for 
meditation and prayer—those divine exercises by which we con- 
verse with God and our own hearts. Our walks in the fields are 
most truly pleasant when in them we apply ourselves to med.- 
tation and prayer.” Rebekah, on learning who he was, alighted 
from her camel, and covered herself with a veil. Meantime, 
the servant, hastening to his master, acquainted him with all he 
had done ; and Isaae conducted his bride to his mother Sarah s 
tent, “‘and she became his wife, and he loved her, and Isaac was 
comforted after his mother’s death.” 

Now, after this propitious marriage, twenty years passed, and 
Isaac and Rebekah continued’ childless. Doubtless they had 
much happiness, but it was alloyed. . But Isaac was a man of 
qwet, sedate temperament, full of faith in the promise, and quite 
able to act on the rule, “though it tarry, wait for it,” Hofever, 
probably at his wife’s mMhstatce,-he made the fulfilment of the 
promise the subject of earnest prayer, and was heard. Rebekah 
had twins, of whom the Lord foretola that the elder should 
serve the younger. Instead of having that remarkable likeness 
to each other often observable*in twins, they were in many 
respetts extremely dissimilar ; the one hairy, the other smooth ; 
one hasty, the other cautious ; one addicted to manly exercises, 
the other keeping within the tents. In another respect, also, 
did they differ from ordinary twins. Instead of instinctively 
acting out that beautiful injunction to love the other as himself, 
each of them loved himself much*better than the other. Jacob 
could supplant Esau, and Esau could threaten to slay Jacob. 

The parents unwisely made favourites of them. — Isaac pre. 
ferred the active, spirited Esau ; Rebekah cherished the quiet, 
subtle Jacob. Perhaps her remembrance of the prophecy that 
the elder should serve the younger, had something to do with 
this. ‘And if,” says Henry, “it be lawful for parents to make 
a difference between their children upon any account, doubtless 
Ktebekah was in the right that loved him whom God loved.” 

She might be right in her love, but was wrong in her way of 
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showing it. As Isaac’s eyes were dim, so that’ he was dependent 
on meditation and conversation for employment, it might have 
been thought that he would have more enjoyed the companion- 
ship of the young man who was continually about the house and 
at leisure to entertain him than of the other who killed him 
venison: it was not so, however. 

(one day, we are told, Tacob sod pottage, and Wis sitting 
down to it for his dinner, contentedly enough, without caring for 
“savoury meat,” when Esau, suddenly entering exhausted with 
the toils of hunting, took an immediate and ereedy lancy to his 
brother's dish, and hungrily cried, 

“ Feed me with some of that red !—that red !’ 

His being unable even to get out the name at full length, 


looks certainly as if he indeed were what he said he was, very 


faint ; but Jacob, instead of kindly and generously complying 
with his request, would make terms first, and most unreasonable 
ones, too! Instead of bargaining for’the result of his next 
successful hunt, or something of his personal property that he 
could easily, though not very willingly, give, he had the audacity 
to ask for his birthright—his part, that is, in the promise of God, 
descending to him through Isaac from Abraham. Esau’s weak- 
ness seems as extraordinary as Jacob’s boldness—for once, they 
had changed natures. “Behold, [ am at the point to die,” 
reasoned the hungry hunter; which, if he had had faith in the 
promise, he.might have known he could not be, “ and what profit 


shall this birthright do to me !”’ So he yielded, and before we 


dare to think how weakly, let us ask ourselves whether wv have | 


never given up, Or al any rate endangered a remote but certain 
and immense goml for a present contemptible cratification. 
Why, there-is not ove of us can say we have never forteited out 
hopes of heaven by the sinful indulgence of the present moment ! 
We ali stand, therefore, in the predicament of Esau. 

And he ate, and was filled, and rose up, and went.away—and 
had reason to repent it ever after. 


* Such is the original. 


| 
| 
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Avain a famine arose in the land, as in the days of Abraham : 

and Isaac, like Abraham, removgd to Gerar, a city of the Philis 

tines, and, like Abraham, represénted his wife to be his sister, 

though his father and mother had really stood in that relation to 

each other, which he and Rebekah did not. Thus there was yet one 

step farther taken from the plain, honest truth. This sHows us 

the excessively dangerous charactpr of any, even the least sin, 

, a godly person; because, as they themselves are held as 

cXamptes, their actions become precedents, and at is Cis) 

| 3 cach imitator to find some excuse for going a little farther astray 
; than his predecessor did. — lsaag letting Rebekah thus witne 

5 that he could say and act a falsehood for the sake of expediency, 

; was preparing her mind for a line pf conduct termbly destructive 

. to their happiness, Here we fing her simply submitting at his 


wish to pass for his sister ; her next step was to teach one of his 

own sons to pass for the other. : 
Years hal gone by, and Isaa¢d had grown eld, blind, and 

feeble. sau, al lorty years ot had married two wives ol 

the Tlittite nation—idolators, no «loubt, which was a grief of 

mind to his father and mother, But. as Rebekah would 

naturally have most intercourse wigh them, her dislike was of a 

more active nature than Isaac s, and weaned her nore than evel 

from Esau; else, how should a nother find it in her heart to 


plot against her own son? But Rebekah’s delicate sense of 


- 


truthfulness and honesty had become impaired; and, with 
a view to the aggrandisement of her favourite son, she was 
about to do him the greatest moral harm by using her maternal 
influence to tempt him to a great sin. | 

Now, maternal influence is the point | wish to seize, in | 


dwelling any more on Rebekah’s character. It is one of the 


createst engines in the world, whether for good or evil, and yet 
thousands of mothers positively ignore it. How often do we see | 
« happy young woman gazing with eyes of fond affection on the | 
little nursling at her bosom. persuading herself it has its father’s 
eyes—wondering what will be the colour of its hair—how soon 


it will cut a tooth—how soon it will run alone ; and, perhaps, if 


| 
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actually left Esau in possession of “the corn and the wine.” 
“The dew of heaven and the fatness of the earth” were promised 
hoth of them, and the subservience of the descendants of the 
elder to those of the younger was not yet to be fulfilled. Rebekah 
had need of much faith in the Lord's promise to reconcile her to 
his present apparent slackness, and knew not that the discipline 
her darling son was about to undergo—“when “by day the 
drought consumed him, and the frost by night’’—was among the 
choicest of God’s mercies to his soul. Alone, wearied, destitute, 
he lay with a stone for his pillow ; but, in his dream, he saw 
angels ascending and descending that ladder which is Christ !— 
and rose, a converted man, though one who must yet endure 
fires of temptation and waters of affliction. Meanwhile the 
mother who had tempted him to sin, and fruitlessly mourned 
his absence, had thus vented her discontent to Isaac: “I am 
weary of my life because of the daughters of Heth! If Jacob take 
a wife of the daughters of Heth such as of these, which are of 
the daughters of the land—what good shall my life do me ¢”’ 

A, M. 
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“ Boy,” said a captain to his son 
Who his young life at sea had past, 
“Tis true, you firmly tread the deck, 
Bat you have never climbed the mast. 
A perfect sailor you can never be 
Till you can go aloft quite fearlessly.” 


Urged on, the boy the ladder mounted, 
The father watched him from below, 
And hailed him thus with cheerful voice: 
“Courage, my son, still higher go ; 
None satisfied should be with half success, 
The second part will ever seem the less.” 


“ Father, I'm giddy with the height ; 
Oh come, and help me down, I pray.” 
* Not so, my child; but steadfast Jook 
Up where our flag is streaming gay. 
Cast not your eye upon the changing sea, 
And you will tread the ladder steadily.” 


> 
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Once more upon the rolling deck 
Father and son together stand, 
And on the boy’s still trembling arm 
The captain laid his steady hand, 
And words he uttered, pious, true, and wise, : 
Words that no Christian ever could despise. 


“ Should faith grow dim, and fears rise high, 
As on life's troubled sea you toss, 
Steadfastly fix your wavering gaze 
Upon the banner of the Cross. 
It may be seen, though serried be the fight, 
And shines with lustre through the darkest night.”’ 
| MARIA. 


THE ROSETTA STONE. 


Our young readers may have seen the Rosetta Stone at the 
British Museum, without distinctly understanding its value. 

Many Egyptian monuments of great antiquity are covered 
with hieroglyphics, which no one of the present time knew how 
to read or translate, till the Rosetta Stone was found and 
deciphered. 

It is engraved with three inscriptions, which, it was shrewdly 
guessed, mmght, in fact, be the same words in three different 
languages. One of these inscriptions was in hieroglyphics ; 
another, in unknown letters; and the third in the well-known 
letters of the Greek alphabet. 

Taking it for granted that the latter would afford a key to 
the two former, the learned men engaged in discovering the 
clue, fixed their earnest attention on the corresponding signs 
or letters in the Greek and the unknowntongue. The first 
words they made out in the latter, were the names of people, 
such as Alexander and Ptolemy. Having learnt these new 
letters till they had them by heart, they applied them to the 
hieroglyphics, and found that there, too, they stood for the 
same thing, and thus they took the first steps in learning to 
read hieroglyphics. But it was not till 1852 that the discovery 
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was pushed much further by Monsieur Champollion le Jeune, 
who decided that “the ancient Egyptians made use of pure 
hieroglyphic signs (i.c.,characters representing material objects), 
to represent simply the sounds of the names of distinguished 
persons inscribed upon the monuments,” and that these signs 
(such as, suppose, a bull for the first letter of the name of 
Alexander) were reducible into a regular alphabet, though the 
hieroglyphic signs are at once descriptive and arbitrary ; 1,¢., 
some symbolize the thing intended and some do not. 


DESULTORY HABITS. 


Lanovuip and listless Selina lounged on a sofa—a piece of 
embroidery in her hand, and a story-book on her lap, yet she 
was neither working nor reading. Occasionally she turned over 
a few pages in her book, and at rare intervals she added a few © 
stitches to her: elaborately-designed collar. The room in which 
she sat was handsomely furnished, its windows opened on a 
pleasant garden, the weather was fine, the air bracing, yet clouds 
of discontent hung over the young girl’s countenance, and 
ennui seemed to have become so habitual that she looked up in 
peevish annoyance at every sound, and even appeared disturbed 
with the quiet, though active movements of an elder lady who, 
in making household arrangements, passed in and out from her 
work-table to her store-room. 

Selina had lost her own mother in early childhood, but the 
stepmother, who welcomed her home on leaving school, was 
sincerely attached to her husband's first family, though she felt 
a delicacy in being prompt to rebuke, striving rather to win by 
example than to enforce by command any improvement in 
conduct. 

“Do go away !” said Selina, as her little brother and sister 
bounded into the room ; but, seeing her displeased aspect, 
bounded quickly out again. “I do wish, mamma, you would 
not let those children come in here if they cannot be quieter.” . 
“T am sorry for you to feel annoyed, my dear Selina,” replied 
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their mother, mildly ; “but you must remember that, as your 
papa’s children, they have an equal right to the parlour with 
yourself, and if you would interest yourself a little in their 
pursuits, as he used to do in your childish amusements, you 
would not think them so disturbing. But you have been sitting 
still till you are quite nervous—a brisk walk before dinner 
would do you good.” | 

“T hate walking without any object for it,’’ said Selina, 

yawning not very politely, but doing nothing excites intoler- 
able weariness. 
. “Then, will you carry a little wine to poor old dame Fulton, 
who is very feeble since her last illness? Your papa, too, wants 
to send this book to Mr. L ,,and Henry needs some new 
winter socks ; so there is a choice of business for you, and either 
town or country for your preference,” 

“1 do not like being the carrier’of the household. Cannot 
one of the servants manage those errands ? ” 

“Certainly ; but you know dame Fulton will prize a visit from 
you ; it will be something fresh to think of, and cheer her in her 
loneliness, and to talk about her troubles will lighten their load 
upon her, and remind her of many happy days when she used to 
come and work here in her youth.” 

‘‘She nursed dear mamma in her last illness, and comforted 
me, too, when I thought I should die of grief. 1 ought not to 
neglect poor dame Fulton,” said Selina, slowly rising from her seat. 

“True, my dear, if we think of what we ought to do, we shall 
forget to inquire whether we Jike it.” 

+ “T am afraid I shall never dike to be so busy as you always are. 
I feel so tired with the little I do accomplish,” pursued Selina. 

“T find change of occupation an excellent remedy against 
fatigue ; so suppose’ you were to help me a little sometimes, that 
would be a mutual advantage, for 1 must be busy, if comfort is 
to be maintained in the household, and variety would relieve the 
oppression you seem to feel after spending a morning over one 
sort of work.” 


‘‘ My embroidery can scarcely be called work, as it is only for 
Q 
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my own amusement, and I dare say I shall never finish it ; but 
I'll take those things you want to send out.” 

“Thank you, dear. I hope you will have a pleasant walk, 
and, in due time, finish your embroidery, and many other things 
too. If a thing is worth beginning at all, it is generally desirable 
to finish it for our own sake, if not for that of others.” | 

Selina started upon her errands, and soon found her spirits 
rise at the warm welcome with which poor dame Fulton greeted 
her, while the healthful exercise banished the aches and pains 
she had fancied were the prelude of illness, and her attention 
was aroused by the varied scenes of the busy country-town near 
which she resided. . 

Selina was a quiet, undemonstrative character. As a child she 
had been waited on with assiduous care by servants who had 
appreciated their departed mistress ; and at school, she had been 
rather petted and indulged by kind-hearted governesses, who 
pitied her motherless condition, but had not sufficiently taught 
her self-reliance and self-discipline ; and, perhaps, not enough 
reminded her of her responsibility to that God who will require 
an account of the employment of our time, as well as every 
other talent committed to our keeping. She formed no school 
friendships, cared for no pet animals, had no special taste, so 
that when released from appointed routine, her occupations were 
of the most desultory kind; and, in truth, many an hour was 
wasted in utter vacuity, being marked neither by thought, word, 
or action. Unfortunately for’the training of Selina’s character, 
her services were not actually required at home, so that on the 
cessation of lessons in the school-room, she had no regular duties 
which must be attended to, whether agreeable or otherwise. 

Young people are apt to anticipate eagerly the period when 
they may command their own time, and yet when really 80 
privileged, there are but few who know what to do with thr 
precious hours which steal rapidly away never to return. Happy 
are those whose duties are chosen for them by God, so that they 
cannot mistake them, by the circumstances of their birth and 
social position! Surrounded by affluence, in Selina’s home 
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there were plenty of servants to keep the house in order, and 
attend to the little children, the washing and dressmaking were 
put out, and “Cook”’ would have felt her province undesirably 
invaded, had Miss Selina ventured to seek any insight into the 
mysteries of baking and boiling, pickling and preserving. It 
really therefore did require some sagacity for even an active mind 
to find salutary occupation, and for an indolent character, devoid 
of all ardour, it is not very surprising that days and weeks wore on 
without witnessing any achievement worthy of being chronicled. 
Not being naturally observant, or industrious, Selina was per- 
fectly at a loss in any untried sphere, and helpless in any emer- 
gency. If a servant was laid up, she had no idea of lending a 
helping hand ; if her mamma was absent from home, she did not 
try to supply her place in the household ; hence she felt lonely 
and apathetic amidst the family circle, to a degree which her 
father and his wife observed with serious concern, 

Happily at this juncture her grandmamma paid a visit, and 
perceiving the state of affairs invited Selina to return home with 
her. This proposal was gladly acvepted, for any change of scene 
was welcome to so listless a character, while grandmamma pos- 
sessed as much of Selina’s affection as she had hitherto bestowed 
upon any one, and, moreoyer, had the happy art of keeping the 
faculties of all around her judiciously employed without bustle 
or parade. Selina preferred the company of grown-up people 
too, and grandpapa’s mansion was a centre of intellectual society 
where religion ennobled taste, and devotion hallowed science, 
Much did Selina enjoy all this, till one day the whole scene 
was changed ; for grandpapa was brought home insensible from 
a sudden and alarming attack of serious illness. He had been 
stricken down in the street, and the humanity of strangers had 
discovered his name and abode, and, with kind consideration, 
sent a messenger forward to apprise his household of his con- 
dition, while they gently conducted him home, After a season 
of intense anxiety the venerable man began slowly to recover, 


and then Selina was required to reliege her grandmamma of 
some of her domestic cares. y 
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The apprehension of sudden death brought thus so near to her 
contemplation, roused the young girl into more sober self-exami- 
nation than she had ever thought of before ; she began to con- 
sider what account she could render of the years she had now 
lived in the world, and prepared to engage in present duties 
with more energy than had hitherto been her custom. At first 
many of the household affairs devolving on her were irksome 
and distasteful, but the strong motive of love to her grandfather 
soon rendered her willing to try and do her best, and as expe- 
rience made her more competent, she found herself less busy, 
and could enjoy the pleasure of ministering to the invalid’s 
intellectual cravings. With music and reading she soothed and 
cheered her aged relative, and even her embroidery and drawing 
she found a source of amusement to him ; many a weary hour 
of pain was beguiled by watching the nimble fingers which 
sometimes produced some elegant ornament for the sick room, 
and sometimes prepared garments for the poor, who valued them 
all the more for being made up beside the couch of their declin- 
ing benefactor. 

Here, too, Selina learned many lessons peculiar to the sick 
room, but of the highest value to those who would enjoy the. 
privilege of watching and comforting their loved ones to the 
end of their earthly course ; and it repaid her for every effort 
when, after applying leeches, or dressing a blister, the dim eye 
would glance fondly at her, and the feeble voice say, “Thank 
you, my darling ; grandmamma and I feel asif our own daughter 
were restored to us again.” 

These beloved friends were not selfish ; and while enjoying 
Selina’s help, carefully arranged that she should not be taxed 
beyond her strength ; insisting upon her walking out every day, 
assuring her that the animated description of her adventures 
was almost as pleasant as going out themselves. 

Thus months passed on, and Selina found herself useful and 
happy ; indeed she felt almost a different creature, so that she 
was surprised one day when her grandpapa said, as she chafed 
his chilled limbs ; “I fear your life is very dull here, Selina ; 
you cannot like your present occupations.” 
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“T like anything that pleases you, dear grandpapa,” she re- 
plied, turning towards him with a placid smile. 

“Ah, no; that must not be your principle of action, because 
I am a poor fallible mortal, and I might be pleased with what 
would be wrong.” 

“ Well, then, I like anything that is useful to you.” 

‘Perhaps that would be a safer rule, but not quite safe 
either.” 

“ Then, I like to do anything that is right and good for you,” 
persisted Selina. 

“ Yes, that will do; and then you would take my leg off if it 
should endanger my life to keep it on ; just as grandmamma 
has, without scruple, permitted you to lose some nights’ rest, 
and accomplish many disagreeable duties because they were 
useful for other people, and good for your opening character.” 

“T am sure I have thought nothing about it, dear grandpapa ; 
I have been so happy here that I begin to think it is best to 
have plenty of occupation. I can understand now why mamma 
is always so happy, though she has so much to do, and I give her 
so little help.” 

“Tdleness is the parent of so many evils, my dear girl, that 
you cannot too anxiously avoid it. Grandmamma will tell you 
that, when she was a little girl, her old governess used to say, 
‘Cut the hems off your handkerchiefs, and hem them again, 
rather than have nothing to do’—a sort of industry which, 
however, seems somewhat wasteful to modern ears. Next :to 
idleness, perhaps desultory habits are the most injurious to use- 
fulness. Where there is no system, no plan, either time will be 
frittered in indecision, or works will interfere with one another, 
and nothing be completed.” 

“Just as the new servant is always beginning something fresh 
that catches her attention, and no room looks comfortable,” said 
Selina. 

“ kxactly—to arrange a time for every duty, and its order of 
attention will greatly facilitate anybody's work ; -moreover, you 
can then give undivided energy to the occupation on hand, 
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instead of worrying yourself with the fear of forgetting a 
hundred and one unconnected items.”’ 

“ But would not such close attention to the one thing on hand 
make me rather selfish and forgetful of other people ?” 

“No! I have observed that the most desultory people are the 
most inattentive to others. Where time is valued and husbanded 
for its own sake, the most consideration is evinced for that of 
other people, so that it is a common remark that the busiest people 
have the most leisure, and are the most ready for social claims. 
Desultory habits produce fitful feelings, uncertain manners, un- 
settled creed, and inconsistent conduct. The Apostles describe 
such characters as ‘driven about by every wind of doctrine ;’ 
‘clouds without water ;’ ‘trees without fruit ;’ ‘ unstable in all 
their ways.’ I am now an old man, my child, and have watched 
many disciples through the whole of their career, and it is those 
who, settled and grounded in sound doctrine, are kept by the 
power of faith, abiding in Jesus so habitually that no wave of 
trouble, no fear of death can drive them from the sure resting- 
place. For such, ‘to live is Christ—to die is gain.” Here they 
are happy, busily occupying the post assigned them till their 
Master calls them. On the banks of the Jordan they lodge 
quietly, contemplating the glories awaiting them—for they 
‘have finished their work,’ and have nothing to do but to depart 
hence when summoned to the mansions prepared for them in 
heaven. 

Selina never forgot this conversation, and when after the 
death of her aged relatives, she returned to her own home, she 
proved herself the dutiful daughter, the helpful sister, and the 
active friend whenever her attentions were requisite. 


KE. W. P. 
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ENGLAND’S SIX JOHNS. 


Iv.—JOHN LOCKE—THE MAN OF UNDERSTANDING. 


“A man of understanding shall attain unto wise counsels.’’"—Proverbds 
of Solomon. 


‘Give peace in our time,” is the perpetual prayer of the 
church, but present peace has. been purchased with the strife 
of the past; and the last stormy half of the seventeenth cen- 
tury gave us our greatest eras, and with them our greatest 
men. Peaceful times could not have produced such men; 
men who saw more in a life than generations of forefathers 
had beheld. A tyrannous king, a republican people—a period 
of pietism, a flood of profanity—a wanderer restored to the 
throne, and crooked policy renewed—persecution on the nght 
hand and the left; raising one day a “ No Popery” cry, and 
the next, ‘“‘ No Nonconformity ;’’ one year prisons full of 
papists, another, jails filled with dissenters; the crisis coming 
when the cruel, deceitful, jesuitical James fled from the thrqne, 
and England rejoiced in her one great glorious Revolution. | 
can hardly imagine how people felt in those few fearful years ; 
but we are quite sure that those rough gales fanned the flames of 
piety, blew the clouds of ignorant indifference across the sky, 
cleared the horizon, stirred the emotions of genius, and braced 
the minds of men to understand and reason. Could John 
Milton have imagined his Lost Paradise, and the tumult of 
unseen worlds in any other age? Or could John Bunyan 
have depicted the persecutions of his poor pilgrim, but as he 
himself experienced them? We must look back to those 
fierce days for yet another noble John, another rich relic, 
cast upon the “ sands of time” by the contending billows. 

John Locke was born in Somersetshire in 1632; a most 
singular period in English history. There was a King, but no 
Parliament, Charles had declared he would not call another; 
the country was under an absolate monarchy, and the iniqui- 
ties of the Star-Chamber were impoverishing the nation and 
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imperilling the church. Every day added some fresh griev- 
ance to the people’s wrongs. Fines fell thick and heavily, fur- 
nishing ample material for fireside discussion and discontent ; 
one day, it was £10,000 from the Bishop of Lincoln for 
speaking ill of Laud; and another £4,000 on a nobleman for 
turning his ploughed fields into meadow land! Locke himself 
says, “ I no sooner perceived myself in the world, but | found 
myself in a storm which has lasted almost hitherto.” There 
is a homely old proverb about children’s ears, and little John 
sitting in the chimney corner would hear a great deal, though 
he was not allowed to say much. His father was a stern, but 
wise man, whose sympathies were all with the oppressed 
party. But though severe, he was not unkind. He did not 
reserve the leading strings of infancy, to bind them upon his 
son when his judgment and will were developed. He did not 
indulge him in childhood and ignore him in youth ; but after a 
more natural fashion, when boy’s powers were putting forth 
their buds, he became less cold, less distant ; and year by year 
he grew more genial: winter gave place to spring, and spring 
to summer, and he was at last a friend as well as father to 
his son. -There was one name that was most popular in this 
and many other households ; and little Locke heard constantly 
of the noble John Hampden, who was refusing to pay ship 
money, and whose courage ~ raised his reputation to a great 
height throughout the kingdom.” Admired by his country- 
men and hated in the Star-Chamber, Hampden having lost his 
cause, determined to leave England, and join his puritan 
friends across the Atlantic. He had acousin of coarser mould, 
who was of the same mind as himself, and they both took 
their passage in a ship which |: ay inthe Thames. But just as 
they were going to weigh anchor for the New World. a man- 
date from the Council forbade their de ‘parture, and Hampden 
and his cousin were detaine <l by Providence for the rescue of 
their country. That cousin was Olver Cromwell. Then 
came King Charles's struggle with the Scotch Covenanters, 


who refused to have the Liturgy thrust upon them, wliose 
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hanner bore the motto, “ For Christ’s Crown.” Again, the 
King wanted money, and sorely against his will, called 
another unmanageable Parliament, which lasting only three 
weeks, received the title of the Short Parhament; and then 
comes on that Long Parliament, made memorable by be- 
coming “the Sovereign of its Sovereign.’’ In both these 
sat the two cousins, Hampden and Cromwell.  Claren- 
don says of Hampden—* The eyes of all men were fixed 
upon him as their patrie peter, and the pilot that must steer 
the vessel through the tempests and rocks that threatened it.” 
The other cousin is thus described by an eye-witness :—* I 
came one morning into the house, well clad, and perceived a 
gentleman speaking (whom I| knew not), very ordinarily 
apparelled; for it was a plain cloth suit, which seemed to have 
been made by an ill country tailor; his linen was plain, and 
not very clean, and [ remember a speck or two of blood upon 
his little band, which was not much larger than his collar; 
his hat was without a hat-band; his stature was of a good 
size; his sword stuck close to his side; his countenance 
swollen and reddish; his voice sharp and untunable; and 


his eloquence full of fervour. These were the men whom 
Locke’s father admired and upheld ; and when the mild but 
courageous Hampden “ drew the sword, and threw away the 
scabbard,”” he enlisted in the same Parliamentary army as a 
captain. Our John Locke was then a schoolboy ten years old, 
and we can imagine how eagerly he received any intelligence 
of his father, who was fighting under the watchword, “* God 
with us.” Hampden’s own motto was “ Nulla vestiyia retror- 
sum,’ “No steps backward ;”’ and his regiment of men in green 
uniform was one of the best. John Locke was not too young 
to sorrow for this good great man, who being wounded by 
Rupert, died, saying, “ Lord Jesus, receive my soul! O Lord, 
save my country!” And when at last the storm was hushed, 
and Locke’s father returned to his fireside, the thoughtful lad 


was still revolving the causes and the end of all these things. 


From Westminster he went, at nineteen, to Christ Church, 
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Oxford, whose dean was the worthy Independent, Dr. Owen, 
and there he soon distinguished himself by his talents and 
learning, though he confesses that he looked back on that part 
of his life with regret. The philosophy then taught was to his 
keen, active mind, only so much lumber, that impeded rather 
than accelerated his progress. He had ever a high opinion of 
self-culture. In a letter on this subject, he says :—‘‘ When a 
man has got an entrance into any of the sciences, it will be 
time then to depend on himself, and rely upon his own under- 
standing, and exercise his own faculties, which is the only way 
to improvement and mastery.” His first attempt at authorship 
was an unpublished tract, written about the time of the Resto- 
ration, in which, for the sake of religious peace, he “ intended 
to reconcile the low church party to obedience to the civil 
magistrate in all indifferent things in public worship, not other- 
wise commanded by the word of God.” He had seen tyranny 
and anarchy, and, by experience, he knew the old motto true, 
“Tutus eris i medio,” and that to gain a mid-way path 
between extremes, concessions on both sides must be made. 
He says in the preface, “ I find that a general freedom is but a 
general bondage ; that the popular assertors of public liberty 
are the greatest engrossers of it too;” and he believed that 
unbounded freedom would only prove “ liberty for contention, 
censure, and persecution.’’ It may seem like a contradiction 
to this, to read the motto under his portrait :—‘* Absolute 
liberty, just and true liberty, equal and impartial liberty.” 
Bat liberty to think and believe, is not always liberty to act. 
Locke's portrait is pleasing; there is much sweetness of 
expression mingled with keen thoughtfulness in the long 
narrow face, and their aquiline features set off by surrounding 
tresses of flowing hair. His father’s fortunes fel] considerably 
with the Commonwealth, and, w riting to cheer him up when 
ill, Locke begs him not to trouble himself about his children’s 
welfare, bravely saying, “If your convenience can leave me 
nothing else, I shall have a head. and hands, and industry still 
left me, which alone have been able to raise sufficient fortunes.” 
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But as yet young Locke had not chosen his calling. His incli- 
nation’ was towards medical science ; and he brought to the 
study of disease and its cure such acute observation and power 
of reason, that he was soon applied to by his friends for advice ; 
still he did not make medicine his profession. Preferment in 
the Church was also offered him, but he declined it. Again 
and again high.offices under Government were rejected by him. 
At last, in 1665, Locke became secretary to Sir Walter 
Vane, the king’s envoy to the Elector of _Brandenburgh, 
whom he accompanied thither. Life on the continent was 
new and interesting to him, and he sent his fmends some 
humorous descriptions of what he saw and heard. But 
he soon returned to Oxford, and was busy again with experi- 
mental philosophy; at one time keeping a register of the 
state of the air, and then searching into the nature of 
minerals. Chemistry was also another favourite study with 
this searcher after knowledge. Just at this time, Lord Ashley, 
the selfish but strong-headed statesman, who managed to 
keep and to increase his fortune amid all the changes of 
Government, came to Oxford to drink the waters of Astrop. 
He had fallen from his horse, and was suffering with an abscess 
in his breast. The messenger sent for the water was tardy, 
and Lord Ashley’s physician being called away, begged Locke 
to go and apologise for the delay. Lord Ashley, himself a 
man of genius and penetration, perceived the -superiority 
of the student at once, and Locke was, no doubt, pleased 
with the kindness and honour bestowed on him by the splendid 
statesman. Lord Ashley consulted Locke, and, following his 
advice, had an operation performed which saved his life. 
“A good understanding giveth favour ;” and he was to the 
close of his life Locke’s patron and frend. And now, our 
student, following his patron to town, found himself in the 
midst of the great men of the time.* He was introduced to 


* Here he met Halifax, the first statesman of the day, who was a 
“trimmer” on principle, and would be swayed by no party—the party to 
which he belonged at any time being the party he liked least, because he 
had the nearest view of it. His keen intellect, Lord Macaulay tells us, was 
always with John Locke. | 
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those other four politicians who, with Ashley, formed that 
remarkable Cabinet called the “ Cabal,” from the initials of 
their names. Nor was Cabal the only word with which those 
days enriched our language. Whig and Tory were derisive 
names, first passing then among opposing parties. W hig wag 
brought from Scotland when the western peasantry joined 
Cromwell, and were called Whigamores, from the cry with 
which they drove their horses. ‘l'ory came from Ireland, and 
was derived from “Toringham,” to rob. One day, three or 
four of the Cabal ministers were at Exeter House, Lord 
Ashley's residence, and in the presence of Locke they sat down 
toa game of cards. Locke drew out his pocket-book, and, 
watching very attentively, began to write. They asked him 
why he wrote. He rephed that he was desirous of profiting 
by their lordships’ conversation, and, as they were regarded as 
the wits of the age. he wished to take down verbatim, what 
they said; and then Locke began to read his notes alotid: Of 
course, he did not read much betore the card-table was deserted, 
and rational conversation resumed. Lord Ashley constantly con- 
sulted Locke in all his affairs; and when he was created Earl 
of Shaftesbury and Lord Chancellor, he made him his secretary, 
and gave him an office in the Council of Trade. These offices 
were resigned by Locke when his patron quarrelled with the 
(‘ourt, and went over to the country party, who were then 
eager to keep James Il. from the throne by passing the 
Exelusion Bill. The Earl threw all his zeal into the “No 
Popery " party; and getting afterwards mixed up with the 
Nye House Plot, had to flee for his life. Violent measures 
never accorded with the cool judgment and Christian temper 
of Locke, and on plea of ill health he had left his disquieted 
country, and was peacefully travelling, journalising, and ex- 
perimenting in France. When recalled by his patron before 
his fall, Locke was constantly slipping off to his chambers in 
Oxtord, where he enjoyed meeting his friends, and discussing 
dificult subjects with them. It was one of these discussions 
that led Locke to write his most celebrated work “On the 
Conduct ofthe Understanding,” a work well worthy of the fame 
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which it brought him in after years. It was used as the text- 
book of the universities, and did move to make men exert their 
reasoning powers than almost any other book. “A good 
understanding have all they that de God’s commandments ie 
and John Locke did not put reasong before Revelation, or the 
wisdom of this world before the wisdom which cometh down 
from above. The fear of the Lord was the beginning of his 
wisdom, and the end of it. Reasdn told him there niust 
be a God. He says, “If there be no God from eternity, then 
there was no thinking thing from eternity, for the eternal] 
thinking Thing I call God. If, from eternity, there were no 
thinking Thing, then thinking things were made out of 
unthinking things by an inthinking power; as great an 
absurdity as that nothing shauld produce something.” He 
often speaks of God as the “* Father of Laghts ;" and he looked 
to the Holy Scriptures as the brightest display of that light. 
flighly as he esteemed human knowledge, he was willing to 
admit that it would vanish away; for he tells us, ** The beatilic 
vision of the other life needs not the help of this dim twilight.” 
No one can read his book attentively without benefit ; quaint 
as che style is, it is fall of sound practical advice. It pre- 
scmbes throughout for the strengthening of the mind, directs 
that the bandages of “ prejudices,” “ partiality,” * bias,” and 
“habit ’’ be thrown aside, and that the mind thus unclothed 
shall grapple with ‘ principles,” “ideas,” and * fundamental 
verilies.”’ These are the headings of some of the sections. 
One section is on “* Mathematics,’ which was a new study in 


Locke’s time. He Ilighly approved the study, “even for 


vrowh men, for a man would see by it, that however good 
he may think his understanding, yet in many things, and 
those very visible, it may failhim.” It helps to separate distinct 
ideas, for people often reason, as it were, in the lump, 
and it accustoms the mind to a long train of consequences. 
In the section on “ Reading,” he. warns us that reading 
Only furnishes the materials of knowledge: (thinking makes 


them our own. “It is not enough to cram ourselves with a 
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great load of collections ; unless we chew them over again they 
will not give us strength and nourishment.” But we must’ 
leave his book, earnestly commending it to the reader, as we 
When the wrath of King 


Charles fell upon Shaftesbury, it fell also on others more 


do also his miscellaneous papers. 


innocent but less fortunate. Russell and Sydney were be- 
headed in defiance of law and justice, and men of meaner 
rank were sent to the gallows. Locke felt himself unsafe, and 
followed his patron to Holland in the year 1683. But ven- 
geance fell upon him. A pamphlet offensive to the Govern- 
ment was thought to be his, and Charles wrote to the’ Bishop 
of Oxford, commanding him to be expelled from the Uni- 
versity. The unworthy bishop had professed himself Locke’s 
“affectionate friend; but he wrote back, saying—‘ We have 
for divers years had an eye upon him, but so close hath been 
his guard on himself that no one has heard him speak 
against or concerning the Government. He could never be 
provoked to take any notice, or discover in word or look the 
least concern.” The bishop concludes by promising to recal 
and dismiss him. Thus, for no crime, did Oxford cast from 


her the man who was her greatest ornament. But the perse- 
eution which drove him from his country and his college pur- 
sued him to Holland, and the King’s minister at the Hague 
demanded that Locke should be delivered up. He was forced, 
therefore, to conceal himself in Amsterdam, and only ventured 
out at might; but he was as usual too active to be unhappy. 
His pen was busy writing letters on Toleration. finishing his, 
Essay, journalising, reading, and holding pleasant evening 
meetings to discuss scientific subjects. On the death of 
Charles, Locke still remained abroad. though Penn, the 
Quaker, obtained a pardon from James II. for him—a pardon 
which he nobly refused to accept. 

When liberty returned to Kngland, Locke returned also: 


the same ship bringing both the Princess of Orange and him- 


self. He returned to fame and favour. His essav was pub- 
lished (after lying | 


g by him eighteen years) and applauded. 
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The learned sought and esteemed him. Sir Isaac Newton 
consulted and corresponded with him, Honours were offered 
him, and King William applied to him for medical advice. 
But he still chose to pursue his quiet literary hfe. He pub- 
lished several treatises—on Education—the Coinage—on the 
Reasonableness of Christianity, and a Vindication of it. His 
last labours were Commentaries on the Epistles of St. Paul. 
The last four years of his life were peaceful and pleasant. He 
retired to Oates, in Essex; and, though afflicted with asthma, 
he was cheerful and active to the last. He loved to garden ; 
and was so sociable that he enjoyed even the companionship of 
children. Like all great men, he was unassuming, patient, 
candid, gentle, willing to learn from any, or converse with 
any; “a slave of truth,” a faithful’ friend, and an humble 
Christian. He did not approve of satire, thongh he excelled 
in it, for he would not wound another, even ina joke. And 
the aged philosopher might be seen taking his walks to the 
cottages of the poor, for whom he had large sympathies, and 
relieving their wants. He was exceedingly regular and 
cleanly in his habits, and would waste nothing. He lived in 
communion with the Church of England; but he considered 
her exclusive doctrines too narrow and confined, and he desired 
a more comprehensive Protestantism. One day, in October, 
1704, Lady Masham missed him from his study, and found 
him in bed. He quietly told her that he had finished his 
earthly career: he thanked God that that career had been a 
happy one, but added that he saw all below was vanity. He 
begged her to consider this world only as a preparation for a 
better. The next day, sitting in his study-chair, listening to 
the Psalms, he motioned for silence and departed to his rest. 
Truth and knowledge had been his objects in life; and in 
death he found that the knowledge of our Lord Jesus Christ 
is eternal life. 


L. M. L. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


HUMAN SACRIFICES AMONG THE KHONDS. 
A Personal Narrative. 


“ Pent in this fortress of the north, 
Think’st thou we will not sally forth 
To spoil the spoiler as we may, 

And from the robber rend the prey ?’”’ 


My father and mother were natives of Orissa. My sister 
Bussuntee was about twelve years of age, and I was about seven, 
when the dreadful things happened which Lam going to relate. 
I did not then understand how poor my parents were, nor how 
much it cost them to keep me, for they allowed me to play 
about all day, whilst they and my sister worked hard in the 


fields. I ought to have observed this, I know, and not made 


any unreasonable requests, but, alas! I was a foolish child, and 
thought only of myself; so I said to my mother one day, 
“Mother, the Hoolee Festival is coming, won’t you make us 
some pooa-cakes to eat on that day, the same as all other Oriya 
children will have?” She replied, “ Alas! my boy, to make 
pooas, we want rice-flour, treacle, and oil, and I have no money 
to buy these things.” Whereupon I began to cry. My mother 
never liked to see me distressed, she petted and spoilt me, 
because I was her only son ; so at night I heard her say to my 
father, “ Kurrenda wants some pooas for the Hoolee Festival ; 
don't you think I might make him a few?” 

“Nonsense | rephed my father, ““we have no money, don’t 
think of it;" and he turned to go to sleep ; but my mother re- 
membered that there were seven annas in Coppers (not quite a 
shilling), laid by in an old pot, which my father had been 
hoarding to buy a new hatchet ; and when the grand day 
arrived, she said nothing, but taking the money out of the pot, 
bought with it the ingredients for the delicacy I had wanted, 
and gave us alla fine feast. Alas! that I should have tasted 


a WI OPs | of what cost us so dear ; for those cakes were the be- 
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ginning of our sorrows. My father was angry, and asked mother 
what he should do for the hatchet. 

“Oh,” she replied, “I have thought of that; the time for 
ripe mangoes will soon be here, and you know that in the Boad 
jungles in the country of the Khonds, mangoes are to be had for 
the gathering; let us all go there, and if we each only bring 
home a basketful for sale, we shall have more than enough to 
buy a hatchet, and the mangoes themselves will suilice us for 
food on the journey.” 

“S» be it,’ said my father, “ you women are always cleverer 
than men;” and he smiled, for he was not angry now; he liked 
the idea of the journey, and of leaving his work in the fields for 
a little while, besides the rice-cakes looked temptingly rich and 
hot, so he set aside his ill temper, and fell to eating them with 
hearty cood-will, 

On the Ist of June, 1848, we left our own home, and soon 
found ourselves in the jungles of Boad. ‘The first evening we 
rested under the trees, and made our supper of as many mangoes 
as we could gather, but they were not so plentiful as my mother 
had supposed; so, on the second day, she proposed that we 
should form ourselves into three parties and go in search of more 
fruitful plantations. She provided myself and sister with two 
baskets ; in each she put a bottle of water, and, knowing that 
we should be in no want of food, she felt no further concern 
about us, but merely bid us to be as diligent as possible in 
gathering the fruit, and appointed the tree where we had passed 
the previous night as our trysting place at sunset. Ah! my 
mother, little did I then think that in this world I should never 
again see your kind face, nor hear your loving words. Bussuntee 
and I sallied forth full of spirits; when we had walked about 
an hour, we found abundance of mangoes, and were busy gather- 
ing them, when suddenly two men appeared among the bushes 
and asked us who we were. We told them we were Oriya 
children, who had come there to get the wild fruit. “Then you 
have nothing to fear from us,” they said,. “for see we speak your 


language, and are Oriyas ourselves.” And so they were ; but I 
R 
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afterwards found that the wretches, of whom there is a large 


 : class, had voluntarily domesticated themselves among the Khond | 
villages, where they performed the office of distillers, weavers, 
. and musicians to the community—their chief work, however, 

1 : being to procure Meria victims, or human sacrifices for their, 

i patrons. A few honied words from these men, together with the 

a) gift of a flaunting red scarf to me, and a string of beads to my 


sister, were sufficient, unsuspecting as we were, to induce us to 
follow them further and further into the jungle, till we came to | 


> 


a sort of gipsy encampment where a great number of men and 
women were drinking, smoking, and feasting. At first we thought 


— 


| it capital fun, especially as we were regaled with the best 
¢ of everything ; but at sunset, when we begged to be allowed to 


return to our trysting tree, we were told it was a long way off, 


too far for us to walk, and that we must be content to spend the 
night where we were. This frightened us, especially my sister, 
who began to ery; but our new friends showed us a litter, in 


, which they promised we should be carried to our mother the 
1 next morning, if we behaved well, and made no noise. Now, no ’ 

j bribe in the world could have proved more effectual, for neither 

Bussuntee nor myself ever remembered to have had a ride in our 

i lives, which made the prospect on the morrow seem grand 

| indeed, and we went to sleep full of joyous wishes and bright 

: hopes. And when the morning dawned, it appeared that these 

. were not to be disappointed - tor after having a good breakfast, 

we were seated in the litter, and four men lifted us on their 
shoulders to carry us, as we thought, to our mother—our two 

; friends of the former day walking by our side. The journey 

seemed very long; we travelled thus for many hours, and when 

: at last we neared our destination, to our utmost astonishment 

and horror we both found ourselves firmly blindfolded! Vam 

] was if for us to try to slip our bandages : they resisted all such 


efforts ; and then only did we feel that we were in the power of 
the nen we had trusted —their prisoners for life | pass over the 
agony I experienced when this discovery was made ; it was no- 
thing to that which afterwards overpowered me, when doomed 
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to mingle in scenes of cruelty and bloodshed such as I shudder 
even now to recal. 

But, to go on with my story, we were in a Khond village, we 
could hear the two Oriyas who had entrapped us, bargaining 
with the Abbaya, or head of the village, as to the price he should 
pay for us. He gave more for me than for Bussuntee, because 
[ wasa boy. At last the price was agreed on, and the money 
paid down; we could hear it chinking in the bags; and then the 
men went away, and we never saw them more. Aiter they were 
one, the bandayes were removed trom our CYCS, and our master, 
the Abbaya, stood'before us. Though he was a great man among 
the Khonds, yet he did not, in his dress, differ much from the 
poorer people around him. He wore a piece of calico round the 
Waist, and, on state occasions, threw another piece across his 
shoulders ; like the other Khonds, he had his black shiny hair 
fastened in a knot by an iron pin above the forehead, and his 
ornaments were made of dyed wood or bone. Gold and silver 
seemed very scarce articles among the Khonds. This Abbaya 
had a wife, but a few days after our arrival she got angry with 
her husband about something or, other, when, to our great 
warprise, she left him and never returned, but chose another man 
for her husband from among the unmarried men of the tribe, and 
he was compelled to inarry her! This custom is common among 
the Khonds, and the consequence is that their women are treated 
with somewhat more respect than in other parts of India, and by 
their advice, exercise much influence on the councils of the com- 
munity. The house in which our master lived was made of 
strong boards, well fastened and plastered inside, with a thatched 
roof. There were about sixty such houses arranged in two rows, 
With the doors fronting the street, and these constituted the 
entire village. The houses were all alike, for rich and poor; 
the Khonds never repair them; but, when they grow old, as 
they do in about fourteen years, a new village is built of alto- 
gether new materials. Our village was prettily situated ; round 
it were woods rich in jungle-flowers, while in the higher and 
<leeper recesses of the hills, thick forests grew, inhabited by the 
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tiger and the bear. The people are fond of hunting, and are very 
warlike ; from early youth they are trained to use the sling, the 
bow and arrow, and the hill-axe, and so constant are their 
quarrels, as almost totally to suspend cultivation at some periods ; 
and yet agriculture is considered the only honourable employ- 
ment, and ig exceedingly productive. Several kinds of rice, 
yas, millet, turmeric, tobacco, and mustard are the staple pro- 
duce. The Abbaya also possessed a herd of buffaloes, bullocks, 
and swine ; numerous fowls, and a flock of goats. It was the 
office of my sistér and myself to tend these animals, and to 
collect firewood for the household expenditure, in return for which 
services we were fed with great care, and dressed far more vor- 
geously than the children around us, and yet Bussuntee and 
myself often cried ourselves to sleep ; and would, at any time, 
willingly have exchanged our present comfort and even grandeur, 
for our humble cottage in the plains of Orissa with our mother’s 
kind looks and bright smile. What surprised us much was, 
that though we considered ourselves slaves, yet we were per- 
mitted to wander everywhere, free and honoured, and were even 
welcomed as sacred in the houses we chose to visit. 

My sister was once told by a girl in the village that human 
sacrifices were common among them, and that we should soon be 
treated to the sight of one! From that time a dark suspicion 
crossed her mind that we were the intended victims, and she 
refused her food, and grew thinner each day. In vain was it that 
the Abbaya said to her, “ Why should you fear? we do indeed 
kill some people, but nothing will happen to you ; you are my 
daughter, I shall never kill you.” She would not believe him, 
and, alas! her obstinacy only hastened her sad fate. They were 
afraid if they kept her much longer, she would die of anxiety 
or starvation, and thus defeat the end for which she was cap- 
tured ; so, very hurriedly indeed, the Abbaya gave notice that 
during the coming week a human sacrifice would be offered up. 
[ was meanwhile left unmolested; but I afterwards found 
that being fat and flourishing, and, child-like, being untroubled 
with fears for the future, I was merely reserved for the greater 
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and more public sacrilice which was to take place at harvest- 
time, when the fields were reaped. Ah! how L shrink from 
recalling those days, those dreadful days previous to the massacre 
of my poor sister ! No other motive could have induced me to 
do so, SaVe the one that such at rocities lay become known, and 
their recurrence prevented. 

Bussuntee was to be offered to the Once,’ 
it is said, “the earth was an unstable mass, unfit for cultiva- 
tion hes the coddess said, “a Let human blood be spilt,” and it 
child was sacriliced ; the earth became fertile, and the coddess 
ordained that “man should repeat the rite, and live.” By this 
legend human sacrifices date from the very origin of agriculture, 
and the Khond believes that their continual observance is essen- 
tial to the produce of his food. Henee the pomp and ceremony 
with which they are celebrated, The victims, which are of both 
sexes, are known by the name of Merias ; the number yearly 
sacrificed before the British war in Goomsur, must have been 
very large; in the year 1826 twenty-five grown men were all 
massacred on one single occasion, and as many as three hundred 
have-at one time been brought away even from a-small district, 
so that it would seem that Aundreds of Merias must have been 
annually required to meet the demands of the country, for not 
only are they sacriiiced at the time of harvest in honour of 
the Earth-goddess, but any great misfortune, such as a pestilence 
In society, the ravages of wild beasts, or the presence of disease 
in the family of an Abbaya, are all circumstances which call pub- 
licly for these dreadful offerings. 

When the sacrifice of my sister was announced, all the com- 
munity gathered together to celebrate it, all feuds were forgotten, 
and all labour laid aside. The festival lasted three days ; on the first 
day the people gave themselves up to feasting and riot, and little 
else was done ; but on the following morning, Bussuntee, who no 
longer entertained the least doubt as to her horrid fate, fell on 
my neck, and in an agony of tears, covered me with kisses, but 
she was torn away by the Abbaya, who had before made such 
large professions of love, and given over to the people, who 
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dressed her in red and yellow muslin, and led her forth to the 
Meria-grove. The ceremonies of the second day then com- 
menced. The whole population of the village walked before the 
victim in grand procession, decked out in their hill finery, with 
their bearskins and peacock feathers; accompanied by musicians 
with drums, who danced and shouted as they went along. Arrived 
at the Meria-grove, my poor sister was devoted to the Earth- 
goddess, in a sacred song; all that | remember of this dreadful 
song were the words, 


“ We have fed you long, 
We can support you no more, 
To-morrow you will be cut to pieces.” 


Bussuntee did not seem to hear them, she had been drugged, 
and was evidently in a stupor. I felt glad of this. That night 
was passed like the previous one, in revelling and feasting. At 
length the third, and great day dawned on us. Alas ! that deeds 
of blood like those I then witnessed should ever stain the fair 
face of God's earth! I was but a little boy at the time, yet that 
horrible picture has left such an indelible impression that it 
will never be effaced from my memory and my heart. In 
the morning a renewal of the rioting took place, and then my 
poor unhappy sister was dragged forth to the spot already 
pointed out by the priest as propitious for the sacrifice. The 
whole village accompanied her, and stood eagerly round. The 
priest then took a split bamboo and planted it in the ground, 
and in the cleft of this bamboo the victim was firmly fastened 
by the throat. All was ready now. On a given signal from the 
Abbaya, the crowd rushed on my wretched Bussuntee, and with 
their knives and axes, cut out small pieces from her quivering 
flesh, taking care to avoid all the vital parts! Great value was 
attached to the first piece, and a proportionate eagerness evinced 
to obtain it. Each piece of flesh cut from the victim was im- 
mediately carried by its possessor to his fields, and deposited in 
the earth, Ah me! how long those moments seemed! The 
horrible process occupied more than a quarter of an hour, and 
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then my sister ceased to suffer. 1 was thankful that it was over 

Ere the harvest that year was ripe, or the fields reaped, the 
English Government sent officers into the country of the Khonds 
to suppress these inhuman sacrificgs, and I was saved with 
many others, who were destined to a like fate. The total num- 
ber of Merias rescued in that year and in the year following 
(1849), amounted to no less than jive hundred and forty-seven. 
The Baptist Missionaries in Orisga received me into their 
schools. I have become a Christi4n, and have learnt to bless 
God for the great gifts He has bestowed on me. A humane 
Government saved me from a death of cruel suffering. The 
Christian Church instructed me in the way of eternal life. 
Above all, the grace of my Lord and Saviour has enlightened 
and sanctified my heart. May all my deluded persecutors 
speedily receive the same blessed gifts. JX URRENDA. 


A CHRISTIAN NATION, 


A CurisTIAN nation is mightier than all others, stands higher, 
is nore prosperous, and they must follow her. The past triumphs 
of Christianity have been its hardest, and are the pledges of its 
future triumphs. Those to come shall be its grandest and most 
glorious. What a nation will this be when a Bible shall be the 
treasure of every home, and when its principles rule in every 
department ; when it shall be the “Statesman’s Manual,” as 
Coleridge said ; when it shall be the tradesman’s code of prin- 
ciple, and the cottager’s comfort and companion ; when it sup- 
plies the rule of every family, and brings peace into every house ; 
then, what a country shall this be —-fiev. J. H. Rigg. 
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“A PRISONER OF JESUS CHRIST.” 
LINES OF SYMPATHY WITH ESCALANTE.* 


Eight weary months the prison's gloom was by the captive borne, 
From home with all its sacred ties and sweet enjoyments torn. 
Oh, it was hard, from those whose love made life so fair, to part ; 
He might not clasp with thankful joy his infant to his heart ; 
Nor by his dying father’s side the tears of sorrow shed, 

Nor follow to the silent grave the dear and honoured dead. 


What charge of foul and heinous crime against him has been made, 
That thus in bondage he remains, his trial thus delayed ” 

If Spain regards it as a crime, that those who prize and love 

Our dear and precious Bible, God's message from above; — 

To that pure fount of life and joy, their fellow-men should lead ; 
Then Escalante must be deemed a criminal indeed. 


But freedom.sure awaits him now, the trial’s o'er at last, 

How sweet the thought of liberty, such bitter sorrows past ! 

Oh! can it be’? through nine long years the felons doom to share, 

Then banished from his native land an exile’s lot to bear. 

Some tell us that the Papal rule is mild and gentle now ; 

Ah, Rome, still stern and pitiless, unchanged, alas, art thou. 

Has England's firm remonstrance no power to loose his chain ? 

The subject of our own dear Queen, must he in bonds remain ? | 
Ah, there is One whose arm can save, who hears our faintest sigh ; 

Oft for the captive we will raise to God our fervent cry. 

When to that sacred Book we turn, our Father's gift of love, ' 
For Escalante prayer shall rise to His bright throne above. 

Brave sufferer for the Word of Life, unjust and hard thy doom ; 

But borne in such a holy cause, it loses half its gloom. 

Parted from every earthly friend, thy Saviour will be near ; 

His love thy wounded heart will soothe, thy fainting spirit cheer. 

High honour is bestowed on thee, their glory to partake, 

Who not alone on Him believe, but suffer for His sake. 

God grant thee freedom, may His grace thy soul with patience fill ; 
The wrath of man shall only work our Father's holy wiil. 

And to thy Saviour’s loving care we would commend thee now; 

The cross is heavy, but ere long the crown shall deck thy brow. 

Not vainly is thy anguish borne, if those who grieve for thee 

Are taught to love and spread that Book, whose truth the soul can free. 


MYRTLE. 


' an agent yf the British and Foreign Bible Society in Spain, and, it is said, 
aject, Was imprisoned for circulating the Bible in Andalusia. After being 
y brought to tria!, and condemned to nine years’ 


Fecalante, 
a British su 
eight months in prison, he was recent! 


penal servitude. 
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TRUE REPENTANQCE. 


Irv you were going out into the open air on a frosty day, and 
were you taking a lump of ice, you might pound it with a pestle, 
but it would still continue ice. You might break it into ten 
thousand atoms, but, so long as you continue in that wintry 
atmosphere, every fragment, however small, will still be frozen, 
But come within. Bring in the ice beside your own bright and 
blazing fire, and soon in that genial glow “the waters flow.” A 
man ‘may try to make himself contrite. He may search out his 
sins and set them before him, and dwell on all this enormity, 
and still feel no true repentance. {Though pounded with penances 
in the mortar of fasts and lacerations, his heart continues hard 
and icy still. And, as long as you keep in that legal atmosphere, 
it cannot thaw. ‘There may be elaborate contession, a got-up 
sort of penitence, a voluntary ldumility, but there is no godly 
sorrow, but come to Jesus witli }lis words of and truth. 
Krom the cold winter night of the ascetic, come into the summer 
of the Great Evangelist. Let that flinty frozen spirit bask a 
little in the beams of the Sun of right OUST sg, Listen fora little 
to those words whieh melted atsinner into a penitent—which 
broke her alabaster box and brimmed over in tears of ecstatic 
sorrow and self-condemning devotion ; for, finding that you, too, 
have much forgiven, you also wifl love much. The soul which 
only estranged from God in the eflort to conquer its 
own enmity will become a joyful raptive in the arms of Fatherly 
forgiveness ; and, taking up the éasy yoke of that Redeemer who 
has taken off your heavy burden, you will find rest for your soul 
in the service of that Saviour who freely and fully pardons all 
your sins.—Dr. J. Hamilton. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
Bible Training: a Manual for Sabbath School Teachers and 

Parents. By Davin Srow. Edinburgh: T. Constable & Co. 
Pictorial Teaching By F. J. Hartiry. Price 3d. 

The Giood Steward : ul Manual for Sunday School Teachers. By 

S. Henperson. Price 2s. 

Margaret Penrose ; or, Scenes un the Lafe of il Sunday Selhool 

Teacher, Price 2s. 6d... Sunday School Union. 

We class these ‘together as being all books for teachers, and, 
we may add, all useful books. Mr. Stow’s work, of which the 
above is a new atid enlarged edition, has long been known, and 
may, with advantage, be consulted by those who are engaged in 


instruction, as a practical work.—Mr. Hartley's lecture ‘points out 
qi in an interesting manner some of the ways in which Bible teach- 
ing may be made attractive and impressive. —Of Miss Henderson's 
work, it is sufficient to say that it gained the prize of £25 offered 
by the Union Committee “for the best manual suitable to be 
| placed in the hands of a Sunday-school teacher on appointment 
| toaclass.’ It is admirably adapted for this purpose, and is 
| really a treasure to an earnest, thoughtful teacher, whether old 


or young.—* Margaret Penrose’’ is a very pleasant tale, and has 
the great merit of being truthful and inartificial. We recommend 
all our readers to peruse it. 


The Gioiden Balance ; or, the False and the Real. By Fayny 
EK. Dunnett. Seeley & Co. Pp. 314. 


Tue object of this tale is to exhibit the importance of sttict 
. truthfulness in word and in conduct—to weigh actions and prin- 
. ciples in the “ golden balance of Him to whom the secrets of all 
hearts are known.” Though we think that the book might with 
advantave have been compressed, we are bound to say that we 
think the writer has been successful in showing forth, espe- 
cially to young persons, the very great importance of a strict 
regard to straightforwardness in daily life, and this not merely 
4s a matter of expediency, but as a duty in the sight of God, 
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Earth's Riches ; or, Underground Stores. By Mrs. E. W. 

Payne. Religious Tract Society. 

Wir considerable pleasure and profit have we perused this 
little work. Its authoress has done good service to the cause of 
healthy and instructive literature. _1t is full of sound scientific 
and general knowledge; attractively written, so that young 
persons reading it would gather a relish for the class of studies 
it suggests, which are sure, if followed out, to elevate and refine 
the mind and character. It very wisely throughout, whether 
dealing with gems or fossils, earths, metals, or salts, ever keeps 
in view the power and love of the Supreme One who created, 
ordered, and sustains nature. We commend it to our readers, 
They will find in its pages a store of facts that will well repay 
the time spent in their acquirement —and heartily shall we 
welcome future works from the same pen, if with the hike 
knowledge and spirit. 


The School Girlin France. By Miss Mc CrtnpDEtt. 
of John Steqgall. Narrated by Hanself, 

The Orphans of Lissau, 19, 6d, 

The “Julia.” By the Author of “Nellie of Truro.” 1s. 6d. “London: 

Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

Tites& books belong to the cheap issyes, forming what is called the “ Run 
and Read Library,” consisting of bookg professedly “ written by competent 
Christian writers, with a view to elévate the character of our popular 
fiction.” Judging from what we hav@ seen of the series, this profession 
has been tolerably well sustained. ; 

The object of the writer of the “School Girl in France” is to convince 
parents of the danger of sending theirjchildren to continental schools, the 
teachers of which are Roman Catholics., She shows that even where it has 
been agreed that perfect neutrality in.-religious matters shall be observed 
by the preceptors, the most insidious plans are adopted to undermine the 
faith of the pupils, who, in many cases, through inexperience and ignorance, 
fall into the snare and become the victims of Jesuitical casuistry and 
intrigue. The narrative is likely to be read both with interest and advan. 
tage by young ladies, and will, we trust, help to dissipate the notion that 
it is essential that they should go to France to “ finish their education.” 

The “ Life of J. Steggall” is described as the real history of a Suffolk 
man, who has been a gipsy, asailor, a soldier, a surgeon, a Fellow-commoner 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, and is now a clergyman, a curate of 
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many years’ standing in the Church of England. A bill of fare this, 
certainly calculated to whet the appetite, in anticipation, if not of a dainty 
feast, at least of a varied entertainment. And so the book is likely to 
prove to all its readers. Its description of gipsy life is exceedingly inte- 
resting, and is, indeed, the most striking part of the work. Altogether} it 
is one of the many illustrations of the old adage, “ Truth is strange, stranger 
than fiction.” 

The “Orphans of Lissau"’ is a new edition of a well-known book, 
describing, in a narrative form, some of the customs, opinions, and habits 
of the Jewish people. 


The “ Julia” is a tale intended to illustrate the power of the Gospel in 
conversion. We cannot speak so well of it. Its heroes become converted 
characters without having any convictions of sin, and grow into experienced 
Christians without thinking of such a place as the Wicket-gate. Such an 
easy pilgrimage as theirs, with nothing but faith, love, and bliss, requires 
a dreamer indeed to depict, for it never was accomplished by any ordinary 
Christian. There sre several errors of grammar and violations of good 
taste in the volume. 


Children’s Temptations. By the late Rev. G. WaGnrr. Nisbet &*Co. 


A senivs of addresses to children on various ways in which they are 
tempted to neglect their duty towards God and towards men. We have 
read this little book with much pleasure, and admire its plain (though not 
too simple), affectionate, interesting style, imbued as it is with genuine 
piety. 

The Children’s Harp; or, Select Poetry for the Young. Knight & Son, 1s. 64. 

Harpiy a children's book ; but well designed for young people above 
childhood. It is a very nice selection of moral and religious pieces, the 
latter preponderating. We recommend this “Harp” to those who are 
fond of good music. 


Crry Sworps.—There are four swords belonging to the citizens of 
London. 1. The Sword of State, borne before the Lord Mayor, as the 
emblem of his civic authority. ‘This is the sword which is surrendered to 
the Sovereign at Temple Bar, when she comes within the City of London. 
2. Another is called the Pearl Sword, from the nature of its ornaments, 
and is carried before the Lord Mayor on all occasions of ceremony or 
festivity. 3. The third is a Sword p'aced at the Central Criminal Court, 
above the Lord Mayor’s chair. 4. The fourth is a Black Sword, to be 
used in Lent, and on days of public fasts, and on the death of any of the 


Royal Family.—City Press. L 60 
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In foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s., extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6d., 


THE GOOD STEWARD, 


A MANUAL FOR SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS, 
A PRIZE ESSAY. By Thulia Susannah Henderson. 


CoNTENTS.—Introduction—Part I. The Teacher’s Personal Character- 
istics —Part II. The Teacher’s Official Qualifications—Parr III. The 
Teacher’s Actual Labours—Part [V. The Teacher’s Relative Duties—Parrt 
V. The Teacher’s Future Account. 


“These parts are all admirably filled up, and the teachings are strikingly illostrated by 
examples. No Sunday school teacher ought to be without this mannal, and young preachers, 
and those lay preachers who have but little time for stady, will find in it many valuable helps 
and suggestions,”"— Wesleyan Times, 

“ The essay before us, by the danghter and biographer of the late Dr. Henderson, is, we are 
able to testify, an admirable volume, worthy alike of the Sunday School Union and of the lady 
whose name it bears. The five sections into which the book is divided are on—The Teacher's 
Personal Characteristics, Official Qualifications, Actual Labours, Relative Duties, and Future 
Account. Under each of these headings is comprised a large amount of practical and instructive 
remark, which the young teacher especially would do well to pernse, We conld not wish for 
a better book to ‘p itinto the hands of a young teacher on appointment to a class.’”’—~ 
The Freeman. 

‘* The book is well arranged, the illustrations numerous and good, and much pains-taking 
evident in the collection of materials. A young and inexperienced teacher may wisely take 
this book as his Made-mecum—not to his class, but to his stady."— Zeacher’s Treasury. 

“The work before us is a Prize Essay describing the qualifications, ana directing in the 
duties of the teacher, and designed as a manual to be placed in his hands on being appointed 
to take eharge of a class. The important subject is comprehensively and judiciously treated,” 
Methodist New Connexion Magazine. 

“It will pfove a valuable contribution to ow Sunday school literature. Its | gogeeny are 
admirable, and just such as are needed to make an efficient teacher, It would be well if a 
copy were circulated in each of our schools ; better still if the teachers would read it toge- 
ther, to discuss and develope its lessons.” — Baptist Magazine. 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., extra, gilt edges, 3s., 


MARGARET PENROSE; 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Contents —The Festival—An Octogenarian’s Review of the Past and 
Thoughts of the Present—The Young Teacher at her Work—The First 
Trials—Excelsior—Choosing a Superintendent—Away from the Work— 
Lukewarmness in the Work—Unexpected Events—A Sunday School in 
the Country—Success in the Work—The Farewell. 


“ Mies Henderson’s ‘ Manual’ which we have just before noticed, farnishes the beau-ide 
of a Sunday school teacher, and this volame gives us a sort of history of a Sanday schoo 
teacher in practiee. In lively and instructive narratives it sets before the reader the expe. 
rience of a teacher from the first entrance on the service ; ite difficulties and discouragements, 
and the snecess with which prayer, faith, and strict and persevering attention to duty are sure 
to be crowned. Some episodes, or huteriudes, are occasionally introduced, which make it 
altogether an acceptable volume, a pleasing as well as usefal addition to Sunday school libra. 
ries.” Wesleyan Times. 

** Abounding in fact and incident, in things touching and amusing, and fall of instruction — 
all largely bearing on the work of the Sanday school, Every one of the noble host of teachers 
would do well to give it a careful pernsal.””—Christian Witness. 

“ A work designed to stimulate, encourage, and direct the Sunday school teacher, and this 
is aimed at not by formal precepts, but by illustrative facts and examples, given in a style, 
beautiful, simple, unaffected, and impressive.”—Methodist New Connection Magazine. 

“A tale of mach interest, containing some useful hints and suggestions to those engaged ia 
this good work.”— Baptist Magazine. 
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THE UNION TUNE BOOK with the CONTINUATION; con- 


taining 483 Tunes, and 37 Chants, with suitable words, arranged for the Organ and Piano- 
forte, and for Four Voices, by T. and J. I. 
Large 


Type, imperial 8vo., cloth, 19s.; half-bound, calf, 18s. 


THE ION TUNE BOOK with the CONTINUATION ; con- 
fatnng 5 Tunes, and 87 Chants, without words. Oblong demy 8vo., cloth, 6s.; half- 


POCKET EDITION with the CONTINUATION. Four Voices, 
cloth, half-bound, 4s. 64. 


POCKET EDITION with CONTINUATION, TREBLE and BASS, 
containing 48 Tunes and $7 Chants Cloth, 2s. 6d.; halfbound, 9s. ‘Treble part only, 
CONTINUATION of the UNION TUNE BOOK, containing 112 
Tones, arranged for Four Volees. By J. 1. Conmix. To which is added a Selection of 37 


Chants. Large Type, imperial 8vo., sewed, 3s.; cloth, 4a.; oblong 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d.; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITIONS of the CONTINUATION. Four Voices, 


sewed, 10d.; cloth, Is. 4d. Treble and Bass, sewed, 6d.; cloth, 10d, Treble Part only, 
sewed, 3d. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adaptes as an introduction to 


Tuxs Boox,” with numerous Exercises, Tables, &c. Limp cloth, 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to.; a Selection of Sacred 
Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, &c., with the Words; suitable 
for use in Sun Schools, Congregations, aod Musical Societies. Arranged for the Organ 
and Pianoforte, by Taomas Cuaax. Cloth, 10s.; neatly half-bound calf, Lis, 


POCKET EDITION of the UNION HARMONIST ; a Selection 


ot Sacred Music, consisting of aland Standard Pieces, Anthems, &c. Arranged by 
Tuomas Cloth, Ss. 6d.; -bound, 3s. | 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS: arranged for Four Voi 72 
Comaix. Stitched, price 2d.; cloth, 6d. Techie Bom, 98. 


PSALMS and OTHER 


CHANTS ent PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST; being a Collection of 148 Tunes 


and Pieces for Children. Arranged 
Cloth, 9s. ; half-bound, 2s. 6d. for Two Trebles and a Bass, by Taomas CLARK. 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE 
GUNG; containing 55 Pieces, Music 


MUSIC FOR THE Parts, at One Penny each. 
ISIC LITTLE 
scaly), with the Woods. 12 Pieces of Music (Treble Part 
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PRICE TWOPENCE, JUST PUBLISHED, 


THE TEACHER ; 
HIS BOOKS, AND HOW TO READ THEM. | 
| A LECTURE. | | 
BY WILLIAM H. GROSER, F.GS. 
Of the Sunday School Union, Author of “ Illustrative Teaching.” 


SUNDAY Scenoo. Union, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
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THE BAL(ENICEPS REX. 


A wnovevty has recently made its appearance at the Zoological 
Gardens, in Regent’s Park—a novelty, that is, to London, and indeed 
to Europe. Mr. Parkyns, the Abyssinian traveller, made known to the 
scientific world in 1851 the existence of a large stork inhabiting the 
reedy marshes on the banks of the White Nile, beyond the 4th degree 
of north latitude. This remarkable bird has an enormous pelican-like 
bill, resembling that bird, too, in its capacity for devouring fishes. The 
newly-discovered bird was named Baleniceps Rex (whale-headed king) ; 
but has not been seen in this country till now. Mr. Petherick, in his 
explorations in the far-off regions mentioned above, found some nests 
of these birds on the banks of Bah-el-Gazal, where the Balconiceps is 
not unfrequent. His party took some of the eggs out of the nests, and 
raised the birds at Khartoum, and they have been successful in bring- 
ing two of them safely over to England. Our engraving gives a good 
representation of these strangers, though no uncoloured drawing can 
correctly depict their natural appearance. In some respects it reminds 
us of the boatbill. A few of its characteristics may be interesting. Its 
beak is yellow in the male, and red brown in the female. The crest 
is of a light brown colour, changing to yellow as it approaches the bill. 
The skin surrounding the eye is yellow, and quite free from hair. Thé 
eyes are of a clear greyish brown. The feet are very long, and covered 
with fine scales, thus distinguishing this bird from other water-fowl, 
whose feet are generally covered with large and coarse scales. The 
general colour of the bird is grey, lighter on the back and feet than at 
other parts of the body. 
and of a peculiar form. 

We may here notice another addition to the Zoological Society's 
collection, viz., a gigantic Salamander, the largest known species of 
amphibian. This singular creature somewhat resembles a monstrous 
water-newt, and frequents the lakes of balsatic mountains of Japan, 
but even there it is considgred a scarce animal. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 


A DAY WITH THE MISSIONARIES AT KAPASHDANGA AND BHOLOBPORE, 


[Kapashdanga and Bholobpore are stations belonging to the Church 
Missionary Society in the Krishnaghur district, Bengal, a district ‘where, 
owing to a revival of religion in the year 1840, more than six thousand of 
the agricultural population forsook idolatry and the worship of the false 
prophet, and embraced Christianity. The district numbers six stations, 
which have, since their establishment, been occupied almost exclusively 
by missionaries from Germany. | | 


Ir was Monday morning. Our boats had laid at anchor all 
the preceding Sabbath-day opposite the Mission Station of 
Kapashdanga. We had attended two services in the hittle 
Mission church on the banks of the river, where more than 
fourteen hundred converted natives had mingled their voices 
with ours in praise of our common Lord; we had felt that 
hallowed influence which only those who have lived among the 
abominations of heathendom can understand, the influence of 
a “ Christ-church rising white in pagan lands ;”’ we had looked 
in on a flourishing Sabbath-school of black children, we had 
assisted in the afternoon Bible classes for both men and 
women, and had walked round the orderly Christian village, 
when the hght of the setting sun shone into the cottages, which 
hight had showed us many an aged man and many a youngchild, 
but just released from the thraldom of Satan, poring over the 
pages of God's blessed Book, or talking of the solemn’ truths 
they had heard in the former part of the day. 

All this we had seen on the Sabbath before retiring to our 
own boats for the night ; but now, as I have already said, it 
was Monday morning. An excursion had been planned for us 
by our kind friends at Kapashdanga, to visit the neighbouring 
Mission Station of Bholobpore. Accordingly, long ere the 
break of day, we heard the stentorian voice of Mr. 8S. calling 
to us from the shore to tell us that the elephant had arrived, 
and it was time we should think of Starting, for though it was 
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winter with us then, yet the rays of a Bengal sun are so 
piercing and so hurtful im their influence that it is expedient 
to get all travelling over, before he has proceeded many hours 
in his journey through the sky. Our party consisted of the 
two Misses Hargrave, a chaplain of the Church of England, 
my husband, and myself. A few minutes sufficed to get us 
ready; and by the beams of the morning star, still lingering 
in the horizon, and the more effective, though less romantic 
light 1% huge lantern, we managed to grope our way over the 
somewhat steep and rugged river bank to the dwelling of the 
missionary immediately above it. Here kind Mrs. 8., who, 
owing to the cares of a large young family, was not prepared 
to accompany us, had prepared nevertheless a most delicious 
chota hazree, or early breakfast of coffee (such coffee as only 
Germans understand how to make), hot buttered toast, and 
fruit. We did justice to these good things ;,and then Mr. &., 
who is a first-rate musician, proposed the hymn :— 


“Children of the heavenly King, 
As ye journey sweetly sing ; 
Sing your Saviour’s worthy praise, 
Glorious in His Works and ways.” 


And sweetly, indeed, was it sung to one of the beautiful old 
tunes of the immortal Fatherland. 

The sun was just peeping above the horizon when we made 
our final start. Mr. 8. led the way on horseback in a com- 
plete dress of white calico, with  broad-brimmed white pith 
hat to match, looking far more l‘ke the friendly planter who 
had lent us his elephant than theg dignified clergyman of the 
Church of England that he reallg was. Our two friends, the 
young ladies, the visitor-chaplam, and my husband, followed 
next on the elephant, and I brought up the rear in an open 
sedan, carried by four black men, not however without having 
first extracted a promise that I'should change places with one 
of the ladies when we had proceeded half-way on our journey. 
It was a January morning; but, oh how different to a winter 
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morning in England! This one was golden, glowing, regal, 
the air was honeyed with the rich incense of gorgeous flowers, 
spread fields of mustard with their sun blossoms, upon the 
graceful palm, upon the woods, heavy with brilliant foliage, 
and upon the mystical line of moving waters which bounded 
one side of the broad landscape. Strange was it that this 
scene should have presented to my mind the beauty of death ! 
Yet, so it was; I thought that the more fair this passing world 
of time, by so much the more fair is that eternal world whereof 
all here is but a shadow and a dream; and if God be so 
prodigal of His. own glory as to have decked these lonely 
_ plains with splendour beyond all our imaginings, what must 
be the glory of His face itself? Ah! who has not snatched 
_ @ pleasure of the most exquisite intensity from the hand of 
nature’ and who continues not to cherish, in the inmost 
* pecesties of his soul, the memory of such morning transfigura- 
tions as then I saw? “If we only thought on all these things, 
might we not always say, not only of the clouds, but of the 
scattered around our path, that 


“ They are touched ; 
And in their faces do we read 
Unutterable love.” 


Our way lay chiefly through richly cultivated meadows, but 
here and there we came on a small village inhabited by agricul- 
turists, who, though extremely poor, seemed to be in the 
enjoyment of comforts unknown to the like class in the vicinity 
of large towns. The manufacture of oil expressed from the 
abounding mustard-plant, gave occupation to many, and this 
by an unhappy bullock, who, blind-folded, performed a never- 
ending series of gyrations round the small machine, about 
threo feet in circumference, into which the mustard-seed was 
_, put; others of the men were labouring in the fields, while the 
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women might be seen plastering the walls of their cottages 
with mud and water, or separating; the husk from the rice which 
their husbands had brought home, or grinding it in a hand- 
mill made of two flat stones suc; as the Bible speaks of, or 
drawing water from the river in #heir pitchers, which, heavy 
though they were, were balanced most gracefully on the head, 
without aid from either hand or arm. The journey proceeded 
slowly, not so the time, which passed quickly enough, with 
many a merry quip and jest among ourselves, suggested by the 
novelty of our circumstances, varied now and then by a racy 
remark from one of my bearers who, I was afterwards told, was 
the professed wit of the village ; which fact at once most satis- 
factorily accounted for his talkinig as much, and as often, as he 
chose. One poor countryman came under the lash of his sar- 
casm in a manner that rather amused me. We passed him 
standing at the edge of a brook, which he evidently wished to 
cross, but whether he was afraid of wet feet (not very likely), 
or whether it was the leeches, or the possible snakes in the 
water that frightened him, or what it was, there was no saying, 
but there was the fact, he stood shivering on the brink, when 
my bearer halloed after him, “Oh, you wiseacre, can’t you 
see the way to cross that stream, without wetting your preci- 
ous feet ? just\tie them up in a bundle and carry them on your 
head 

From our first setting out, our friend Mr. 8. had been 
obliged to ride a good way ahead of us in consideration of the 
equine frailty of his horse, who, like all other horses untrained 
to such companionship, had an instinctive antipathy to the 
elephant ; we could, however, still see him, and followed where 
he led, but when we had proceeded about six miles, our guide 
suddenly put spurs to his animal and disappeared altogether. 
The chaplain seemed to be in the secret, and hinted at a mys-. 
tery, which we were in vain trying to make him reveal, when 
lo! our doulsts were solved*by the sound of a merry peal of 
bells in the distance, while an abrupt turn in the road brought 
us full in view of another village thickly inhabited by Christians 
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(who came out in shoals to greet us with their cheerful 
Salams), of another church, a beautiful mission-house, and 
more schools. “ How is this?’’ we wonderingly asked, “ our 
destination lies beyond, are there then three flocks of Christ’s 
sheep gathered from out the country where the Devil goeth 
about as a roaring lion, within the small compass of twelve 
miles?” “It is even so,” exclaimed the Missionary, “the 
Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are glad; this 
is the station of Rottenpore, deprived at the present moment 
of its pastor, it is true, but still notwithstanding that disad- 
vantageous circumstance, it is on the whole prosperous and 
happy.” 

And so we found it. The bells which Mr. 8. had caused 
to be rung in honour of our approach having ceased, we dis- 
mounted from our “ carriages’’ and first inspected the church, 
where the chaplain as he stood by the communion rails, 
declared himself just in the humour to perform a certain inte- 
resting ceremony for either one or both the young ladies, and 
expressed great disappointment when they politely declined 
his offer. We then proceeded to examine the schools, which 
were all in full operation under the superintendence of native 
Christian teachers, and so interested was I in the teacher of 
the Infant School, and in obtaining hints from her as to the 
better prosecution of my own work in a different part of the 
great mission-field, that I forgot that our journey was but half 
accomplished, and it was not until reminded by Mr. S. that 
we were keeping our friends at Bholobpore an unconscionable 
time waiting for their breakfast, that I started up to jom our 
party, who had already mounted their vehicles. Now,I ob- 
tained my greatly longed-for seat on the elephant, but alas! as 
is usual in most terrestrial matters, the pleasures of anticipa- 
tion far exceeded those of reality. The rolling step of the 
“moving mountain” induced a sensation very nearly ap- 
proaching to sea-sickness, and st fatiguing was his motion 
that even on awaking on the following morning, those of 
us who had ridden the creature declared we felt as though we 
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had been beaten with rods. It was the last ride I ever covet 
to have on the back of an elephant. 

And now, we have come in sight of Bholobpore, the very 
gem of missionary stations, as regards the loveliness of its 
situation, and the picturesque banks of its river; it is the same 
river whose course we have followed, but here its beauties 
strike the eye im new and varied forms. 


A DAY AT EAPASHDANGA AND BHOLOBPORE. 


“ On either side this river lie 
Long fields of barley anc of rye 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 
And thro’ the field the road runs by.”’ 


A road overhung by the blossoms from the garden of the 
missionary—-how gorgeous they moked in the fresh and flying 
light of that morning hour! when the dews were sparkling on 
the green sward and the bright mist msing from the waters, 
waters so still and clear that they replaced on their breast the 
pictured image of the scene above. 

How kindly we were greeted by Mr. and Mrs. L.! how com- 
placent was the good pastor’s smile as.my husband laughingly 
told him, that though not a churchman himself, he should 
hardly like to have his principles tested by the offer of such a 
charming little bishopric as his! how busy Mrs. L. made 
herself about breakfast ! and how glad we were to sit down to 
it about eleven o’clock! And here let not the reader picture 
to himself the slight repast that a breakfast is in England—we 
were far too hungry for that—our meal consisted of hot curry 
and rice, fried fish, eggs, and bacon; fruit, and all manner of 
good things, and tea and coffee of course. Mr. 8. disappeared 
again—he was always making mysterious disappearances, that 
Mr. 8S. !—but this time there were no church-bells in the case, it 
was to doff his suit of white calico, and re-appear in the most 
unexceptionable clerical costuthne of black broad cloth and 
orthodox neck-tie. It is a known fact that black attracts 
musquitoes, so presently when he complained that those tiny 
persecutors were peculiarly trogblesome that morning, some 
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one remarked that he should praise them rather, for that they 
only showed themselves good churchmen by their marked 
attachment to the cloth. 

I have mentioned these “trifies light as air,” to dive that 
Christians, aye and missionaries especially, can be happy 
everywhere. It is but too much the fashion to contemplate the 
latter as having given up their friends, and idol hopes, and 
every tender tie that bound them to their country, and to 
imagine them living in a state of perpetual martyrdom. Were 
such the case, where would be the fulfilment of our Lord’s 
promise, “There is no man that hath left house or parents for 
the kingdom of God’s sake, who shall not receive manifold 
more in this present time ?” The reward comes not always in 
the form of “houses and lands,” far better that it should not, 
but there is no man who enters on the missionary work with 
hearty zeal, and single eye to the extension of Christ’s kingdom, 
who does not receive manifold more than he has given up in 
the consciousness of duty done, and in the harmony and lustre 
that such a vision sheds over the tumults and fever of his soul. 
That a faithful missionary is a joyless being, is a gigantic error, 
for such an one, in spite of all outward trials and discourage- 
ments, God has provided the angel of Hope who is ever ready 
to “move away the pall from his dark spirit,’ for him is set a 
Bow amid'the clouds of life, and he bears that within himself 
which enables him to drink in beauty alike from its varied 
colours of gladness and grief; he possesses the “ peace that 
passeth all understanding,” and beneath its soothing influence 
the barrenest wayside of want and mourning looks green and 


cheerful ; afflictions are lightened, poverty is crowned, sickness 


is rocked asleep, and death itself divested of all its terrors. 
After a short time allowed for rest, we walked through the 
station, a walk in which I must ask my readers to accompany 
me; for in inspecting this, they will obtain a correct idea of 
the generality of missionary stations in India, though at 
Bholobpore, perhaps, the church is handsomer, and the village 
more regular than in some other places, owing to the fact of 
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both having been built under the superintendence of the mis- 
sionary himself. He was most prond of his church, for it was to 
that we were first conducted ; however, we will not linger there 
now, suffice it to say it bore a striking family likeness to churches 
in this more favoured land, but thare were no human faces in its 
quict aisles that Monday morning, and human faces always inte- 
rest me more than aught else. Here we are at the door of a 
building full of such objects of interest, the happy faces of merry 
children ; let us enter, it is the girl’s-school, the scholars have 
copper-coloured skins, bright black eyes, and long hair, neatly 
braided after the fashion of little women. On seeing us come 
in, they all put their right hands,to their foreheads and shout 
out Salam, which means in reality “peace be with you,” sare 
common use has rendered it an equivalent for “good morning.” 
The infant department contains eighty-five children under 
seven years of age; these do not sleep at the school, but go 
home every evening, and we were told by Mrs. L. that some 
time previously, during the rainy season, when the fields were 
inundated, the mothers used to bring these little creatures to 
her, wading up to their middle in water! Of course, in a 
country where the women wear neither shoes nor stockings, 
and for dress only a single piece of coarse calico, which they 
can easily exchange for another, this is not quite so Herculean 
a task as it would be in England: still it showed them to be 
really in earnest about getting education, though the inferior 
motive of pleasing the missionary’s wife, and obtaining a good 
meal for their children, may also fave influenced some of the 
poorest among them. Ah! it was pleasant to hear the tiny 
things sing in their own language (but to the well-known 
English tune) the hymn—* There is a happy land,” witha 
dozen others, and to see the monitor, a girl of ten, reach down 
a picture of little Samuel, which ‘she explained for her com- 
panions in a pretty childish way. : When she had finished, she 
asked one of them— 2 
* Well, Oloka, what do you thihk of Samuel? wasn’t hea 
good boy, now ?”’ 
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“Indeed, he must have been, teacher,” was the most 
original reply, “or he would have beem too much afraid of 
ghosts to get. out of bed when he thought Eli called him.” 

Indian children are far more fearful of imaginary ghosts than 
of any real evil, and thus it was that little Oloka was more 
struck by Samuel's trust in God in this respect than by the 
more prominent features of his character. But we must pass 
on to the elder girls, of whom there are no less than ninety ; 
and who are wondering when their turn will come to be 
examined by the strange ladies. They wrote nicely, read the 
Scriptures fluently, and were able to answer every question I 
put them from New Testament history. Nor was this all: 
the two first classes were studying the history of their own 
country, and a scientific reader, with grammar and geo- 
graphy. Their needlework was excellent, and would have 
done credit to any young ladies’ school in England. One 
girithere, was pointed out to us as having been rescued from 
the worst of fates in a very remarkable manner. Mr. L. was 
im the habit of employing an old man of the village to go 
twice a week to the post-town to see whether any letters had 
arrived for him... This man was a second “ Africaner,”’ for- 
merly a great robber, the terror of the district, but now a 
consistent follower of the Prince of Peace. On coming out 
af the post-office one morning, he saw a mother trying 


of the life that awaited the poor little girl; but what could 
he do? It was unlawful to buy children; and therefore, 
asa Christian, he was not able to offer the unnatural 
mother more money than the wicked woman had done. He 
prayed to God that He might incline the heart of that mother 
to give him the child without payment and without price. 
“ More things are wrought by prayer 

Than this world dreams of.” 


Strange as it may seem, the woman thought awhile, and 
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“T dare say the girl will be best..with you. What are fifteen 
shillings, after all ?—they will soox; be spent. Yes, you take 
her; I want no money from you.”’ 

And thus it was that old Anundo triumphantly carried the 
little child home, and she was placed in Mrs. L.’s boarding- 
school, where we saw her learniag to read the Christian's 
Bible and to know the Christian’s Sod. 

Whilst we were still examining the girls, and hearing stories 
like the above, their dinner-bell rang. Work was put away 
in an instant, and each child ran to the shelf where her brass 
plate and cup were kept, and reached them down without the 
least bustle or confusion. The moniters for the week then 
spread on the ground in the open air several long mats; whilst 
the girls washed both their plates and their hands m a large 
reservoir of water placed there for the purpose; this concluded, 
they took their places on the mats ; the whole scene, with its 
surroundings, reminding one of our Saviour’s words, “‘ Make 
all sit down by companies on the green grass, and they sat 
down in ranks by hundreds and by fifties.” Like in the desert 
scene, there was no food before them until a blessing had been 
asked, and then two cooks came forth from the cooking-house 
and filled the bright brass plates of each little expectant with 
rice and curry, which they fell to eating with their fingers with 
hearty good-will. And so we left them, to witness similar 
sights, both as regarded education and feasting, in the boys’ 
department, which was equally flourishing and well conducted. 

We then saw Mrs. L. dispense medicimes to the sick, who 
came from all parts for her advice. There was one heathen 
woman who had promised to send her children to the Christian 
schools as soon as she should be pronounced cured. 

And now but little time remained to us for a visit to the 
neat, orderly village, which was composed of cottages built in 
regular rows, with mud walls and thatched roofs; so we 
walked through it rather hastily, and then, as the shades of 


evening were closing round us, baile adien to our friends, and 

remounted the elephant, thanking God for the pleasant and 
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profitable day we had spent, and praising His name for what 
He had let our eyes behold, namely, three churclies planted 
by His grace in that wilderness of heathen darkness. The 
moon had risen when we reached Kapashdanga, where Mrs. 5. 
and the children were waiting in the verandah to welcome us 
back to a warm, comfortable tea; after which we were clad to 
retire to our boats, wearied in body, though not a little 
refreshed in heart and mind. 

Three short weeks passed, and then dear Mrs. L., of 
Bholobpore, so full of life and health when we saw her, was 
called to enter into the joy of her Lord. I did not greatly 
marvel. at this, for | had observed in her—and ‘twas beautiful 
to see 1t— 

“As each wave ebb'd from earth, the sands 
Purple with flowers from heaven.” 


Her last words to her husband were—“ Be carnest in your 
work for Christ—be earnest !’’ Let the echo of those memo- 
rable words resound among the Christians of Britain, and it 
shall be well. 


TALES OF THE FASTS AND FESTIVALS. 


NO. FRIDAY.—PART II. 


Ar the time of her marriage, the Pastor's English wife was 
well-nigh penniless ; but at the period of which we are writing, 
the political changes of her native country had restored to her 
the heritage of her ancestors. Yet she stil] continued faithful 
to the sumple habits of her earlier married life, looking Upon a 
silk gown as an article of extravagant expenditure, and never 
wearing any ornament save a brooch that had belonged to her 
mother, and contained a portrait and lock of hair. All super- 
fluities were banished from the pastor's dwelling, and he and his 
wile spent the greater part of their substance upon the poor. 
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They kept strictly the fast-days of the Church, not from any 
superstitious idea of the benefit of abstinence, but that they 
might have more to give to them that needed. On the Good 
Friday of which we speak, Pastor Miiller and his wife, instead 
of making a good meal themselves, gave to some of the poorer 
parishioners the materials for an Easter-day feast, thus carrying 
out George Herbert's rule for Lent :— 
“That every man should revel at his door, 


Not in his parlour; banquetting the poor, 
And among those his soul.” 


Whilst Lucretia Miller was distributing these doles to some 
humble guests in an outhouse behind her dwelling, and her 
baby boy and girl were standing by. hindering, but in the full 
belief that they were helping her, her husband came up with a 
face which indicated that something’unusual had occurred. 

“Viens, Lucréce !”? he exclaimed ; and leaving Fanchette to 
do the honours to her poor guests, Madame Miiller accompanied 
him into the house. | | 

“What is it, my husband?” she inquired. 

“Only a travelling party, who have arrived and asked for a 
night's shelter. I rather imagine them to be refugees, as I think 
no one travelling for pleasure would select such a season of the 
year. One of them is a delicate wonjan, and they are your com- 
patriots, at least they come from Ireland.” 

“They come from Ireland!” said Lucretia, echoing as if to 
herself her husband’s last words.  F would they were of any 
other nation. I cannot forget that:it was an Irish hand that 
slew my father on his way to the house of God. And yet— 
perhaps—perhaps, my father deserved his fate. Did he not give 
his vote in the king’s blood? Had Zimri peace, who slew his 
master 

“And if Ireland has wronged you, my Lucréce, the measure 
dealt by your own country was not less hard.” 


“Yes, I have no tie now to my conntry, save my brother and 
that grave in Ellingham Church.” 
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“T would almost rejoice at it, Lucréce, it is so sweet to feel 
that you belong entirely to these mountains. But these travellers, 
can we give them a lodging to-night ?” 

“It shall never be said that the child of my father and of my 
mother has refused shelter to a fugitive, especially as the snow, 
which has fallen all the afternoon, must have rendered the roads 
quite impassable.” 

Paul Miiller was right in his conjecture, that lis new guests 
were refugees, The party consisted of an Imsh nobleman and 
his wife and secretary. Lord Mountfion (such was the noble- 
man’s name) had been deeply concerned in a plot against the 
throne and life of William the Third, and feeling that he was 
unsafe in the British Isles, had resolved upon taking: refuge in 
Italy, the native country of his wife, who had been an attendant 
to Mary of Modena. Madame Miiller received her visitors with 
a courteous and easy grace which seemed to prove that, at seme 
period of her life, she had been used to higher society: than was 
to be met with in the Simmenthal. Lord Mounttion and, his 
delicate interesting wife received all this courtesy with ‘the 
warmth characteristic of their respective nations ; but the secre- 
tary, who was a young man and rather reserved, seemed more at 
ease With little Alice, taking her on his knee, looking into her 


grave large eyes, and playing with her soft ringlets. 


“T have not introduced you to my secretary,’ said Lard 
Mounttion, after they had conversed for some time. “ He comes 
of a good loyal stock, and his name, I think, will be a passport 
to your favour. Mr. Penruddock, Madame Miiller, will, I am 
sure, be happy to make your acquaintance.”’ 

Penruddock ! what was there in that ancient Cornish name, 
the sound of which threw all the blood from Lucretia’s cheeks 
to her heart, which made her snatch her child from the arms of 
the young stranger and strain her to her breast with such 
violence, that if Alice had not been the bravest little woman in 


the world, she would assured!y have cried with pain, Penrud- 


dock | why did it instantly recal to her imagination the figure of 
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a fierce trooper standing in a menacing attitude beside an aged 
and a noble lady—a prison—a tribunal hung with ominous 
crimson—the sound of hammers breaking the stillness of mght 
in an ancient cathedral town—a grey, mournful September 
morning—a pale woman—a scaffold—and then, a quiet chiancel 
in an English country church. But making a strong effort to 
steady her voice, Lucretia turned towards her young visitor and 
said, 

“ Are you the son of Colonel Penruddock ?” 

“Yes,” he replied, “and my grandfather was colonel of the 
same name—the brave Royalist who died for King Charles at 
Exeter. Were you ever acquainted with my family ?”’ he con- 
tinued, struck with the undisguised emotion she had shown on 
hearing his name. 

“T have met your father,” was her reply, “ but under cireum- 
stances which it is painful for me to recal, and which cannot, I 
should think, be pleasant to him in the retrospect. But we 
need not speak of that.” 

All through that evening, Madame Miiller’s attention to her 
visitors was unremitting. She could not, however, induce Lord 
and Lady Mountfion to break through the fast enjoined by their 
Church upon that day. His Lordship’s code, though it per- 
mitted him to take part in an assassination plot, yet would on 
no account allow him to eat meat on Good Friday. Yet, though 
hospitable and courteous to all, Lucretia lavished her chief 
attentions upon the young secretary. Her manner to him was 
more than kind and hospitable ;_ there was something almost of 
motherly tenderness about it. 

* What can there be,” he thought, “to interest her so much 
in me? and why did she change colour, and show so much 
agitation when she learned that my name was Penruddock? Is 


it possible that my father can at any time have been‘n lover of 


hic 
this lady's?) No; she must be too young—some years younger 
than my mother, I should think.” 


* What a hospitable country this Switzerland is!”’ said Lady 
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Mountfion, as the travellers assembled next morning round a 
table covered with the usual ingredients of a genuine Swiss 
breakfast—golden butter and snowy cream, goat’s-milk cheese, 
honey, eggs, and bread somewhat sour but light and nourishing. 
“There is quite a group of nations assembled here,” she added : 
“ English, Swiss, Irish, and Italian.” 

“ Hospitality is an easy virtue to practise in these valleys,” 
said her hostess; “ Nature is bountiful to us, and its exercise 
does not expose Us to ary danger, as is the case in some 
countries. Moreover,’ she continued, “those who seek the 
shelter of these mountains have an especial claim on me. 
My father dwelt for years as a refugee at Lausanne, after the 
downfal of his party in England.” ' 

“Permit me to ask- you, madame,” said Lord Mountfion, “ if 
you had a brother engaged on the Royal side at Sedgemoor. I 
fought in that battle side by side with an officer so like to your- 
self that it strikes me you can be‘none other than his 
sister. 

“ My brother,” replied Lucretia, “did lead a troop of horse 
against the Duke of Monmouth at Sedgemoor ; but it will have 
been the last time he or any of -our house will ever draw sword 
for the Stuarts.” 

As she uttered these last words, there came into her eyes a 
fierce light. 

“The loyalty of your house must be of a strange kind,” 

said the nobleman, “to serve your king in his prosperity, and 
then desert him when fallen.” : 
: “Tt was my mother’s influence that made my brother so 
loyal,’ returned Lucretia, “and she it was who sent him to 
oppose the Duke of Monmouth. Her politics were always 
Royalist, and she shed more tears for Charles I. than any 
woman in England. But her death took place soon after the 
battle of Sedgemoor.” | 


“ But,” said, Lord Mountfion, with all an exile’s bitterness, 


“‘tis a strange respect to the memory of so loyal and true- 
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hearted a mother to desert the principles she held as soon as she . 
is in her grave.” ; 
To this Madame Miiller made no answer, but let her fingers 
play nervously with the brooch that fastened her breast-knot., 
“Is that miniature the likeness of your father, madame ?” ‘: 
inquired her Irish guest. “It bears a strong resemblance both : 
to yourself and to him whom I take to be your brother—my - 
old companion in arms, Captain Lisle.” ; 
“Captain Lisle is my brother,” said Lucretia, “and this por- 


trait is that of our father.” 

So saying she loosened the brooch from her dress and ° placed 
it in her guest’s hand. On the reverse was a lock of hair, sur- 
rounded by the following inscription in black letters :— 

“In memory of John Lisle, obit August 11th, anno MDCLXIV.”’ 

Young Penruddock glanced at the trinket, and the whole 
truth flashed upon his mind. Turning to his hostess, he said, 
with some hesitation and embarrassment— 

“Is it possible, madame, that you are the daughter of that 
unfortunate lady whom my father arrested on a charge of har- 
bourmgy rebels in her house, and who was afterwards condemned 
to death by Lord Chancellor Jeffries ?” 

“T am,’ replied Lucretia, in a voice subdued but not tremu- 
lous. ‘You can understand now,” she continued, “why the 
sound of your name agitated me so last night, reminding me as 
it did of one who treated my mother with such needless and cruel 
severity, though her age, rank, and character might at least have 
entitled her to his respect.” 

“ But your mother,” said the young man, “did but suffer for 
the sins of her husband. My father could not forget that his 
had been sentenced to death by yours thirty years before.” 


Thus one crime, one act of illegal ‘severity, had sown for y 
venerations to come the seeds of intense and sanguinary hate | 
between two families, and had made the grey hair of an innocent ft 
Woman to descend to the grave in blood. “Oh, di quanti delitti a 


Strada un delitto 
T 
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But during the course of this sad conversation, there glided 
into the room, as welcome, and almost as noiseless, as a sunbeam, 
the form of little Alice. She had taken a great fancy to young 
Penruddock, all in her own bashful. timid way, and now, climb- 
ing upon his knee, and trying to imprison his hands in the clasp 
of her tiny fingers, she said, almost crying, “Fanchette says you are 
going awry to-day. and I want you to stay, for I like you very 
much, and I think you like me, and my papa and mamma, 
n’est-ce pas, Monsieur Anglais?’ She could not say “Penrud- 
dock,” poor little Alice! those harsh Celtic syllables were too 
much for her rosy lips. “ Alice is mght in asking: you to stay,” 
said her mother, “there is no reason why any of our guests 
should leave us to-day, and the weather is not fit for my Lady 
Mountfion to travel in.” So the travellers remained at the 
parsonage till the snows had melted, and the Gentian and Alpine 
rose were beginning to show their blossoms. But when they 
were on the point of departing, and were thanking thefr. host 
and hostess for their hospitality, Madame Miiller placed her 
hand in that of young Penruddock, and addressed him in 
these parting words, “ Mr. Penruddock, next time that you are 
my guest, you will, I trust, be returning from your exile, 
to gladden your father’s heart again with your presence. He — 
and I shall never meet again. Politically, our families will pro- 
bably always be at variance. Men learn politics more from their 
wrongs than from reasons founded in the abstract nature of things. 
Your father and T have each experienced during the long strug- 
gles of our country the misery of seeing a beloved parent un- 
justly put to death. His father, indeed, was in the prime of 
life, and engaged in a desperate effort to subvert what: was at 
that tame the established covernment of the country, My 
mother was aged and feeble, tot uly mm wpa ble, had she been de- 
sirous of endangering the state, and guilty of no crime save 
sheltering the unfortunate. You yourself acknowledoe. Mr. 
Penruddock, that it was desire of vengeance, not lovalty, which 


led your father so actively to promote her death. But I do not 
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blame, I only lament, only weep and mourn the dark times 
in which it has been my misfortune to live. My fervent prayer 
for my country is that she may never experience the like cruel 
days again. Dut tell your father, Mr. Penruddock, whenever 
you return to him, that I have repaid his share in the death of 


my mother, by kindness and hospitality bestowed on his son,” 


We, who read by our peaceful firesides of the civil wars of our 
country, are Ooo apt to look Upon the battle, the attainder, the 
execution, as merely public events, forgetting the household 
misery they must have caused, and the fierce hate and malgn 


venceance they must have lichted in thousands of families. 


J ANET, 


THE TWO TOMBS. 
YROM THE GERMAN OF KERNER, 


IN yonder old cathedral 
Two stately tombs arise : 

In the one is the great King Ottram’s corse ; 
In the other the Minstrel lies. 
Once sat the mighty monarch 
On his forefathers’ throne ; 

In his clay cold hand still lies his sword— 
liis head still wears the crown, 
The Minstrel, too, was mighty : 
In the people's hearts he reigned, 

When he died, they laid on his arm the tyre 
by which his power was gained. 
There is war among the nations; 
Towers and strongholds fall: 

But the idle sword in King Ottram’'s hand 
Moves not at the battle’s call ; 


But when zephyrs woo the valley, 


And blossoms and ripples abound, 
On every breath of the gentle wind 
Still is borne that lyre 8 sweet sound ! 
Max. 
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SUNSHINE AND SHADOW. 


“ Oh come, and while the rosy-footed May 
Steals blushing on, together let us tread 
The morning dews, and gather in their prime 


Fresh blooming flowers.” 
Tue SEASONS. 

We shall think ourselves poetical enough, if, instead of at 
day's prime, our May garland be gathered nearer its noon. 
Moreover, we rather suspect that most amiable and indolent 
author of “The Seasons” did occasionally excel more in fiction 
than truth, and that Gray’s lines are not characteristically 
descriptive of his brother poet. 


“ Haply, some hoary-headed swain might say, 
Oft have we seen him at the peep of dawn, 
Brushing with hasty steps the dews away 
To meet the sun upon the upland lawn.” 


Be this as it may, the touching character of Thomson's verse 
has our heartfelt delight, and its reading does not diminish the 
attraction of a thousand sights and scenes, where “tis beauty 
all.” Meadows sunny with golden cups, rivalling, and doubtless 
excelling the famed field of historic pride; and our Saviour’s 
own powerful words confirm our feeble ones, “I say untb you, 
that Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like one of 
these.” - Bordering hedgerows of brilliant green, and hawthorn 
blossoms of snowy whiteness, bring fresh, happy thoughts ; and 
pictures and stories come buzzing about us, but we don’t mean to 


mind them just now, and so turn aside into this quiet nook, for— 


“We know each lane, and every alley, green, 
Dingle, and dell of this wild wood—"’ 


and these gentle undulations, and little hollows, where the 
primn 2° 18 breathing out her short life in sweet lragrance, and 
giving place to her deli ate sister anemone, whose craceful head 


bends lowly to the passing breeze. It is well that dlue bells, in 
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rich array are at hand, to guard and shade the meek wood 
flower. These blue bells, or hyacinths, are not without a real 
use and value (“in the time of stiff ruffis the juice was made 
into starch, and used to stiffen linen,”) and to us, beside their 
own true beauty, they may help in stretching out olden times ; 
and foremost, “England’s Maiden Queen” frilled, and fardin- 
galed, and surrounded with all the sti# pageantry and (to say 
truth) not over stiff merriment of the age ! ! 

This intense depth of foliage into which we have gradually 
passed, is relieved by lively. wild things, and the banks are 
dotted over with the tiny pencilled flower, the sorre/, with its 
triple leaf (probably the original shamrock), and the stitchwort 
trails and creeps in loving beauty, over old stems and hedge 
stumps, and the starlike petals give brightness “in arched walks 
of twilight groves.”’ 

John Elliot Howard in his “ Island of Saints’? says—* As we 
descended towards the shores of Lough Corrib, with its breadth 
of waters, its varied islands, and lovely shores, I was particularly 
pleased with the lively emerald green of the wood sorrel (Oxalis 
Autorella) which oceurs so abundantly by the roadside, as to 
sugvest the idea that it might once have been taken for a national 
svmbol ; indeed, according to the ‘Florigraphia Britannica,’ ‘ In 
tormer days, the shamrock, or shamragq, the national badge of 
the Irish, appears to have been the leaves of the wood sorrel 
(Oxalis Autorella), but in more modern times, the leaves of the 
clover have been its rival for this national honour.’ It was for- 
mcrly supposed that clover had a supernatural power, and that it 
Was nolsome to witches ; and in those times, not only the pea- 
sants, but the lords of the land wore the clover leaf as a protec- 
tion against such evil influence.” 


but it is not in woods we can hope to find those gayer flowers 


we need to complete our May gathering; we shall want the 
tender lilac colour of the cuckoo pint (the lady-smock of 
Shakespeare) and the ox-eyed daisy, and orchis, of many hues— 
so we must return into the fields, and then on by an oft-trodden 
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path, to the edge of a dark, slow current of water, where a plank 
of wood (dignified .as a bridge) is to bring us into a road, a 


vulgar common high road !! 
of a better, and fairer flower than any we have secured in our . 


and there we shall hope to get sight 


morning s search. 

John Price is surveying, with pleased looks, his bit of garden- 
ground, and produce of young potatoes, and a few raspberry and 
currant bushes, circling the mud cottage, built chietly by his 
own industry, ona piece of waste land ; itis but a poor dwelling, 
but it saves rent, and the risk of an ejectment. 

In the low chimney-corner sits a loved daughter, Bessie Price, 
whose appearance indicates “her place will soon know her no 
more.’ Consumption is taking deep, silent draughts from. the 
young life-blood, but Bessie sees him not, and says “ she shall 
ret better, though the doctors have not done her any cood yet.” 
We direct the pained one to the good physician, to Him who 
came to heal, to bless, and to love, and we put our own desifes 
for her into the words of that well-known hymn :— 


“Thou who didst come to bring 
On Thy redeeming wing, 
Healing and light ; 
Health to the rich in mind, 
Sight to the inly blind, 
Thee may this wearied find 


Her life and light.” 
DoROTHEA, 


D — 

New Srecies or Hoxey Ber.—At a recent me ting of the Apiarian 
Society, Mr. Tegetmeir lescr! i the snecessful introduction into this 
country (by Mr. Woodbury, of Mount Radford, Exeter), of the Apis 
“7. or Ligurian hoe a «listinet ecies from the ordin ry h ney hee. 
It is regarded as of great value os an abundant honey collector, and has 
been recently introduced into t: rmany with great success, (C, lonies of 


the new species were stated to be at work in the Apiary of the Society, 
Muswell Hill, and also in De, 
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THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


BY JOHN TILLOTSON, 


CrYLON is one of the most remarkable islands in the world; 
from the earliest period to the present time it has excited the 
curiosity and gratified the researches of the intelligent inquirer, 
and thus in all ages we find the tribute of admiration offered 
to this “jewel set in the silver sea.” The Brahmins called it 
“the resplendent, ” and extolled it as a region of Inystery and 
sublimity ; the Buddhists apostrophised it as “a pearl upon 
the brow of India ;” the Chinese described it as “ the island of 
jewels,” the Greeks, as the “ country. of the hyacinth and 
ruby; and the Turkish tradition made it the home of our 
first parents after their expulsion frotn Eden—a home which 
should console them for the loss of: Paradise. Exquisite 
perfumes were said to be wafted from its shores :— 

Far off at sea north-east wind blew 
Sabean odours from the spicy shore 


it delighted the senses with fragrance, pleased the eye with its 
luxuriant foliage, and disclosed to the view gems of dazzling 
brilliancy, birds of ‘resplendent plumage, animals of extraordi- 
nary size, rivers “like threads of silver through green 
embroidery.” Everything which could attract and interest, the 
traveller, everything which could cherish the spirit of poetry 
and romance, everything which could excite the cupidity and 
reward the toil of the adventurous, was told of Ceylon, the 
island of pearls and precious stones, of cinnamon and odours. 
In ancient times the most extravagant statements were 
made both with re ‘gard to the position and the size of Ceylon. 
lt is in reality 271) miles from north to south, and 137! miles 
irom east to west; its area including its dependent islands 1s 


=»,¢42 miles, about one-sixth smaller than Ireland. In its 


gencral outline the island resembles a pear, and evervwhere 
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unfolds a scene of loveliness and grandeur unsurpassed by any 
country on the face of the earth. 

A few pages of our magazine may be appropriately devoted 
to a country so highly interesting as Ceylon, a country which 
notwithstanding all that has been written about it, was until 
recently very imperfectly known, but which, thanks to the 
labours of Sir James Emerson Tennent, is now thoroughly 
explored.: Under the direction of this erndite and laborious . 
guide, let us pay a visit to Ceylon, to wander in its forests, to 
ascend its mountains, to rest beneath its stately palms, to 
observe its immense variety of animal life, and to learn some- 
thing of its antient history. 

There is a tradition that at a far distant period Ceylon was 
connected with the mainland of India, so there is that it was 
submerged, and there is geological evidence in the formation of 
the island to colour both statements. However, Ceylon is now 
an island, and its lofty mountains rear their summits eight 
thousand feet above the sea level. Gneissic, granite, and other 
crystalline rocks, rent and shattered by the convulsions of 
nature, present an endless variety of grand and picturesque 
forms. The Indians have converted some of these lofty heights 
into fastnesses accessible only by precipitous steps hewn from the 
rock; and beneath the lower ranges of the hills are numerous 
temples, that of Dambool being the most remarkable. Under 
the shelter of gigantic boulders, surrounded by the “ ever- 
lasting hills,”’ the Buddhist priest erects his house of prayer, 


‘and points to the perpetuity of nature as symbolic of the 


eternal duration of his faith! Soon may these priests. and 
people tind shelter under the shadow of the Rock of Ages ! 
One thing strikes us as very peculiar on landing at Colombo, 
that is the extreme redness of the streets and roads. A fine 
thin penetrating red dust covers everything. What is this ? 
It is nothing more than powdered gneiss, called by the Sing- 
halese cabook, and prevailing along nearly the whole extent 
of the coast. Mingling with the sands are fragments of rubies, 
sapphires, and tourmaline washed by the rivers from the 
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mountain range. In other parts of the island coral rocks are 
found in abundance, and in their strata there are wells and 
enbterranean streams of water. In. whatever direction our 
attention is turned, whether to the undulating plains, the 
mountain system, or the sand drifts? on the sea-board, new 
objects of interest present themselyes—here, inexhaustible 
wells—there, perennial foliage. 

Gold and precious stones are yielded by the rocks of Ceylon. 
The ancients celebrated its gems; the story-tellers of Arabia 
descant on the purity of its pearls, and the travellers of the 
middle ages have made their pages resplendent with the sap- 


if span long 


phires, topazes, amethysts, garnets, anel rubies 
A good deal of this is fabulous, but still more of it is true. Jewels 
are still found in large quantities, and of extraordinary size, 
enough to account for the early traditjon of their inexhaustible 
abundance. In the gemming season, between December and 
March, many of the natives engage ia the search for j¢wels, 
but their operations are so simply conducted that no very great 
result can be expected from them. If the sands of the rivers 
yield as much as they are said to do, what results might be 
anticipated from systematic mining operations ? 

The metallic wealth of Ceylon comprises tin, nickel, cobalt, 
rutile, woltram, tellurium, manganese, iron ore, with rich veins 
of plumbago, molybdena, and kaolin.» The iron ore is singu- 
larly fine, and millions of tons might be smelted with the 
anthracite, which is found upon the *spot. There are also 
upwards of sixty caverns from which fitre may be extracted, 
and, as yet, these metallic sources of wealth have been but 
partially or altogether unexplored. 

We have long known that the vegetable productions of 
Ceylon are both numerous and valualfe, but most of us form 
& very inadequate conception of their real extent. Foliage of 
endless variety extends from the depths of the valleys to the 
summits of the highest hills, even the sand drifts are covered 
with verdure; and palm groves—as if to welcome visitors—come 
down to the very edge of the sea and dip their leaves in its 
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clear bright waves. Look round at the glorious panorama 
which nature offers to our view, what an amazing versatility of 
form, what vivid contrasts of colour. Here is a dense growth 
of mangroves, there a thorny jungle, here groves of cocoa- 
nut palma, and there acacias of all kinds. Here extend forests 
of trunks, dark of hue and tall of growth, diversified with the 
fresh verdure of the cinnamon with its polished leaves and 
delicately tinted shoots. Here are gigantic creepers and pendu- 
lous flowers, red, yellow, and purple, and the pitcher plant 
with its limpid fluid, the graceful bamboo with its ostrich-like 
plumes, and the scarlet shoots of the ironwood tree. llere 
stretch wide Savannahs, a broad expanse of verdure encircled 
by forests that stop their growth abruptly at its edge, a if it 
were a charmed circle. Here the coffee plant abounds, and 
yonder are rire-fields extending far away; and here again we 
lose ourselves:in the jungle, but ascending as we go, trace new 
changes at each step we take. Look at the tree ferns ‘rising 
from damp hollows, lifting their plumed heads twenty feet 
above the*ground; look at the rhododendrons, stout timber 
trees blazing with crimson flowers; at the coral with its red 
blossoms, the muruta with its purple and pink flowers, and the 
asoca——beloved of eastern poets—with its blossoms of orange 
and red. Look here at this banyan :— 


The fig-tree—not that kind for fruit renowned, 
But such as at this day to Indians known, 

In Malabar or Dekkan «spreads her arms, 
Branching so broad and long, that on the ground 
The bended twigs take root, and daughters grow 
About the mother tree. 


Of all the trees in Cey! ym this is certainly the most celebrated. 
The Kumbuk is also a very famous tree, and is wid ly dlis- 
tributed over the island; it delights in the banks of rivers. and 
towers tO se vreal lin ght al surroundimg vetati a& LO 
form a landmark for boatmen. Lut in the limited space at our 
disposal, we cannot even enumerate the vanety of trees and 


plants to be found im ©, vion the mention of a few more must 
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suffice. Observe yonder tree loaded with what seems to be 
small oranges; it is the Godakadura, and from its seeds 
that deadly poison strychnine is extracted. Notice these 
climbing plants, they arrest the attention at every step, and 
hang upon the forest trees in every part of the island. Look 
at this curious tree, its dark velvet leaves sparkling with ruddy 
gold—is it not rightly called Wanna Raja, or king of the 
forest 2? Observe, also, how everything 1s covered with convol- 
vuli, creeping round the stems of old trees, and suspended in 
tasteful festoons from their gnarled branches. And no delicate 
plants are these Singhalese climbers, some of them are 250 
feet long and an inch im diameter, and the beans of some of 
them are scooped out by the natives, and used as tinder boxes. 
The Kudumiris is three or four inches thick, covered with 
thorns as sharp as the hill of a sparrowhawk. But what are 
giant creepers to tall trees ? here the talipat—one hundred feet 
in height—flirts its fan-hke leaves, and attracts our notice. 
Truly, it deserves our best attentiop. One leaf forms an 
excellent parasol or umbrella; several of its leaves will roof 
our dwelling, and, carefully prepared, they will make an excel- 
lent substitute for paper, which just now is a matter of 
consideration! Yonder is the Palmyra palm, more beautiful 
and more useful even than her sister Talipat. She yields food 
and oil, palm wine and sugar, and timber of -the finest quality, 
so that a native might live contentedly on what the Palmyra 
alone could yield him. Here the toddy-yielding palm ; Areca, 
with its betel nuts ; timber trees of various kinds, and fruit trees 
abound in more or less perfection. Even the sheets of water bear 
flowers, and on their calm surface the road green leaves of the 
lotus are expanded. Wherever we turn, some novel variety of 
vegetation fixes our gaze, and convinces us that Ceylon is a land 
of flowers as well as a land of precious stones.’ 

The island is well watered. The rivers in the upper part of 
their courses rush through some of the noblest scenery in a 
Succession of rapids, cataracts, and torrents. The climate 
favourably contrasts with that of Ind. A faint line distin- 
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guishes the seasons, and ripe fruit hangs beside the opening 
buds. No snow falls, and but little hail; when it rains, it falls 
like a deluge. - 

The animals of Ceylon are no less diversified and interesting 
than its vegetation. There are four species of monkeys swinging 
themselves from tree to tree, nestling under the palm leaves, 
boldly entering cultivated gardens to eat up the fruit. There is 
the Ceylon sloth, with its large intense eyes, used by the 
natives as charms and love potions. There is a multitnde of 
bats coming out in the evening to search for their prey, and 
get tipsy on the toddy of the cocoa-nut tree. There are bears, 
of which the natives entertain creat fear, and ‘arry amulets to 
frighten them away. There are leopards who decline, it is said, 
to eat their prey, if it falls the right side uppermost, and have 
a pecuhar hking for the odour which accompanies small-pox. 
There are jackals who run in packs, and follow their leader. 
There are the Mongoos, or Ichneumons, who are supposed to 
possess the secret of the cure for a serpeni’s bite by eating 
some plant, the virtues of which are not yet generally known. 
There are buffaloes trained for sporting purposes, and elks, 
reminding one of the red deer of Scotland, and elephants, ot 
which we shall take occasion to speak at some length another 
time. 

Of the birds of Ceylon, upwards of three hundred and 
twenty species are already known, and many remain to be 
discovered. The pea-fowl attains an extraordinary Size and 
matchless beauty, and abounds in most parts of the island. 
The orole utters its flute-like notes; the orange-coloured 
woodpecker taps at the hollow tree ; and the hornbill, with its 
double crest, watches to seize its prey. Enormous is the 
quantity of aquatic birds, and indeed all the varieties of 
feathered tribes. The eagles, however, are small of size and 
few in number; hawks and owls are numerous; the swifts, in 
the inland CAV OS, produce the edible birds’-nests ot China ; 
humming-birds hover over the flowers: the bird of paracise 


pours forth its melodious : the ta:lor-bird its nest of 
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leaves ; the weaver-bird hangs his in the form of a bottle from 
the branch of a tree; crows congregate in noisy groups; the 
neela cobeya utters its soft gentle notes, that exercise the most 
soothing influence over the mind ; the flamingoes line the coast, 
and from their colour and appearance are called the English 
soldiers; and on the surface of the water swim flocks of 
aquatic birds—a feathered navy round the shores of Ceylon. 

If so much can be said for beasts, and birds, and flowers, and 
gems, what can be advanced for the other sections of animated 
nature? There are reptiles, lizards five feet long; crocodiles 
of painfully inquisitive habits—turning up everywhere ; there 
are snakes—foremost amongst them that amable creature the 
cobra de capello. Then there are insects. Ants of all kinds, 
voracious of appetite, eating up everything that comes in their 
way; there are ticks of desperate bite; there are dry-land 
leeches, which apply themselves to the feet of the traveller 
without regard to a doctor’s prescription, as if they knew he 
had some latent tendency for apoplexy, there are—what are 
there not of all the insect tribes ? 

Of fishes, also, we must say a word or two; those on the 
coast include upwards of six hundred species. Of the fish com- 
monly used as food, the seir-fish, something like our salmon, is 
the finest. Fresh-water fish of various kinds is abundant in 
the island; and we encounter the singular phenomenon of full- 
grown fish in places which, a few days before, were encrusted 
with hard clay ! 

Well, having made up a casket of jewels, a garden of 
flowers, an aviary of birds, and a. collection of animals—not 
forgetting a little company of reptiles and msects—all belonging 
to Ceylon, and aflording us some idea df what that island 
produces, suppose we traverse its extent, and make acquaint- 
ance with its people, towns, and cities. Our excellent guide 
will accompany us, and show us what there is to be seen. 


So we land at Point de Galle, and gaze with admiration 


at the sapphire sea, the amber sands, and the gorgeous beauty 
of the tropical foliage.’ For scenery alone, this place is worthy 
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our attention ; but a deeper interest attaches to it as one of 
the earliest commercial ports in the world, and the probability 
that it is the ancient Tarshish. Did Solomon's and Hiram’s 
fieet indeed float on these waters, trading here for gold and silver, 
ivory and apes? Circumstances all favour the supposition. 
Now the Bay is covered with curious crafts of all sorts, from 
an European ship, with graceful hull and tapering masts, to 
the grotesque canoes of the natives ; and the scene ashore is 
no less singular in its combinations. The native town extends 
beyond the wall of the old fortress, and consists chiefly of 
native huts interspersed with the remains of a few mansions 
of the old Dutch settlers. Indeed, almost everything about 
this part reminds us of the Dutch, fortifications, villas, and 
road-side houses being nearly all of Dutch origin. However, 
here we must not linger, our road lies to Colombo—a road of 
singular beauty, shadowed by beautiful trees, odorous with 
sweet smelis, melodious with the song of birds. Cnhlombo 
presents little to interest the Visitors : but near it is that 
majestic mountain known as Adam's Peak, which has excited 
the superstitious awe of the natives from the earliest time. 
Traditions of Buddhists, Mahommedans, Gnostics, and 
Christians, all attach a singular sanctity to this mountain, on 
which they aver the footprint of some great one is to be seen. 
We cannot stay to enter on the question, nor discuss the 
respective absurdities of these legends. The mountain itself 
is grand beyond conception ; but our road lies to Kandy, the 
ancient capital of Cey lon, the place where “ Buddha's tooth ”’ 
is still preserved. We cannot go further at present, but 


pre resume our journey next month. 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NO. V.—-RACHEL, 


© ye in sisters blest ! 

Be mild and very kind ; 

Let no jealousies molest, 

Nor door of entrance find ; 

Do what gentlest thoughts suggest, 
And be tenderly inclined. 


War a pastoral air Jacob's story has, as soon as he reaches 
the land of the people of the east ! His coming Lo three 
flocks of sheep, lying round a well im a green meadow, and 
chatting with the shepherd-boys in the shade—their pointing 
out to him his beautiful cousin Rachel (whose name signifies 
“sheep’’) approaching with her flock—his mnocently trying to 
dispense with the company of the shepherd lads before she 
drew near$ and their reasonable excuse—his rolling away the 
stone for them, that they might water the sheep, and then, 
running to the young shepherdess, making himself known as 
her cousin, kissing her, and shedding tears—have a flavour of 
the golden age! Nothing could be more natural for an artless, 
embarrassed girl todo, than what Rachel did—to run home to 
her father. Laban comes forth to greet his sister’s son as 
heartily and cheerily as, when a younger man, he had welcomed 
Ehezar with “ Come in. thou blessed of the Lord!” and doubt- 


less 


his reaching the farm-house, where rural plenty held a kind 


of State 


made a rustic feast, a jovial harvest-supper for him. On 


the tender-eyed Leah would obtain her first sight ot 
him. shyly keeping in the back-ground. 

T] cse TWO sisters do not seem to have been very tenderly 
allectioned one towards another. Perhaps they were not aware 
of if till their interests clashed, Both bestowed their love on 
the same man, without being of natures to be satisfied with 
half . heart in return. Their mother does not appear ; perhaps 


She was dead. They had their separate maids, each of whom, 
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probably, flattered and humoured her own mistress at the 
expense of the other. There was not much of the happiness 
of the golden age in Jacob’s married life! But there was in 
his wooing. At the end of a month he had learnt to consider 
Rachel the fairest among women. She was not shut up from 
him as women in the east are shat up now; she could go her 
way forth with her sheep, following the footsteps of his flock, 
and feed her lambs and kids in the same pastures, while he 
loitered near her, told her of his father’s wanderings, his 
grandfather's strange, eventful history, and his own hope of 
inheriting the promise. At the month’s end he offered Laban 
seven years of service for her hand. Laban accepted the 
proposal, and the seven years seemed to Jacob but a few days, 
for the love he bare unto her. Love knows no load. O that 
we could say so of our love of God, as truly as of the creature ! 

At length the marriage-day came, the wedding feast was 
prepared, and Leah was given him instead! Jacob and Rachel 
were bitterly wronged, and the deception of Laban, and his 
lame reparation for it, tempted Jacob into the dangerous and 
unholy practice of plurality of wives; from which, had his 
promised bride been given him, he would probably have 
abstained. His love for her seems to have been pure, deep, and 
settled—to have survived her youth, her beauty, her life, and 
to have been fondly cherished till he himself died also.. 

But if any one had less reason than another to complain of 
being deceived, it was Jacob. He who had deceived his own 
father, and betrayed his own brother, was now, in his turn, 
deceived and betrayed by his uncle. Laban, by what he doubt- 
less fancied an astute piece of policy, got both his daughters 
off his hands at once, but secured only one pair of handg‘to 
maintain them. Even, on the most equal division, each could 
have only half her husband's goods, only half his heart ; but 
Jacob did not equalise their portions, for he gave all his heart: 
to Rachel. The Lord made their lots more equal, by giving 
Leah children. Rachel had the love of the hushand; Leah, 
the love of the child. And Leah, though very desirous of her 
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husband’s affection, does not seem to have been bitter on the 
subject, but to have endured the want of it as her cross. She 
said, “Surely the Lord hath looked upon my affliction;’’ “now, 
therefore, my husband will love me!’’ Fond, delusive, but pious 
words. Before her second son was born, she found herself not 
merely slighted, but hated—not by Jacob, probably, but by 
Rachel. But still she hoped in the Lord, still she praised the 
Lord: and of her third son, Judah, “fas concerning the flesh, 
Christ came.’ So that she was one of those favoured women 
who were ancestors of our Saviour. 

Rachel was now devoured with envy; one of the most 
offensive passions that can rankle in a human heart. The 
romance of Jacob’s life was over; he found the beautiful 
shepherdess-girl could pout and chide; and his anger was 
kindled against her. He had now to battle with the stern 
realities of life, with bickerings, envyings, jealousies in the 
tents—consuming heat and nipping frost in the fields; while 
his hard taskmaster, regardless of the triple claims of his 
kinsmanship, changed his wages ten times. 

At length the Lord remembered Rachel—showed her that 
He remembered her, that is, for He had never forgotten her— 
and gave her a son well worth waitmg for—a son, could she 
have known it, worth all his brothers. She rejoiced: she 
said, “God hath taken away my reproach,” and, “the Lord 
shall add to me another son;*’ which, indeed, He did a 
few years afterwards, but took her own life. How much 
better she would have done to be thankful and contented with 
the good little Joseph, who was sent to be a delight and 
blessing to her, than immediately to covet another child, whose 
love she was never to enjoy. 

Jicob, meanwhile, was weary of his life. He said to Laban, 
“Send me away, that I may go into mine own place, and to 
my country.”” Laban had profited so much by his services, that 
he was by no means ready to consent ; he delayed, therefore, 
to let him go, and meanwhile Jacob’s riches increased exceed- 


ingly, to the great envy of Laban’s sons. He overheard them 
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saying, “Jacob hath taken away all that was our father’s; and 
he observed that Laban's countenance and behaviour towards 
him were not what they had been ; he now never got a pleasant 
look, or heard a friendly word from him. Jacob reflected that 
if he were Laban’s servant, he was not his slave; and the 
time had plainly come when it would be best for them to part. 
He called both his wives to him—they stood each in the same 
relation to himself, and in the same relation to Laban; he 
therefore impartially took them into his counsels. 

“ T see,” said he, seriously, “ your father’s countenance, that 
it is not toward me as before ; but the God of my father hath 
been with me, and ye know that with all my power | have 
served your father. And your father hath deceived me, and 
changed my wages ten times; but God suffered hym not to 
hurt me.” It was the fair, dispassionate statement of an 
aggrieved man; and he proceeded to tell them how the Lord 
had appeared to him in a dream, and had bidden him return to 
the land of his fathers. Rachel and Leah were for once of a 
mind; they concurred in saying, “Is there yet any. portion or 
inheritance for us in our father’s house? Are we not counted 
of him strangers? for he hath sold us, and hath quite devoured 
also our money. For all the riches which God hath taken from 
our father, that is ours and our children’s; now then, what- 
soever Goi hath said unto thee, do!” If their accusations of 
their father were not quite conclusive, their samming-up was 
excellent; and Jacob (taking advantage of Laban’s being 
absent at a sheep-shearing), set his wives and children on 
camels, collected his flocks, herds, and hirelings, and stole off 
suddenly. Rachel very dishonourably carried off her father’s 
household-gods with her; the best reason to assume for her 
doing #0 is, that he might worship them no more, It is rather 
to be feared, however, that she valued them herself, and 
expected to derive good fortune from them ; at all events, she 


/ ‘matst have attended the flight ; and yet, though they had only 


threo days’ start before Laban heard of their escape, and were 


| took what was not her own. Great trepidation and _ 
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afraid of overdriving the flocks and herds, Laban, pursuing 
them in hot haste, and unencumbered with sheep and oxen, 
did not come up with them for seven days. The scene that 
followed is full of emotion and interest. Laban spoke like a 
man of feeling, though his habitual conduct had made it appear 
that he felt for none so muchas for himself. He was aggrieved, 
too, about the images, which Jacob, as he knew nothing of his 
wife’s theft, could disclaim having any concern in with all the 
warmth of an honest man; and as Rachel kept her own 
counsel, Laban was forced to considér their loss an unaccount- 
able thing. He had a heart after all, though it was overlaid 
with so much avarice ; and his words concerning the heap of 
memorial stones were very earnest end affecting :—* The Lord 
watch between me and thee whenswe are absent, one from 
another!” They ate bread peaceably together ; and in the 
morning Laban rose up, kissed his daaghters and grandchildren, 
blessed them, and returned home, while Jacob pursued his way. 

The only remaining event recordejl of Rachel’s life was that 
which ended it. ‘“ Give me children, or else I die!’’ she had pas- 
sionately exclaimed., Rachel had children, and Rachel died. 
What poor creatures are we, that cannot support the weight of 
our own gratified wishes ! : 


Frantya toe Lonp.—Obadiah feared the Lord greatly because he 
feared him long. When he spoke of himselfto the prophet Elijah, he could 
sy, “I, Thy servant, fear the Lord from my youth.” If you wish to fear 
God 9s much as Obadiah did, you must begin as soon as he did. Those 
Who begin to serve God early, are likely to serve Him best,,,Obadiah does 
not may, “1, Thy servant, feared God in myfyouth,’ He says, “from my 
youth,” He had not only begun early, but gone on steadily, The fear of 
God tn his beart grew stronger and stronger. The fire of love grew warmer 
and warmer. The fruits of holiness grew riper and riper. Let your's be 
tarly piety, and stedfast, persevering, growing piety, or else it is not likely 
to be great piety.— Daily Bible Teachings, 
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Axp is Penally still the same, beneath its sheltering hill, 
Girt all about with shadowy lanes’ and are they shadowy still ” 
And does the church's triple chime repeat its ding-ding-dong, 
And chide the loiterer, wasting time, with “Come, John, come along ? ™ 
Do Pigstye-lane and Windmill-hill to-day's pedestrian greet ? 
And do the burrow-roses still spring underneath his feet ? 
And is the field that’s last but one, oft under water now ” 
Do stepping-stones along it run, or is it all a slough ’ 
The stile of stone, the stile of wood, and do they both remain ” 
And have they made the pathway good, that goes along the lane? 
Do periwinkles form the e!ge outside the garden-gate ’ 
And sunflowers overtop the hedge, just where we used to wait ” 
The dial near the summer-house—ol:! tell if it remains ! 
And all the pretty borders, edged with tiny posts and chains ! 
Is that dear threshold smothered still in every flower that blows— 
Ecremocarpus blending with the white Macartney rose ? 
And, oh, is she, the garden's pride, with smiles for ever young, 
Still there, with welcome in her heart, and welcome on her tongue ? 
And, from the study overhead, is echoed blythe good-morrow, + _ 
Infectious in its cheerfulness, and deadly foe to sorrow ? 
Ah, me! it seems but yesterday, the churchway-path we trod, 
Linked arm in arm with those we loved, towards the house of God, 
And, full of sweet and serious thought, we passed with filling eyes 
The flower-covered grave wherein our darling sister lies, 
And those were good preparatives for deep and earnest prayer — 
A de&r one in the churchyard, and so many dear ones there — 
And easier seemed the precepts, “ Little flock, love one another! ” 
“Do good, and hope for no return ''—*“ Let each forgive his brother.’ 
And, sanctified by love and faith, our spirits closer grew, 
As homeward, after evening prayer, we reverently withdrew ; 
And memories compared, of what wed heard our pastor say 
Formed the manner of communing that we held upon our way. 
Nor failed we of his blessing, and some brief, sweet precept, meant 
To dwell! within us silently, as o'er the fields we went, ; 
Such as stil! float around us, like some old melodious hymn—* 
“Remember Nicodemus, and be teachable like him! '’ 

A. M. 


® \ small villace in South Wales. 
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THE SUPREMACY OF RELIGION, 


Anp now I want you to let me speak plainly about one remark 
of yours, Will you let me speak out? and will you bear in 
mind that it is the warmth of my feelings, and not any lack of 
love and respect, that makes me do so? Yes, I know you will. 
You say in your note, “for much as I desire you to be intellee- 
tual, I would rather a thousand times over that you should be 
pious than poetical.” 

Now, this way of talking, and I often hear it, and meet with 
it in books, produces a strange feeling in my mind, which I can 
hardly, perhaps, make you understand ; but it creates a sensa- 
tion as though the Bible could not be true. It seems as though, 
if it were all true, people could not, believing it, talk in this 
way. 

Suppose you stood by a house that was blazing on fire, and 
there were people inside so torpid that they used no exertion to 
vet out; suppose, during the raging of the flames, a persdén 
came up, and began to talk to the people inside in this way: 
“ Now, although I wish you to be intellectual, and to read and 
study much, yet | would much rather that you should come out 
of this house ; it will be much better for you every way ; it 1s 
exceedingly pleasant out here, the moor® shines brightly. I do 
hope you will come out. Nay, 1 would rather a thousand times 
that you should come out, than do anything else!” What 
would you think? “Why,” say you to yourself, “my senses 
Ut rtainly deceive me : this house cannot really be on fire: it is 
a delusion, a ‘cunningly devised’ picture, or a disease in my 
eyes. But, if it be really true ; if this house is indeed on fire, 
then this poor man is out of his senses. He advises the people 
by all means to come out, and says he would rather they should 
come out than do anything else: why, if they stay in, they 
will all be burnt to ashes!’’ If this house were really on 


lire, and this man soberly believed it to be so, he would have 
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and he who not faith be damned! This is the 
of Bible, Mark xvi. 16. Woe to me should I dare 
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i. mem what it mys ; for 
; ane weuld.think they would not 
neighbous bal. si, ox. clothes to 


ith 3. Aad do. I not read, he who has faith shall be 


bald ont to any beeen being the probability that this will not 
be falGiled, lest it should be literally fulfilied We 
know not what God's plan will bo in thegreat day of judgment ; 
know, whatever it ia, we shall be swallowed up in the 
God's bub. whatever takes place then, we have the Bible 
Sen ar guide now, and I can see nothing in it but awful denun- 
‘Getions ageinat all who receive not the truth as it is in Jecus - 

“Ii ye belseve mot that Iam He, ye shall die in your sins,” John 
wii 24: and whois he that believeth; but he that loves God, 
end keeps bis commandmenis ; or, as we express it, he that is 
gaons. fo, then, it. is life and heaven to be pious ; death and 
bell mot to be. piows, How imexpressibly dreadful, then, not to 
be pions! Nay, what can possibly exceed ihe dreadfulness t 
Zhorefore, how unsuitable the language so often used in hand- 

ling this tremendous subject ' 
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could never do this. May God in His ypetcy preserve me ever 


nor love in it ;” for, had the whole truth been known, it never 
happened to be the words of the lyin, Bet always the innsig, 
‘ me much ; for though: Loften heard of them, I could never see 


them very distinctly. I never felt but I could do very well 
without this Saviour, and so E never loved. Him for dying for ma. 
Yet all this time I was fally persuaded ‘it was a dreadful. thing 


not to be religious, and would have wished all the world to be 


pious, even as was... 
he advises the Corinthians to be pious, for he says, “ Examine 
yourselves, whether ye be in the faith ; prove your own selves 
Know ye not your own selves, how that Jesus Christ is in you, 
except ye be reprobates.” Neither did he seem to use any 
mincing words when recommending piety to Felix ; for “as he 
Felix trembled.” 

perfectly consistent and proper, if the Bible be what I said, 
figurative or allegorical ; for then it would not be a life and 
death business. People had better be pious, then, by all means, 
hand, looking no farther than the “life that now is ;” paneny 


‘Christ died for tinnem-¢ we by any of 
own works, but mast Jn. sed tat oll our 
could. wep in: church when, the. wee very soft, or the 
hymn mse high, whith: took for o.cettein. sign that..my 
was “right in the sight of God ;” for morality, 
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one very greatly prefers the study of romance, or poetry, or 
philosophy, to the study of the Bible ; why, there is no very 
urgent reason why. they should not gratify themselves! But if 
the Bible is not figurative, but literally true, and people recom- 
mend piety to their neighbours with the same expression of 
countenance and tone of voice, as they recommend neatness in 
dress, cheerfulness, &c., it is like saying, it is saying, “I could 
wish you to do this and that, but on the whole I had much 
rather, nay a thousand times, that you should go to heaven, than 
to hell !”* 


GRANDMAMMA’S DESK. 


WE were staying with our grandmother, Charley and [.° It 
was a dreadfully hot day. The shutters had been almost closed 
all the morning to keep out the sun. Theroom was so dimly 
hghted that grandmamma could not see either to work or 
read, so she sat in her high-backed chair, with her eyes closed 
and her hands folded, and we thought she slept. ' | 

She had said it was too hot for lessons, and we thought it 
too hot to do anything, and were quite at a loss how to pass 
the day till dinner-time. Grandmamma had told Susan to 
make us some paste, that we might put some pictures into 
her large scrap-book. It came at last, and Charley and I 
tried, but they would not go in straight, and we dropped the | 
paste on the coloured leaves. We were quite frightened to 
think what grandmamma would say when she awoke; but 
still I rather liked putting them in. There was not anything 
else I cared to do, so I was very sorry, after I had been up- 
stairs to fetch some more pictures, to find that Charley had 
eaten up all the paste, because he was so thirsty. After this 
there was not anything left to do, but to put away the book 


* The above extract from a letter was published several years ago, but it 
will, we think, be new to our readers. 
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and pictures until another time. Charley said he would not 
have eaten the paste, if he had known I would have minded 
it so; but the nasty orange-coloured pages did make him feel 
so furious. It could not be helped, so I lay down on the 
sofa and pretended to go to sleep, while Charley walked all 
about the room, with a little paste on the tip of his finger, 
offering it to the flies. He was particularly anxious to get a 
large bluebottle fly to “try a little,” and talked to him so 
politely that he made me laugh. I was afraid that we should 
wake grandmamma, so I tried to persuade Charley to take a 
book ; but he wouldn’t unless [ would promise to read back-~- 
wards; so we tried who could read a page backwards the 
fastest. We made such ridiculous mistakes, and got so noisy 
over this, that grandmamma moved in her chair, and said some- 
thing ; but she kept her eyes shut still. Charley declared she 
said, ‘ Try again,”’ or “ What’s your name,” but I thought she 
said, ‘‘ For shame.’”’ We could not stop laughing, so tying our 
handkerchiefs over our mouths, and softly opening the shut- 
ters, we carried our chairs into the veranda. 

The sun had gone a little off the windows, but it was still 
very hot, and the wall, when I put my hand on it, was 


scorching. 
We nearly closed the shutters behind us, and it was very 


cosy. We thought it was impossible for grandmamma to hear 
us now, so we left off our whispering and talked aloud. 

“Isn’t there something very odd abqut this day, Charley,” 
I said. 

“Just what I was thinking,” agewored my brother. 
“ There’s something so dreamy and queer about it,’’ he con- 
tinued ; “it isn’t like one of our own days a bit: in fact, I’m 
not at all sure that it is one of our days: 1 rather think it 
belongs to somebody else. Just fancy now, wouldn’t it be 
queer, Nelly, suppose somebody was kilféd before his time, and 
so we have got his day tacked on to ours.” 

“Oh, but Charley,” I said, half mystified, ‘“‘ what an idea; 
but it can’t be, because nobody ever did die before their time, 
you know,” 
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“No, 1 suppose not,” said Charley, thoughtfully; “ but 
it was funny notion, wasn’t it? Did anybody ever think it 
before, Nelly ?”’ 

“Oh, 1 don’t know, I'm sure,” I replied. “I don’t expect 
they did. Let us write a book about it, Charley. Everybody 
will be buying it, and we'll make such a lot of money. I 
know what I'd do with £50,” I added. 

“How much do you think we should get,” asked Charley. 

“Perhaps £100,” I said. 

* What! and you are going to have £50 ont of it,” cried 
Charley ; “only leave me half?” 

* Why, of course, we'd share it equally,”’ I said. 

“It was my idea,” objected Charley. 

“ Not all, part of it was mine.” 

“ It wasn't,” cried Charley, indignantly, “I said about a 
man being killed, and his day put on to ours.” 

“ Well, I said it was a very queer day.” 

“ Anybody might have said that trumpery little saying,” 
retorted Charley, turning up his little nose contemptuously. 

“ Oh, of course, it is only your sayings that are so marvel- 
lous,” I cried, growing quite angry; “ but, if it had not been 
for my trumpéry little saying, Mr. Charles, you would never 
have said your mighty wonderful one, and much good would 
your fine thought have done you, if I had not proposed putting 
it into a book.” 

“That's all very well,” returned Charley, with a patronising 
air; “but the idea is the thing: just the notion of making it 
into a book isn’t much. I dare say I should have thought of 
that, too, in a few minutes. I’m sure you oughin’t to have 
more than £20 at any rate, and that’s more than Susan 
bas 

. I was about to expostulate with my brother on the meagre 
amount he had assigned me out of his literary fortune, and to 
offer to give up all pretension to this astonishing idea for a 
pecumary consideration, which would place me beyond all 
comparison with Susan, when my grandmother called us both 
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in. Here was an end to all turmoiling; so taking up our 
chairs, and pushing the shutters gently open, we made our 
way in, with faces rather more flushed than when we went out. 
Grandmamma was sitting at the table, with her desk open 
before her. That desk, which was to us a museum of curiosi- 
ties, a mine of unexplored and inexhaustible treasures, to be 
gazed at with wondering and delighted eyes, but to be fingered 
at our peril. Oh, that was a wonderful old desk! There were 
dozens of little holes we would have given a good deal to rout 
out. Trays full of antique knick-knacks, having an indeseribe- 
ble charm in our eyes. There was the coarse, yellow, old- 
fashioned writing paper, with its curiously-raised borders, 
pen-holders and pen-wipers of all grades, from patrician to 
plebeian, sealing-wax of tints hardly obtainable now, bundles 
of old letters, written in faded blue’ ink, wafers, seals, coms, 
portraits, autographs, and drawings were among the remainder 
of this miscellaneous collection ; but, most attractive of all, a 
narrow compartment, full of tiny coloured cases, each shaped 
like an envelope, and fastened with a silver wafer. Oh, how 
those little cases had puzzled us. Over and over again had 
Charley and I conjectured in private what they contained. 

I counted them, as I had often done before, by their 
differently coloured edges. Yes; thirty-nine, the same as ever, 
What could these thirty-nine little cases hold? I could think 
of no likelier solution than that which Charley had arrived at 
the last time we had talked over the subject. So, while I stood 
by my grandmother's side, inhaling the fragrant odour per- 
vading the desk and all its contents, I determined to settle the 
matter at once, by asking if we were not right. 

“Grandmamma,” I said, pointing to the tiny cases, “ are 
not these all the invitations you had: to drink tea when you 
were a girl ?” 

Charley got very red, and sidled away behind grandmamma’s 
chair, as she raised her head, and looked at me over her 
Spectacles, without speaking, evidently waiting for me 
Tepeat my question. 
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“Are not those all the invitations you had to go out to 
parties when you were little, grandmamma ?” I said again. 

She did not answer me at once, and I began to get ex- 
tremely uncomfortable under her steady gaze, and my cheeks 
burned painfully as I heartily repented of my temerity.. At 
last, to my unspeakable relief, grandmamma took her eyes off 
me, and, turning to her desk, said slowly, as though she had 
only just heard me— 

“Those cases, my dear ?’’ at the same time moving her hand 
towards them. 

I held my breath as she drew one out of its nest. Her 
fingers trembled ; she held it under her spectacles for a mifiute, 
looked at; the writing on the back, and then restored it to its 
place, while Charley and I exchanged disappointed glances. 
Then we were both sent on some errands, which we executed 
as quickly as possible, and came back in hopes of hearing antl 
seeing more. At last, grandmamma finished her writing, 
and was preparing to shut up her desk, when a sudden 
thought seemed to strike her; and opening it again, her 
fingers hovered over those dainty little envelopes; and 
fixing on a pale blue one, she drew it out. Charley pressed 
closely to me to see it opened. Grandmamma’s shrivelled 
fingers carefully removed the wafer, and, breathless with awe 
and astonishment, we saw her take outa golden curl, that 
twined itself round her finger like a living thing. 

“Oh! is that Charley’s hair?” I said, as she held it with 
trembling hand against my brother’s head. She made no 
answer; but, holding the silken lock in the palm of her hand, 
she gazed at it till her lip trembled and her tears fell thick and 
fast on the time-worn baize lining of her desk. , 

I don’t think I have ever been more surprised than at that 
moment. We were both more than half afraid of our grand- 
mother; for though she was kind, there was something stern 
and grand about her—rather awful to children—impressing us 
with the idea that we belonged to an inferior order of creation. | 
I don’t know that we had ever come to the positive conclusion 
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that she couldn’t cry; but I do believe that in our hearts we 
thought she was superior to that human weakness. At any 
rate, this was the first time we had ever seen her shed a tear, 
and the sight frightened us not a little. I had an intuitive 
belief that it must be something very sad indeed to move her 
to shed tears as passionate and bitter as Charley’s or mine 
might have been. I could hardly keep from crying with her ; 
and as to Charley, I saw his lip quiver as he laid his flushed 
cheek against her shoulder, and putting his arm around her, 
whispered, “Don’t cry, grandmamma, put away the little 
curl, don’t cry.” I ventured preséntly to stroke her hand, 
and though at first our attentions seemed only to increase her 
grief, after a time she grew more calm. 

When she had wiped away her tears, though her eyes were 
red with weeping, she did what she} had never done before— 
put an arm round each of us and drew us close to her. 
“Pretty little curl,” said Charley,, stroking it tenderly and 
lovingly. 

“ That curl has lain here,” said grandmamma, in a faltering 
voice, “ for nearly 60 years.” 

“ Nearly 60 years!” I echoed. 

“ Does hair live as long as that ? ”-asked Charley. 

“Was it a baby’s hair, grandmamma ?”’ I said, softly. 

“ No, dear,” she answered, sadly. 

“It is something like yours, Charley,’”’ I added. 

“No,” said my grandmother, comparing it again with the 
fair head beside her; “it is more of a golden brown than 
Charley’s. I never saw anybody’s exactly like it.” 

* Was this his name?” I asked, pointing to three capital 
letters on the back of the case. 


“ Yes, dear; Edwy Frederic Lorrimer, that was his name,” 
she replied. 


“And 1803 ?”’ I inquired, looking again at the tiny enve- 
lope 


hat was the year in which he died,” she answered, 
slowly. 
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“ August 10th,” I whispered, being almost afraid to ask 
again 


“The very day,” she said, with difficulty. 
; “ He wasn’t quite ten years old,” said Charley, whose quick 
eyes had discovered another date in the right-hand corner, 
which he had subtracted from 1803. 
“No,” said grandmamma, who could scarcely restrain her 
tears again; “he died a few days before his tenth birthday.”’ 
“Tell us all about him, grandmamma, dear,’’ said Charley, 
| coaxingly. 
4 “ He and I were constant companions,” said grandmamma, 
with her eyes fixed on the delicate curl that lay shining on the 
; pale-blue paper. “I was the eldest, and besides I was bold, 
1 | impetuous, and determined—mine was an unlovely temper— 
but Edwy, my gentle, darling Edwy looked. up to me and 
loved me, loved me though I was wayward and dictatorial ; 
though my bursts of passion and fits of sullen imdignation 
made me disliked by every one else. He was ever my friend 
|i and my little champion: never happy while | was in disgrace, 
: and his loving sympathy was never wanting to restore me to 
good humour, though I often returned it with rudeness and 
unkindness. Yes, | used to behave very ill to him, but I loved 
him notwithstanding; loved him fondly, loved him passion- 
ately, though I generally spoke hastily and sharply, rarely 
showing any of the tenderness of an elder sister. I used to vex 
and grieve him, laughing at and finding fault with him, but 
yet I believe he knew how much I loved him. My sarcastic 
speeches would often bring a flush to his cheek and a tear to 
his eye; but when was he ever angry with me? Oh! if I 
could recollect one angry word ; but no, he never gave me one, 
not one. | 
“ One day, that last sad day, was much like this—one of the 
most sultry days I remember. Everybody was lying down, 
blinds were drawn everywhere ; all was stillness, exhgustion, 
and repose. Edwy and | were the only people astir. I was 
never happy indoors, so we took our straw hats, and wandered 
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out. The heat was most overpowering, not a breath was 
stirring, and the air, as we languidly crossed the lawn, seemed 
as burning as though we were walking through a furnace. I 
had been in trouble with my governess that morning, and that, 
combined with the intense warmth of the day, made me 
exceedingly irritable, and as there was no one else who could 
or would bear with my ill temper, | vented it all on my patient, 
uncomplaining little Edwy. He bore it as usual ; first trying 
to turn away my anger with his gentle playfulness, and then 
endeavouring to coax me into good humour by winning 
caresses and loving words, offering me any of his playthings, 
books, or treasures; and I believe he would have parted with 
them joyfully, to have won one pleased look or affectionate 
kiss. But his unselfishness made me more ill at ease with 
myself than ever. I took a sort. of pleasure in astonishing 
him with my passionate rebellious speeches. I should have 
been almost glad to have seen him turn from me in anger. 
When he would have tried to soothe me, or wound his arm 
. round me, I repulsed him entirely. While wondering that he 
still stayed by me, I went on trying his patience to the utmost. 
I felt as though under the dominion of some evil spirit, 
prompting me to the commission of each successive sin; and 
so I was in captivity to the foul spirits of passion, selfishness, 
and jealousy. 

“I shall never forget my darling’s startled and imploring 
look, as I boldly stepped into a greenhouse, that we were 
strictly forbidden to enter. With ruthless hand I pushed aside 
the delicate overhanging branches, till a shower of beautiful 
blossoms strewed the ground, and took my seat on an unoccu- 
pied corner of the high flower-stand: 

“I did all I could to induce Edwy to share my act of dis- 
obedience. I represented my uncle's command as unjust and 
ridiculous. I said the prohibition was given long ago, and of 
no force now that we were older. When I found I could not 
undermine his steady determination in this way, in my heart- 
lessness I touched another chord, taunting him with a cowardly 
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fear of punishment, and a want of love, to leave me to suffer 
alone, while he would be applauded and caressed by my 
oppressors (as I impertinently called my relations), for having 
deserted me when I was introuble. ‘ Professions of love,’ I 
added, haughtily, ‘ were easy enough to make, but they were 
not worth much, if they would not stand putting to the test. 
Oh yes, he had better go, and side with all the rest against me. 
I knew how I was hated, and they’d soon teach him the way, 
if he didn’t know it already.’ And there I sat with my burning 
cheeks and relentless eye, watching the effect of my words in 
my little brother’s quivering lip, changing colour, and downcast 
eye; tall at last bright tears fell one by one on the parched 
ground. 

“Poor little fellow! 1 heard him sob, as he leant his fore- 
head wearily against the hot glass, and it cut me to the heart. 
I could have taken him in my arms, and called him by all my 
fond pet names for him, and pillowed his bright head on my 
shoulder; but, alas, I did not. Pride and passion, hateful, 
hateful kindred spirits, held me back. 

“Qh that I had broken their chains then, they had not 
broken my heart now.”’ 


Evia Grey. 
(To be continued.) 


ENGLAND’S SIX JOHNS. 
JOHN HOWARD, THE MINISTER OF GOOD. 


“The tower where criminals complain, 
And fetter'd captives weep in vain, 
Are his memorials in the skies, 


The portals of his paradise.” 

We meet in life with three classes of men :—the divine, the 
human, and the diabolic. The human standing midway is the 
largest class. We find people every day around us who shrink 
from feeling or seeing suffering. Pain is an unpleasant object 
put out of remembrance as far as can be, and sorrow is too 
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shady a subject for fashionable politeness. Far below are those 
dark souls that feel no chill at-others’ anguish ; that can smile 
at helpless misery, and find pleasure in the pangs of fellow- 
mortals. Just as far above the human as these sink below, rise 
those godlike minds that seek the suffering that they may share 
the sorrow ; who nerve their pitying, bleeding hearts to explore 
the cruel woe that they may soften it. The self-sacrifice of such 
none knows but their own aching breasts. Such men are few, 
and the world marks them out; such men by the united verdict 
of mankind are Christians ; their likeness to the great Sacrifice 
Himself, being at once thus honoured and acknowledged. ‘They 
need no other honour. 

One of these few, and foremost, was John Howard. Not 
exalted by learning, or talent, or vast wealth, or philosophy, but 
radiant with a milder glory, loving the lost, and living for the 
miserable. The sympathies of some people cannot descend below 
the respectable, and a person with no character is a person with 
no claims. With Simon of old they shut the great sinner from 
the society that would save, and spurn him from the door. “He 
is suffering for his sins, let him cry alone to God.” And the bitter 
cry goes up to “Our Father,’ and to Him who came from 
heaven to call such sinners to repentance. It is vain to look for 
sympathy from those who have not suifered. We confide in 
Christ because “He tabernacled with us;” and we pour out 
our sorrows before Him who was acquainted with grief. And 
so with John Howard; he did not conceive of misery by 
inspiration or imagination; his infant days were passed in a 
cottage, and some youthful ones in a dungeon ; and ever in after 
life his sympathies were with the poor man and the captive. 

The first we hear of John Howard is, when a sickly London 
child, his father sends him to be nursed in a cottage at Carding- 
ton, a small village not far. from Bedford. The cottage life and 
country rambles endear themselves to the motherless boy, and 
that spot must be his home hereafter. Howard the elder, a pious 
dissenter and thriving upholsterer, exchanges Long-lane, Smith- 
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field, for Hackney, and sends young John to school, at which place 
it seems he profited little, as indeed his grammar and orthography 
often declare. When about fifteen or sixteen his father.resolves 
to apprentice him, and pays a premium with him of £700 toa 
wholesale grocer in Watling-street. Separate apartments, a 
servant, and two saddle horses, could not reconcile young — 
Howard to his calling. Commercial life was not to his taste, 
and at twenty-one he bought out the remainder of his time. Just 
at this period his father died, leaving him a comfortable 
fortune. The wish to see the world made him resolve to travel ; 
but before setting out he must repair the old house in Hackney, 
where his good father prayed with him and for him, and where 
he entered into rest. It was an old dilapidated house, and the 
garden had a long buttressed wall separating it from the réad. 
The old gardener, Harry, used to be at work when the young 
master came every day to overlook the repairs. Very punctual 
was the young master: just as a baker’s cart went by he was 
on the spot; then something bulky was sure to come tumbling 
over the wall, and a voice cried, “ Harry, look among the cab- 
bages, you will find something for your family ;” and a substantial 
loaf was always found not far off. 

Of his tour through France and Italy, we hear nothing. He 
came back in feeble health; and, taking lodgings at Stoke 
Newington, spent his life very quietly, reading and studying 
medicine. At this time he began to restrict his diet, and gave 
up stimulants and animal food—a habit which he found very 
convenient in after years and in foreign parts, where at any 
time a few apples and a slice of bread would make him a dinner. 

But it was more particularly at this time that the life of God 
in his soul was confirmed and strengthened: he had been 
religiously brought up, but it was not habit now that held him 
to his God. His affections, his hopes, his aims, were all 
consecrated to Christ. His piety was too lofty in its stature to 
be shut in by the narrow walls of sectarianism: “he was less 
solicitous about modes and opinions than the internal spirit of 
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piety and devotion.” He could worship God in a church ora 
Baptist chapel, though his preference was for Independency. 
As a private person, he was known for benevolence, seeking out 
the needy, and remembering the words of Jesus, how he said— 
“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive.” The invalid, ere 
long, was confined to his chamber by alarming illness; but 
divine mercy sustained him, and a tender hand ministered to 
his comfort. The elderly widow lady with whom he lodged— 
an amiable and pious person—was a mother to him. With 
returning health came grateful thoughts. What adequate 
recompense could he offer her ? Though more than double his 
own age, he would testify his grateful love by offering her his 
hand ; he cared little what the world said or thought. He 
acted then, as he did ever afterwards, upon a principle and not 
a passion. For three years they lived happily together, and 
then a new sorrow came to the young man, when he laid his 
kind friend in the grave, and turned again to travel, alone and 
desolate. But before he went he must “ set his house in order,” 
settle his wife’s little fortune on her sister, and distribute the 
household goods as memorials of the dead. The old gardener 
was again remembered, and received what he always called his 
dividend—to wit, a bedstead} and bedding, a table, six chairs, a 
new scythe, and a guinea for the moving. But whither shall 
the mourner go? Scenes of gladness, and beauty, and gaiety, 
have no charm for his sad spirit. The newspapers were then 
full of a dreadful calamity: the earth had opened her mouth, 
and Lisbon had been swallowed up alive in one night. The 
benevolent sympathies of Howard were excited, and Lisbon was 
his destination. But his philanthropy was to be reserved not 
to deplore, but to relieve, calamity. He had not sailed far 
towards Portugal before his ship was captured by a French 
privateer, and Howard found himself a prisoner of war. Now 
came the experience of those horrors which he afterwards lived 
to ameliorate for others. Forty hours he passed without food 
or water, and on landing was carried to the castle at Brest, and 
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thrust with his companions into a loathsome dungeon, where he 
: lay six nights on straw. When at last a joint of mutton was 
: thrown among them, for want of even a single knife they were 
compelled to tear it in pieces and gnaw it like dogs. Howard 


when released on parole returned to England, and entreated 
Government to interfere that others might not be treated in like 
a manner : a remonstrance was mace to the French court, and the 
prisoners had redress. An exchange of prisoners was arranged, 
and Howard was set free. That freedom he devoted to the 
cause of the captive. But longing again for a lome, his 
affections turned towards Cardingion. The cottage of his 
childhood was on a farm of his father’s, and was now his own: 
he therefore purchased another adjoining farm, and formed the 
whole into a comfortable estate. ‘The village itself was low and 


‘| wretched, and the small, crowded hovels of the poor pained his 

i benevolent heart. He began by building neat cottages on his 
own estate; each cottage having its own garden and other 
conveniences. These homes he peopled with the most sober 
inhabitants he could find: he made them tenants at will, on his 
7 own terms, which were that they should regularly attend places 


of worship and keep from public-houses. These tenanis wére 
the objects of his care to the end of his life. He gave them 


3 employment, educated their children, and assisted them in 
7 distress. He found something even for the aged and infirm:-to 
ia do ; and the linen for his household was the homespun produce 
of his happy tenants. But his own house was dreary to him, 
till he brought to it one whose goodness, piety, and love were a 
mild reflection of hisown. It was a bright and happy day iin 
} April, 1758, when John Howard brought back his bride 
. Henrietta, a lady fair to behold, who made his wish her law. 
{ Seven happy summers came and went : together they remodelled 
and beautified their house; the small, heavy casements were 
replaced by larger and more graceful cottage windows adorned 
with lattice work ; a new wing was added, and three acres of 
land were laid out in sloping lawns and gardens—tall, majestic 
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trees encircling all. The quiet churchyard lay before the front 
at no great distance ; but it was never counted gloomy by those 
good souls. They had both a lively hope beyond the grave. 
Young trees were also set and duly watched and watered by the 
worthy pair. One shady walk, moss-grown and silent, was a 
favourite spot with both, and a root-house also with Gothic 
doors and windows. Within,.a bookcase enclosed some deyo- 
tional volumes, and Zhe Book which. sanctified the place. to 
meditation and prayer; an hour-glass, and a female figure bent 
in contemplation, completed the contents. On entering, these 
lines met the eye— 


“Oh, solitude! bless’d state of man below, 
Friend to our thoughts and balni of all our woe 
Far from throng’d cities my abode remove, 

‘To realms of innocence and peace and love ; 


That when the sable shades of death appear, 

And life’s clear light no more these eyes shall cheer, 
[ts work may be fulfilled, its prospects won, 

iy virtue measured, not a setting sun.’’ 

Little, perhaps, did the fair writer think that her sun was to 
go down while it was day. Her life’s cleat light shone before men. 
Soon after her marriave, Mrs. Howard sold her jewels and put 
the money into what they called their charity purse. At another 
time, when her husband had proposed ¢ pleasure trip, she 
requested that the money might rather be spent in another 
comfortable cottage for some of their dependents. And the 
source of all her goodness was a heart given entirely to Christ. 
When walking once with her husband in the Pantheon, in the 
midst of the gay and fashionable, he turned and said: “ Now, 
Harriet, tell me what you have been thinking about.” “ Well,” 
she replied, “if I must tell you, I was thinking of last Sunday's 
sermon.” Early in the spring of 1765, a new joy was given to 
both, and an infant voice was heard in that happy home. Glad 
and grateful, the fond husband went to church upon the follow- 
ing Sunday to offer praise and prayer—he came back to support 
a dying wife as she breathed her life out in his arms. And now 
happy earthly days passed away for ever from John Howard. 
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His only earthly joy was his little baby boy, but that boy was 
to become his bitterest, keenest grief. We may be sure that 
boy was not neglected by his father; who, intent on duty 
towards his son, began to discipline his will even in the cradle. 
He learnt, while an infant, to obey his father, who held him 
in his arms till he cried himself quiet. When little Jack could 
toddle, he used to go with his father round the grounds while 
the servants dined ; and when friends were walking with them, 
Mr. Howard would put the child's obedience to the test “by 
making him remain in one spot till his return, or he would bid 
him take off his little shoe and walk without it, saying with a 
father’s pride: “If I were to tell Jack to put his finger in the 
fire, he would do it.” We ought not, surely, to admire Howard 
the less because he was a thorough disciplinarian—it combines 
. with his intense love of mercy to make him the philanthropist. 
Nevertheless, his obedient son was not allowed to know and feel 
that great warmth of fatherly love which glowed in Howard's 
heart towards his “ever dear boy,’ and therefore he never 
returned it. An evil world, ever ready to find a flaw in an 
eminent Christian, declared Howard a severe and cruel father, 
and the incidents just mentioned were made up into frightful 
| stories. Yet, on the Sabbath days, when Howard took his place 
| in the meeting-house at Bedford, little Jack was generally by his 
| : side dressed with great nicety, and might be seen standing ou 
ti the seat fondling his father’s face or playing with his buttons. 
Howard had secured a faithful nurse and trustworthy house- 
keeper, but that his child might not lack companions, he had 
searched out a young lad named Thomasson to amuse and look 
after him. Alas, Thomasson was a traitor! Although he enjoyed 
his master’s confidence to the last, and was with him in death, 
ie yet he was the serpent that beguiled poor Jack! THe led him, 
. 7 when a youth, to the vicious—vice produced disease—medicine 
taken without proper advice brought on madness—and Howard's 
only son died a lunatic some years after his father ! 


(Zo be continued.) 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS AND THE 
PARISLANS.. 
(Continued from page 133.) 


Ix few respects, perhaps, is the contrast between the public 
buildings of the two capital cities, London and Paris, more 
obvious than in the churches. | 

In London, a church is an edifice chiefly remarkable for its 
stecple or tower—with some recent exceptions, hemmed in on 
all sides by other buildings—its doors closely shut, save for a 
few hours on the Sabbath, and at brief intervals during the 
week ; the interior fitted up with oblong square boxes, mostly 
of contracted proportions and uncomfortable construction, 
intended for the temporary confinement of worshippers— 
seldom distinguished for anything but the rigid exclusion of 
all ornamental adjunets, beyond an occasional stained glass 
window, and marked by few features which would prompt 
any one to visit it for other purposes than that to which it has 
been set apart—the worship of God. 

This is in accordance with our national feelings as a 
Protestant people. We worship God “in spirit and in truth,” 
and are—or, at all events, have been in the past—indifferent 
to the blandishments of “ architectural effects,” and “ artistic 
decoration,” in the construction of our houses of prayer, and 
instinctively shrink from the thought of the desecration 
seemingly involved in throwing them open unreservedly to 
the inspection of the curious. But in Paris the case is widely 
different. | 

There, Roman Catholicism is the national religion; the 
churches occupy prominent positions; the doors are open. 
daily to all comers, 


“From early morn to dewy eve ;” 


the interiors, unencumbered with fixed seats of any kind, are 
mostly decorated with considerable display, and they constitute 


of them have’ been enthellished with 
of man’s genius end talent, making 


by feot (the pandls'of which are filled 
give admission to the 
ae Convale of a vant body without aisles, but with occasional 
(a2 See Saint to whom it is dedicated. At the farther end 
‘the high alter, most delicately scalptured and sur- 
group of life-size statues in spotless marble, 
are elaborate decorations numerous pictures 
ornament the-walla ; the ceiling is covered with » gorgeous 
painting ; exquisitely beantifu! sculptures adorn the nave; 
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ration of its splendour, « 


the Roman Catholic religion: lose: nothing of their attractive- 


in the gorgeous vestnen‘s-of them: order, the thrilling compo- 
sitions of Mozart.and Beethoven performed by an orchestra of 
that the edifice is densely crowded.-; 


strained to adoyt tho that very. fow have-cometo 
ing of and they weld wale 


theatrical 


tion of the instrumental: passages, these create a certain ainount 
of temporary excitemant, but we:have yet to learn thet all this — 
ostentatious display ministersin any way toe true devotional 


seldom to be numbered by hundreds gathers in the nave 


immediately in front of the altar, seated on chairs, which are a} 


let at a small fixed charge to all applicants without distinction, 
whilst a stream of visitors, often outnumbering the congrega- 


tion, pass continuously around inspecting the various chapels, 


present tout euserable of pomp magnificence more | 
able for a palace or etheates: than ‘house. of prayer,and all 


ness, and when high mass is celebrated by some great digmis 3 
tary of that hierarchy, attended: by mumerous priests arrayed 
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of the religious services which may be in course of celebration, 
or deaf to the arguments and appeals which some earnest 
preacher may meanwhile be delivering from the adjacent 
pulpit. 

This custom, which we noticed prevailed in all the churches, 
of allowing visitors to pursue their investigations during the 
progress of divine service necessarily destroys the quietude 
and decorum to which we are accustomed in our places of 
worship, and often distracts the flagging attention of the 
hearers. 

Not that this should seem at any time to be a difficult under- 
taking, or to cause much annoyance to those concerned, for 
truth to tell, they yield very readily to the temptation, and 
generally give as much heed to the passing throng as they do. 
to the ministrations of the priest. rae 


Indeed, as a rule, nothing is more painfully obvious than 
the superficiality and hollowness, not to say mockery of their | 
worship. 

There is the outward form of devotion, the uprising and: pros- 
tration, the due performance of prescribed genuflexions, the 
accurate perusal ofthe exact number of pages, the utterance 
of certain stereotyped phrases ; but these are accompanied by 
the wandering eye, the vacant face, the listless demeanour 
which betokens a lack of feeling, an absence of heartfelt interest 
in the service, and indicates that it is with too many a task and 
drudgery, the performance of a something which their con- 
sciences, or more probably their priest demands as some slight 

recognition of a supreme being, which, duly accomplished they 
may, and do at once, rush from the church to the opera-house, 
from the restrictions of the house of prayer to the freedom of 
the ball-room, from scenes of devotion to haunts of vice, from 
the society of priests to the company of profligates, from the 
worship of God to the service of devils. 

, There are, of course, worthy exceptions to this rele: and 

whilst we openly avow our decided disbelief in, and opposition 

to, the religion they profess, we cannot deny them that liberty of 
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judgment we claim for ourselves, and believe that some are 
conscientious in their profession, but with the many it is a 
mere form, a delusion, and a snare. 

That such abrupt transitions as those we have indicated 
should be possible on the Sabbath, will excite no surprise in 
those who know how little regard is paid to the sacred character 
of that day on the continent generally. 

Some few'shops are closed in the morning, and a small 
proportion of the citizens are to be found in places of worship ; 
but beyond this scanty recogmition of the command “ Ke- 
member that thou keep holy the Sabbath day,” there is no 
perceptible difference between that and any other day, unless 
indeed it be that facilities for enjoyment and recreation are 
more abundant, and the pursuit of pleasure more eager and 
exciting. The markets are thronged—workmen and mechanics 
everywhere busily employed, bmlding and other out-door 
trades proceeding as usual—the ordinary traffic of the streets 
undiminished—trains run at frequent intervals for the accom- 
modation of excursionists ; and as the day advances, theatres, 
opera-houses, cafés chantant, masquerades, casinos, concert- 
rooms, and places of amusement of all kinds are opened, and 
extensively patronised ; whilst crowds of pleasure-seekers stroll 
leisurely along the Boulevards and the Champs Elysées, 
admiring the brilliant displays in the shop-windows, and the 
gorgeous decorations of the cafes, or, seated beneath the trees, 
sip their petite verre while listening to the lively strains of some 
peripatetic band, or watching the exploits of adventurous 
acrobats and itinerating mountebanks. 


Need we employ any arguments to prove that a nation, 
which thus openly desecrates the Sabbath, and contemptuously 
despises God’s commandments, cannot lay claim to much 
depth of religious feeling? As a people, they are but one 
degree removed from infidelity ; the Bible is to them, through 
the prohibitions of their priests, a sealed book, the truths of 
the Gospel a myth, the ordinances of religion an empty show, 
life a dream of pleasure, and eternity a void they cannot fathom. 
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How highly should we value the privileges it is our happi- 
ness to enjoy! To us, the Sabbath is “a delight, the holy of 
the Lord, honourables’’ the Bible “a precious treasure ;”’ 
God’s house “the gate of heaven;” Christian fellowship, 
“ how good, and how pleasant ;’”’ eternal life “ the gift of God.” 

May this review of the contrast between ourselves and them 
excite in us feelings of thankfulness for the grace that has 
made us to differ, and stimulate us so to employ the opportu- 


‘nities we possess that they shall never rise up against us in 


judgment to condemn us. ANCIENT SimeOn. 


(To be continued.) 
A JAPANESE CONJUROK. 

Tux juggler arrived late in the afternoon with attendants, wearing the 
apparatus indicative of his calling, and proceeded to convert Lord Elgin’s 
sitting-room into a theatre for his operations. The spectators were ranged 
on seats in the garden. The conjuror was a venerable old man with a keen 
eye, a handsome intelligent face, and a long grey beard. the only instance 
I saw in the country of a countenance so adorned. His dress was very 
similar to that usually worn by the magicians of Egypt, and was well 
calculated to gncrease his imposing aspect. Its ample folds and flowing 
sleeves, moreover, afforded him many facilities in the exercise of his sleights 
of hand. Those tricks which were dependent merely on prestidigitation 
were certainly not superior to the ordinary tricks of conjurors in other 
countries. He produced inexhaustible substances out of very shallow 
boxes, which became unaccountably full andempty, and magically converted 
a small quantity of cotton which he had tapped into an egg upon his fan 
into a number of very substantial umbrellas; but these were the mere 
tricks of the trade, the excellence of which could best be appreciated by 
professional, artists. That about which there was no trick, but which 
struck us as exhibiting the most singular display of skill, was the famous 
performance with artificial butterflies. Thesé¢ were made in the simplest 
manner, A sheet of paper torn into slips supplied all the materials. By 
tearing these again into smali oblong pieces, and twisting them in the 
centre, they were made roughly to represent the body and two wings. 
Two of these impromptu butterflies were then puffed into the air, and kept 
in suspense there by the action of the fan beneath them. This required 
to be most carefully and scientifically applied, so as not only to prevent 
their separating, but to guide their motions in any required direction. 
Now they would flutter aloft as though chasing each other in playful 
dalliance, at one moment twire together, at another so far apart that 
it seemed a mystery how the same fan could act upon both. Then 
they would settle together upon the leaf of a neighbouring shrub, or, more 
curious still, alight gently on the edge of the fan itself.—Nerrative of Lord 
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THE ISLAND OF CEYLON, 


BY JOHN TILLOTSON. 
(Continued from page 266.) 


Kanpy, whatever it may have been in ancien: times, is now a 
poor wretched place, in which even the remains of its former 
grandeur only serve to show how barbarous was its condition 
even at the best of times. European civilization is doing some- 
thing to render Kandy a more prosperous and more agreeable 
place, and now-a-days, windows, tiles, and whitewash, are not 
reserved exclusively as they were by the old Kandyan kings for 
the! use of royalty. The houses of the people are therefore 
improving ; the temples and the palace are falling into decay, 
and even the old idolatrous worship is no longer held in such 
high esteem as it used to be by its own devotees. In the early 
morning, you may hear the plaintive notes of the flute, the 
beating of the tom-tom, and other discordant sounds, and are 
thus reminded that heathenism still prevails, but all its outward 
and visible signs are rapidly disappearing, and the influence of 
the priesthood is daily on the decline. 

Kandy is chiefly famous as the shrine of Buddha’s tooth ; but 
the so-called tooth is not the real tooth, of which so much has 
been’ written, but a spurious imitation ; the real tooth having 
been burnt by a Catholic archbishop exactly three hundred years - 
ago. The tooth now exhibited is two inches long and one inch 
broad ; a piece of discoloured ivory which may have belonged to 
a crocodile—but never could have done ‘service in the mouth 
ofa man. There it is, however, swaddled up in costly coverings, 
and reverently believed in by the unreasoning faith of hundreds 
of thousands.* 

Kandy might be a very delightful’ residence, surrounded as it 
is by the luxuriant scenery of the tropics, but thorns grow up 


* For an account of the “Sacred Tooth,’ taken from Sir J. B. Ten. 
nent's work, see Yourn'’s 
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with roses, and while there is much to admire there is a good 
deal to terrify, or atleast annoy. To have a leopard quenchihg 
his thirst opposite your window, to find a brood of snakes under 
your sofa pillow—to take up an imaginary walking stick and 
find it a serpent—are not congenial to an European mind, and 
even a black scorpion detracts from our sense of enjoyment. 
However, the country is very beautiful, and from this city to the 
Royal Botanic Gardens at Peradenia, the road winds through a 
suburb where the cocoa-nut palm, the bread-fruit tree, and the 
coffee-tree are to be observed in great profusion. 

The Botanic Gardens cover a space of nearly one hundred 
and fifty acres, and exhibit not only all the wonders of Ceylon 
vegetation, but almost all European and other exotic plants. 

From Kandy to the Sanitarium isa distance of fifty miles, 
and the great road is carried to a height of six hundred feet 
above the sea-level. The road crosses the river Mehawelli- 
ganga by a bridge which spans it with a single arch of two 
hundred feet, and having its crown seventy feet above the 
water. Considering the impetuosity of the stream, this is not 
by any means too great. In the storms of 1834 the water rose 
sixty feet above its ordinary level. 

The roads in the neighbourhood of Kandy show marked 
signs of prosperity ; here are bazaars plentifully stocked with 
goods; there are farmhouses, granaries, and well-cultivated 
fields ; here are pasture-lands rich in cattle, and there’are. rice 
fields bearing the staple food of the people in ample abundance. 
And we must not forget the coffee plantations. Coffee, we all 
know, is not indigenous to Ceylon, but was taken thither by the 
Dutch more than two hundred years ago, and after a struggling 
existence and unequal competition with the West Indian islands, 
became, in English hands, a‘ large source of profit to the growers. 
When it was found to succeed, planters over-speculated, and a 
crash came, and many of them were ruined ; but that Ceylon is 
a suitable soil for coffee there can be no doubt at all. lt * esti- 
mated that, in 1857, there were 130,000 acres of land yielding 
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coffee in Ceylon, 50,000 of which at least were held by the 
natives. 

Travelling onward—resting of course at Gampola, one of the 
ancient capitals of the island—we pass through vegetation as 
diversified as the scenery. We are ascending the mountains, 
and already the workman’s axe is ringing among the trees of the 
forest, felling timber, and thus clearing the ground for regular 


cultivation. We have left behind us almost every sign of 


civilization ; but the ringing sound of the axe reminds us that 
civilized man is pioneering the way for culture, commerce, and 
for Christianity. 

We are passing through the forests—those vast solitudes 
where man is absent, but where life is present, and is pre- 
sented to our gaze in an almost infinite variety of forms, Here the 
huge elephants come down to drink at the pools ; here are clouds 
of butterflies of évery shape and colour ; here are golden beetles 
climbing over the green leaves which the leopard has stirred in 
stealing from his lair. A thousand birds are on the wing, or 
perched on every branch, filling the air with melody, charming 
the eye with their glorious plumage ; thousands of creeping 
things are round us, some of them harmless and beautiful, others 
venomous or offensive ; but as the sun gains power, every living 
thing seeks the shadow—the shelter of the trees, the cool rushes 
—the tanks, and pools, and water-courses. As the sun goes 
down, life and motion are seen again, the’ wild beasts are on the 
alert, and—woe to the belated traveller ¢ 

But to be in the woods of Ceylon, and not to improve our 
acquaintance with the elephant, would be allowing an excellent 
opportunity to escape. We have all of us, no doubt, seen ele- 
phants in menageries, but these give us but a faint notion of an 
elephant “at home.” Now, the elephants of Ceylon are nearly 
all of them destitute of tusks, and to this they owe their com- 
parative safety, otherwise the race would have been annihilated 
for the sake of its ivory ; as it is, upwards of 1,400 were shot 
by one man, and 8,500 were captured in the space of three years. 


| 


end proctioed in Ceyion as the most humane, and one 
Pare Wasek ut the same time exhibits the most daring is, boldly to face 
i “Whe animal, advance to within fifteen paces, and lodge a bullet in 


target which it would be difficult to mise. But it 


| ieee bit the animal in the forehead, otherwise he may but 


the and fall victim to its fory. The plan 


the templo, or in the hollow over the cye. A wound in either of 
these places is usually fatal. It is not mecemary nor gratifying 
t6 dwell upon the deeds done by the Nimrods of Ceylon. There 
&) something distesteful to the humane in almost all our field- 
aporte. Where the danger is the greatest, the intcrest is of 
course Sucreased ; and to hunt a lion or shoot. an elephant is 
more adventurous than to chase a fox or “bag” a pheasant ; but 
these are not the relaxafions most appropriate for Christians. 
No, we need not trouble the native trackers to beat the ground 
for a herd of elephants ; we are not inclined to exhibit our skill 
as crack shots, and are of opinion that a live elephant is better 
than a dead one. 

Live elephants are extremely useful, and the capture of ele- 
plants is, consequently, useful also. In Ceylon there are pro- 
fessional elephant catchers, and the ability evinced by these men 
is most extraordinary. Two of them will undertake the largest- 
sized elephant with no other instrument than a strong rope of 
buffalo hide. Their plan is to secure, with a noose in the ropa, 
one of the hind legs of their prey ; sometimes they are able to 
slip the noose over the leg as the creature lifis it; at others, 
they place the noose on the ground, and lift it immediately the 
elephant places his foot within it. The next thing is to secure 
the other end of the rope t» a tree strong enongh to withstand 
the struggles of the captured elephant. Sometimes this is easily 
accomplished by a tree being near at hand ; at others, it may 


cost the trackers a sharp run, pursued by the captive, until — 
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they arrive at aome suitable spot make. him fast... To make 
sure of him, all his fect have to be secured,.and when. this is 
done, a shelter is run up to shade him from the heat of the sun; 
a plentiful supply of provisions is. procured, and the trackers 
quietly wait until the rage. of their victim shall have. exhausted 
itself, and he is so far tamed as to be entrusted with enough 
liberty to march to perpetual bondage, This is a work of time, 
of experience, and of great care; force is out of the question, 
and success depends on the shrewdness of the captors—the 
superiority of reason over instinct. 

Elephants, however, are not only captured singly; they are 
taken by dozens and by scores. To effect so extensive a cap- 
ture a strong enclosure is made, called the corral—derived 
from the Portuguese word for cattle-pen—about 500 feet in 
length, half the breadth, and fifteen feet in height. It is very 
strongly built, and the enclosure is left open at one end, which 
is filled with sliding bars. Into this enclosure the elephants are 
gradually driven ; the trackers making a wide circuit for miles 
around, and slowly but surely driving the elephants into the 
trap. The operation of driving the elephants into the trap 
sometimes occupies two or three months; but at length it is 
accomplished. The poor brutes, alarmed by pursuit in the day, 
and by the glare of torches at night, are gradually brought in 
until they find themselves in the trap unable to escape. Tame 
elephants are used to decoy them and to render them leas 
furious in the early days of their captivity. Within the enclo- 
sure, the elephants are by-and-by secured by ropes, just in the 
same way that a single animal is taken ; and during this opera- 
tion the tame elephants iend their valuable assistance, decoyin - 
and pushing until the wildest of the herd is thoroughly secured. 
We may readily imagine that, on finding themselves prisoners, 
the elephants are very furious, and try every means to ascape. 
These efforts on their part have been guarded against ;. and, 
finding them unavailable, the captives at last resign themselves 
to a sulky submission. They are well supplied with food, and 
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care is taken that they may not suffer, not only for the sake of 
humanity—for which the Singhalese are not remarkable—but 
because they would naturally be less valuable if injured in their 
capture. The engraving preceding the present article shows the 
mode of capturing elephants in Ceylon. 

The forests of Ceylon provoke some curious inquiries, result-_ 
ing in the relation of some of the most striking adventures 
imaginable. Once upon a time, where all is wilderness and 


jungle now, there were native cities, villages, and cultivated 
lands. Some of these forests have been entered on most recent 
maps as “ Unexplored Districts ;” but the experienced traveller 
whom we are happy enough to have for our guide has pene- 
trated even into the depths of these deserted regions. Follow- 
ing his footsteps—or rather the footsteps of his elephants—we 
might, had we space, enter that strange wilderness where even 
the lower animals are, as it were, crowded out by the dense 
growth of vegetation. We must go with pioneers, axe in hand, 
to cut a way for us if necessary ; we must provide ourselves 
with food for many a day’s march; we must resolve to bear 
fatigue and endure privation, and perhaps encounter peril. The 
scenery is very grand; and the remains of ancient cities and 
huge tanks mark the skill and energy of the old inhabitants of 
Ceylon. Some of these monuments are singularly interesting, 
and deserve to be classed with more celebrated remnants of 
antiquity. ‘There is the Alu Wihara, the temple in which, two 
thousand years ago, the doctrines of Buddha were reduced to 
writing by order of a Singhalese king. There is the creat 
temple at Dambool, built under an immense rock, and being, in 
fact, a huge cavern—partly natural, partly artificial—hollowed 
rt. out of the rock, and ornamented with long lines of the figure 
of Buddha, some of them of extraordinary magnitude. The 
splendour formerly exhibited in this place gave rise to a name 
by which it was long known—that of the Cave of the Golden 
Rock. There are the remains of Pollanarrua, which, as they 
stand out—palaces and temples—on the banks of the quiet 
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tank, afford the spectator some idea of what a stately city that 
ancient capital must have been in former times, It is supposed 
to have been thirty miles in length by four in breadth ; and, 
from its delightful situation, was the favourite residence, for 
many centuries, of the Singhalese kings. There is the colossal 
statue of Buddha, nearly fifty feet in height, and carved on the 
face of a granite cliff at Aukana Wihara. There are the ruins 


of the sacred city of Anarajapoora— 


‘Where twice five miles of fertile ground, 
With walls and towers were girted round.” 


» 


There is the Brazen Palace, and the Palace of the Peacock, and 
the Sacred Bo-tree, said to be the oldest tree in the world. 
Whithersoever we turn there is something extraordinary, either 


as a production of nature or as a work of art, to excite our 


interest and attention. 

And the history of the Singhalese is scarcely less interesting 
thanthat of their island. Formerly, it was supposed the Singhalese 
annals were devoid of any attractive feature ; and, ignorant of 


~ 
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their true character, some of our scholars have treated them very 
contemptuously. Our worthy guide, on the contrary, has closely 
investigated the history of Ceylon, and given us the result of his 


labours in a form both cireumstantial ‘and comprehensive. -He \ 
has carefully examined native manuscripts of an ancient date, . 
and traces the true history up to a period seven hundred years | 
before the birth of Christ. Beyond this, there is much that is 3 


obviously fabulous—the regions of cloud-land, into which no 
grave historian would care to enter. It appears that the earliest 
inhabitants of Ceylon were invaded and overcome by a powerful 
nation from Bengal. The conquerors brought with them the 
faith of Buddha, and the subsequent history is more or less allied 

ith the progress of this form of heathenism. Thus it comes to 
pass that ruined temples and broken tanks form the chief ruims 
in the island. The tanks were constructed in conformity with 
the Buddhist creed, for the “ enjoyment of men and aniimals ;”’ 
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the temples and priest-houses, or monasteriés, were built for the 
ministers of religion, who exercised a sway similar to that of the 
Roman Catholic Church over the destinies of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. We read in Singhalese history, first of all, of a 
great dynasty of kings, which lasted for a considerable period, 
during which the Bengal invaders were permanently settled in 
the island, This was succeeded by a lower line of kings, under 
whom the prosperity of the island declined. Of the sixty-two 
sovereigns who reigned from a.p. 301 to a.p. 1153, nine were 
slain by their relatives, 4wo were driven into exile, one was killed 
by the Malabars, and four committed suicide. ; 

The Malabars were gradually making encroachments on Cey- 
lon all through the time of the lower kings. They infested its 
coasts, they swarmed in its towns and cities, they endeavoured, 
by force and fraud, to occupy every office of state, and to take 
possession of the best part of the country. They did nothing 
for the good of the people or the prosperity of the island, but 
recklessly persevered in their efforts to subdue both, and gained 
complete ascendancy—like the Danes of old in England—until 
Prakrama Balm, a Singhalese Alfred, rose up and liberated his 
eountry from these marauders. It appears, however, that they 
renewed their exertions for supremacy after the death of Prak- 
rama Balm, and active hostilities were going on when the Portu- 
guese appeared upon the coasts of Ceylon. 

The Portuguese first approached Ceylon in 1505, They soon 
satisfied themselves as to the wealth and importance of the island, 
and, after a friendly visit, which assured them that the country 
was worth possessing, descended upon it, and by fire and sword, 
as well as by treaty and by missionary effort, endeavoured, and 
toa great extent succeeded, in establishing themselves in the 
island. The Roman Catholic missionaries preached with zeal 
and enenzy ; the result of their labour is still seen in the strong 
hold which Catholicism has upon the minds of large numbers of 
the Singhalese. Bit the instructions upon which they acted 
were not only to preach, but, that failing, to propagate their 
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religion with the sword! The bigotry, rapacity, and cruelty of 
the Portuguese led to a long and desolative warfare. The most 
horrible cruelties were committed ; Singhalese, Buddhists, and 
toman Catholics rivalling each other in their enormities. 
~ In 1602 the Dutch came to Ceylon. They were not aggres- 
sive. They wanted to trade; they came not to quarrel about 
doctrines, but to turn dollars. In course of time they succeeded 
in ridding Ceylon of the Portuguese, and were even content to 
submit to every kind of humiliation, so long as they were per- 
mitted to buy and sell and get gain. They defeated themselves, 
for the profit was not equal to their expectations ; Singhalese 
and Dutch grew weary of one another, and the latter surrendered 
Colombo to the English without a struggle. 
. From the days of Queen Elizabeth to those of Her Majesty now 
upon the Throne, the English have had intercourse with Ceylon. 
In 1795, during the war between the Dutch and English, 
Ceylon, then held by the former, fell into the possession of the 
East India Company. A rebellion, which occurred soon after- 
wards, induced the British Government to take the executive 
into its own hands, and to render Ceylon a colony of the Crown. 
Notwithstanding the troubles which have since taken place, the 
progress of the salutary measures introduced has been most satis- 
factory. Neither bigotry nor avarice, neither frigid apathy nor 
fiery zeal, neither provocation nor submission have marked our 
intercourse with the people. Trade and commerce have been 
encouraged ; equitable laws have been introduced, and compul- 
sory labour has been abandoned ; trading monopolies have been 
extinguished, and a legislative council established : more, and 
better than all, pure and undefiled religion has been promul- 
gated—not with the wild sword law of the Portuguese—not 
with the stolid indifference of the money-making Dutch settlers, 
but by faithful and devoted men, willing to preach “ Christ and 
him crucified.” 
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ENGLAND'S SIX JOHNS. 
JOHN HOWARD, THE MINISTER OF GOOD. 
(Continued from page 290.) 


Howarp's son was old enough to be sent to a ladies 
school; his father travelled on the continent, carrying with 
him the miniature of his wife, and a certain paper written 
by her ; this paper was a dedication of herself to God ; and the 
pious husband not only signed it himself, but wrote others 
similar at «different places and times. It was this spirit of 
Gonaecration to Chriat that carried Howard through tmal, and 
strengthened him in duty. He was not his own, he was bought 
with a price. He wrote :—‘“ Health, time, powers of mind, 
worldly possessions are from God. Do I consecrate them all to 
Him? So help me, QO my God.” His diary also tells how hi 
righteous soul was vexed abroad with broken Sabbaths and the 
ignorance of poor deluded souls. Paris he always called “ the 
dirty city ;” its domestic arrangements were quite opposed to 
his scrupulous cleanliness. Home was too mournful for his 
continued abode, and he repeated his travels; his return being 
always welcomed by his cottagers, among whom he visited and 
conversed with fatherly kindness ; his pockets always stored 
with pence for the children, and comforts for the aged and sick. 
He was careful that his kindness should never give trouble or 
take-up time ; and the surplus milk from his dairy was taken 
round to the tenants as well as freely bestowed. 

It was his custom to walk from Cardington to Bedford on 
Sundays ; and we are told that a murderer one Sabbath lay in 
wail for him : but on that day, Howard determined iOogo on 
horseback by another road—so wonderfully can God influence 
and protect the lives dedicated to himself. “He hard]lv ever took 
one of his daily rides without contributing to the welfare or 


consolation of some fellow-creature. It was his meat and drink 
to make his neighbours happy.” That John Howard became 
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renowned is no matter for wonder, nor that the office of high 
‘sheriff was conferred upon him. And now he had reached that 
wide door of usefulness which God opened for the powers of his 
eonsecrated life. Howard was a Dissenter, and as a Dissenter 
he refused to receive the sacrament as a qualification for his 
office: this the law then required, but the law was not 
enforced. He did not accept the office ta magnify himself, nor 
to enjoy the pomp of balls, processions, and bell-ringings. He 


remembered that the bells which rung so joyfully to usher judges: 
in were the same bells that shortly tolled the funeral knell of 


the poor trembling criminal. His first thoughts were of duty. 
What new powers for good did his office give him? And his 
mind at once reverted to the “damp den” on Bedford Bridge, 
already dear to him as the place where Bunyan laid him down 
to sleep, and dreamed. The sheriff's steps were soon on its 
gloomy threshold ; and when its doors flew open, what sorrow 
and woe they made known! Lodging-rooms without fireplaces ; 
dungeons down deep in the damp river bank, and the gaoler an 
extortioner who demanded five shillings before he would release 
even a debtor or an innocent person, his unmerciful fees 
being his only salary! Was this place an exception to the 
generality of prisons, or were they all alike? These questions 
arose in the aching heart of the compassionate Howard. He 
would go and see for himself. Forthwith, we find him in all 
the county craols. Alas! Bedford Gaol was one of the better 
sort compared with some that he explored. 
“« _____. Dungeons horrible on all sides round : 
No light; but rather darkness visible 


Serv d only to discover sights of woe, 
Regions of sorrow, doleful shades—— 


Sometimes he found prisoners rioting together, drunken and 
filthy ; the tap in the court-yard being the property of the 
gaoler. Sometimes he fotnd them chained together in cells that 
were not worth the name even of closets. Frequently he found 
prisons without water, without chimneys, and without drainage. 
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Straw was sometimes to be seen for beds; but it had often lain 
so long as to be decayed. No wonder that he heard on every 
hand of the “gaol fever ;’ and often stood by dying prisoners. 
Howard took notes of what he saw ; he was too prudent to trust 
his memory ; for the world should know these things. He sent 
the appalling facts that he had gathered to the House of 
Commons, who were astounded at his revelations. A new Act, 
forbidding the extortion of fees from imnocent persons, and 
promoting the health of criminals, was passed ; and Howard, at 
his own expense, printed copies, and sent them to every gaol- 
keeper in England. He himself says, “ By those Acts, the tear 
was wiped from many an eye ; and the Legislature had the 
blessing of many that were ready to perish.” Howard also was 
called to the bar of the House to receive the approbation and 
thanks he so richly deserved. His work once begun, it could 
end only with his life—that life which he had given to his God. 
Henceforth, his pretty home at Cardington must only serve him 
for a brief resting-place, a few days or weeks at most. Mercy could 
not sleep while misery cried ; and every day brought some more 
distant voice urging, “ Come over and help us.’ Wales, Lreland, 
and Scotland were each visited, and their dark places explored. ; 
but it was nearly the same sickening story everywhere, and the 
most frequent note on prisons in his pocket-book was, “ Damp, 
dark, and offensive ; no chimney, no water, no sewer.”’ 

It was very grievous to find that London was no exception to 
all this, for there only one prison was even provided with straw 
or bedding. And then to think of innocent persons being shut 
up for years in such horrid abodes, waiting perhaps for the 
assize which, at Hull, used to be held only once in seven years ! 
At Knaresborough, there was a prison described by Howard 
thus :—“ It is under the hall, of difficult access, the dooy about 
four feet from the ground : only one room about 12 feet square. 
Earth-floor ; no fireplace, very offensive, a common sewer from 
the town running through it uncovered. I was informed tliat an 
officer confined here took in with him a dog to defend him from 
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vermin ; but the dog was soon destroyed, and the prisoner's face 
much disfigured by them.” The poet did not exaggerate when 
he says :-— 


‘‘The rats brush o’er their faces with their tails, 
And croaking paddocks crawl upon their limbs !” 


Howard’s books “On the State of Prisons” were very startling; 
but there was no high colouring of facts. Each place was visited 
once, and again, and again, to ensure redress, and report 
improvement. Before publishing his books, Howard visited the 
Continent. He was very eager to gain admittance to the Bastile, 
but could not succeed. The secrecy of French punishment was 
a great difficulty ; but he saw several prisons, some of them 
better conducted than those in England. Howard was highly 
delighted with the Maison de Force at Ghent, where the inmates 
were treated much in the same way as now {fn our model prisons. 
Howard says, “It was a well-regulated manufactory ; and the 
prisoners were allowed one-fifth of their earnings. Cards, dice, 
and all gaming were strictly forbidden, and there were excellent 
rules for mending their morals, preserving their health and 
making them for the future useful to society.” The prisons in 
Holland also were satisfactory. 7 

Sut in his travels on the Continent, Howard met with some- 
thing he had not seen in England—Torture Chambers; and he 
could have filled a book with the variety of tortures practised in 
Europe. Hospitals, lazarettos, pesthouses, all were examined by 
the fearless philanthropist. His repeated’ visits made him as 
famous abroad as at home. The Emperot of Austria sent for 
him and consulted him, asking him his opinion on the state of 
his hospitals and -prisons, and although Howard told him his 
mind freely and plainly, he gave no offence, but received a cordial 
shake of the hand, and thanks for his information. One such 
invitation Howard declined ; when the Empress of Russia sent 
for him he told the messenger “ that he hnd devoted himself to 
visit the prisons of the captive, and not the palaces of kings.” 
It was the boast of Russia that no capital punishment was in- 
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flicted. But Howard believed that death in a more slow and 
cruel way, was administered by the shocking whip called a 
“knout.” He did not make public inquiries ; but went pri- 
vately to the executioner. His authoritative manner made the 
man in fear, but he bade him speak the truth without reserve. 

“Can you,” he said, “inflict death by the knout, so as to 
occasion death in a short time ?” | 

“Yes, I can.” 

“In how short a time ?” 

“ In a day or two.” 

“ Have you ever so inflicted it ?” 

“T have.” 

“ Lately ?” 

“ Yes ; the last man punished with my hands died.” 

“ How do you render it mortal ?”’: 

“By one or more strokes on the side which carry off large 
pieces of flesh.” 

“Do you receive orders to do this ?”’ 

Soon after, Howard himself saw a man and woman tied-to the 


whipping-post, and carried away barely alive. 


The righteous truly is bold as a lion. Prudence and 


courage were combined in Howard; and he was a terror to every 
evil-doer. A surgeon, who neglected his hospital, was asked, - 


“ Why do you take wages for work which you fear to fulfil? I 


shall report you.” And he was reported and dismissed. Howard 
carried. weights with him ; and he often found the prisoners’ 
allowance wanting in weight, a deficiency that they dare not let 


him discover on a second visit. 
He was visited when in Austria by the governor and his 


eountess, and that lady in a haughty manner, asked what was 


the state of their prisons. 
“The worst in all Germany ; espedally in the female depart- 
ment, and | recommend you, Countess, to visit them personally. . 
“I go into prisons!" and she swept rapidly down the stair-— 
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case, but not too rapidly to escape the words which came io her 
from above : 

“Madam, remember you are a woman yourself, and must 
soon, like the most miserable female prisoner in a dungeon 
inhabit but a small space of that earth from which you equally 
originated.” 

We must not, however, multiply ingidente that show the 
courage or the kindness of this Christian rhan. His last journey 
was to Russia and Turkey—countries which were looked upon as 
almost beyond the pale of philanthropy. _He had a conviction 
that it would be his last; telling his friends that it was a matter 
of no concern to him where he laid down his life ; the way to 
Heaven was as near from Cairo as from London ! After visiting 
Russia, he stayed at Cherson to visit the wretched hospitals 
crowded with dying soldiers ; 90,000 had died the year before ! 
Howard often acted as a physician and surgeon, and his medicines 
saved many. During his stay, a victory over the Turks was 
celebrated by balls and general festivity. In the midst of it 
a fever broke out, and a young lady living 16 miles away, fell a 
victim to it. The rain fell in torrents, but Howard went to see 
her again and again. His labour was vain ; his patient died, 
and he himself when feeling her pulge, was conscious of 
catching the disorder. He tried his usual remedies with no 
success, and then sat down in his bed-room before his 
stove. He had written the last sentence in his diary; it 
was this:—“*QOh! that the Son of God may not have died 
for me in vain. I think I never look into myself, but I find 
some corruption and sin in my heart: O God! do thou sane- 
tify me and cleanse the thoughts of my depraved heart!” A 
iriend coming in, thinking he was in a melancholy mood, tried to 
cheer him up. But he said, “Death has no terrors for me, it is 
an event I always look to with cheerfulness, if not with pleasure.” 
And then he asked to be buried near the village ol Dauphigny, 
saying, “Let me beg of you, as you value your old friend, not to 
sutier any pomp to be used at my funeral, nor any monument 
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or inscription whatsoever, to mark where I am laid ; but lay me 
quietly in the earth, plave a sun-dial over my grave, and let me 
be forgotten.” He requested the same friend to read the 


English burial-service over his body. Shortly after, he fell 
asleep in Jesus. 


“ Howard, thy task is done! thy Master calls, 

And summons thee from Cherson's distant walls. 
Come, well approv'd! my faithful servant, come ; 
No more a wanderer, seek thy destined home. 
Nor droop that far from country-kindred friends, 
Thy life, to duty long devoted, ends ; 

What boots it where the high reward is given, 

Or, whence the soul trinmphant eprings to heaven.” 


LM. 
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WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
No. VL—MIRIAM. 


“Let us mot be desirous of vain glory, provoking one another, envying — 
one another.’’"—Gal. v. 26. 


Tue character of Miriam is presented to us in three different 
aspects ; one of them very glorious ; two of them very sad ones. 

First, we find her, a precocious little girl, in Egypt—the eldest 
child, apparently, of homely parents of the oppressed Hebrew 
rece. Her little brother Aaron, only three years old, has fortu- 
nately been born before the decree was issued to destroy all the 
male infants of the Hebrews ; he may play about the house, or 
bask it in the sun or shade with impunity ; for he is 
above the prescribed age. But another little infant has been 
born ; a lovely, engaging, healthy, promising boy, whom the 
mother's heart yearns to save ; and the little Miriam, pariak- 
ing all her cares and fears, helps to conceal him three months, 
and becomes a little spy and scout, to warn her mother of 
impending danger, whenever a dark Egyptian face, lowering 
under a white turban, is seen approaching the humble dwelling. 
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This discipline fosters a kind of subtlety in her character: she 
becomes: prematurely old in her experience, actions, and princi- 
ples—can preserve a secret, practice a deceit, feign what is not— 
and.all, out of domestic love, exposed to a cruel test. 

At length the little fellow can be hidden no longer ; he grows 
apace, his lungs strengthen, he can cry and crow too loudly for 
safety. He must be got rid of ; but how? Jochebed is ready to 
say, with Hagar, “ Let me not see the death of the child!” and 
to sit over against him and weep. 

But affection strangely sharpens ingenuity. She weaves for 
him an ark of rushes, places him in iv sleeping, gazes fondly on 
him awhile, dares not take another kiss lest she should waken 
him, closes the lid—and softly, gently, deposits her precious 
burthen among the flags by the river’s bank. 

tance. It is not such a harrowing task to her as it would be to 
her mother, but she is grave andsad. Quiet and still, her quick 
eye takes in everything around that may endanger or protect. 
She sees a female train approaching the water-side, and perhaps 
knows the principal lady of the company to be the daughter of 
Pharaoh. 

It must have been an anxious seasor to Miriam as the princess 
drew nearer and yet nearer to the critical spot, and at length 
espied the little ark. She sent her maid to fetch it; the lid 
was removed, the lovely infant rer and wept ; and the prin- 
cess’s heart melted. 

“This,” said she, “is one of the Hebrews’ children.” 
Perhaps she had wondered how her father could make so 
cruel a law, and had grieved at its consequences. Miriam, with 
all her mind on the alert, sees the compassionate look, and hears 
the kindly tone, and ventures to steal up to her. 

“Shall 1,” she says, timidly, “go and call to thee a nurse of 
the Hebrew women, that she may nurse the child for thee ?” 

What a quick look was probably: exchanged between the 
princess and her maid! The little girl showed admirable pre- 
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sence of mind; and yet it can hardly be doubted that the 
daughter of Pharaoh guessed her secret. And she said unto 
her, “Go,” 

What difference made it to her that the foster-nurse might be 
the infant's mother? save that it gave her an opportunity of: per- 
forming two good actions instead of one; of saving the child’s 
life, and of returning him to his mother. There is something 
very charming in this spontaneous goodness. The young Miriam 
speedily brought forth Jochebed—so speedily that the pitying 
princess must have been blind indeed, not to discern thi 
mother’s flushing cheek and kindling eye. She makes:no trou 
blesome Inquiries—how she comes to be desirous Ol the charg 
of a young child just then, without having one of: her own? 01 
any question of the kind. If the poor woman /ias been so 
unfortunate as to have lost an infant by the cruel. law, the best 
way of healing her gnef will certainly be to supply its place 
with anothtr. Pharaoh's daughter simply says, “Take this 
child away and nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 

So that the poor woman not only got her own child back again, 
but was pac for nursing it! That little cottage was thenceforth 
a safe and h Apps place. No child-slayer could cross that thres- 
hold, for the princess's adopted son was nursed within the 
dwelling. And Jochebed's face would lose its look oft care, and ’ 
Amram would return cheerfully from his toil, and Miriafn would 
watch and play with her two brothers without fear. And so 
time en till the child orev beyond nurse s charge ; and 
Jochebed then carned him to the princess, who adopted him for 
her son, and gave him the name of Moses, or “drawn forth,” in 
remembrance of her drawing him out of the water. 

- It mpst hav been with mingled. feelings that th poor woman 
returned to her home. Her child was provided for; but he 
would be trained up among idolators, the enemies of his race. 
What was it to her that he would be ean fully instructed in all 
the wisdom, of the Egcyptians—and of worldly wisdom they 
had much—sinc thi wa) Ss were not (yo way | 
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*V ears passed ; and probably he was very little encouraged to 


visit or inqu ire about his family or his people. Put, atfory 


ars of age, when he had become a free agent, and when his 


id protectress, probably, was dead, ‘it came into his heart to ij 


t his brethren. the children of Israel.” His way took him 
lh those painful scenes where the Hebrews were bending 


Eeyptian bondage; “and, seeing one of them suffer 


nite. he det him. ‘stil venged him that Wis OP Press 
smote the Egyptian.” “Tle supposed,” says St. Stephen, ; 
brethren would shave understood -how that God by fe 
l would dehy them, but th y understood not; and, th 


xt day. on his interferime between two Israelites who wi 
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trethren, he that did the other wrong taunted Moses by askiii 
him if he were going to slay him, as he slew the Lgyptian yes 
might be endangered by it, fled to the land of Midian, where hi 


marricd Zipporah. the daughter of Jethro, and dwelt forty vears. 


terday, The story had got about ; and Moses, fearing Ins life 


Zipporalh’s father was priest of Midian. Now, the Midianites : 
were idolators, and it does not appear that Jethro was other 


than an idolatrou: riest. or that his dauchter was othe) than 
idolatress ; yet the greater portion of Moses’ life in Leypt had 
’ 


religion dwelt in Ins heart ;.and probably, during forty years of | 


itercourse he might teach both his wife and Ins father-in-law 
something of the knowledge of the God of his fathers—histori | 
ily, at any rate, even if they remained unconverted. 
Meantime Pharaoh died; and another Pharaoh, equally crue! 
the Israelites, reigned in lis stead. But the set time had 
w ocome when the Lord meant to deliver His people. He 
ppeared to Moses in the burning bush, as he was keeping his 
ither-1n-law’s flo KS at the foot of Horeb, and “ took him from 
he sheep-folds to guide His people Israel.” : 
uring these long years, we are told nothing of Miriam ; but | 


re know that, as she was Moses’ elder sister, she must now b 
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upwards of eighty years of age, though apparently, like Sarah, 
she possessed many of the attributes of a much younger time. 
We are not even told if she were married ; though the Jewish 
teadition is, that she was the wife of Hur. But her course. 
though unrecorded, could not have been inglorious ; for, at the 
next mention of her, we find her called “ Miriam the prophetess, 
the sister of Aaron.” Not of Aaron and Moses, because Moses 
had disappeared many years from among his people, and no one 
knew if he were alive or deal—probably had forgotten him ; 
but Aaron was alive and active among them, a man of weight in 
Ins tribe ; arid Miriam was therefore distinguishable from other 
women of her name, both as being a prophetess and as being 
“the sister of Aaron.” The prophet Micah represents the Lord 
himself as saying to His people, “1 sent before thee Moses, 
Aaron, and Miriam.” She had _ probably, therefore,’ been 
honoured to bear testimony to the authenticity of her brothers’ 
mnission and to the approaching deliverance of the Israelites, 
by means of direct revelations vouchsafed to herself. 

Now, what an honour this was! Even though, like Cas- 
sandra, she raised her voice to incredulous ears, she was not the 
bess dignified in being made the mouthpiece of God's will to His 
children. Whether they would hear or whether they would 
forbear, er vocation remained the same—to “cry aloud and 
spare not;”” to encourage the hope of approaching relief; to 
enjoin to subimissfon under present chastisement ; to awaken to 
humiliation, contrition, and prayer; to assure of a speedy and 
glorious emancipation. And when she had done this, among 
the dwellings of her dejected, faithless people, perhaps she went 
home, to sit among the ashes and cry, “ Who hath believed ou 
report ; and to whom is the arm of the Lord revealed?” “They 
daily mistake my words ; all that they seek is to do me evil: 
6 am become. also a reproach unto them ; they that look upon 
me shake their heads.” 

Yes! the gifted Miriam may have mourned in her prayer, and 
been vexed. phe may have questioned her own calling, and 
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doubted whether it were not a delusion, and whether, even sup- 
posing it real, the humblest knitter and spinner, who refrained 
from exercising herself in great matters that were too high for 
her, were not better and happier than she. We say it may have 
heen so, because we know it could hardly fai to have been sa, 
from the very nature of the human character, Look into the 
history of God's most chosen prophets and servants: see how 
they were disbelieved by others, and driven almost to disbelieve 
in themselves. Hear David, who spoke in words like these— 
“As for me, I am a worm and no man—the drunkards make 
sonvs on me—even from my youth up, thy terrors have | suf 
Hear Moses—“ Wherefore hast 
thou afflicted thy servant? and wherefore have I not found 


fered with a troubled mind.’ 
favour in thy sight 4 If thou deal thus with me, kill me, I pray 
thee, out of hand, and let me not see my wretchedness.” This 
was spoken, not in impatience, but in deep dejection and broken 
ness of heart. Thus, Jeremimh—* Let mine eyes run down witk 
tears night and day.” And if men ‘that were chosen instru 
iments were thus sensitive, what wonder if a woman were so, 4 
she first prophesied to incredulous ears and then went home and 
wept ! 

But cheer up, desponding and despised one! Already there 
are some few Who believe in thee, and soon there shall be more 
and eventually. they shall a// own that thou didst not prophesy 
falsely. And meanwhile God protects, and upholds, and encou 
raves, even while he thus chastens thee—His hidden one ! 

“Tor the horse of Pharaoh went in with his chariots and lis 
horsemen into the sea, and the Lord brought again the waters of 
the sea upon them ; but the children of Israel went on dry land 
in the midst of the sea. And Miriam the prophetess, the sister 
of Aaron, took a tunbrel in her hand ; and all the women went 
out after her with timbrels and with dances. And Miriam 
answered them—Sing ye to the Lord, for He hath triumphed 
vloriously : the horse and his rider hath He thrown into the 
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Now, is it not sad, to see the weakness of poor, sinning, erring 
humanity in exalted natures! Here is Miriam triumphant, fol- 
lowed by all the women of Israel, who, doubtless, gave precedence 
to her from that day, and no longer disputed her being a chosen 
servant of the Lord. Here is Miriam triumphant; and next we 
find Miriam envious, contentious, provoking, and self-exalted ! 
How humbling a fact. Let him that glorieth see that he glorieth 
in the Lord ; for as soon as a man begins to esteem hjmself 
something, and to act as if he were something, immediately he 
becomes absolutely nothing in the eyes of the Lord, however 
his inflated pretensions may pass current for a time in the world. 

Moses, to be free, and without hindrance in his mission to his 
people and to Pharaoh, had sent back his wife and children to 
his father-in-law before he reached Egypt. Now, when Jethro 
heard of all that Gotl had done for Moses and for the Israelites, 
and how He had brought them out of Egypt, he took Moses his 
wife and children, where lhe was encamping near Mount Horeb, 
which was in the immediate neighbourhood of Jethro’s own 
dwelling, and Moses went out to meet him, and welcomed him 
with great respect, and his family with affection. Now com- 
nenced Miriam’s acquaintance with her sister-in-law, and she 
was not cordial to her. heir characters, education, and habits 
were, probably, very dissimilar. She called her an Ethiopian, 
which, by descent, she might have been ; but if she were, she 
eould not help it, and she was the objectot Moses’ chok Moses 
was the meekest man of all the earth, but now his home was 
disquieted by female contentions. Perhaps Miriam, if she had 
hitherto been his housekeeper, which, if a‘single woman, she 
might naturally have been, did not like giving up her little’ brief 
authority. Not content with w rangling in the tent, she drew 
her brother Aaron into the quarrel ; induced him to take it up 
with her, and to jom her in saying, “ Hath the Lord, Indeed, 
spoken. only by Moses ? Hath hi hoi spoken also by us {- 
“ And the Lord heard it.” . 


What solemn words! The Lor 1 


rays hears us when we 
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quarrel. He standeth behind the door, and notes every sinful 
word, and look, and thought! “ The Lord heard it: And the 
Lord spake suddenly unto Moses, and unto Aaron, and unto 
Miriam, Come out, ye three! unto the tabernacle of the con- 
sregation !” 

Trembling and awe-stricken, they obeyed— Moses, that gent- 
lest man, trembling, perhaps, as much as either ; for “a generous 
mind feels even its just resentment languish and die away when 
their object becomes the victim of severe judgments,” “And 
they three came out. And the Lord came down in the pillar of 
the cloud, and stood in the door of the tabernacle, and called 
Aaron and Miriam ; and they both came forth. And he said, Hear 
now my words! If there be a prophet among you, I the Lord 
will make myself known unto him in a vision, and will speak 
unto him in a dream. My servant Moses is not so, who 1s 
faithful in all mine house. With him will I speak mouth to 
mouth, even apparently and not in dark speeehes, and the simi- 
litude of the Lord shall he behold! Wherefore, then, were ye 
not afraid to speak against my servant Moses? And the anger 
of the Lord was kindled against them ; and He departed : and 
the cloud departed from off the tabernacle, and behold! Miriam 
became leprous: white as snow.” 

When persons were stricken with this loathseme disease, 
the priest’s office was to examine them and ascertain that it 
really was leprosy, before he condemned them to the sad fate of 
being separated from the rest of their species. Aaron, therefore, 
who was but too well versed in its tokens, looked on his sister, 
ind beheld that she was indeed smitten with this terrible malady : 
ind, filled with pity and grief, his gentler nature at once resumed 
its sway, and he turned humbly to the younger brother, whose 
pre-eminence he had so recently resented, piteously accosting 
him ith. Alas. my lord ! l beseech thee, lay not the 10 Upon 
us, Whe! in we have done fi olishly, and wherein we have sinned. 
Let her not be as one dead, of whom the flesh is half consumed.” 
And Moses, whose heart bled for her, instantly cried unto the 


Lond, saying, “ Heal her now, O God, I beseech thee 1” 
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But the Lord would not immediately be entreated of him. 
“Even as ye have done it unto this my servant, ye have done it 


' unto me.” Therefore, to make an indelible impression on her 


mind, and the minds of all concerned, He commanded her to be 
put forth from the camp seven days, that she might taste the 
salutary though sad influence of seclusion on her rebellious 
spirit, and subdue it by penitence and prayer. 


It was a light penance for a deep transgression—a transgres- 
sion deeper in so eminent a woman than in a less enlightened 
professor. Half the sins in the world arise from temper and 


from self-exaltation. The gifted are prpne to conceit, and their 
inferiors to envy and jealousy. 


“ Alas! how light a cause may move 
Dissension between hearts that love! 
Hearts, that the world in vain has tried, 
And sorrow but more closely tied ; 
That stood the storm when waves were rough, 
Yet in a sunny hour fall off! 

' Like ships that have gone down at sea 
When heaven was all tranquillity. 

A something, light as air—a look— 

A word unkind or wrongly taken, 

Oh, love that tempests never shook, 

A breath, a touch like this has shaken ! 
And rader words will soon rush in 

To spread the breach that words begin, 
And eyes forget the gentle ray 

They wore in friendship's smiling day, 
And voices lose the tone that shed 

A tenderness round all they said ; 
Till, fast declining, one by one, 

The sweetnesses of love are gone ; 

And hearts, so lately mingled, seem 
Like broken clouds, or like the stream 
That smiling left the mountain's brow, 
As though its waters ne'er could sever, 
Yet, ere it reach the plains below, 
Breaks into floods that part for ever !” 


This holds as good of domestic affections in general as of con- 


jagal love. How often do brothers and sisters who, in their 
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earlier time, seem united as the waters of the streamlet, fall 
asunder in after life and become waters of strife and bitterness ! 
Miriam’s fault comes home to all hearts and consciences ; Miri- 
am’s punishment was deplored (outwardly, at least) by all her 
people ; for they delayed their journey till she was re-admitted 
among them, and, with a quelled spirit and heavy heart, resumed 
her former position. 

Mark how bad example spreads. They were now on the very 
borders of the promised land, ready to enter into it, when the 
people at large murmured, not only against Moses, but against 
Aaron, who now tasted something of the bitterness of his bro- 
ther’s envied lot. Their provocation was so great that the Lord 
condemned the whole of that adult population to perish in the 
wilderness, and to wander about in it till the natural term of 
their lives had expired. Only Caleb and Joshua were excepted ; 
and, during the next thirty-eight years of their wanderings, the 
only recorded event is another rebellion against the authority of 
Moses, headed by his own first-cousin, Korah. Well might the 
meekest of men once exclaim in his troubles, “ How can I myself 
alone bear your cumbrance, and your burden, and your strife ?” 
Truly, had his portion been alone in this world’s glory, he had 
been of all men the most miserable, for he laboured for peace, 
and yet all around him, in his family and out of it; made them 
ready to battle. 

Miriam died. That is all that remains to tell. Miriam died, 
at upwards of a hundred and twenty years of age, on the very con- 
fines of the promised land she was not permitted even to see. She 
shared all her people’s troubles, but none of their glory.. Of this 
family, three in number, the most remarkable, the most gifted, 
the most privileged of their race, every one, even he who was 
the meekest of men, fell short of their intense earthly hope, 
because they fell short of that forbearance which God expected 
of them. Even Moses was goaded into “speaking unadvisedly 
with his lips !” and even Moses was made to pay the penalty. 

A. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF PARIS AND THE 
PARISLANS. 
( Concluded trom page 296. ) 

Tar population of the streets, those passing chiefly before the 
eyes of a stranger, consists mainly of soldiers, priests, and old 
women, with a sprinkling of police, blouses, and bonnes. Let us 
briefly sketch pur impressions of the characteristics of these 
classes. 

We are not prepared with any statistics of the French army, 
but that it is enormous may be inferred from the crowds of sol- 
ders everywhere to be met with, in addition to the numbers m 
garrison towns, and serving in Algiers. The men, as a body, 
bear no comparison to ovr soldiers, they are not so well built, so 
good-looking, nor so well dressed. They have mostly a half- 
starved, famished look, with long attenuated faees, from which 
all whisker is scrupulously banished, nothing but a moustache 
being allowed. This gives their faces a naked, miserable look, 
and by no means adds to their personal appearance. We ob- 
served the same fact in connection with the priests and police, and 
all official servants ; no whiskers are allowed, but must be kept 
clean shaved off, and thus they exhibit a species of physiognomy 
familiarly known as “lantern-jawed” which certainly could not 
be matched in this untry. 

We were informed that the Government-pay to the soldiers is 
so small, that after they have discharged the regimental claims 
for their daily rations, they have only one sou per day left. The 
Government, however, have hit upon a happy expedient for 
doubling this at the expense of the public. Whatever a soldier 
requires he can buy at half the usual price, and the shopkeeper 
must at his peril serve him on these terms. Thus, does the sol 
dier want a cigar price four sous, he obtains it for two ; if he 
rides in omnibus, voiture, or by railway, in either case he pays 
only half the fare, and wherever he goes, whatever he buys, 1s 
entitled to this privilege. 
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The next most numerous class are priests, who, with shovel 
hats and clerical bands, cross your path continually. Of these, 
we can only say in passing, that we charitably hope they are as 
rood as they leok. Considering their numbers im proportion to 
the people, the Parisians ought to be. well instructed in religion 
and ethics—if they are, and Paris presents a fair sample of the 
influence of Reman Catholicism generally, then we devoutly 
thank God that this is a Protestant land, and not priest-mdden, 
r governed by priest-craft. 

In connection with the women, the least noticeable feature is 


their faces—the most striking, their dress. Few of those who 


came under our observation would bear comparison in point of 


personal beauty with the women of this country. Irom various 
causes, which we cannot now stay to specify, they have mostly 
in appearance of premature old age, and lack that fair, delicate 
complexion with which we are so familiar here. But, on the 
ther hand, it must be confessed that in the matter of dress 
our female friends might, with advantage, imitate them. We 
make no pretence to critical acumen upon this point, and should 


be loth to venture an opimion as to what ladies should or should 


not wear, but we know that the superiority of the French women - 


in neatness, cleanliness, and good taste in dress, unmediately 
struck us. Their dresses fit them—which is saying a good deal 

though often smart, are not offensively gaudy, and are scrupu- 
lously clean. Few, very few indeed, im the summer months 
wear bonnets, but simply caps, and’some even dispense with 
these. This at first looks singular, but S00D, @5 the Cye gets 
wecustomed to the novelty, there is something attractive in the 
wht. If we were learned in the technicalities of millinery wi 
would endeavour to describe sOine of the singular shapes and 
lorms of caps in vogue, but we despair of success. Some are 
precisely like a sugar-loaf, with high conical crown: others, 
worn by runs, have a projecting peak round the face like a 
bonnet, and oceasionally the lappets are turned back over the 
head, and are pinned on the top, producing an effect more sin- 
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Add to thet they carry 


with their hands th their pockets, and 
Will Chriows. They however, models of 


eapécially to forsigner, and will readily 


i bwo three length to show the way. 
however, particulariaing each class, we may 


that fo us the nicst prominent characteristic of Parisian 


appeated to be superficiality. There is no depth of cha- 
Specter: no stability of thought, but that frothy light-hearted indif- ' 


fatenve well expressed in the words of Scripture, “Let us cat 
end drink, for to-morrow we dic.” 
To the Parisians, the one thing needful is excitement, and this 
they find in the hot and eager pursuit of pleasure. Theatres, 
concerts, balls, gumbling-houses, masquerades, cafés, exhibitions, 
gli are constantly thronged by the thoughtless votaries of worldly — 
liappiness'; uot ‘once now and then, but night after night this 
yoand of excitement is kept up till it terminates, of course, m 
premature and death. 

“sient to stimulate and supply, and hence many places of amuse- 
thent are largely sapported by the Government, who are constantly 
promoting, also, some fresh scheme to amuse the people. Now, 
@ grand review or wilitery spectacle, then some national /e. 


Almost anything will serve as a pretext for giving a /éte. 
“The arrival of some troops from the seat of war, the news of a 
Victory, the vieit of a foreign potentate, the saint’s day of some 
notability living or dead, or anything equally frivolous, answers 
the purpose, and is feted accordingly. 

‘Oar last impression (leaving very many unrecorded from want 
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of space) 


wes 0 of we wan 
man. A Secling of honest in the tend of ow 


Parisien boast of hie glusous oly with ts 


his exquisite taste and keen perception of the beantiful—of his 
ekill in gastronomics and his polished politeness—he is welcome 
to them all, with every enjoyment they may be capable of 
imparting ; be ours the more substantial boast that we live in 
the land of liberty and. constitutional government, where free- 
dom of speech and an unfettered press pre not theories, but 
great facts; a land where earnestness of purpose and energy in 
execution are more valued than sentimentalism and intrigue— 
the amelioration of evil, and the benevolent supervision of des- 
titution and want, esteemed higher duties than the selfiah 
pursuit of personal gratification—a land where God, a spirit, is 
largely worshipped in spirit and in trath, and His holy es 
reverenced and observed :— 


“Old England for ever, 
No power shall sever 
My heart from the land of my birth. 
‘Tis the land of the brave, 
Which none shall enslave, 
Tis the happiest land upon earth. 


“Tis the land of the free, 
So it ever shall be, , 
Which no earthly power can bind. 
Ere Britons be slaves 
She shall sink in the waves, 
And leave not a vestige behind. 


‘‘Tf the African stand 
But once on her strand, 
That moment his freedom he gains ; 
A captive no more, . | 
He leaps on her shore, 
And hreaks from him slavery's chains. 
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“Dear land of my birth ! 
Brightest spot upon earth! 
From thee my heart never shall roam ; 
Bat gladly I’ll prize 
The blessings that rise 
From England, my country, my home.” 


ANCIENT SIMBON. 


THE BAROMETER. 


Watts in India many years ago, Mrs. C had once to go by sea, with 
her husband and baby, from one place to another which was not far distant, 
and ought only to require a voyage of a few hours. The night before, a 
gentleman, who was skilful in such matters, entreated them to put off 
going, because, from the appearance of the sky and of the barometer, he 
Was sure a hurricane was at hand. The lady would willingly have agreed 
to this, but their passage was paid for, the captain was not afraid, and as 
the voyage was to be so short, it was determined they should ran the 
risk. 

Before they had been an hour at sea, the storm came upon them with 
awful fury. We in ‘this country can know little of how dreadful it was. 
The poor lady and her baby were shut up in a small cabin, expecting every 
moment that the next might be their last on earth. Her husband had to 
be useful on deck, but every now and then he came below, and encouraged 
her to trust in God, when the help of man was vain. Hour after hour 
passed ; the lightnings flashed and the thunders roared around them, till 
as it is said of the storm Paul met with on his way to Rome, “all hope that, 
they should be saved was taken away.” The barometer was falling— 
falling ; oh how anxiously the sailors looked at it, and how their hearts 
failed when they saw how it was going down! At last Mr. C-— was so 
long away that his poor wife almost sank in despair, and thought he must 
have been drowned. The baby was crying bitterly, and she had nothing to 
give it, for all provisions had been washed overboard. She was nearly dead 
with fear and distress, when her husband came into the cabin once more. 
and though it was almost dark, she saw there was a look on his face 
different from the last time. 

She could hardly ask, “Is there any hope ?’’ 

“ Yes, my love, the barometer is rising !’’ 

Uh, the joy these few words gave! The storm seemed sti!) as wild as 
ever, but they knew by that simple sign that the worst must be past ; and 


as their little vessel had lived through it so long, they felt hope now that, 
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by the mercy of God, they might yet be saved. And though they were 
willing to die then, if He so pleased, yet they had much to make them 
rather desire to live longer, and serve Him in this world. So they lifted up 
their hearts to Him in prayer for deliverance with more hope than they 
had felt before. 

Then Mr. C—— went on deck again. When he next returned, the lady's 
first questiqn, was, “ What of the barometer ?”’ 

It was broken. It was wonderful that this had not happened long before; 
but it seemed as if God had kept the precious, instrument from accident 
just till it could give them a token to take hope and courage. They felt 
it in this way; and though they had still to suffer much—for many hours 
passed before t#ie hurricane abated so as to let them get into harbour—yet 
their hopes“never failed again. And long afterwards, our friend said, if 
she was tempted, in any time of trial, to forget that the Lord was watching 
over her and those she loved, she recollected the broken barometer, and felt 
reproved for want of trust, and then hoped anew.—Family Treasury. 


THE MISSIONARY’S GRAVE. 


Tuovan pillowed be the sainted brow 

Where not a blade of green can grow— Ks 

Though not one golden shaft of light 

Falls on its clods by day or night— 

Though Summer, with its shining wings, 

No fragrant zephyr to it brings— 

Though Innocence with angel tread, 

Moves not above the lonely dead — . 

Though beauty never drops a tear, 

Or thinks upon the buried there ; 

I'd rather share its loneliness, 

And moulder in the wilderness, 

Than shun the perils of that toil, 

Which, beautified with Heaven’s sui 

Can even charm the grave’s cold su, 

By making it a step to God. 
GILDENGATE. 
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GRANDMAMMA’S DESK. 
| (Continued from page 284. ) 
« A .oup clear whistle roused Edwy from his grief, and has- 


. tily brushing away his tears, he ran to the low paling separating 


our grounds from those of our neighbours, with whom we were © 


.. ‘very intimate. “ The boy who had called my brother was a good- 


tempered lad, some years his senior, had, on several occa- 
quently, had won his warmest regard. 

“JT watched Edwy as he leaned upon the fence, his fair face 
upturned to his companion. I was not near enough to hear 
what he said, but I strained my ears to catch the tones of his 
soft voice, yet when he came slowly back towards me, I drew a 
book from my pocket, and pretended to be too deeply engrossed 
in my reading, to have a word or glance for him. He would 
not come in, but hovered round the greenhouse, evidently wish- 
ing to speak to me ; but I would not look up. He tapped gently 
at the glass, and whispered ‘ Nelly, Nelly ;’ but though my heart 
thrilled to his voice, I would not answer. I heard and saw all 
his little devices to gain my attention. i knew he dare not dis- 
turb me more boldly, for fear of provoking my cruel words. I 
heard him murmur, ‘I wish I might go, I wish I might go, I 
should so like to go.’ I knew he spoke on purpose that I might 
hear him, and tell him what todo. I understood at once that 
Winters had asked him to go fishing with him. I knew it was 
@ forbidden pleasure, I was quite conscious what a tempta- 
tion it was to him. It was not the sport, but the spot and the 
company, that he delighted in. I knew also that if reminded 
i¢ was not right, he would have given it up at once, and that a 
amile, nay, less than that, if, keeping my ill temper, I had but 
Jeft the greenhouse, he would have been amply repaid for his 

intment ; for he asked nothing more than to be suffered 
to stay at my aide. Oh, what possessed me that I left my hittle 
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brother to struggle with the tempter alone, his sense of right and | 
wrong, doubtless weakened by the ingenious sophistries with 
which I had disguised my own wilful disobedience. He still 
lingered by me, softly whispering his doubts and fears, ‘1 sup- 
pose I may go,’ he said, looking wistfully at me; but I gave 
him no answer. ‘ Wintcrs will take care of me; uncle wouldn’t 
mind. It’s so hot here, and I’m so tired,’ he murmured plain- 
tively, looking in vain for one glance or word of sympathy. | 

‘“‘ | withstood it all, though my pulses were throbbing wildly, 
and I could hear every beat of my bursting heart—withstood 
even his last words, those words that cut me to the heart-—‘ 1 
know Nelly would tell me if it wasn’t right.’ My trusting little 
brother, how did I repay your implicit confidence ? Oh, how 
often have those pleadingly spoken words smote upon my ears 
since | 

“He had seen me rebel against authority—he had seen me 
voluntarily and determinedly sully my heart with acts of open 
disobedience, but he never thought that I could stand by and see 
him drawn into a snare laid for him by the most wily of tempt- 
ers, and not put forth my hand or raise my voice to save him, 
His companion called again, impatient at Edwy’s delay, and my 
brother hastened to join him. I watched his retreating figure in 
a sort of dream ; an immeasurable distance seemed to separate 
us, and yet I fancied he hovered round the greenhouse still. I 
saw Winters help him over the fence with his kindly laugh, that. 
sounded horrible in my ears. I hated, with all the intensity of 
jealous hatred, the boy who had robbed me of my brother, who 
was now holding his little hands as he gaily jumped him from 
his perch, now leaning on his shoulder, and looking into those 
soft hazel eyes in vain for a response to his own light-hearted- 
ness. | 

“ Then they disappeared, but still I sat motionless, with my 
burning eyeballs trying to pierce through the thick shrubs that 
hid them from my sight. I moved not, almost thought not, as 
I watched for those two figures to emerge from the dark shade 
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into that narrow path, beaming in the scorching sunshine, per- 
fectly treeless for a short space, then lost again in heavy foliage, 
and, to my view, lost forever. Could they have gone by! No, 
impossible. Had a bird but crossed that sunlit streak, my eager 
eye would almost have descried it. My temples throbbed with 
a dull, heavy pain ; the sun, reflected from the glass above me, 
was burning on my head, but my gaze never wavered for a 
minute. I saw them come at last, walking slowly side by side,. 
Edwy nearest tome. Winters carried his fishing-rod, Edwy a 
light basket. I saw Winters’ outstretched arm clearly defined 
against the deep blue of the sky as though pointing out some- 
thing to his companion. I saw Kdwy lift his hand to his brow, 
as though to drive away the heaviness that oppressed him, as he 
prepared to leave the sunshine for the gloom. 

“I, too, felt a sort of horror creeping over me,-as they ap- 
proached step by step to that dark, dense shade. Another minute, 
and they would be gone. Oh, when should I see them again 
come out of the gloom and cross the sunshine! They reach the 
edge of the bright path, they touch the darkness, they enter it, 
they are gone. I covered my face with my hands and rocked 
backwards and forwards in my agony. When I lifted my stream- 
ing eyes, they fell instinctively on the spot where I had seen 
them vanish. I started ; who was standing there, at the very 
place I had seen them last. I brushed away my tears, that I 
might be sure my overstrained sight was not deceiving me. No, 
there my Edwy, my precious darling Edwy, was lingering. He 
had turned back to take a last look at his sister, his cruel sister. 
He stood on the verv verge of the sunshine. I could not dis- 
tinguish his features, but his face was turned toward me. He 
must have been able to see that I was looking at him, sitting 
still and immoveable as a statue. Had I held out my arms to 
him then, I believe he would have come back to me ; but I made 
no movement, no sign. My relentless attitude must have said 


as plainly as words, ‘Go, go, I care not.’ Still he lingered, so, as 
if wearied even of seeing him, again I drew out my book, held it 
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up before my face, that he might see 1 was determined not to 
think of him. A moment's perfect silence ; 1 was not reading ; 
the letters swam before my eyes. I saw nothing but a little 
figure with clasped hands and imploring look; sunshine all 
around him, and lighting up his golden hair, while swiftly, 
surely, and noiselessly came rolling and surging onwards a vast, 
dense, shapeless mass of darkness. Then suddenly above, be- 
hind, on every side, thousands of voices seemed to breathe in 
low mournful tones, ‘ Nelly, Nelly,’ each passing away into a 
heavy sigh, while all the leaves and flowers trembled as though 
stirred by a sudden wind. Then came a sound like the rushing 
of some mighty thing. I shuddered from head to foot; the air 
grew denser and darker every minute ; I could scarcely breathe ; 
the wind roused and blew in hollow, fitful gusts ; the birds 
shrieked hoarsely as they whirled round and round, and struck 
their wings in terror against the glass. ‘Then, like a train of 
horrid things, every sound gradually died away in dismal echoes, 
while the darkness reached its height, towering above me in an 
awful mass, almost embracing me in its shadowy arms ; and as 
I thought it would have closed on me, and overwhelmed me for 
ever, it slowly retreated, diminishing before me, and passing 
away on my right hand. When it moved over the place where 
the sunshine and the shade had joined, out of the midst of it 
came a bitter, wailing cry. I wrung my hands in agony and 
tried to call on Edwy, but ere I could speak the darkness had 
glided away, carrying that bitter cry with it. When I looked 
again along the way, that fearful mass had swept on its course, 
there was no more sun, all dull, drear shadow, and Edwy was 
gone ! 

‘| felt stupified and bewildered, and my head ached oppres- 
sively as I left the greenhouse behind me, and re-entered the 
garden. The fairness of the scene was gone. The whole sky 
was shrouded in leaden grey, except where against the wind 
wild-looking lurid clouds were rapidly gathering. I wandered I 
knew not where, or how long, till the loud baying of a dog 
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startled me, and I found myself near the greenhouse again. A 
large dog burst through some bushes on my left, and stood barking 
fiercely at me. It was Edwy’s dog, and had never treated me 
so before. It seemed to my guilty conscience that he was re- 
proaching me for not having taken care of his young master. 
Beginning to grow frightened at the animal's glaring eyes and 
sullen bark, | hastily stooped, and taking a heavy stone from 
the ground, I took deliberate aim at my enemy. It did not 
strike him: but, as if perfectly aware of my intention, he stared 
at me in astonishment, and then, too magnanimous to avenge 
himself, he retreated into the bushes, giving vent to the most 
melancholy of howls, as though, after this exhibition of base- 
ness, he had no more faith in a single member of the human 
race. Meantime, the jingling crash of shivered glass proclaimed 
the force with which | had propelled my weapon. Terrified at 
my mishap, | fled, hiding behind the thickest shrubs, flying, 
as if pursued, dcross every open space, until I reached ap unfre- 
quented corner of the grounds, far from the scene of my disaster. 

“Then came the distant rumbling of thunder, while the 
lightning flashed vividly from the ink-black sky. 

“The storm came nearer and nearer, the thunder rolling on 
like the chariot wheels of some mighty host, till it burst in 
awful claps just above my head, the lightning flashing repeatedly 
before Iny eves. 1 had hidden myself in this secluded nook 
from the eyes-of men, but now I thought God’s vengeance had 
overtaken me-; and clasping more closely the trunk of the tree 
beneath which I lay, I closed my eyes awaiting the fatal stroke. 
My last dhoughts were of Edwy. I must have fainted, for the 
rain, which restored me to consciousness, must have been pouring 
in torrents for some time when I raised my head. I had escaped 
some matter of it, but still 1 was wet enough to feel far from 
comfortable. I was thinking what to do, when I heard my 
name repeatedly called. Nhad no intention of obeying, but I 
stood up to listen. Now the voice,came closer, till I could dis- 
tinguish the angry emphasis on the first syllable, then further 
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away till it was lost in the distance, as the caller wandered hither 
and thither in search of me. It was a servant's voice; and 
occasionally I saw her white apron fluttering among the trees, 
I waited till all was quiet, and she had gone in hopeless of 
finding me ; and then I made my way slowly toward the house. 
I had intended to have avoided the more frequented entrances, 
and sought a back door leading to the servants’ staircase, by 
which I hoped to pass unnoticed to my own room ; but catching 
a glimpse of the house as emerging from the shrubberies, I 
crossed the lawn ; I altered my determination, and made for the 
glass door by which I usually entered the garden. 

“The nearer I approached the house, the more I was struck 
by the stillness that pervaded it. Nota figure was to be seen ; 
and though all the windows were wide open, not a voice was to 
be heard. I stole a stealthy glance at the dining-room as I went 
softly by. I had left my aunt reclining in an easy-chair, one of 
my cousins on the sofa in his shirt-sleeves, and another in a low 
chair just without the door, fanning herself. Now they were 
all gone. I stepped in at the low window. The room looked 
strangely desolate. The book my aunt had been reading lay 
open onachair. My cousin’s feather fan was on the ground. 
A little white kitten had been playing with it ; but it rushed 
away when I entered, more in frolic than fright, and was now 
peeping at me from behind the lace window curtains. The 
room was so still that I heard nothing but my own breathing. 
I cannot tell why, but that silent, deserted room frightened me, 
everything frightened me. 

“T startled, and trembled violently at a low rustling sound be- 
hind me. I had no courage to look, my natural fearlessless had 
completely deserted me. I buried my face in my hands. All 
was quiet for a moment, then beginning again, till my horror 
grew so great I could endure it no longer. I turned. What was 
there to alarm me? Nothing but the wind fluttering the leaves 
of the book on the chair. I could bear no more. I left the 
room in its loneliness behind me, and passed through the wide 
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hall. I noticed a stain on the marble floor, and I stooped down 
to touch it, It was wet, quite wet. I walked on as in a dream. 
Another and another ; at every few paces there they were, drops, 
large spreading, starry drops. I came to the foot of the richly- 
covered stairs ; and there, all the way before me, lay those traces 
still, fallen here on crimson, here on purple, deadening and 
deepening the deep tints till they looked like drops of life-blood. 
Shivering I passed them. My heart seemed frozen and dead. 
“T heard a door softly shut above me, the rustle of a dress 
and the muffled sobbing of a child’ I tried to speak, but my 
lips refused to articulate a sound, till the wailing cry of the 
younger and the low expostulating tones of its elder companion 
were lost down some distant winding gallery. 
_ “T took the way toward Edwy’s room. I knew something 
had befallen him. I stood by the window outside his door. | I 
heard at intervals a heavy step within. I took it for my uncle’s. 
“ The Window against which I leaned shook in the gusts of the 
stormy wind, and every time it shook a shudder passed over me. 
I was cold, bitterly cold and wet, as I waited there that sullen, 
lowering evening—waited there to see my brother I haddrowned. 
_ “A heavier and heavier numbness stole over all my senses. 
From this time I recollect but faintly what took place. The 
door at last was opened by some one in tears, who whispered to 
me that he was almost gone ; that my father had been sent for, 
they feared he would not last until he came ; he asked tfor me; 
would I not come in ; and they had me in unresisting, half un- 
conscious, and led me to his bedside. I remember how his 
golden curls, damp and heavy, lay shining on the pillow. He 
seemed struggling with his last enemy. His face was marble as 
death ; but his eyes, when he lifted their silken fringes, were 
bright and restless. He made painful efforts to speak, but we 
could not understand him. | 
“They had been busy about him since he was first brought in, 
but now all aid was useless. A silent circle of impotent, pitying 
friends, we stood round him, waiting breathless, hoping, fearing, 
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praying, Oh! will his father come in time; oh! that he might, 
that he might. Then came a sound, wafted up to the eager 
watchers, of wheels and horses’ feet, nearer and nearer, in hot 
and urgent haste, on an errand of life and death Doors open 
ere the sound has ceased, an instant and a hurried step is on the 
stairs. He comes. Not aword is spoken, no hands are stretched 
out, no salutations offered. All fall back awe-struck to make 
way for the father, from whose arms the son of his hope and his 
love is passing away for ever. The little white arms are thrown 
up, but not, as before, in feverish weariness, but to find a resting- 
place round the neck of him who was the adoration of his dying 
child. ‘My son, my darling, my heir, my all,’ murmured the 
strong man in his passionate grief; but the bight eyes were 
vetting dull and the breathing moré laboured. He seemed uncon- 
scious of all the affection lavished upon him. Still was he trying 
to speak, but every moment strength was failing, and each attempt 
more incoherent. A look of distress came over his features ; 
every breath was drawn convulsively. I saw my father raise 
him in his arms ; and then he made another effort, lifting his 
eyes to his father’s face sorrowfully and sweetly, I heard -him 
say with difficulty, ‘ Papa—forgive—me.’ My father could not 
speak ; but he bent down, and pressed a long earnest kiss on 
the pale lips that could not rest till they had craved his pardon. 
When, after a silence, he bent again to ask him how he felt, he did 
not seem to hear. His mind was still working with what he had 
scarcely strength to say. At lastitcame. Every one bent forward 
to listen as though the words were faint and low, but they rang 
loud and clear in my ears, piercing me to the heart, ‘ Papa—love 
—Nelly—more.’ My darling! That Ll, the loveless one, who 
had shown him so little love,:might be loved with that deep 
strong love, that he had awakened in him who was stern and 
cold to all the world besides. Oh no, it could not be. Then 
he sank swiftly. His eyes were open, but dreamily fixed ; as 


though his thoughts were far away. I could not bear to see 
him. I hid my face in the bed-clothes, till I was roused by a 
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cay foam say poor litile brother: “Qh, no, no,’ he cried, 


Gusting wildly up; ‘Oh, no, please, Nelly,’ and his voice sank 
pitecus imploring tone. "My father drew him closely to 
“him, kiting the damp brow, and soothing him gently, till the 


“thy wetnory has haunted me from the time I was carried con- 
raving from thy room till now, and will haunt 
“ne from this ‘time till I lie on my dying bed ; aye, and on my 

“dying bed too. ‘What would I not give to be able to blot out 


bat one day from the story of my life!” 


her, and: taking last look at that golden curl, we went 


softly away, hand in hand, to grandmammsa's 
where we often sat. 
We took our places on the old-fashioned window-seat, and 


winding our arms round each other, 


on my Shoulder, and said, 

¥ don’t think I shall write that book now ; but when I do write 
any book but a copy-book, you shall have half of what I get.” 

® Thank you, Charley dear,” I ssid, “I promise you the same ; 
bat,” I edded, as an idea struck me, “when I do write a book 
‘will you help me 1” . 

Yes, that I will,” said my brother, rubbing his curly head 
up and down on its resting place like a delighted cat. 

get anything Sor it T 

Yes,” said Charley. 

grandmainma s 
the Your's Macazxn.” 

«Hurrah eried Charley, what famous ides.” 
Fira Gast. 
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A CHILD’S JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM. 


_ Tr was in the thirteenth year of the Christian era, in that part 
of the month Abib which answers to the beginning of our April, 
that a Jewish fumily set out from the little town of Nazareth to 
go to the holy city of Jerusalem, there to join with tens of 
thousands of their countrymen in celebrating the Passover. This 
feast was not then observed by each family in its own house ; 
but devout Jews above a certain age went up from every part of 
the land to the hallowed city, “where the Lord God of their 
fathers had chosen to place His name,” and there, according to 
the law of Moses, they kept the Passover. 

Let us in imagination join ourselves to this little band, and 
with them travel spots which have since gained a world-wide 
fame. On leaving the gate of Nazareth, they would have to go 
down a steep declivity in sight of the distant hills of Tabor, and 
Hermon, and Gilboa, and the lofty Carmel, overlooking the blue 
waters of the Mediterranean. It was in the lovely season of 
spring, which, in that eastern land, is earlier than with us. The 
trees are in full leaf; the fig, the pear, and the almond trees 
blossom. “The time of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard im our land.” In this month the 
little Nazarene children might roam through the valley at the 
foot of “the hill on which their city was built,” and gather 
many of the wild flowers common in England. The plains are 
gay with arum, broom, and asphodel, the scarlet anemone, the 
blue iris, and the small tulip of varied colours. The sweet- 
scented thyme by the green way-side emits its fragrance when 
pressed by the foot of the traveller. The air is hot as summer 
in the day-time ; but the mornings and evenings are cool, and 
even frosty. The travellers have a long journey before them, 
probably not less than eighty. miles; but they beguile the way 
with the songs of Zion and with sweet and holy converse, To 
one at least of their number, it is the first time he nas made the 
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journey, for mere children were not taken to the feast of the 
Passover. The youthful Jew has just completed his twelfth 
year, and had doubtless been early taught the origin and design 
of the festival they were about to celebrate. Moses enjoined 
upon the Israelites, that when their children should inquire what 
was meant by this service, they should tell them.the story of the 
wonderful deliverance of the people in the land of bondage, when 
all the first-born of the Egyptians were smitten by the hand of 
the destroying angel. ‘The travellers pursued their way, and 
passing by Nain, ‘or the Beautiful, would doubtless be joined by 
many. of their countrymen, so that by the time they reached the 
wide plain of Esdraelon, a goodly company must have gathered 
together. Here the elders of the party may have told the story 
of many a bloody fight which had stained that soil with, blood in 
the days of the Judges—that plain which has since been a battle- 
field for nations of modern times. The mountains of Samaria 
would then be -crossed, passing between Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim. Here the “Father of the Faithful” pitched his tent 
when first he entered the “ Land of Promise,” and Jacob, his 
grandson, dug the well which for many ages was destined to 
give plentiful supplies of water to his posterity. Once more, the 
youthful traveller, when arrived at the prime of life, sat by that 
same well, and unfolded to a poor Samaritan woman the great 
truths of the spirituality of God, and of that worship which 
alone can be acceptable in His sight. 

But the caravan lengthens as it nears Jerusalem ; and we will 
suppose that they take the road by Bethphage and Bethany and 
the Mount of Olives, those spots destined to be for ever memor- 
able. They enter Jerusalem in time for the preparation for the 
solemn feast. The paschal lamb, without blemish and without 
spot, of which they were to partake, is brought by them to the 
temple, there slain, and its blood poured out at the foot of the 
altar by the attendant priests. How little did the loving mother 
of that youthful pilgrim foresee whose blood should flow at the 
self-same hour of the day twenty years after—even that of Him 
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who was the “ Lamb of God,” slain not for one family, or tribe, 
or people, but a sacrifice for the sins of the whole world. 

The Nazarene family and their neighbours would remain in 
Jerusalem for the appointed time of the feast ; the seven days 
during which they were required to eat unleavened bread in 
memory of the hastily-prepared meal eaten by their fathers just 
before leaving the land of Egypt. They were not likely to stay 
longer than necessary in Jerusalem, for they were not rich ; the 


head of the family was but a carpenter, though his wife was of 


the royal lineage of David, how, alas! no longer on the throne 
which he once made so glorious, for a Gentile emperor had made 
Judea subject to tribute ; and Herod, the Idumean, and his 
successors had for some years ruled it by Roman permission. 
The streets of the Holy City were doubtless thronged by the 
pilgrims who were now leaving the gates in large numbers ; no 
wonder the party was separated in the crowd, and the youthful 
son was no longer seen by the side of his mother. Still, even 
her watchful affection does not seem to have been alarmed until 
at the close of the first day’s journey, when they were probably 
arranging for their accommodation for the night, she found that 
her boy was missing. He could not have been of an unsocial 
turn, for “his mother and Joseph,” naturally it would seem, 
‘sought for Him among their. kinsfolk and acquaintance.’ The 
quest was fruitless, and they sorrowfully turned back to Jerusa- 
lem, still “ seeking Him” on the road, inquiring from the various 
companies they passed tidings of the child, who, to the mother 
at least, must have been so inexpressibly dear. They re-enter 
the gates of the city, they trace their way through the busy 
streets ; again they tread the courts of the Holy Temple. 


Eagerly they scan the fivures and countenances in the froOUups ol? 


people there assembled. At last they desery a circle formed by 
venerable doctors or teachers of the law, and, sitting in the midst; 
they behold the lost son, “ both hearing them ahd asking them 
questions.”’ Oh, what a Bible class was that! Who that reads 
about it but must long-to know the subject of the questions put 
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; by the youthful hearer to the grey-headed sages ; who but 
( would fain know the answers given by Him to their queries. 
But we are told nothing more than that “all that heard him 
were astonished at his understanding and his answers.” But 
now the mother plaintively expostulates, “Son, why hast thou 
thus dealt with us? Behold, thy father and I have sought thee 
sorrowing.” Mark the reply. Possibly sorhe foreshadowing of 
4 the great future that was in store for Him had been granted 
them, for He said, “ How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not 

that I must be about my Father's business?” Still we find that 

“they understood not the saying which he spake unto them.” 

What a lesson may now be learned by those young persons who, 

from greater natural endowments or acquired knowledge, regard 

themselves as intellectually superior to their parents, look down 

upon them, slight their opinions and wishes, perhaps openly dis- 

obey them. How does Jesus, the wonderfully-gifted Son of 

Mary, act on this occasion? Does He tell His grieved and 

ie perplexed mother, that having found His proper sphere, hence- 
| forth He will no more assist in the labours of a carpenter, but 
| will enter upon the life of refinement and study for which He is 
so well fitted. Nothing of the kind. With all the humility and 

obedience of a truly intelligent child, “he went down with 
them, and came to Nazareth to ‘that obscure ang ignorant 
town, where He remained for eighteen years, until the full time 
4 came for His entering on His public ministry. Not only was 
He willing to go back to this life of obscurity, perhaps of toil 
and privation, but “was subject unto them” — that is, to 
Mary, His mother, and to Joseph, ‘His reputed father. The 
latter may never have understood ‘the wonderful nature and 
destiny of that youthful companion of His homely every-day 
life ; but His mother “kept all these sayings in her heart.” 
We find that Joseph and His mother previously to this had 
“marvelled at those things which were spoken of him.” What 
subjects must they have afforded her for reflection, and faith, 
and prayer! How she would call to remembrance the sayings 
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of the angel who foretold the birth of the wonderful child—the 
sayings of the shepherds who told of the songs of the heavenly 
host at His birth—the sayings of Simeon, the just and devout 
man who spoke of the infant just presented in the Temple, as 
“a light” that would “lighten the Gentiles and the glory of his 
people Israel.” And now Mary has the sayings of the child. 
himself to think and pray over.- But how does this sketch of a 
portion of the history of a child end? “ And Jesus increased 
in wisdom and stature, and in favour with God and man.” May 
each one of our youthful readers as they grow in years grow also 
in the knowledge and love of God and His Son, our Saviour 
Jesus Christ. May they be enabled so,to set the Saviour before 
their soul’s vision that they may copy His bright example, and 
knéwing that as He must have been assailed by the temptations 
incident to childhood and youth, He is aware of thejr strength, 
and is “able to succour them that are tempted,” if in sincerity 
and faith they look to Him for help. 
B. 
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Wiy mourn the tenant of a nameless grave ” 
Why for brute dust regretful memory crave ” 
Defits a grief like this, creation’s lord ? 
Such earth-born care can man’s high hopes afford ” 
Thus, self-sufficient intellect decries 
Affection’s work ; and thius the heart replies :— 
Slight not the humblest monument which feeds 
The memory of else-forgotten deeds : 
Of love, whose ministry attached and blessed 
A fond and faithfal, though unreasoning beast. 

J. B. T. 
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MISSIONARY PICTURES IN NORTH INDIA. 
NATIVE SCHOLARS. 


Curistian boarding-schools for both boys and girls form an 
important part of the mission work in India. Although the 
missionary daily preaches the Gospel, there still remains one 
class of human beings whom his preaching cannot reach at all, 
or but very partially—this is the young; and, therefore, whilst 
we allow that the direct preaching of the Gospel is the primary 
. instrumentality of making known the glorious religion of Christ, 
| yet a second instrumentality for carrying out our Lord’s com- 
mand is certainly education by means of schools. The results 
arising from these schools have, in many cases, been most grati- 
fying, as the following sketch, from the pen of our missionary’s 
wife, will tend to illustrate :— 

We have had some very pleasing instances of conversion 
; among the girls while they have been with ‘us, one.in particular 
| I shall speak of first ; she was an orphan, named Peerun, sent 
to us by a gentleman who had found her utterly destitute, when 


about ten years of age. Being naturally a very intelligent child, 
F she quickly learned to read, and from the first took great delight 
f in the truths of the Bible, and showed much anxiety that he 


little schoolfellows should do the same. I had at the time a 
Mahometan nurse for one of my children; this woman had a 
daughter about Peerun’s age. The child used to come and see 
her mother nearly every day, and became very friendly with the 
Christian school-girls ; one night she begged to stay and sleep 
with them ; this was granted, and before going to bed, I observed 
that Peerun and another Christian girl took her apart for prayer. 
The Mahometan child would not kneel like the other LWo, but 


she sat quiet and attentive whilst Peerun asked God to } 


them all, wo change their sinful hearts, and make them holy and 
good, in languagé so simple and touching, that I could not but 
inwardly exciaium, “I thank thee, Father, that thou hast hid 
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these things from the wise and prudent, and hast revealed them 
unto babes.” Before she concluded her prayer, she earnestly 
besought the Lord that she and her Christian companion might 
so conduct themselves that their litthke Mahometan friend might 
learn to respect the religion of Jesus. None of the three chil- 
dren ever knew I had seen or overheard them. Years have 
passed since then ; Peerun has been married to a Brahmin con- 
vert, and has become a mother; the other girl is a Mahometan 
still, alas! but she has never lost her affection and respect for 
the friend of her childhood ; she often visits her, unknown to 
her husband, who, being a strict Mahometan, would object to 
such an intimacy, and when Ajeemun comes there is generally a 
present in her hands for Peerun’s little children. 

Another girl, Kishtomony by name, was accustomed for years, 
unknown to me, to conduct a little private devotional service for 
the younger children before they went to bed.. They used to 
sing a hymn to begin with ; a parable or Bible story generally 
followed, and then a short prayer was offered. up. 


An incident connected with Maria, a third dear pupil of 


ours, deserves a passing notice, for it will tend to correct the 
impression that the natives of India are utterly wanting in what 
is termed delicacy of .feeling. As a general remark, it may be 
perfectly true, vet many a pleasing instance, like the following, 


has come within the range of my experience of the power of 


Christianity to refine and humanize the heart, when everything 
else has failed to affect it. On one occasion (it was a Sabbath 
morning) three of the girls had been behaving‘ very ill, their 
conduct made me very sad ; but as it was just then time for ser- 
vice | said nothing, but went to church. When I returned, I 
called Mana into my dressing-room to do some little thing for 
me. 1 did not speak to her. I was thinking how I should act 
towards the offenders ; my heart was full, and the tears stood in 
ny cyes : the child observed this - she looked wistiully at me, 


but evidently thought it would be am intrusion on her part to 
‘peak first. At length she reached down my Beéngalee New 
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| Testament, that stood on a shelf near, and, seating herself on the 


floor at the open window, began to read aloud, as if for her own 
benefit, the 14th chapter of John, “Let not your heart be 
troubled ; in my Father's house there are many mansions,” &c. 
It was the surest comfort her child’s heart could devise, and I 
need hardly say how the blessed words strengthened and sup- 
ported me, coming as they did from the lips of one I had myself 
taught, and at a time when they were so much needed. 
Kurriwan, another orphan, was sent to us some years ago. 
She had been the daughter of Mahometan parents, and though 
only about nine years of age at the time, was a zealous Mahome- 
tan herself. No entreaties or arguments could induce her to 
take her food with the rest of the girls; it had been prepared, 
she said, by a Christian cook, and would, consequently, defile 
her. I then tried what temporary starvation would effect, and 
the result was, she said she would rather die than yield. For four 
and twenty hours she tasted nothing, till at length feeling that 
perhaps it was not altogether right to interfere with her religious 
prejudices, foolish as they were, I allowed her to continue to have 
her food by herse}f, food cooked by a poor Mahometan woman, 
whom I employed for that purpose. This went on for a year 
and a-half, during which time Kurriwan used daily to receive 
Christian instruction, and made rapid progress in learning to 
read the Bible in two languages, as well as in acquaintance with 
its blessed precepts. The inspired Psalmist has told us that 
“The entrance of God’s words giveth light ;” and so it was with 
Kurriwan, her enmity to the religion of Christ began: to cease ; 
she loved His house ; her Mahometan charms and incantations 
were forsaken, and, in their stead, she often retired to a closet for 
private prayer to the Father who seeth in secret, and, last of all, 
came an earnest request that she might be baptized into the . 
company of believers, and be received as a member of the Church 
of Christ. I told her she must make this determination known 
to her brother, her only relative, and a bigoted Mahometan. 
She was ardently attached to him, and this was an ordeal she 
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was hardly equal to; she begged me to prepare him, at least, for 
the dreaded intelligence, but I thought it best that it should all 
come from herself, and thus appear in the young man’s eyes 
what it really was, his sister's own act and deed. And nobly 
did Kurriwan make her confession of faith, though her brother's 
anger was dreadful to behold ; he threatened her, loaded her 
with curses, and declared he would never see her more ; but the 
child stood firm, and on the following Sabbath was baptized into 
the religion of Jesus. Some time after, she was united in mar- 
riage to a Christian shopkeeper from the Mauritius, who, in an- 
nouncing to me the birth of his first little girl, in their island 
home, added, “ Of my Annie’s mother, I can only say she is all 
to me that my heart could have desired. I have found in her a 
virtuous woman, and her price is far above rubies.” 

These all are living now, happy wives and mothers, living to 
adorn the doctrine of Christ their Saviour; but there is one more 
of whom I would write, who has passed into the skies, and of 
whom we know, young as he was— 

“ That all around God’s angels crowding stand 
Greeting their brother: and Christ bending down 
From the great glory of His sapphire Throne, 
Takes his hand in His own, and whispers words 


Of welcoming, while smiles as lightnings gleam 
In all the faces of the Seraph throng.’ 


This was a little boy named Goopee ; he was twelve years of age 
when he died, and had been about four years in our school. 
Being the cousin of the catechist of the station, he was, as a 
favour, allowed to board with him, instead of being always with 
the other boys. As the catechist and his wife occupied apart- 
ments in our own house, many were the opportunities I had of 
observing little Goopee’s uniform kindness and great consistency 
of Christian conduct. Never shall 1 forget his thoughtful care 
oh one occasion, when we were suffering severe domestic trial in 
the dangerous illness of our own first-born. Whilst the child 
was at the worst, quite unsolicited, Goopee insisted on bringing 
BB 
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his mat and pillow upstairs each night, and sleeping on the floor 
m the hall, that he might be ready to fetch the doctor in case he 
wasrequired. This happened more than once, when the boy ran 
fearlessly in the dark night, and brought us the desired aid, with 
far more speed and alacrity than a hired servant would have 
done. At one time (it was about two o'clock in the morning) 
the doctor was regretting the want of a particular Indian drug 
which he wished to administer, but added, “ regret is useless, we 
must wait till dawn, at any rate, for native herbalists, unlike the 
; chemists of Lurope, close their shops at an early hour of the 
| | evening. Goopee overheard this, and exclaimed, “ But before 
4 dawn the little missy may be dead ; no, we must not wait till 
morning, I will run and wake up the herbalist, and make him 
give us what is wanted ;’ and, to‘our astonishment, the child’s 
mnportunity succeeded, and “little missy” is living now, and, 
&§ perhaps, owes her life, under God, to the kindly care of that 
oo Indian boy. All loved him, even the heathen ; one Hindoo lady, 
: who had an implacable hatred to Christians, made an exception 
m favour of Goopee ; for him (and he often went to her with 
3 messages) there was always in reserve a bag of sweetmeats instead 
dq of bitter taunts and unmerited reproaches. In the bazaar he was 
well known as a little missionary, and yet so mildly and gently 
did he dispute with the heathen shopkeepers that they were never 
ancry, sometimes, indeed, their arguments puzzled him, but then 

he always seemed to feel that it was his own reasoning power, 
not the Christfan religion, that was deficient, and after consulting 
his cousin, the catechist, he would return to the same men” the 
next day well fortified with answers to all the questions that had 
yj before proved too hard for his unassisted intellect. Sometimes 
an inquirer into Christianity would happen to call whilst his 
cousin was gut, when Goopee always treated him so kindly, and 
entertained him so well, that he rarely went away till after the 

eatechist’s return. 

But the chief feature in his character was his great love for 
the Bible ; his habit was to eat his dinner either before or 
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after his cousins, and during their dinner time he used to sit 
beside them with his Bible, asking the catechist the meaning of 
such passages as he had found difficult to understand ; for the 
same purpose he often accompanied him on his walks, and on 
one occasion, when the ecatechist had .entered into conversation 
with some other person, Goopee took the opportunity of slipping 
away, and was found under a bush engaged in prayer. When 
he went home for the holidays, he insisted on having family 
prayers in the house, and as his parents were mere nominal Christ- 
tians, and unable to read, the little fellow used to conduct the 
service himself ; or, whilst living’ with us, if the catechist hap- 
pened to be out in the evening, as was often the case, Goopee 
would read and pray with his cousin Rachel and the seyvant 
before retiring to rest. 

It was in October, 1849, that he was taken ill; his disease 
was one that caused him the most excruciating agony, and he 
was scarcely a moment without crying out with the pain, yet he 
asked those around his bedside to pray, and wlnlst they did so, 
he used to press both his hands tightly over his mouth, and re- 
main perfectly still. He was quite sensible, and aware that he 
was dying, but was not afraid ; when asked how he felt, he re- 
plied, “ 1 have Christ’s peace, and that is perfect,” and yet his 
bodily sufferings were so severe, that when at length the last 
struggle was over, we gave thanks to ‘God that the unfettered 
soul was freed from the poor agonized frame, and safe on its 
Saviour’s bosom. 

One thing might have been mentioned before, and that was 
Goopee’s marked attention to the services in the house of God. 


After his death, we found notes and short accounts of most of 


the sermons he had heard, though this had never been required 
of him as a task ; it had been done entirely for his own spiritual 
benefit. | 

Such is the simple and truthful history of a child of twelve 
years of age, born and brought up in a heathen country, with 
comparatively few advantages, for before he was sent to a 
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Christian school he was entirely surrounded by wicked people, 
his own parents even never taught him any good. “ Unto 
whomsoever much is given, of him shall be much required: and 
to whom men have committed much, of him they will ask the 
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more. 


We have had much pleasure in giving to our readers these 
“ Missionary Pictures,” which have been “painted’’ for .this 
Magazine by a lady who is herself a missionary and a mission- 
arys wife, and who, after some months’ stay in this country, 
will soon return to the scene of her irs. The writer was 
herself witness to many of the scenes described. We hope their 
perusal will lead our young friends—first to thank God for the 
blessings enjoyed in this Christian country, and next to do what 
they can to help the devoted men and women who give them- 
selves up to the work of preaching the Gospel in heathen lands. 
— Editor. 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH. 

Tux pre-requisite to all enjoyment is health. You are sick, 
and your little sister brings in a snowdrop from the garden, or a 
sprig of verbena from the conservatory, and you take it with a 
languid smile, and lay it beside your pillow, and hardly look at 
it again. Ansid your brother comes in and shows you a splendid 
present which has just been sent you, or he opens a letier and 
announces that the lawsuit is gained, and that you are heir to a 
noble property : but the pain just then is exquisite, and in this 
intensity of torture there is nothing you desire but deliverance 
from anguish. Or in the adjoining chamber a charming melody 
is played ; but you beg them to leave off, for the noise is driving 
you distracted. 

And 80, spiritually, there is no health in us; but the whole 
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head is sick, and the whole heart faint. Desire has failed. The 
soul of man takes no interest in the objects which once stirred it 
with liveliest emotion ; but whether it be in the dull discomfort 
of habitual ungodliness, or in the acuter paroxysms of sinful 
passion and guilty remorse, those objects which fill a holy 
universe with delight are the objects of the sinner’s aversion or 
contempt. And were you saying to him, “ Here is a pearl of 
creat price which your elder brother has sent you from the far 
country : this is a letter announcing that our advocate has gained 
the case, and secured for the members of this family the fair 
inheritance of Heaven,’ he’ would only listen with languid 
curiosity ; and were you inviting him to take part in any of those 
holy recreations which form the pastime of spirits pure and 
healthy : “Listen to this description.of God’s love. Let us sing 
together this psalm of thanksgiving,” the invitation would only 
vex him. 

jut Christ is the cure of sin. His atonement pacifies the 
conscience ; His spirit purifies the heart; His person,—the life 
He led, and the words He spake,—give new and endearing views 
of God. And just as in the days of His earthly sojourn, to go 
to Him was to be cured of what disease soever any man’ had, so 


now that He is exalted a Prince and a Saviour, it is to bestow 
repentance and remission of sins; and if you go to Him, what- 
ever be your nature’s malady, He will make you whole. If 
covered with sin’s leprosy, and ashamed to carry into a presence 
so pure defilement so repulsive, moved with compassion He will 
say, “Twill: be thou clean,” and that word of kind omnipotence 
will make you a new creature. If prostrate in sin’s fever,—if 
tossed with passion, and delirious with wild desire,—He will 
. take you by the hand and raise you up, and, restored and 
tranquillized, you will be able to minister to the Master. If sick 
of the palsy, — if bereft of spiritual power, and shut up in the 
shaking sepulchre of a dreary and disconsolate existence, trem- 
bling for the future, but unable to improve the present,—He 
will say, “Son, be of good cheer; thy sins be forgiven thee,” 
and like Him, who, strong in the infusion of a celestial happi- 
ness, “took up bis bed” and departed to his house, the 
Saviour’s pardoning word will fill you with immortal youth, and 
send you on your way rejoicing. —Dr. J. Hamilton. 
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OUR OWN WORK. 


“Anp must I aimless in my home remain, 
Bearing no witness for my risen Lord ; 

Nor gathering for His crown the precious gems 
That the dark places of the world afford ? 
Shall others serve the Saviour night and day, 
Whilst | in idleness waste all my youth away ? 


“ Day follows day in the same formal round, 

The hasty meal and hurried glimpse of home, 

Then hours within the stirring business-room, 

Where peace and quietness may never come. 

Weariness comes with rest when work is o'er, 

Or a brief mental! feast that makes me long for more.” , 


Thus spake a youth as in the twilight dim, 
He sat, an open volume on his knee, 
Containing records of great victories, 

More glorious than earth's can ever be. 

A saintly man the burning tale had penned, 
And finished with a prayer that God more help would send. 


Then with a mournful sigh he closed the book, 
And looked into another lying there. 

No well-known name was on its title-page, 

A widow’s hand had penned its words with care. 
‘Twas a last tribute to an only son, 

And for example’s sake-her simple work was done. 


A common life was his, to rise and pray, 
Gladden his mother by a loving smile, 

And walk in all men’s sight throughout the day 
As one who did not know the name of guile. 
Never to blush for Christ, but own His name 
As boldly as a/7/ would if all would do the same. 


And so he served his God! for all could see 

That he was walking in his Maker's eye. 
Nor did he turn away from sorrow’s sight, 

But stopped and tried to change, for smiles, the sigh. 
Sin shrank abashed before his look of grief, 

And care turned unto him, to hear of sweet relicf. 


The boy read on ; to him the book appeared 

A word from God, to bid him not forsake 

His present sphere; a voice did to him say : 
Murmur no more, t/is path I bid you take. 

In serving me you must obey my will; 

I placed you inthis path and say, Walk in it still. 
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He closed the book, and sat in quiet thought, 
Musing about his life from day to day, 

Until his eyes, no longer dark, could see 
Amid the thorns and briars, a narrow way. 
To-morrow, Lord, the work shall be begun ; 
Give me Thy strength, he prayed; Thy will, not mine, be done! 
And on the morrow was the work becun ; 

The gloom upon his youthful forehead fled, 

And all the light that round a Christian hangs, 

In that dull dusky business-room was shed, 

There was a work to do, kind words to speak, 

For many in that place were wavering and weak. 

All saw the change, and at it wondered much, 

They could not now believe religion sad ; 

For of the group within that office placed, 

His eye was brightest, his brow the most glad. 

And many gave to it a serious thought, 

When they beheld the peace and happiness it brought. 


He did not know the good work that he did, 

But often grieved to think that naught was done, 
But felt encouraged as he read again, 

The artless memoir of the widow's son. 
Treasuring in his heart one simple thought, 


“If this were not my work another would be brought. 


It was not long he had that work to do. 

A brilliant fire sprang up within his eye, 

A hue of weird-like beauty flushed his cheek, 

And in the pride of youth he learned to die ; 

And the same faith that had upheld-his life, 
Strengthened him in the vale of darkness and of strife. 


When God’s elect are numbered and brought in, 
When the angelic chorus is complete, 
Voices well-known to him will swell the hymn, 3 
That will arise to the Creator's seat. | 
Voices of souls made spotless in the flood | 
That he had told them of—the fount of Jesu’s blood. 
| WINNIB. 


1 THE JEW’S PALACE AT DAMASCUS. 


} Tats is one of the great curiosities of Damascus, and is visited by nearly 
| all travellers who find their way to that ancient city. The exterior, of the 
1 edifice presents nothing particularly attractive to the eye; but passing 
i through the arched entrance-way and ante-room, the spectator is amazed at 


| the exuberance of ornament and lavish display that meets his gaze on every 
| side. The ample, open court, with its trees and flowers, marble fountains, 
tesselated pavement, and richly-coloured fresco paintings on the walls, 
surpassed everything of the kind I had before seen. But all this was 
nothing in comparison with the more brilliant and gaudy show within, 
Each apartment seemed like a vast casket, lined with brilliant jewels and 
precious stones., On the floor of one room, I counted, in the space ofa 
square foot, thirty-three pieces of marble, of six different colours, and made 
. an estimate that in space of about sixteen feet square, being oue half 
the area of the floor of the room, there were not less than nine thousand 
pieces of marble, of variegated colours, all perfectly cut and carefully 
arranged in the forms of squares, diamonds, triangles, circles, ellipses, stars, 
and other symmetrical figures. 


a 


The walls were covered throughout with sculptures in alabaster and 
marble, with numerous designs in gilt and mother-o’-pearl, thickly inter- 
spersed with innumerable small mirrors, greatly diversified in siz‘ and form. 


i From the ceiling were suspended immense chandeliers, with long pendant 
| prisms, while the ceiling itself was decorated with paintings, raised bronze 
: work, and concave mirrors. These mirrors, reflecting from all sidés, from 
' | above and below, have the effect to multiply in appearance, and re-multiply 

| the gaudy appendages of the room, to such an almost indefinite extent, tuat 
the bewildered beholder seems to himself moving, as it were, in the midst 


of a glittering galexy of gems and stars. 


Thad always supposed that the highly-wrought descriptions of Oriental! 
| magnificence and display, which I had read in my boyhood, partook more 
of romance than of reality; but after my visit to this rich Jew’s palace, | 
; was ready to exclaim, as did the Queen of Sheba in view of the prosperity 
hs and wisdom of Solomon, “ Behold, the half was not told me: it exceedel 
| the fame which I heard.” 

| The venerable old Jew treated me very courteously, had coffee and 
sherbet brought, &c., but seemed to have little disposition for conversation. 
% As we stood together, beside one of the crystal fountains in which the goid- 
q fish were gaily playing, I said, Truly you have a splendid mansion, and if 


man's earthly abode may be rendered thus magnificent, what must be the 
abode of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, and all the blessed who dwell in the 
presence of (rod,:in that “house not made with hands, eternal in the 
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heavens." He made no reply. , The subject appeared distasteful to him, 
and I soon after took my leave. 

Poor man! thought I. Lazarus the beggar, who lay at the rich man’s 
gate, with no companions but the dogs who licked his sores, was richer than 
thou, for he had treasure in heaven, but thou hast no treasure there ; and 
when at last thy soul shall be required of thee, “then whose shall those 
things be which thou hast provided ? So is he that layeth up treasure for 
hit self, and is not rich toward God.” 

llow sad is the state of thousands of individuals, as well in enlightened 
as in unenlightened lands, who lavish great expenditure upon their persons 
and houses, mere earthly tabernacles that must soon fall to decay, while 
they leave their undying souls naked and unclothed, totally unprepared for 
death, and for the realities of that solemn eternity which is beyond the 


grave !— News of the ¢ ‘hurches. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The History of Moses: Viewed in Connection with Egyptian 
Antiquiti and the (Customs af this Times in which hie Lived. 
sy the Rev. Suite. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant 
Co. 

Tats volume does not profess to be a fresh contribution to 
(lie stores of information which already exist in illustration of 
the hfe and times of Moses. Its author has attempted, with 
considerable success, vO popularize the works of such writers as 
Wilkinson, Robinson, Stanley, Van de Velde, and others, for 
the benefit of those whose time or means may not admit of their 
studying those works for themselves. 

The introductory chapters present a brief sketch of the history 
t Egypt after the death of Joseph, the growth of the Jewish 
nation, and their bondage. ‘The successive periods from the 
birth of Moses until his death are illustrated from the numerous 
available sources of information on geographical, historical, and 
scientilic points. 


The subjoined extract will afford‘a specimen of the manner in 
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which the various details, briefly alluded to in the Scripture 
narrative, are explained by the author. -The subject is the 
destruction of the golden calf :-- : 


“It has been asked—how could this be done g0 as to make the gold 
potable ’ for, owing to its malleable qualities, gold cannot be ground, in 
the proper sense of the term. And, in reply to this inquiry, it has been 
said, that by a certain chemical process—namely, burning the gold with 
natron, of which there was abundance in the desert—it would be easily 
reduced to a calx, the dust of which being mixed with water would render 
it extremely nauseous, [ut a recent writer affirms that natron has no 
such effect upon gold ; nor is it necessary to suppose that the design was to 
render the water nauseous, but simply to make contemptible in the people's 
eyes the god before which they had just bowed down. All that Moses 
did was this: he first melted down the calf in the fire, and cast it into bars 
or ingots; he then stamped it, or beat it out into thin laminmw or leave: — 
an art in which, as Wilkinson shows, the Egyptians were well skilled ; 
and lastiy, he ground it into fine dust, the particles of which being very 


light would float upon water for hours, and, in a running stream, for 
days.’’—pp. 227-8. 


Amongst other topics, the author bestows a few pages upon 
the book of Job, and refers thus to the theory of its having been 
written bf. Moses to console the Israelites under their Egyptian 
slavery 


“ With this view of the case we agree, except that, instead of represent- 
ing Moses as the original author of the book, we think, ‘with several 
recent writers, that he merely edited it for the benefit of his people.”’ 


The spirit in which this work is written may be gathered 
from the following passage in the closing chapter :— 


‘Neither in Israel nor elsewhere has such a prophet, lawgiver, or 
teacher, ever arisen, save the Prophet of Galilee—the Son of God. Com- 
parisons have been instituted between Moses and other national aeevers, 
such as Confucius or Confu-tsee, Zoroaster or Zerdust, Lycurgus, Solon, and 
even Mohammed; but the laws they enacted are so inferior to those : of the 
Mosaic code that they are unworthy to be mentioned in connection with it. 
The latter, indeed, was not strictly the code of Moses, but that of the Lord 
Jehovah himself. It bears the stamp and signature of Deity. No unin- 
spired man could have formed it. It is so elevated, pure} and perfect, that 
its moral precepts form to this day the basis of every system of ethics 
acknowledged and acted upon by the Christian world ; and ifanything has 
been qlded to those precepts, or if they have been enlarged and expanded 
in their application to mankind, it has been by no wisdom or skill of man, 
but by the lips of Him who spake as never man spake, and who came ‘ an 
to destroy the law and the prophets, but to fulfil,’ ” 


The book has our hearty commendation, 


| 
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My First Concealment. By Rey. Witiam Curriz, Glasgow : 
W. R. McPitun. 


This is a book of warning and counsel for boys, and, under 
the form of a narrative, depicts the sin and danger of the young 
civing way to temptation. Considering how easily, even in those 
brought up under religious influence, one seemingly little fault 
leads to a greater, and afterwards to sin, young persons should 
be guarded against yielding to anything, however seemingly 
trivial, that would take them from the path of strict truthfulness. 
This little book may help them in this. 


The Workwoman’s Day. Religious Tract Society. 
A very pleasantly-written tale, showing how the Sabbath was 
observed among some dressmakers, This book shows how we 


can do good among those in eur own immediate associates ; and 
we commend it with pleasure. 


The Teacher: his Books, and Hlow to Read Them, By W. H. 
Groser. Sunday School Union, 


This little tract is the reprint of a lecture, and gives practical 
advice to Sunday School Teachers in their choice and perusal of 
books with a view to qualify themselves for general and special 
intelligence. Teachers will find this lecture to contain the result 
of thought and experience, and will do well to follow out its 
recommendations. 


OMNIANA. 


Soutrvepe.—Without the secret exercise of retirement you will lead a life 
of mind and heart dissipation ; a stranger to your real self and to serenest 
joy; superficial in your attainments, and unprotected by the strong wall 
of self-knowledze and self-control. Solitude must leisurely build up the 
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materials society throws into your possession. Solitude must catch upand 
expand the germs of thought society gives; solitude must mend the flaws 
and fill up the defects of character which society reveals; solitude must 
smooth the tempers society has ruffled, and purge away the evils society has 
left in the heart. Solitude, by contact with beoks, must bning ws into the 
society of the mighty dead ; solitude must take us “into the desert to rest 
awhile,’’—must burnish our armour, nerve our arm, and kindle our valour 
for the battle of life. Our highest life more certairily demands the silence 
of quiet thought and prayer than it does the excitements of society. But 
the truth is, man was meant for both. Always in solitude, we should be 
as sickly plants without the sun; always in society we should droop like 
plants in a tropical noon. Dewy nizht and sunny day, silent shade and 
open sky, solitude and society, are equally needed to the growth of those 
characters that are to be transplanted to the climes of eternal life. Even 
heaven itself, we beli¢ve, shall have its meditations as well as its songs ; its 
bowers of retirement as well as its august gatherings around the throne. 
And although here, amid the din of London, girdled with thé low thunders 
of its commerce, stunned with the beatings of the world’s tumultuous 
heart—even here, it is our own fault if we have not our daily and Sabbath 
1 pmoments and hours for searching introspection and quiet thought.—Rer 
John Graham. 


‘Spur -Coyquest.—No matter what your possessions or what your attain- 
ments, you can never know true happiness, nor true greatness, until you 
have learnt the art of mastering your rebel self. Show me. a man who is 
patient under injury, who endures insults without resentment, who returns 
good for evil, blessings for cursings, who feeds his hungty foe and slakes 
his fevered thirst, who loves all, and without envy rejoices in the prosperity 
of all, and without hesitation we say of him, Beho'd a greater than 
- Alexander is here! Show me a youth who has manfully battled’ with the 
evil propensities of his nature, who has bravely breasted the tide of tpmpta- 
tions by which others have been borne away, who stands ‘forth in the 
midst of a debased and depraved world, adorned with integrity, sobriety, 
chastity, and all virtue; and of him we say without ahy hesitation. 
Behold, a greater than Napoleon is here! He has conquered passions ‘that 
have mastered some of earth's greatest warriors, and brought into subjection 
evils that have led the world’s heroes into degrading captivity. —AHev. BR. 
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Published Monthly, crown $vo., price One Penny, 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY. 


A OOLLECTION OF 


SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
FOR THE USE OF SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS AND BIBLE STUDENTS. 


Mocs has been done in the last few years to aid teachers in the work of 
Scriptural instruction, by means of Commentaries, Notes, Maps, Manuals, 
and helps of various kinds. These, to a large extent, have been chiefly of 
an expository character, with little aim at illustration, and supplying but 

| few helps to pictorial teaching. Their primary objects have been to assist 
| teachers to an understanding of the truth, and the means by which it may 
| be communicated to the children; nor with an ever-changing agency can 
we lose sight of these aims, The Committee of the Sunday School Union, 
however, feel that they shall be aiding their fellow-labourers still further 
| by the publication of a Serial devoted to the varied forms of Biblical 
illustration. 
Science and literature alike do homage to revelation, and we have only 
to walk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find illustrations scattered 
| around us on every hand, Most Sunday school teachers have met with 
| some facts and incidents with which they were much pleased at the time ; 
| but in many cases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence 
they were derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustless 
supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use. 
Hence it will be the aim of the proposéd work to glean from the various 
sources opening around us such information as may tend in any way to 
illustrate or elucidate the Scriptures by reference to Oricntal Customs, 
Natural History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, 
Idolatrous Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical Criticism. 
| Sunday School Teachers, make this work your own; stady its contents ; 
circulate it freely; and enrich its peges, either by the results of your 
reading, or the incidents of your expersence. 


Contexts For JUNE, 1860. 
, Bricks made with Straw, Faith in Christ Preaching the Gospel 
Consecration to Christ | Grapes in the Wilder- | Pride 
Divine Shelter ness Pride, Effects of 
Dugong, The Jesus Christ both God} Pride Subdued 
Dying without Christ and Saviour Roman Punishment : 
Forbearance | Patent Light | Spider, Prehensory Or- 
Faith, A Child's Marriage gans of the 
Faith, The Effects of | Paul the Apostle Wasps, A Swarm of 
Faith in the Unseen Petra 


Texts ILLUSTRATED. 


Genesis xxiv. 4 Isaiah iv. 6 Romans v. | 
Kxodus i, 1] Jeremiah xlix. 17 Romans vii. 2 
Exodus xxxvi. 19 Daniel iv. 30 : Romans xii. 1 
Joshua xxiv. 12 Hosea ix. 10 2 Corinthians v. 14 
Job xxxviii. 19 Amos iv. 12 Colossians iii. 13 
Psalm x. 4 Luke xii. 40 Titus ii. 13 
Proverbs xvi. 18 Mots xii, 21—28 Hebrews xi. 27 
Proverbs xxx. 28 Acts xiii. 9. . 2 Peter i. 1 

leaiah ii. 11 Acts xvi. 31 1 John i. 9 


Sunpay Scnoot Uwston, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 
THE SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, One Shilling, 
BRANCHES RUNNING OVER THE WALL; or, Incidents Ilus- 
gp ste of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School Uperations. By R. 
NFIELD. 


In foolscap 8vo, cloth, Two Shillings, 
GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIP- 
With Illustrations. By Joszen A. of the Sunday 
ool Union. 


In foolecap Svo, illustrated, cloth, 18.64; 

BIBLE MONTHS ; or, the Seasons in Palestine, as Illustrative of 
Scripture. By W. H. Grosex, F.G.S8., of the Sunday School Union. 
Author of Illustrative Teaching,” &c. 

Price Twopence, 

THE TEACHER ; His Books, and How to Read Them. By W. H. 
Gnosrn, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union. Author of “ Illustrative 
Teaching,”’ &c, 

Second Edition, enlarged, in cloth, 6d, | 

ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING; or, Practical Hints to Sunda 
School Teachers on the Collection and Use of Illustrations. By W. H. 
Groser, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union, | 


Second Edition, price Threepence, | 
PICTORIAL TEACHING, and BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. , A Lec- 
ture by F. J. Hanrzey, one of the Secretaries of the Sunday School 
Union, and published by request of the Kast London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Committee. | 


Price Fourpence, 
LEAVES FROM A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER’S NOTE- 
BOOK. By Frame. | 


7 | Price Four Shillings per Hundred, | 

THE ADVANTAGES OF LOCAL UNIONS ; and How to Esta- 
blish and Sustain Them. By W.H. Warsow, Senior Secretary of the 
Sunday School Union. ‘3 


A New and Improved Edition, in cloth, 1s. 6d., 


THE INFANT CLASS THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ; Being the 
Essay to which the First Prize was awarded by the Vomnanittng of the 


Sunday School Union. By Cuantes Resp, FSA. 
In foolscap Svo., cloth, 2s., extra gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 
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THE GOOD STEWARD. A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. 


A Prize Essay. By Tavtta Susannan Henpgrson. Contents 
Introduction. Part I.—The Teacher's Personal, Characteristics, Parr 
Ii.—The Teacher's Official Qualifications. Parr II].—The Teacher's 
Actual Labours. Part IV.—The Teacher’s Relative Duties. 

The Teacher's Future Account. | 
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“ UPWARD AND ONWARD.” 


JULY, 1860. 


HADJ ABDALLAH SHAREEM, THE 
AFRICAN PILGRIM, 


(With an Engraving). 


EARTHLY JOYS. 

WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NO. VII.—DEBORAH, 

THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS.— 
CHAP. I. 
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THE MAGAZINE. 


“ UPWARD AND. ONWARD.” 


HADJ ABDALLAH SHAREEM, THE AFRICAN 
PILGRIM. 


effects of the sun’s setting rays on the magnificent columns, 
obelisks, and other remains of this once gorgeous temple. There 
was a deep solemnity of repose in such a scene of desolation, 
which caused the mind to reflect upon the past, and to think of 


. the future. The solitude ‘of the ruins, lying in a barren plain 


skirted by desert mountains, made me almost feel as if I were 
standing amidst the wrecks of the world, the last of the human 
race. How many genesations had been swept from the busy 
scenes of life since those pillars were first reared! How many 
more were’ yet to come ! 
another, but the earth abideth. - 

wholly alone. The massive columns had concealed from my 
view another visitor to the temple: for upon passing down 
one of the ruined aisles, I perceived 2 man prostrating himself 
in religious devotion, according to the Mohammedan manner of 
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prayer. This sight, tog--svpepteange ; for I had always noticed 
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them perform their devotions in the most public places, “to be 
seen of men.’ Who could this lonely worshipper be ? 

When he had finished his prayers, and was retiring from the 
ruins, I threw myself in his way, and salaamed him after the 
usual fashion. He returned my salute inasolemn and benignant 
manner ; like one who had been communing with Heaven, and 
had imbibed its kindly feeling for the human race. He was tall 
and well-proportioned, and seemed to be of middle age ; but his 
dark hue and thick lips showed that he belonged to the negro 
family. He was dressed in loose trowsers, with a smock frock 
and long robe. He wore a narrow sash and sandals. A green 
turban surrounded his head ; its colour proclaiming him to be a 
Hadj or Mussulman saint, who had performed the pilgrimage to 
Mecca. 

We entered into conversation, and walked together to the 
village on the bank of the Nile, where my cangier was lying. 
He told me that he was a Mandingo, a native of a town in the 
west of Africa. In the vast plains of Senegambia, lying to the 
south of the great desert, a multitude of different tribes and 
nations are’ located — Moors, Mandingoes, Foolahs, Fellattas, 
Jalloofs, and other negroes of inferior castes. These live inter- 
spersed in various kingdoms, territorially mixed in a singular 
way, but each preserving its peculiar language and manners. 
The Hajlj’s name was Abdallah Shareem ; and he came from a 
small town near the great bend of the Senegal, betweeri the 
Moorish pee of Ludamar which skirts the desert, and some 
powerfu% Foolah tribes who inhabit the western and southern 
parts of that district. This hilly region is blessed with a fine 
climate, not subject to snch copious rains as visit more southern 
latitudes ; and therefore free from those floods and consequent 


miasmata to which the plaing are exposed during a part of the 
year. | 

Abdallah had been nearly two years in performing his pilgri- 
mage across the continent of Africa; and I could not help 


admiring that religious zeal which had prompted him to undergo 
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the toils and dangers of such an enterprise, in order to secure an 
expected place in Paradise. It seemed to shame the supineness 
and self-indulvence of Christendom. So, wishing to know more 
about him, and to have some account of his travels, I invited 
him. to drink coffee and smoke a pipe with me after dinner. To 
this he assented, and in about an hour's time he came to the 
cangier. In the course of the evening (for he was in no hurry 
to leave my good coffee, tobacco, and sweetmeats), he gave me a 
particular history of hig former life, which I shall now relate ; 
as it describes many of the customs and modes of living which 
prevail in the vast regions of tropical Africa. 
Abdallah’s father was Golam Shareem, a man of some influence 
in his native town. He had been a successful hunter of the 
elephant and hippopotamus, and had procured cattle in exchange 
- for his ivory. Also, in the predatory wars which are usual in 
those insecure regions of Africa, he had been fortunate in obtain- 
ing captives or slaves. | With some of these he purchased three 
wives, daughters of principal men in his tribe. He afterwards 
“retired from business,” and lived in inglorious ease. . For 
thouch he occasionallyjindulged in the chase of a wild beast, 
he generally spent his jdays in listless lounging, smoking, and 
drinking, and listening to the petty disputes: of the people ; 
especially as he was chpsen one of the king’s councillors. His 
wives and slaves cultivated the ground for him, prepared his 
corn and food, and nulked his cattle; leaving their lord and 
master independent ofersonal toil for a comfortable livelihood. 
Years passed away in this “even tenor” of life; for the 
neighbourhood was lef} for some time undisturbed by war. At 
length an event took place which produced some little change 
upon the people in general, but fixed Abdallah’s destiny for 
time and eternity. The Moors had been busy proselytizing the 
Pagan ‘tribes around them. Their king was an enthusiastic. 
devotee, passionately fond of the Koran and of plunder. He 
considered himself entitled by his creed to make war upon all 
heathens who would not embrace Mohammedanism. Accordingly, 
‘ BZ 
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of the people would necessarily do the same. 
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he sent envoys to the neighbouring Pagans, requiring them to 
become Mussulmen, or fall under the ban of his indignation. 
Some readily submitted to his will; others refused, and were 
plundered or exterminated. “Conversion” was easily necom- 
plished. The king of the tribe had only to repeat so many 
prayers or formule, and have his head shaved, and the business 
was settled. The chiefs were suppgsed to be consenting parties 
to the king’s submission, and to follow his example. ‘The mass 
Bushreens of 
priests generally visited the place after such a conversion took 
place, and taught the people to say prayers, and the children 
to repeat a few sentences of the Koran. ’ 

It may here be well to explain that the religion of the Koran 
has been introduced into North-central Africa by the Moors of 
Barbary through the great desert, and by the Arab trihes who 
people the deserts which lie to the south of Tripoli. By the 
arms and influence of the Moors, most of the negro kingdoms in 
the northern parts of Senegambia have been converted to 
Mohammedanism ; but some heathen tribes still remain in the 
southern districts. ‘The main route into the heart of Africa is 
from Tripoli, along which there is a constant flow of merchandise 
to Haussa and Timbuctoo. The Desert-Arabs are fierce Mussul- 
men, as well as the Moors ; and the whole district of the Niger, 
from Sego to Haussa, has become Mohammedan. Ilr. Barth 
informs us that the faith of the Koran is now spread to the 
south and cast of Haussa, so that it will soon extinguish Pagan- 
ism, unless it be counteracted by the influence of Christian 
Missions. The powerful{kingdom of Ashanti, and other neigh- 
bouring countries, still remain Pagan; towards whom Christi- 
anity is creeping up from the Gold Coast. The inhabitants of 
Sego, Timbuctoo, and Agades in the desert, are very bigoted 
Mussulmen. Conversion has generally been effected in the way 
described by Abdallah. 

When the Moorish messengers visited the ‘tribe of Golam 
Shareem, the Mandingoes held a long consultation about what 
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should be done. Their king remained passive, avowing his wil- 
lingness to be guided by: his councillors. Fatima, an impetuous 
warrior, advocated the instant refusal of so presumptuous a de- 
mand. His zeal for paganism was increased by his passion for 
strong drink, which is forbidden by the Koran ; and by his pos- 
sessing a greater numbgr of wives than its law permits. He 
concluded an energetic speech by saying : “ One musket is as good 
as another, and one spear will kill as well as another. Why 
should we submit to a strange religion, and give up our wine and 
our wives An aged qouncillor, Dembi Sago, replied: “ These 
Moors are powerful ; ndne can fight like these flying horsemen. 
{ have seen a Moor shoot a tiger whilst riding past at full gallop. 
The ball entered its glaring eye, and it sunk into the blindness 
of death. I have seen them spear a flock of wolves, as we should 
spear a herd of wild goats. They are very numerous, like bees 
of the wood ; and they know no more fear than does the lion, 
the king of the forest. We must take care that we be not de- 
stroyed. What harm gan the saying,of'a few prayers do to us 
who never pray + If it cannot profit us, neither can it inflict 
upon us an injury.” Golam Shareem spoke last: “I think we 
ought to listen to the king of Ludamar. We are infidels, we 
know nothing. We are like the cattle, which eat and die. The 
Bushreens say that the mind of man lives after death. This 
thought often troubles ‘me, now that Iam getting old. Does 
Allah live in heaven? Does he rule and fix all things, asa 
Bushreen once told md? Or have ‘the greegree-makers that 
power over us which they claim to have! See, | gave a fine ox 
for this greegree which { carry round my neck ; and which was 
made very strong to save me from harm in battle! But my 
brother, who wore one of the same kind, was killed in the last 
encounter which we had with the Foolahs : and what do I know? 
They say that the name of Allah is a talisman to protect the 
Moors. I have seen one of them ride into a town and carry off a 
girl, whilst the bullets were flying around him ; but they hurt 
him no more than if he had been an alligator. These Bushreens 
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must have some greegree to keep them from evil, like the white 
man’s charm, which gives him wisdom, and teaches him all 
things. Four wives are enough for any of us ; and wine does us 
no good. I have seen Fatima more stupid than a hen, after he 
had drunk a quantity of strong liquor, for which he paid an ele- 
phant’s tooth. If we listen to the Moors, they will be our friends, 
and teach us what is good. I say, let us hearken to the words 
of Tbrahima, king of Ludamar.”’ 

This counsel prevailed. The king accepted the religion of the 
Koran, and repeated eleven prayers after the Moors ; to which 
all the people responded, “There is no god but God, and Mo- 
hammed is the prophet of God.” The ceremony of conversion 
was thus concluded, and the strangers took their leave. 

One of the most attentive listeners to this important palaver 
was Abdallah, eldest son of Golam Shareem, a promising youth 
of about fourteen years. His spirit drank in every word that 
had been uttered respecting the religion of the Bushreens ; for 
he was very superstitious, and had been an ardent admirer of the 
deceitful Maraboos. The impressions of that hour, when his 
father’s tribe declared themselves converts to the faith of Islam, 
never left his mind; and often did he repeat those eventful 
words: “There is no god but God, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of God.” One day, as he was sauntering about the neighbour- 
hood where his father’s cattle were feeding, he perceived a vener- 
able man apprpaching, carrying the roll of a book in his hand- 
Abdallah immediately guessed that he was a Fodeh, or priest 
learned in the Koran ; and the reply of the stranger to his salu- 
tation convinced him that his conjecture was right. He imme- 
diately.conducted him to his father’s premises, where he was 
cordially received, and a small hut was set apart for his accommo- 
dation. There he slept, and spent his solitary hours of medita- 
taon, Abdallah being allowed the privilege of waiting upon him 
as a disciple and an attendant. The Fodeh shared in the food 
which was prepared for Golam and the male: branches of his 
family. He frequented the bentang, in onder to instruct the 
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men in the common laws of Mohammedanism ; but took special 
delight in teaching the youths to read a few sentences of the 
Koran, and to repeat them "hrice a-day as a form of deyotion. 

Abdallah was one of hisgnost promising pupils, and was_ pri- 
vately initiated into the mysteries of eastern. superstition. This 
increased the natural enthusiasm of his soul. The Moslem doc- 
trines respecting the invisile world ; the connection of the de- 
parted soul with the decayryg flesh ; the peaceful repose of the 
righteous ; the restless and tortured sleep of the wicked ; the 
passage of the invisible bridere across the burning lake into Para- 
dise ; and the luxurious joys promised to the faithful in the 
fairy regions of sensual delyght—filled the young disciple’s ima- 
gination with images of thé wildest character. These were the 
themes of his constant thought by day, and of his airy dreams by 
night. Ie felt himself as if in a new world; and revelled in 
joys of his own enthusiasm. ; Renouncing the prospects of worldly 
aggrandizement, he neglected the etnployments of war and hunt- 
ing, and led the life of a happy visionary. 


(To be continued.) 


EARTHLY JOYS. 


FROM THE GERMAN, 


Soon shall fall 
Karthly joys and pleasures all ; 
Yester-even first in dance, 
Pierced to-day with foeman’s lance, 


Deep in cold blug clay to-morrow. 


Why so soon 


Fade our joys, like leaves of June ? 

Off the cheek of loveliest maid 

Soon the milk aed purple fade 

Tints their glow from flowers that borrow ! 
Bow thy knee, 

Murmuring heagt, to God's decree : 

Find I joy, or fijsd I grief, é 

Proves my warfare long or brief, 

God I'll serve in joy and sorrow. JANET. 


are 


‘WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 


NO. VIL-—~DEBORAH. 


“ Theinhabitants of the villages ceased, they ceased in Israel, unti] that 
I Deborah arose, that I arose a mother in Israel.”’ 


It has of late been a much agitated question, how far women 
overstep the becoming limits prescribed to their sex when they 
engage in any public business or movement. The pens of the 
novelist and the satirist have been used, not merely to ridicule 
and censure women who forsake their proper and domestic duties 
for chimeras of charity and philanthropy, but even to. cast a 
species of discredit on those who, without the sacrifice of one 
home duty or feminine attraction, have gone about doing good. 
Thus many thought and spoke with regard to Hannah More, and to 
Mrs. Fry, of whom, nevertheless, it may now be emphatically said 
that their works do follow them ; and a pen was even used against 
Florence Nightingale! However, as if to silence all captious 
eavillings on the subject, we have instances afforded us, very 
early in the Bible history, of women whom God himself honoured 
to receive His special word and declare it to the public, even 
though the customs of the race to which they belonged, and the 
nations by which they were surrounded, prescribed to the female 
sex far more seclusion and privacy than in our own time and 
country. Miriam was a prophetess divinely inspired—and, if it 
be contended—though there is not the leastScripture warrant for 
it—that her mission was exclusively among her own sex, this evi- 
dently cannot apply to Deborah, the wife of Lapidoth, who was 
at once a prophetess and a judge; the mouthpiece of God's 
will, and a lawgiver and justice of the peace among her own 
people, holding her rural but revered tribunal under the tall 
palm-tree that ov ershadowed her modest dwelling. 

“Her name,” says Matthew Henry, “signifies a bee ; and she 
answered to her name by her industry, sagacity, and great use- 
fulness to the ‘public; her sweetness to her friends, and her 
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sharpness to her enemies.” The land had had rest eighty years : 
we know by our own late national experience, that under the 
blessing of a long peace, a nation may settle on the lees and re- 
quire stirring up. What should have confirmed a people in re- 
ligion, piety, and virtue, had the contrary effect, in Israel's case 
at any rate, of making them slothful, sensual, and forgetful of 
God? They did evil in His sight, and He consequently gave 
them into the hand of Jabin, king of Hazor, who used his power 
over them very unmercifully./ So wretched became their condi- 
tion, that Deborah, reviewing their twenty years of suffering, 
says the villages were utterly depopulated,—their inhabitants 
doubtless crowding within walled towns, or seeking inaccessible 
rocks for safety ; the highways were unoccupied, and those who 
were obliged by necessity to travel from one part of the country 
to another, timidly wound their way among by-paths; while 
women and girls trembled to resort to the public wells to draw 
water, because robbers and assassins lurked about them ; and the 
men were so universally disarmed, that you might search in vain 
for a shield or spear among for}y thousand of them. This state of 
things continued “ until that, I, Deborah, arose—that I arose a 
mother in Israel.”” A woman of mature age, ripened judgment, 
and undaunted courage, she Was regarded with reverence by her 
friends and fear by her enenygys. Hitherto they had had neither 
soldiers to defend them nor magistrates to restrain them ; com- 
merce and tillage had ceased or were interrupted, and there was 
no administration of justice. What men feared to attempt, a 
woman boldly did. Since no one else would attempt the office, 
she became a nursing mother to Israel, taking the danger and 
responsibility readily on herself, so that men were content 
to act under her, though unwilling to assume her post. Deborah 
says of them, “ They chose new gods,”’ in base compliance with 
their conquerors ; but she was evidently a woman who could 
never have temporized. “ Bless ye the Lord,” she says boldly ; 
“speak, ye that ride on white asses, ye that sit in judgment :"— 
be not afraid or ashamed to acknowledge your God and king 
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- Reheprse the righteous acts of the Lord, even the righteous acts 
toward the inhabitants of His villages in Israel ; then shall the 
people of the Lord go down to the gates.” As much as to say, 
Speak out boldly and confidently what you know of the Lord our 
God—His justice and His goodness, and rely on it you will 
thereby inspire the common people with such courage and trust, 
that, instead of flocking like silly sheep under covert, and desert- 
ing their homes at the first glimpse or report of an enemy, they 
will fearlessly go forth from the gates whenever their duty calls 
them. 

It must have been with a singular feeling that Barak witnessed 
and admired this spirit in a woman, which he was conscious of 
wanting in himself. He was. in Kedesh Naphtali, when he re- 
ceived a summons from her, and, on reaching her presence, was 
accosted by her with, “ Hath not the Lord God of Israel com- . 
manded, saying, Go and draw toward Mount Tabor, and take 
with thee ten thousand men of the children of Naphtali and of 
the children of Zebulun. And I will draw unto thee to the river 
Kishon, Sisera, the captain of Jabin’s army, with his chariots 
and his multitude; and I wil! deliver him into thine hand.” 
Barak never thought of disputing the authenticity or authority of 
this awakening message ; but he was afraid of the responsibility 
she was putting on him. “If thou wilt go with me,” was his 
cautious reply, “then I will’ go ; but, if thou wilt. not go with 


‘me, then I will not go.” However flattering this was to 


Deborah, she must have heard the answer with something akin 
to contempt. Since a man showed the weakness of a woman, 
she, a woman, would show the resolution of a man. 

“And she said, Ij will surely go with thee; notwithstand- 
ing, the journey that thou takest shall not be for thine honour : 
for the Lord shall sell Sisera into the hand of a woman.” 
Barak probably thought she alluded to herself, instead of to 
Jael, and was willing she should have the honour with the 
. danger. She had told him what men and how many to raise, 
where to lead them, who should encounter nam and what would 
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e the result ; and yet he slgeltered himself behind her. Doubt- 
less the open presence of a woman of her known spirit would 
sreatly animate and encourage. the soldiers, as well as be a pledge 
of good faith ; she could cheer them on with her glowing words, 
and benefit them by her prayers; therefore she accompanied 
Larak to Kedesh Naphtali, where the muster took place. So 
public an enterprise could not easily escape the spies of Sisera, 
who speedily warned him of it; in consequence of which he 
assembled nine .hundred iron war-chariots—a formidable array 
against men ill-armed, who fought on foot—and, in addition to 
these, a numerous army. 

Barak’s heart doubtless sank within’ him; but his iron- 
hearted companion said to him, “Up; for this is the day in 
which the Lerd hath delivered Sisera into thine hand: is not 
the Lord gone eut before thee? So Barak went down from 
Mount Tabor, and ten thoysand men after him ;’ they rushed 
down impetuously from the mountain-side upon the open plam, 
carrying all before them, and swarming like bees around the 
war-chariots. “And the Lord discomfited Sisera, and all his 
chariots, and all his host, with the edge of the sword, before 
Barak ; so that Sisera lighted down off his chariot, and fled away 
on his feet.” He had put his trust in his chariots and in his 
horses, and now they could:not so much as carry their master off 
the field. “ Barak pursued, after the chariots, and after the host, 
unto Harosheth of the Gentiles ; and all the host of Sisera fell | 
upon the edge of the sword, and there was not a man left.” 

but the principal man of them all had fallen, as; Deborah pre- 
dicted, by the hand of a wfman. Sisera had fled away on foot 
to the tent of Jael, the wigtof Heber the Kenite, with whom he 
was at peace, and with wltom, therefore, he thouglit he might 
take refuge. The Arabs aie very scrupulous in their observance 
of the Sutice.of on, and it 1s, 
therefore, rather surprising $hat on. this occasion Jael should have 
acted as she did. Panting and exhausted, he was drawing - near, 
when she herself accosted him with, “Turn in, my lord, turn in 
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to me; fear not.” Who could have suspected treachery in such 
words? Sisera did not, though a bad man himself; he turned 
in to the tent, accepted the grateful drink she offered him, threw 
himself on the ground to rest, and; bidding her watch at the 
tent-door and deny him to all comers, instantly fell asleep with 
wearmess, dJael, having covered him with a mantle, cautiously 
but resolutely approached him, and drove one of the strong tent- 
nails so vigorously through his temples as literally to pin him to 
the ground ! In} this condition, she displayed him in grim triumph 
to Barak, who was in pursuit of him. “So God subdued on that 
day, Jabin, the king of Canaan, before the children of Israel.” 

Then sang Deborah and Barak that noble song of triumph 
which is one of our earliest specimens of Hebrew poetry. Verse 
Was in very ancient times made the vehicle of spreading the 
knowledge and perpetyating the remembrance of remarkable 
events, when of books there were none, or few. The popularity 
of Deborah at the time as a successful patriotic leader would 
greatly incline the people at large to commit any composition of 
hers readily to memory, and transmit it to their children ; and 
thus, while so many poems and triumphant strains of, more pre- 
tensions have perished, this animated thanksgiving has been 

_ transmitted through all ages. 

. The productions of royal and noble authors bave been carefully 
and industriously collected and published in modern times, with- 
out adding much to the literature of the world ; but in the days 
of Israel’s true glory, kings, princes, and prophetesses devoted 
their genius to God with no mean effect; and hence we are 
enriched with the hymns, psalms, proverbs, and poems of Moses, 
Miriam, Deborah, David, and Solomon; each in their turn 
ascribing “ Glory unto the Lord!’ Their’s was the true inspira- 
tion, nobly applied. | 
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THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 
CHAPTER L 


Reaper, if you are anticipating portraits of more than mortal 
beauty, deeds and virtues superhuman, lay aside these pages, 
there is no realization here for you. 

Alice Grey was a loving, generous, high-principled, true- 
hearted girl, quietly and unpretendingly diffusing goodness and 
cladness around. Had you met her one among many, perhaps 
your attention would not haye been in the slightest degree 
drawn toward her unless happening to be so situated that courtesy 
obliged her to throw off the veil gf retirement which too frequently 
concealed her genuine and invaluable virtues. Yet none could 
long participate in Alice’s society without decidedly, but perhaps. 
unconsciously, feeling the bettey for it. She lived not for self ; 
there appeared no limits to her capacity for love and sympathy— 
her heart was a never-failing spring of affection and kindness. 

jut she was not made up simply of feeling ; Alice had a mind 
of no contemptible constitution, and, under the fostering care of 
a judicious and exemplary mother, she had grown, by slow and 
certain stages, to the little social gem we find her! 

_ Alice was fatherless. Mrs. Grey was left a widow, with four 
children, after ten years of more than common happiness with 
one in every way calculated to respond to the wants of her heart 
and mind ; and the many years of sorrow and of joy they had 
shared together—the realized hopes and frustrated aims in which 
they had mutually sympathized, had strengthened ten-fold the 
blissful bonds that bound them to each other. Great, indeed, 
was the height from which she fell—rugged the road on which 
her lacerated heart had henceforth to journey. 

Mr. Grey had allowed himself a week of recreation in the 
north, and forming one of a shooting party, he unthinkingly 
rested his loaded gun in the pocket of his coat ; hastily grasping 
it to take aim, it discharged, and the contents unhappily lodged 
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jn his side. _Medical assistance was promptly procured, and 
hopes entertained of a speedy restoration ; but hope was not 
sufhcient to ward. off the arrow of death; neither, what was far 
more powerful, the silent anguish of his devoted partner,.nor the 
fervent prayers of many a mourming friend. The‘sentence went 
forth that he must die; henceforth should his children be 
fatherless, and his wife a widow. To him, individually, it was 
no terrible peace-destroying summons. He had long been linked 
with that goodly company who are “travelling through Im- 
manuel’s ground to fairer worlds on high!’ But it required 
strong faith to commit his clinging little ones, and his heart's 
dearest treasure, to an unseen Friend and an unknown way. 
Calling his pallid and silently suffering wife to his bedside, after 
the decision had been revealed, “ Mary,” said he, “little thought 
when I left home that it was for the last time ; perhaps you may 
be inclined to wish 1 had never done so ; but think that there 


js an unerring God in all who could have prevented the mournful 


result. We are short-sighted creatures, and too apt to judge of" 
events by their relation to the present; but He with whom 
there is neither past nor future knows what is best, and I doubt 
not that as the scroll of your destiny is gradually unfolded, you 
will be able to say, with increasing confidence and submission, 
‘He has done all things well.’ I feel that I can trust even you, 
my best beloved, with Him, and in leaving you I leave the 
choicest charm of my earthly existence. Take this one assurance 
home to your heart, maybe it will comfort you in many a thought- 
ful hour. It is your husband’s dying testimony that you have 
been more to him than the wealth, fame, or the honours of the 
whole world could have been. In council, how faithful an ad- 
viser ; in adversity, how constant and successful a comforter ; 
and, in prosperity, the brightest sunshine of his life. I feel a 
confidence that, leaning on the staff of heaven, you will not be 
less to my children than you have been to me. For their sake 
take courage; for their sake buckle on the whole armour of God ; 
for their sake, for my sake, look upward,and all will yet be well.” 
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‘‘ Ernest, dear !” said his wife, “ fear not; the God who gave me 
you, the best of all blessings, and added to it so many. others, will 
not be less in the future than he has been in the past ; trouble 
not on my account, but calmly and joyfully contemplate that 
eternity so soon to be yours-in possession. Our little ones will 
still have a father, though a glorified one, and for ever have that 
Divine Father, who has especially promised to provide for the 
fatherless’’—she would have added, “and the widow,” but the 
foresight was too much for her, and she paused, her lips quiver- 
ing with emotion, the tears starting to her eyes ; bit one effort 
of the will, one upward glance of the heart, restored her wonted 
calmness. | 

“Yes,” responded Mr. Grey, half-musingly, half-soothingly, 
“they will still have a father, though absent from earth, and 
powerless to help them ; but where is the father who has not 
yearned to do that for his thildren he finds himself. utterly inca- 
pable of accomplishing ? Where is the father. who has not found 
time and distance separating him from: his loved ones, which his 
inost vigorous efforts could not prevent? Where is the father 
who has not groaned over the temptations and trials of his trea- 
sured offspring, and yet felt. that his deepest anguish, his most 
agonizing wish, could produce no change? But this’ Divine 
Father! What shall stay His hand in promoting the good He 
designs for His children? (Where is the spot on earth that they 
may dwell and He, their Father, not bethere ? What suffering, 
what desolation, shall darken the atmosphere of His beloved 
ones, and He not be able to help unto the uttermost? Yes, my 
children, to Him I can, I do commit you. May He lift up the 
light of His countenance upon you, guide and guard you through 
the narrow thorny way of Christian life, and finally re-unite you 
to Him who hears the whispering angels say, ‘Suffering spirit, 
come away.’ Faintly and slowly had the last few sentences 
been uttered, then pausing, he repeated, “ Haste away—haste— 
haste—away !’ a gentle slumber stole over him ; it was his last 
sleep—the untroubled, dreamless sleep of death. 
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But our story refers to events that occurred more than ten 
years subsequently to this solemn separation. 

Mr. Grey had been a rather successful solicitor ; but he was 
not able to make such a liberal provision for his family as would 
be necessary to support them in the same social position which 
they had formerly enjoyed ; yet he left a fortune which placed 
them very far above want, and, by prudence and economiy, secured 
to them many of the superfluities and indulgences of life. 

Mrs. Grey was a woman of more discretion than gmbition— 
too pious for ostentation ; yet she deemed it her duty,'in rearing 
her fatherless children, to carry out, as far as possible, the aims 
and desires of her departed husband. 

The eldest of these children was Alice—now about eighteen 
years of age—the constant companion and comforter of her 
warmly-cherished mother; following her were two boys, and 
the pet and playmate of the whole—little Amy, exact image of 
her never-known papa. 

On the death of Mr. Grey, his professional advantages fell to 
the share of his partner, Mr. Duncan, who mourned the event 
that improved his own position with as much sincerity as though 
one very near and dear had passed away ; so far as possible, he 
endeavoured to lessen the cares and anxieties of the widow, and 
interested himself in the welfare of the family with as great self- 
renunciation and ‘earnestness as though they had been his own, 
Living in detached villas, their gardens adjoined, and the 
families—for Mr. Duncan had many children—grew up as one. 
They walked together and talked together ; hoped, feared, re- 
joiced, and sorrowed together ; played cricket, ball, hoop, or any 
other game together ; went boating, exploring, nutting, pic-nicing 
together ; sympathized and antipathized together ; disagreed and 
made it right again together—in fact, the Greys never felt com- 
plete without the Duncans, and the Duncans never felt happy 
without the Greys, so that they became as much a part of each 
other as the right hand and the left. 


Mr. Duncan had one son, a young man of much promise, 
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whom he was training for his own profession, to which, unfor- 
tunately, Frank was not very much inclined ; in fact, he was not 
remarkable for great activity inanything. Studious, intellectual, 
and pretty much of a philosopher, he would pass hours in 
literary pursuits or scientific investigations—supremely happy ; 
but to Coke, Blackstone, or Erskine, except as library ornaments 
or for occasional reference, he was in open hostility. Fre- 
quently would his father say : “ I wish, Frank, you would deter- 
mine what course you intend taking in life ; you are now nearly 
twenty, and in a few years ought to be making the world feel 
better for your existence. No man was intended simply to live 
and please himself; there is something for each one to do, and 
it is quite time you had found out your path of duty. It is true 1 
have wealth enough to maintain you, and I do not desire to make 
merely a gold-gatherer of you, yet I strongly feel that every man 
should, to a certain extent, become the framer of his own fortune, 
and have an honest, manly pride in so doing.” To these exhorta- 
tions Frank rarely gave any reply. He was not exactly what 
you would call a self-contained temper. Although not remark- 
ably demonstrative, there were times when his heart would rise, 
wave upon wave, and pour itself out with surprising power and 
irresistible fascination ; every sentence seemed welling up from 
unfathomed depths of thought, and clothed in language musical 
and eloquent in the extreme. No one at all an observer of the 
human countenance, would have been satisfied with one glance 
at Frank’s ; and the more you gazed, the more a something in- 
tangible seemed to rivet you. He was not handsome ; in fact, 
had not one good feature when his eyes were closed, if we except 
his pale, knotty brow, and even that would not have attracted a 
painter's attention. Had you been required to express his lead- 
ing characteristic in one word, perchance “ intellectuality ” would 
have been the chosen one ; yet let the light of his soul but for 
one moment illuminate his eyes, and you would retract the de- 
cision, and exclaim, “Deep, passionate, poetic feeling.” And were 
vou further required to anticipate his pathway in life, you might 
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have suggested’ a combination of the poetic and intellectual—a 
mean between the fetters of metre and the soullessness of the 
purely abstract eloquence. “QOratory” would escape your lips, 
though decidedly not of spontaneous growth. No man, be he ever 
so great a genius, can rise to eminence without concentrated and 
continuous application, and in that Frank failed. There seemed 
to be a want of resolute effort about him, a deficiency of the de- 
cidedly practical ; and not from any natural lack of energy, much 
less from a cowardly shrinking from difficulties, he appeared 
paralysed through some invisible influence. . 

We have observed that the families Grey and Duncan were 
as one; and Frank not unfrequently found himself almost un- 
consciously pursuing the path that led to Mrs. Grey’s balcony, 
where, entering by the open window, he would wish them good 
morning or good evening. Perchance, from these seasons, young 
Duncan derived more moral strength and mental invigoration 
than from any other. Mrs. Duncan was a fond but mindless 
mother, and extreme delicacy of health prevented her taking 
that active and judicious part in the management of her family 
that their varying tempers individually required. Mrs. Grey, 
on the contrary, was a woman of great force of will, and her later 
training in the salutary school of adversity had made her ener- 
getic and self-reliant in a very high degree. Alice, although to 
a great extent partaking of the disposition of her mother, was 
slightly tinged with her father’s vivacity of temper, and would 
become enthusiastic in the extreme when anything congenial 
touched upon the electrifying chord. Early and long experience 
with the sorrows and realities of life, coupled with her mother’s 


judicious culture, had moulded her into a prematurely thoughtful 


and more than commonly decided character, and it rarely occurred 
that the animating elements of her mind were manifested beyond 
her own home-circle ; perhaps the society of Frank was the 
zenith of her brightness. Whether such illumination arose 
from the affinities of nature, or whether Frank did on those 
occasions especially exert himself for her entertainment, we 
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cannot now determine. It might simply have been that her 
idolized mother seemed happier in his society, for he ever had 
been as attentive and deferential as her own children. Wisely 
and successfully she employed her opportunities. Never did she 
suffer him to indulge in ought that was unmanly or unchristian 
without decided but affectionate rebuke. And equally ready was 
she to fan the first faint gleaming of the great and good into a 
steady and revivyfying fire. She knew his capabilities, knew 
also his weaknesses, and mournfully but silently felt that, under 
better influences, he might be a pride and a power in his day. 
While Mrs. Grey thus clearly surveyed the light and shadow otf 
Frank's partially-formed character, and possessed an almost un- 
limited ascendancy over him, yet it was the self-renouncing, 
firm, and faithful Alice who quickened the deepest and noblest 
emotions of his nature. Having been long used to the society 
of each other, there existed a perfect understanding and frank- 
ness on either side; and, although occasional differences might 
occur among the younger branches of the family, yet with Frank 
and Alice each year appeared to strengthen the sympathies that 


drew them to each other. 


THE SILENCE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
Who has not wished to know more of the early years of our 
Lord, of His infancy in Egypt, His youth at Nazareth, the 
cottage-home and the workshop hard by? Such an infancy and 
youth, told simply and naturally, after the manner of the Evan- 
gelists, we persuade ourselves, would have been only less instrue- 
tive than that which they have given us of His manhood and 
public ministry. Yet we have not one incident of the infancy, 
and but one of His youth. On the great fact that. He was an 
infant of days, and passed through all life’s early stages, no 
shadow of doubt is permitted to rest ; but all further curiosity 
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is disappointed, and if men will put questions, they must make 
answer to themselves. Yet it cannot be said that they could 
not have given us all manner of life-like details as to the family 
life of our Lord. Mary, in her age, lived under the roof of one 
of the Evangelists, who might, nay must, have heard all that a 
mother had laid up in her heart ; yet it is not John, but Luke, 
who gives us the one incident. John carries us over the entire 
family life of Christ, preferring to tell of His pre-existence as 
the Eternal Word, by whom all things were made ; and compre- 
hending His birth, infancy, and youth, the first thirty years, in 
the single sentence, “The Word was made flesh, and dwelt 
among us.”’ | 

Is this the manner of men? Never had there been such a 
morning, in which the child opened into the youth, and the 
youth into the man, a pure and perfect whole ; so like us in all 
outward conditions, so unlike us in that inner and higher life, 
which, with God, is Life in its highest sense. How could the 
four Evangelists write four different narratives, and be silent as 
to those thirty years? Did they form no part of our Saviour’s 
work as our great Substitute, or great Example? Had they no 
bearing on our salvation, except as introductory to the crowning 
events of His life ? Was all pertaining to our salvation enclosed 
in the three last years of His life? Why, then, this veil so 
closely drawn over the opening life, and our attention fixed only 
on its closing years and scenes ? 

Time alone has interpreted this silence, and our own times 
are still interpreting it. What, for ages, has been, what is now, 
the favourite image and object of devotion in the greater part of 


Christendom ? Is it not the infant Jesus? In churches, closets, 
couches, throughout Roman Catholic Europe, may be seen the 
pictures of that infancy, respecting which the disciple that Jesus 
loved is silent. It is true, in spite of this silence, men put 
questions and made answer to themselves, until the worship of 
the Child prevailed over the worship of the God-Man. If, in- 
stead of the one incident of Luke and this silence of all the rest, 
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John had told all he could have gathered from the lips of Mary, 
how much earlier might this worship have shown itself—how 
much more strongly taken root in the conscience as well as 
imaginations of Christians! How many legends and super- 
stitions, still more puerile than those of medieval Christianity, 
might have been added to the narrative of John, and fastened 
themselves on the churches, sheltered under the idea of honour- 
ing the Infancy! It is true this silence did not turn men from 
their purpose; yet, in withholding all Scripture helps and stimu- 
lants, whe shall tell how many thoughtful minds, in the past, 
have been withheld? Christians, in general, were not, but 
individual Christians doubtless were, as they read the New 
Testament, and found nothing recorded hut the wonderful fact, 
and felt the tendencies of their heart and of their times rebuked. 

But is not our Saviour to be adored as the Divine Child? 
Did not the wise men from the East fall down and worship the 
Child in the manger of Bethlehem? Did not the shepherds 
come at the call of the angels to see the Child; and a Simeon 
and Anna take the Infant in their arms, blessing God they had 
seen the day ? Yes, and we wonder at a faith so simple-hearted, 
so independent of all the surroundings of that Infant Saviour. 
Yet all wise men are not so simple-minded, nor all shepherds 
worthy of an angelic message; nor all aged persons Simeons 
and Annas. To the great majority of men, such a sight proved 
too severe a trial of faith ; and to most Christians, in all ages, 
full details of that infancy and youth—such details as patton 
recollections could have supplied—would have led to many super- 
stitions, filled the imagination with the merely human, and 
overlaid the spiritual and Divine. A mote, if only near enough 
to the eye, may hide the sun. The humble conditions of our 
Saviour’s earthly lot hid from the Jews, nay, often from the 
Twelve, that greatest of all miracles—Christ Himself. Would 
not minute details of His infancy and youth have brought the 
human so near as to overshadow instead of revealing the Christ # 
Visiting, some years ago, an exhibition of statuary, amongst the 
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thousand models and statues, our attention was drawn to one of 
our Saviour. The artist had chosen the age of which Luke 
gives his one anecdote. He had been perplexed in framing an 
ideal where Scripture had been so reserved, and his perplexity 
had- solved itself in the figure of a boy treading on a ¢elestial 
globe,—emblematic of his Divine nature, as Ruler of the uni- 
verse ; but with a lap full of toys, to express the boy. He had 
done his best to unite his ideal of the God-like with the child- 
like, and had failed, because the Divine in that infancy and 
youth was not manifested through the attribute of power, but of 
meekness, truth, and righteousness. He was not known as the 
Son of God with power, until His baptism and public ministry. 
See Matthew ii. 17. . The Apostle Paul applies the phrase, 
“with power,” emphatically to His resurrection. Yet the artist 
gave us an ideal, just such as we should have had from the four 
Evangelists, had they written from their own inspiration, of that 
infaney and youth. 4 

In Luke’s one anecdote of Christ's youth we see our Lord 
crowing in wisdom as in stature, but still only as a learner, 
asking as well as answering questions. Nothing is unnatural. 
He appears as a youth, and acts only as one more thoughtful 
than other youths. He returns, after that incident, with his 


- parents to Nazareth, and is “subject to them.” For eighteen 


years more he dwells with them, and in the obscurity of a 
cottage home grows up to manhood, finding in the humblest lot 
an opportunity for fulfilling “all righteousness,” until the time 
of His “showing’unto Israel.’ In this silence we see a most 
kindly adaptation to our human weakness. As much of that 
infancy and youth is told as we could bear. We may think we 
could have borne more, or profited by more ; but the people of 
Nazareth, who got more, were offended, and so might we. Are 
we not, at times, half afraid to speak of our Lord as “The son 
of the carpenter,’ and “The carpenter.” This may be our 
littleness, our pride, our sin, yet so it is. We cannot always 
bear, even in thought, the glory of His humiliation, though He 
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bore the reality for thirty long years. ‘he glory of His last 
sufferings we can more easily realize, and say even with the 
sufferer, as they approach, “ Now is the Son of man glorified, 
and God is glorified in Him.” . But more difficult by far is it to 
realize the glory of thirty years’ sojourn in a cottage and work- 
shop, with its every-day drudgeries and common-place humilia- 
tions. Enough for us, enough for. our consolation and instruc- 
tion, is the great, broad, wonderful fact, as it stands revealel in 
all its simplicity and generality, enough to sustain our hopes of 
forgiveness for all our infant youthful perversities, enough to 
teach us to be “subject” in our youth, learn obedience, and to 


do our duty, as He did, in the humblest of lots. More would 


only have filled our imaginations to the exclusion of the fully 
developed character and work of Him who, as the perfect Man, 
is designed to be to us—“ the image of God.” 

_ This instance suggests another akin to it, yet one which has 
always appeared to us still more unpressive—the New Testament 
Silence as to the Personal appearance of Christ. We love to 
possess the bodily, not less than the moral features of our 
greatest, wisest, and best beloved. The Evangelists might have 
given the one as well as the other,—a portrait to which painters 
and sculptors might have given a life-like reality. How easy for 
them that knew Him so well to have shown us that face and 
form, as He looked, spoke, and lived amongst men! What 
memorials they have left us of His majestic wisdom, His calm 
self-possession, ‘His patience, His loving, self-sacrificing heart ! 
Why not satisfy our curiosity as to his figure, complexion, eyes, 
features, voice, and manner? The art of the painter has derived 
trom His life her noblest subjects. Hardly an incident of His 
life but has been made the subject of what is termed “ sacred 
art ;”’ yet the Evangelists give no aid towards reproducing Him 
on the canvas‘or on the marble; nor is this reserve broken 
within the canon of the New Testament. Strange, we must go 
to the Old Testament to find anything that approaches to a 
notice of His personal appearance. The prophet Isaiah speaks 
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of Him as in visage more marred than any man, having no form 
nor comeliness, and no beauty that we should desire Him. 
These are not encouraging notices to those who seek after the 
bodily presence of Christ. On this very account some will not 
have them to be understood literally, but only as prophetic of 
the disappointed expectations of the Jews. But in whatever 
way we understand them, it is certain no one can find in them 
anything to satisfy the desire of the early and medieval Church, 
in common with the heathen world, to represent the god-like 
under the perfection of physical beauty and majesty, or to 
encourage the Christian to use such helps to his devotion. * * 

In attempts to account for this silence on any human princi- 
ples, we are shut up to the acceptance of the account which 
these writers themselves give, that in this, as in other’ matters, 
they were moved thereto by the Holy Spirit. This silence is 
of God—a Divine silence ; another internal evidence of that 
Presence which suggested or controlled what they should and 
should not record for the instruction of all ages,—an evidence 
the more impressive, that it has remained long unnoticed, or 
been observed only by the few, biding its time, its season, and 
its service. It is told of an Egyptian architect employed by one 
of the Pharaohs to erect a lighthouse on the Nile, that being 
ordered to inscribe on it the name of the monarch in whose 
reign and under whose patronage it was reared, he inscribed the 
name of his patron on the plaster, which time soon effaced, but 
his own on the stone beneath, which time disclosed as fast as the 
other disappeared. Who that saw the architect’s name brought 
to light could doubt that he had hidden it for a time, only that 
it might reappear another day ? And who, as he observes this 
silence, can doubt that it is of Divine forethought and intent, 
that Scripture might teach us, like the sun-dial, not only by its 
light but by its shadow ? 

‘What, then, does it teach? Two tendencies man has shown 
in all ages: The one to make a god of every new and ‘striking 
object and appearance in nature,—or Polytheism ; the other, 
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to lose all thoughts of a personal God in creation,—or Pan- 
theism. Both, in the view of Scripture, are idolatry,—the one 
being idolatry in the particulars and details of creation, and the 
other in the sum. Against the first, the Jewish nation was, and 
still is, God’s standing witness. Against the second, the New 
Testament has revealed a personal God in Jesus Christ. “The 
Word became flesh, and dwelt among us.” ‘This is the ladder 
let down from heaven, by which the human spirit ascends nearest 
to God. In Christ, as Son of Man, the ineffable brightness 
of the Godhead is shaded and softened by being humanized, 
that we may. draw near to the Most Holy, not only without 
terror, but with filial confidence and love. How expressive are 


the New Testament names of our Lord! “The knowledge of 


God 3" > The image of God ;” “The express image ;”’ “ The 
brightness of His glory ;’ “The glory of God in the face of Jesus 
Christ ;” ‘“ The fulness of the Godhead bodily.” Plutarch tells 
of an inscription on an Egyptian temple: “I am He that was, 
and is, and shall be; and who is he that shall draw aside my 
veil!” Christ has drawn aside the veil, and shown us the 
Father. ‘“ He that hath seen me, hath seen the Father.” ‘Yet 
in showing us all of the Father that human eyes and hearts 
can now receive, it was "needful to guard the image. When 
the Jewish Church got the Shekinah, though nothing more de- 
finite than a bright cloud, it was yet retired within the veil which 
only the High Priest could draw aside. In giving us that highest 
image, was there no need of retiring as well as of revealing it, 
lest his humanity should overshadow instead of revealing the 
Divine? Is not this silence the veiling of the Christian Sheki- 
nah! We have seen how little of this image we are permitted 
to see in the infancy and youth of the Messiah. Almost thirty 
years are passed in silence. In three only of his thirty-three 
years 1s He openly seen and known, and seen best, it has been 
sald, in the glory of His receding Majesty. “It is expedient 
that I go away ;” not only that the Holy Spirit might come in 
His spiritual power, but in order that our Lord’s bodily pre- 
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sence might not hinder the higher objects of His Divine mission. 
The image of Christ was to be perpetuated for worship, not on 
the canvas or marble, but on the human heart, through the 
written Word ; not fixed and unchangeable, but a thing of life, 
to grow with the growth of each Christian, who, as he partook 
of the Divine nature, through grace, should see more of Christ, 
and through Him enjoy more and more of the beatitude of the 
pure in heart,—* for they shall see God.” The rise of a Chris- 
tianity of the senses and imagination so soon after the first 
witnesses were in their graves,—its revival from time to time 
to our day,—show us historically the meaning of this veiling of 
the Christian Shekinah.—North British Review. i 


BEETHOVEN, 

Lupwic VAN BEETHOVEN was born at Bonn, on the Lower 
Rhine, in the winter of 1770. Are my readers prepared to hear 
that he was the son of some dogged and essentially unmusical 
butcher, and that the precocious genius developed itself in a 
garret? Iam sorry to disappoint such reasonable expectations ; 
but the truth is, that Johann von Beethoven was a tenor-singer 
in the Electoral Chapel at Bonn, and little Ludwig did not 
practise in a garret, but in the parlour, much against his own 
will, and greatly to tite discomfiture of the family. I am afraid 
the story, about the spider which had the curious habit of letting 
itself ‘down from the ceiling, and alighting on Ludwig's violin 
when he played, is not based on fact. He never remembered 
it himself, but said, on the contrary, that “it was much more 
likely that everything, even down to the very flies and spiders, 


‘should have fled out of the hearing of his horrid scraping.”’ 


In his twenty-second year, Ludwig went to Vienna to study 
under Haydn, then the centre of a brilliant circle distinguished 
in every branch of art and literature. Into the very heart of 
this society Ludwig's talent, which was even then remarkable, 
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BEETHOVEN. 27 
obtained him a passport ; and, what was of more consequence, 
he made some real friends. The Prince and Princess Lichnowsky, 
in particular, became so attached to him, that they settled on 
him a yearly pension of 600 florins until he should obtain some 
permanent engagement. 

A strange pet he must have been for the amiable princess— 
a sort of Skye-terrier in her luxurious drawing-rooms—a wilful, 
violent, rough-headed and rough-mannered young man, not to 
be betrayed into any well-bred falsehoods, or polished down into 
conventionalisms. One biographer says that he was most awk- 


‘ward and helpless—his every movement completely devoid of 


grace ; that he seldom laid: his hand upon anything without 
breaking it, and that no one piece of furniture was. safe with 
him, and least of all a costly one: he used either to upset, stain, 
or destroy it. | 

A painting of him, when he was forty-nine years old, repre- 
sents him as a small, slight man, with a. bush of wild, harsh, 
grey hair. The painter has caught the expression which his 
face wore in moments of inspiration—the eyes distended and 
fixed—the whole countenance elevated, almost sublime. In 
these times of inspiration, his figure would appear to expand 
until it looked almost gigantic: his appearance was then very 
striking. 

In spite of provocations of temper and damage to furniture, 
the courtly prince and his lady found everything that Ludwig 
did clever and charming’; and he himself, speaking of them in 
later life, says :—“* They would have brought me up there with 
grandmotherly fondness, which was carried to such a length, that 
very often the princess was on the point of having a glass shade 
made to put over me, so that no unworthy person might touch 
or breathe upon me.” It seems indeed to have been his great 
good fortune through life to attach to himself a few friends 
whose attection survived the violence and even the injustice into 
which his headstrong temper often hurried him, and who were 
an unfailing support through his many wrongs, and in the time 
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of his failing fortunes. Those few knew him entirely : his lofty 
and chivalrous soul, and his deeply-loving and deeply-wounded 
heart. If he was often childishly violent, it was with a man’s 
nobleness that he always avowed his faults, and eagerly songs 
to make reparation. 

This was the golden period of Ludwig's life, In this sunny 
atmosphere, genius, affections, eccentricities—all rapidly ex- 
panded; and the young composer, who disregarded all rules, 
and wrote such shocking, crazy, delightful music, soon became 
the fashion, and asked and obtained his own price, despite the 
sneers.of the profession, and the grave forebodings of old gentle- 
men connoisseurs, 

But his sky was not long to remain unclouded. When he 
was twenty-eight years old, he was first attacked with the deaf- 
ness which settled into an incurable malady, and which embit- 
tered his whole future life. His own words, copied from his 
will, enable us partly to understand how profoundly he felt this 
affliction :—‘‘ O ye, who consider or declare me to be hostile, 
obstinate, or misanthropic, what injustice ye do me! Ye know 
not the secret causes of that which to you wears such an appear- 
ance. My heart and my mind were from childhood prone to the 
tender feelings of affection ; nay, 1 was always disposed even to 
perform great actions. But only consider that for the last six 
years I have been attacked by an incurable complaint, aggravated 
by the unskilful treatment of medical men, disappointed from 
year to vear in the hope of relief, and at last obliged to submit to 
the endurance of an evil, the cure of which may last perhaps for 
years, if it is practicable at all. . . . . Forgive me, then, 
if ye see me draw back when | would gladly mingle among you, 
Doubly mortifying 1s my misfortune to me, as it must tend to 
cause me to be misconceived. From recreation in the society of 
my fellow-creatures, from the pleasures of conversation, from the 
effusions of friendship, I am cut off. Almost alone in the world, 
I dare not venture into society more than absolute necessity. re- 
quires. I am obliged to live as in exile. If I go into company, 
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a painful anxiety comes over me, since lam apprehensive of 
being exposed to the danger of betraying my situation. . .. . 
Such circumstances brought me to the brink of despair, and had 
well-nigh made me put an end to my life: nothing but my art 
held my hand.” 

For two years, Beethoven shut himself up from the world, 
morbidly brooding over his sorrow, “ We darken the cages of 
birds,’ says Richter, “when we wish to teach them to sing,” 
At the end of these two years he gave to the world his great 
oratorio, “ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” 1 think that vivid 
painting must gradually have wrought itself out before his eyes 
during those darkened and solitary days. 

I wonder if, in the voice of Divine sorrow which must some- 
times have rung in his ears through sleepless nights, he ever 
heard the funeral knell of his own doom. “If thou hadst 
known, even thou, at least in this thy day, the things which 
belong to thy peace! But now they are hid from thine eyes!” 
They were “hid ;” the bitterness of his suffering was unsoftened 
by the true spirit of resignation to the Divine will, which would 
have brought him peace and victory. He set himself to meet 
it with Stoic fortitude ; but the artist-nature, always more or less 
weak and luxurious, does not thrive very well upon philosophy. 
Poor Beethoven forgot to be a Stoic, and, trying to throw off the 
remembrance of his troubles, sometimes indulged in dreams of 
love, which was to make him entirely happy ; sometimes in 
visions of a carriage and servants, and a mansion on the Rhine. 
Then again he sank into the deepest despondency, from which 
nothing but his art could rouse him: for not his greatest enemy 
could accuse him of unfaithfulness there. He was sometimes 
unjust to his friends, often to himself, but to music never, His 
love for it deepened into a passion. It became his divinity ; 
and, regarding himself as its high-priest, he rightly considered 

his position a very elevated one. or, in the visionary world in 
which he lived, mind and not rank held pre-eminence. In a 
letter which he wrote in 1810 to Madame Bettine von Arnim, 
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he tells the following characteristic story of himself :—“ Kings 
and princes can indeed create professors and privy-councillors, 
and bedeck them with titles and orders ; but they cannot make 
great men—spirits that rise above the world’s rubbish—these 
they must not attempt to create ; and, therefore, must these be 
held in honour. When two such come together, as I and Goethe, 
these great lords must note what it is that passes for greatness 
with such as we. Yesterday, as we were returning homewards, 
we met the whole Imperial family ; we saw them coming at some 


. distance, whereupon Goethe disengaged himself from my arm, in 


order that he might stand aside: in spite of all I could say, I 
could not bring him a step forwards. I crushed my hat more 
furiously on my head, buttoned up my top-coat, and walked with 
my arms folded behind me right through the thickest of the 
crowd. Princes and officials made a lane for me; Archduke 
Rudolph took off his hat, the Empress saluted me first: these 
great people know me! It was the greatest fun in the world to 
me, to see the procession file past Goethe. He stood aside, with 
his hat off, bending his head down as low as possible. For this 
I afterwards called him over the coals properly and without 
mercy.” 

It has been said of Beethoven that he was constantly engaged 
in some new attachment, and that seven months was the longest 
term of their duration; but that he had one long, deep, and 
unhappy attachment, his letters and memoranda furnish ample 
proof. To the lady who was the subject of it he wrote the 
Moonlight Sonata. It was also probably under the same 
mspiration that he composed the two beautiful sonatas in 
Op. 14—the one in KE major, the other in G major. They are 
both intended to express a conversation between two lovers— 
the opposite elements of resistance and entreaty being strongly 
marked, These, with the Sonata Pathetique, the Moonlight 
Sonata, and some others, were great favourites of his own— 
under his hands they stood out as exquisite paintings, and every 
bar was replete with feeling. It may be in place to say here, 
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that Beethoven always gave his pianoforte pupils this rule— 
“Place the hands over the key-board in such a position that the 
fingers need not be raised more than is necessary. ‘This is the 
only method by which the player can learn to generate tone, 
and, as it were, make the instrument sing.”’ His own style of 
playing was uniformly legato. The staccato style he laughed at, 
calling it “ manual air-sawing.” 

The troubles which crowded Beethoven’s life were now closing 
round him—troubles so numerous and complicated that I am 
very glad my space will not allow me to notice many of them. 
Perhaps the greatest of them all were embodied in the persons 
of his two brothers, Carl and Johann. 

The whole system of conduct pursued by these men towards 
Ludwig seems to have been strangely wicked. Carl, especially, 
obtained a great influence over him.: His deafness,’ and utter 
incapacity for business, and abstraction from the world, gave 
them an advantage which they did not fail to turn to their own 
interests—poisoning his mind against his true fmends ; prompt- 
ing him to do things quite unworthy of him, and which he never 
failed bitterly to regret ; purloining his many valuable presents ; 
and enriching themselves on the fruit of his labour. There is 
something very touching in the conduct ot Beethoven towards 
these brothers, to whom he wrote the will from which I have 
made a quotation. The poor Samson, caught in the toils of 
Delilah, behaved with a sort of majestic patience, enduring all 
kinds of annoyances rather than betray these “ unbrotherly 
brothers.’’ Carl died in 1815, leaving Ludwig, by way of a 
parting blessing, the charge of his son, a boy of about eight 
years of age. Carl's wife was a bad woman, and this was his 
reason for making Ludwig so singular a bequest. He deter- 
mined to accept the charge of this boy, who seems to have 
inherited the virtues of both his parents in an eminent degree. 

But the widow protested against his right to her child, and a 
violent quarrel between them ended in a law-suit, begun by her, 
which lasted four years. During this time, the unhappy little 
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bone of contention lived sometimes with his mother, sometimes 
with Beethoven, sometimes at school—his mode of education 
being constantly “changed ; and this circumstance must be 
remembered in palliation of what he afterwards-became. Up 
to the time when the law-suit terminated in his favour, 
Beethoven had been leading the life of a complete Arab, wan- 
dering from town to country, and often having three sets of 
apartments at the same time. He changed his lodgings so often 
that his friend, Baron Pasqualiti, had a set of rooms in his 
house always ready for him, as at any time of the day or night 
the great composer was liable to be “turned up” homeless on 
the streets. The most trivial causes were enough to make him 
uneasy in his lodgings: a little too much sun, a fancied dislike 
to the water, the “too profound obeisances” of his landlord, 
would be quite sufficient reasons for his packing up at a 
moment's notice ; and in this way be often had three or four 
lodgings to pay for at once. | 

He must have been an object of wholesome dread to land- 
ladies, if what M. Schindler says about his habits be true. 


_ “The use of the bath,” says M. Schindler, “was as much 4 


necessity to’ Beethoven as to a Turk ; and he was in the: habit 
of submitting himself to frequent ablutions. When it happened 
that he did not walk out of doors to collect his ideas, he would 
not unfrequently, in a fit of the most complete abstraction, go to 
his wash-hand basin, and pour several jugs of water upon his 
bands, all the while humming and roaring, for sing he could 
not. After dabbling in the water till his clothes were wet 
through, he would pace up and down the room, with a vacant 
expression of countenance, and his eyes frightfully distended ; 
the singularity of his aspect being often increased by an un- 
shaven beard.’ Then he would seat himself at his table and 
write ; and afterwards get wp again to the wash-hand basin, and 


‘dabble and hum as before. Ludicrous as were these scenes, 20 


one cared venture to notice them, or to disturb him while 
engaged in his inspiring ablutions ; for these were his moments 
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—or, I should rather say, his hours-—of profoundest meditation, 
It will be readily believed that the people in whose houses he 
lodged were not very well-pleased when they found the water 
trickling through the floor to the ceiling below, as sometimes 
happened ; and Beethoven's change of lodgings was often the con- 
sequence of these occurrences.” But inthe year 1819, Beethoven 
determined to have an establishment of his own, and with 
commendable gravity and zeal set about the task of making his 
home comfortable for his nephew. But never surely did bachelor 
wage so unsuccessful a war against. the powers of the kitchen. 
A memorandum, in his own writing, will give us a feeble idea of 
the confusion that reigned in his dominions ;— | 


“ 1820. April 17th. The kitchen-maid came. A bad day. 

16th May. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 

19th. The kitchen-maid left. 

30th. The woman came. 

lst July. The kitehenanaid arrived. 

28th. At night, the kitchen-maid ran away. 

30th. The woman from Unter Débling came. 

The four bad days, 10th, 11th, 12th, and 13th August, dined at Ler- 


chenfield. 


was over ; the Italian Opera had become the “ correct, thing,” 


28th. The woman's month expires. 

6th September. The girl came. 

22nd October. The girl left. 

12th December. The kitchen-maid came. 
18th. Given warning to the kitchen-maid. 
27th. The new housemaid came.” 


“And this,” said his biographer, “was his domestic state, 
with very little alteration, till his death!” The bad days “were 
such,” says M. Schindler, “that quite destitute of money, he 
was obliged to make his dinner of a few biscuits and a glass.of 
beer, as I have heard from his own lips. I, for my own part, 
am disposed to seek in that fact the origin of his subsequent 
parsimony, which served only to enrich an unworthy, laughing 
heir.” For he was no longer the fashion in Vienna, His reign 
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and Beethoven, almost forgotten, although not reduced to actual 
want, was obliged to deny himself comforts, and almost neces- 
saries, that he might have it in his power to give his nephew a 
liberal education, and provide for his future wants. 

The sum of 150 ducats, which he obtained by selling the copy- 
right of several of his works, he laid out in the purchase of 
public securities, as a provision for his nephew. He brought 
up this boy like a nobleman’s son, sparing no expense on him, 
and making many sacrifices that he might carry on the style of 
a gentleman at the University. At sixteen, he treated him iy 
every respect as a man, showing him unbounded confidence. In 
short, the old uncle spoiled his handsome, clever nephew, and, 
notwithstanding his experience of ungenerous natures, he could 
make no allowance for them. 

Had he not been spoiled himself by the dear, good Princess 
Lichnowsky ? And had it not done him good?) Was not that 
short youth the one sweet, sunny spot of his life? He would 
spoil the boy, and the troubles of a long life should be forgotten 
in this serene domestic happiness. His health had been failing 
for some time past, a few more great works achieved, and, to use 
his own expression, he was to “ close his earthly career like an 
old child among some good people.” But once more, and for 
the last time, he was to meet with bitter disappointment. 

At seventeen, his nephew entered on a course of vice ; 
neglected his studies, abused his uncle’s confidence, treated his 
wishes with contempt, and at last made an attempt upon his 
own life. After a great deal of trouble, a friend, out of compas- 
sion to Beethoven, obtained for the unhappy young man a com- 
mission in the army. His uncle’s conduct to him was uniformly 
patient, loving, and forgiving to the last, as his letters furnish 
most touching proof. | 

The great artist was now beginning to sink under his 
troubles. He had been staying at the house of his brother 
Johann, now a rich landowner, and, while there, became so ill 
that he was obliged to return to Vienna. It was winter, the 
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journey was long, and Beethoven had to make it in an open 
carriage, because his brother refused to trust him with his close 
one. When he arrived at the end of his journey, he was suffer- 
ing under acute inflammation of the lungs. His illness was 
doubtless aggravated by the fact that he was now in pecuniary 
distress, having appropriated to his nephew ali the money which 
he had reeeived for his last works, and in addition being obliged 
ly law to provide for him, since he had adopted him as a son. 

Under these circumstances, he wrote, although not without 
reluctance, to the Philharmonic Society in London to embrace 
an offer which they had made him some years before, of giving 
him a benefit concert, but which he had not then accepted. 

His appeal was promptly and generously answered, and the 
Society sent him £100 to provide necessaries and comforts dur- 
ing his illness, Beethoven, in lis grateful letter of acknowledg- 
ment, begged them to take the £100 off the profits of the 
concert, telling them *‘that he hoped to have it in his power to 
show his gratitude by composing for them either a symphony or 
overture, or anything they might desire.” He had already made 
the design of a symphony, but was never able to finish it. It 
was thus to the “generous English,” as he called them, that 
Beethoven owed the comforts of his last days. It had been a 
favourite project of his to visit England, and in 1824 he was on 
the point of doing so, but was prevented by some unpleasant 
rumours which had begun to spread about his nephew. The 
inflammation in the lungs was succeeded by dropsy, under which 
he lingered four months. He had one or two faithful friends 
with him—no woman’s hands smoothed his last pillow—no love 
of wife or child solaced the brave, broken heart. He died in 
the spring of 1827, in his 57th year. He was a Republican, 
and of the Roman Catholic faith nominally, but his extreme 
reserve on religidus subjects made it difficult to know what his 
creed really was. 

If nobleness of disposition, sorrows and wrongs bravely 
borne, and a mission faithfully wrought out, can make a life 
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great, Beethoven's was a great life most assuredly ; yet, imas- 
much as it fell short of the highest aim, and failed of accom- 
plishing the ‘highest work, it was a lost life. Perhaps, during 
the last days of his illness, when he sat for hours together with 
his eyes fixed in mournful vacancy, the great mind, before it 
wert out into the dark, was solving, too late, the problem, 
“What shall a man give in exchange for his soul 
Perhaps he learned then the one fatal mistake which had set 
his whole life a jarring, “like sweet bells jangled out of tune,” 
and saw how great it might have been; how purified and 
strengthened by sorrow, how calm and majestic in its workings, 
if he had only given up soul and boily to the obedience of 
Christ. 
Perhaps, and let us hope so, in that last hour he laid down 
the burden of life and sin together in the arms of all-enduring 
Love. THEKLA. 
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Cull, Mignonne, cull that lovely rose, 
Which this bright morn hath bade enclose 
And find if envy doth not fade, 

Her scented robe impearled with dews, 
And bright with rubies’ purplest hues, 

At sight of thy fair cheek, sweet maid. 


See, Mignonne, see, that beauteous flower 
Hath lost its bloom in one short hour : 
Oh! fairest maid, I can bat grieve 
That step-dame Nature will not spare 
For one brief day that blossom fair, | 
Bat seals its doom ere fall of eve. . 
Learn, Mignonne, learn the mournful truth 
That soon shall pass thy radiant youth. _ 
Oh! cull thy flowers in life's young prime, 
For shades of night give place to day, 
And Winter's frosts to gales of May ; 
Youth only comes not back with time. 
JANET. 
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Ir was Sabbath morning; the summer sun shone brightly, 
* and the sweet melody of solemn church bells was wafted to the 
ear, now soft, now loud, as a gentle breeze rose and fell amid the 
song of birds and hum of bees. A fragrant scent of flowers 
came in at the open window of a snug old-fashioned library, in 
which an invalid missionary reclined upon a sofa. Many years 
had been spent in the burning climes of India, where his best 
energies were devoted to the preaching of the gospel of Jesus 
Christ among the heathen. He had enjoyed the happiness of 
making known “the pearl of great price” to many aswarthy lad 
and dusky lass in the schools that bad been instituted for the 
promotion of Bible learning, and he now, in much physical 
langour, awaited the Master's call to “enter upon the joy of his 
Lord.” 

During the preceding week he had participated in some 
excitement, for the magnates of the obscure country town m 
which he now resided were deputed to present a special petition 
to the Queen ; and Her Majesty having signified her intention 
to grant a personal audience, the worthy burgesses were thrown 
into afluster of anxious delight, and ambitious determination to 
acquit themselves suitably. All unused as they were to the 
pomps and proprieties of courtly etiquette, they studied precedent, 
learned their speeches, and, duly arrayed in proper costume, 
carefully rehearsed their parts under the auspices of some friendly 
gentleman usher, well accustomed to such scenes. ’ 

At length, after much amusing perplexity, all was successfully 
accomplished ; the deputation presented their petition, a favyour- 
able answer was graciously intimated, and the gentry returned 
home to resume the quiet routine of private life. 

The missionary was one of the party, for his life-long labours 
in foreign lands had often brought him into contact with kings 
and princes of the earth; sometimes to claim the rights of — 
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humanity, sometimes to seek favour and protection for oppressed 
sufferers, and often as the angel of mercy to arrest the stroke of 
revenge, or to temper the severity of justice. Perhaps the 
circumstances and scenes of the week coloured the missionary’s 
Sabbath morning meditations, for, left alone with his bible and 
his God, he found the hours fly swiftly, and was surprised when 
his host and the family returned from public worship. 

“So soon back from the courts of the Lord’s house ; and have 
you had a happy morning?’ he inquired, and then listened with 
a pleased smile to the lively tones in which some of the young 
people detailed particulars of their beloved pastoy’s prayer and 
sermon ; for in those days people sought to profit their souls 
from the “preaching of the word,” and not merely to have the 
taste charmed with eloquence, or the intellect gratified by novelty. 

“And I too,” pursued the invalid, “have had a very happy 
morning, though rather astrange one. As I could not preach, I 
thought I would pray, and thus pay a special visit to the throne 
of grace. How glad I felt that it did not require a renewal of 
all the fatiguing ceremonial our country friends lately had to 
undergo, before approaching the King of Kings, but only that 
preparation of the heart, and that introduction by our great 
Mediator, which all men, women, and children, may readily 
obtain at all times, and under all circumstances! ‘I will that 
men pray everywhere ; therefore my couch of pain is as near 
Jehovah's ear as the most gorgeous cathedral. So I began by 
considering the omniscience of that great God, who permits us to 
address Him as ‘Our Father, trying to realise his vast super- 
vision of all human concerns, past, present, and future, for ‘ He 
seeth the en from the beginning.’ Then I remembered God's 
omnipotence, His perfect ability to accomplish whatever pleaseth 
Him in heaven or on earth ; then His knowledge, His loving- 
kindness, and tender mercy, and the unerring wisdom with which 
all His government of the whole universe is ever regulated, filled 
my heart with delight, and the privilege to draw near to such a 
sovereign, and hear Him say, ‘ What is thy petition, and what is 
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thy request’ seemed desirable in the extreme. ‘The Lord God 
is asun of glory,’ says the psalmist, and I cannot tell how long | 
basked, as it were, in the effulgence of those rays of everlasting 
light ; but my soul was warmed and cheered, as well as enlight- 
ened. At last I began to consider what should be my supplication ; 
and,. first, my own need for pardoning mercy, for sanctifying 
crace, for renewed vigour of mind and body, had to be laid before 
the compassionate High Priest. Then my family, my congrega- 
gation, the Church of Christ in general, claimed my remembrance 
at the city of the jgreat King. Then fancy wandered up anil 
down, listening to the petitions of other worshippers, and som» 
I knew would ask that events might turn out just the very 
opposite of my wishes, and I paused to recollect what contradic- 
tory prayers must often at the same moment ascend to the ear of 
Jehovah. I wondered which prayers would be answered on my 
behalf !—would those of my Indian flock, or my English family, 
be granted ?—which would be most conducive to my benefit and 
God's glory ? Truly, I could not tell, so that 1 could but reverently 
and peacefully say, ‘Thy will be done !’”’ 

“And, with perfect acquiescence in God's will, you will be 
strengthened to do his bidding, whatever it may be,” rejoined 
Mr. 8., the invalid’s host. 

“True ! meantime I never before felt so thankful that I had not 
the responsibility of answering prayer, either for myself, or other 
people. Just conceive of the infinite variety of cares, and 
wishes, and wants, daily, hourly committed to Divine judgment 
from all sorts of people, and all sorts of motives. If I do venture 
on a specific request, sometimes; I feel almost ready to add, ‘ Do 
not grant it Lord, unless Thou seest it best for me.’ ”’ 

“Well, sir, that accords with the Scripture—‘ What man is 
he that feareth the Lord, him shall He teach in the way that He 
shall choose ;' but how seldom are we willing to learn in God's 
way, and yet some of our most valuable lessons, and sweetest 
consolations, have come from circumstances the most opppsite to 
our wishes; while in other instances we have found, like the 
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Israclites of old, that God gave us our request, but sent leanness 
into our souls.” 

“Ts it not right, then,” inquired Miss 8., “to make special 
requests in prayer ?”’ | 

“Undoubtedly God sanctions the practice in his Holy Word, 
my young friend,” replied the missionary, “both by precept and 
example. ‘In everything by prayer and supplication, with 
thanksgiving, let your requests be made known unto God.’ 
‘If ye shall ask,’ says the Saviour, ‘anything in my name, l 
will do it.’ Both Old and New Testametits are filled with 
records of special answers to specific prayers, not only of 
whole nations, as the Jews in (Queen Esther's time, the 
Ninevites at Jonah’s message, and the early Christian Church 
for Peter in prison ; but of ‘individuals, as Hannah, Hezekiah, 
Manasseh, Daniel, Cornelius, Paul and Silas, &c. Our: Lord 
Jesus Christ not only called the blind man to him, but asked, 
‘What wilt thou that I should do unto thee?’ as if to elicit the 
exact expression of his peculiar need ; while He himself in the 
days of his humanity continually made personal special requests to 
his Heavenly Father—‘ Father, save me from this hour ; ‘If thou 
be willing, remove this cup from me ;’ yet coupled with the entire 
submission of ‘ Not my will, but thine be done.’ This, too, should 
be the Christian’s temper, for often our Lord might say, as he 
did to Zebedee’s children, ‘ Ye know not whatye ask.’ Casting 
all our care upon God, we should rest satisfied that He will either 
make a way for our escape from the threatened trial, or enable 
us to bear it so as to glorify Him even in the fires, if need be.” 

“T presume, dear friend, this is the testimony of your own 
experience in your long missionary career,” said Mr. S. 

“Truly, indeed it is,” replied the missionary, as his pale 
countenance glowed with animation at the remembrance of the 
afflictions which had mellowed his character, and ripened his 
faith almost to sight. “I think,” he continued, “that my 
keenest suffering. has arisen from the evil report I have had to 
endure from those who could not understand Christian principles, 
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or Christian conduct. Often have I felt impelled to say with the 
Apostles, ‘Now, Lord, behold their threatenings ; and God has 
heard my appeal, and frustrated their evil intentions, so marvel- 
lously all were constrained to acknowledge that there is a 
God who ruleth over all :—perhaps in answer to prayer offered 
in England at that very time, for what sublime pictures do the 
Scriptures give us by the prophet Daniel, when he describes the 
angel Gabriel dispatched to his aid ‘even while he was yet 
speaking in prayer ;’ and that celestial visitor declared that. at 
the beginning of his supplication, the commandment came forth, 
and immediately he came to show him God's truth and mercy. 
You will not wonder now, he concluded, “that my time passed 
so swiftly that your return surprised me long before I had gone 
through the lists of all sorts and conditions of men the Apostle 
commends to our prayers.” 

“T always do enjoy the Litany of the Church of England,’ 
said Miss S- 

thing atrikes mec forcibly with regard Lo Intercessory 


‘* no one seems left out of its Intercessions, 


prayer,’ rejoined the Missionary : “the only precept Christ gave 
concerning this branch of social duty was, ‘ Pray for them that 
despitefully se you,’ a precept standing in remarkable contrast 
to the petitions breathed for enemies by the praying believers of 
the Old Testament—a precept, too, which was enforced by ex- 
ample under circumstances of unparalleled provocation : ‘ Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do,’ was one of the 
Saviour's last utterances ; a lesson so well learned by the martyr 
Stephen that his dying breath prayed for his murderers, ‘ Lord, 
lay not this sin to their charge ’—but a difficult lesson, seldom 
learned till we become advanced pupils in the school of Christ.” 


house. 


The Throne of Grace was highly prized in Mr. S— 
Morning and evening did all its inhabitants bow the knee, and 
offer prayer, thanksgiving, and praise to the Lord of Hosts ; and 
not only was family worship maintained, but time for indivi- 
dual private devotion was carefully set apart before weariness 
overpowered the exhausted frame. Just before supper, it was 
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customary for all to disperse ; and opportunity was politely and 
delicately offered to visitors to have the quiet use of fire or lamp 
for the season of retirement. It was a privilege they knew not 
how to forego, not a formality they would fain have escaped! 
The solemn melody of Mr.5 's organ was the usual summons 
to social prayer ; and often was the fire of devotion thus kindled 
in a strangers heart, and the little spark in a child's spint 
cherished into glowing flame, while an air of sanctity seemed to 
rest upon a habitation so perpetually made the very gate of 
heaven, the remembrance of which was not easily obliterated, but 
induced many another household thus to consecrate itself to God. 
| KE. W. P. 


ON A FAVOURITE CAT. 


Cats, like mankind, have different lots in store ; 
Some, beauty’s lap, and some the kitchen floor. 
She who beneath this rude memorial lies 

Ne’er felt the warmth of parlour sympathies. 
To humbler sphere from kittenhood confined, 
To the chance care of humble hands resigned, 
She meekly bore the unheeded exile’s doom, 
Nor dreamed that earth contained a drawing-room. 
Yet costly couch her place might fitly be, 

For Puss, though scorned, was very fair to see. 
Perfect her form, and clad in glossiest fur, 
Graceful her mien, most musical her purr. 

Of temper tractable and aspect mild, 

To ber dull home serenely reconciled. 

But lived she not unseen, unknown, nor there 
Wasted her sweetness on a desert air ; 

Little recked she of luxury or show— 

Upstairs neglected, she was prized below ; 

And ever welcomed there with fond caress, 

And prideful looks, and words of tenderness : 
And when, as evening closed, the guardian pair, 
The kind providers of her daily fare, 

Drew to the fire, from household duties free, 
Italia’s greyhound not more blest than she! 
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But Fate decreed her an untimely end— 

Sad as feline biographer e’er penned : 

From miscreant hand unknown, fell poison’s power 
Smote and o’ercame her in a single hour. 

(So the lorn gossips murmur o'er their tea, 
Though no post-mortem solved the mystery.) 

Thus closed poor Puss her blameless, brief career, 
Without a will, yet not without a tear. 

Slight not the sorrow in that tear confest, 

Deem not the memory of a brute unblest : 

No selfish interest its influence aids, 

No self-reproach its quietude invades : 

Believe the heart where such a memory lies 

A chosen seat of purest sympathies. 

And a yet holier link should firm remain, 
Though reason triumph, and affection wane, 
Creatures of God, oh, let us not disclaim 

A common origin and kindred name! 

The meanest creature still His hand declares, 
Fulfils His purpose, and His bounty shares, 
Object and portion of Almighty plan, , 


Which heeds the sparrow, as it cares for man. 
J.B. T. 


ST. JAMES’S DAY. 


In Roman Catholic times, St. James was considered the patron- 
~aint of pilgrims. Why, 1 do not know ; unless in consequence 
of the famous shrine of St. James of Compostella, to which so 
many pilgrimages were made ; or, it may be, from: the instance 
ot the Apostle having at our Loril’s call immediately forsaken 
his father and his worldly calling—an example which the super- 
sutious devotees of the Middle Ages believed they were following 
when they left house and home to go on pilgrimage. Be this 
as it may, the remembrance of St. James’s Day is still perpetuated 
in a popular custom, which I suppose the very youngest of my 
readers must have observed. It is that of the erection of grottoes 
built of oyster-shells, and sometimes with a candle placed inside 
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them, by which the poor children of our towns contrive to get 
a few pence or halfpence from the passers-by, as they vociferate 
“The grotto! the grotto! please remember the grotto!” Some- 
times these little erections are built with some taste : some of 
them represent lantern-towers, some Chinese pagodas ; and the 
light gleaming from between the shells suggests Shakspeare’s 
words— 


“ How far the little candle throws its beams ! 
So shines a good deed in this naughty world.’’ 


But what connection with St. James has this? my reader will 
ask. Neither more nor less than this :—In ancient time the 
scallop-shell—the escallop, which forms the crest of so many 
noble families—was considered as the emblem and badge of pil- 
grimage ; and the prosaic oyster has become in the course of 
years the substitute for it—just as the willow catkens have be- 
cbme on Palm Sunday the substitute for the lordly palm. It 
is not, however, on St. James’s Day (July 25th) that the oyster- 
houses are now erected, but during the week following, in the 
first few days of August. And when I see those poor ragged 
little ones clamouring for their pence, and reminding you that 
“It’s only once a year!” I think of far different associations 
which the scallop-shell awoke in the Middle Ages. I imagine 
the figures of the ancient palmers rising up before me—kings, 
who, instead of ruling their subjects in the fear of God, left them 
to anarchy, and assumed the Cross ; haughty, freebooting barons, 
who thought they could expiate a life of sin by a pilgrimage to 
Rome or the Holy Land ; and delicate women, who, in order to 
see the place of the Saviour’s sepulture, voluntarily encountered 
all the dangers of sea and land. And amid the countless forms 
thus conjured up by imagination, one face appears in special 
distinctness before me—that of a great and noble-minded man, 
though a mistaken one. In a very different manner to that in 
which the ragged little architects of our suburbs keep St. James's 
Day was it celebrated in 728 by the court of Ina, king of Wessex. 
That monarch had lately become, partly by conquest, but prin- 
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cipally by the peaceful right of inheritance and the choice of his 
subjects, Bretwalda of all England. In honour of this he gave 
a great feast to his Earldormen and Thanes, his Heretochs and 
his Holds. The great hall of his palace at Winchester was strewn 
with fresh rushes and hung with garlands. Flowers, indeed, 
were not then cultivated to any great extent in gardens, and 
there are few wild flowers in July; but there was abundance 
of lilies and roses, and with them were intermingled wild honey- 
suckles from the green wood, and the lotus from the river. 
Those pink and white mosses, too, which abound in morasses, 
and which the then undrained state of the country rendered so 
common, were formed into wreaths; and green boughs were 
tastefully arranged among the weapons and armour hanging in 
the hall. Peace disported herself, amidst the panoply of war, 
like a child playing with a bloodhound. The table, according 
to the rude, semi-barbaric splendour of those times, was covered 
with a plating of gold. It groaned beneath the weight of savoury 
viands, venison, and the grim boar’s-head ; fish, and every kind 
of fruit then cultivated ; wheaten bread, then a great luxury ; 
spiced cakes and honeyeomb; bowls of cream, and every dish 
that can be prepared from milk; whilst in the bronze goblets and 
buckets, which supplied the place of our modern decanters, 
gleamed mead, ale, wine, tempting pigments, and the luscious 
morat. 

The cuests were numerous and brilliant, their dresses were in 
some instances magnificent ; for it is an entire mistake to imagine 
that the Anglo-Saxons were devoid of elegance or taste in their 
attire, or unacquainted with the arts of life. Many bards were 
among the banquetters, and every kind of musical instrument 
then in vogue had been brought to the feast. King Ina himself 
was splendidly attired ; his tawny beard was carefully trimmed, 
in his fair hair gleamed ‘the Bretwalda’s jewelled crown. His 
mantle was of silk, un unusual material at that time, and was 
fastened by a rich and costly fibula, such’ as those we find 
described as formed of “a slightly hollowed plate, upon which 
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was laid a disk of gold with cells of varied arrangement, inter- 
spersed with slightly-raised chased work, and scrolls of corded 
wire,” while his girdle buckle was “ covered with a plate of thin 
gold adorned with rows of minute circles and triangles.” The 
seax, or dagger, which he wore attached to his baldric, was set 
with turquoise, garnets, and pearls. Amid all this brilliant group 
there was only one who appeared grave and joyless, and that one 
being was the Queen Ethelburga. She was good and gracious, 
and was known to exercise much influence over her husband. 
But this evening shé seemed oppressed by the weight of some 
unexplained anxiety. After the banquet was over, the bards 
struck their harps, andthe song went round. Some sang of war, 
of the hurtling arrow, and the blaring trumpet ; of the bannered 
Horse which had now struck its proud hoofs into every spot of 
earth in britain. Others sang of foreign lands, about which so 
little was known, but the prevailing ignorance of which rendered 
them so mysteriously interesting, just as every object seen in the 
twilight appears so much larger and more imposing than it really 
is. They sang of the Fortunate Isles and the golden Cathay, of 
Rome and Byzantium, of Norse, with its krakens and its witches, 
of Lombardy or “ Pavyeland,” as it was then often called, the 
founder of whose kingdom, Alboin, is thought by modern anti- 
quaries to have been really named Elfwin, and to have been of a 
race allied ‘to the Saxons. Others sang of nature,, of God's 
mighty works in creation, of spring, whose gentle kiss sweeps 
away earth’s swan’s-down mantle, and breaks her chain, and of 
the sun, moon, and stars, and “ the Watling-street of heaven,” as 
the early Saxon astronomers generally called the Milky Way. 
Others sang of superstition, of the mysterious Grendle, or evil 
spirit, even after the introduction of Christianity supposed to 
haunt desolate spots, and particularly connected in men’s minds 
with the ignis fatuis. And they sang the wild, old stories, the 
heroic legends which their forefathers brought from Germany. 
Other minstrels sang of love, others of loyalty—a theme to which 
more than to any other the hearts of all present responded. For Ina, 
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the just, brave, high-minded Bretwalda, was loved to adoration by 
his subjects. But amongst all this enthusiasm, there was no 
gleam in the mild, grave eye of Queen Ethelburga. Did she not 
love King Ina? Did'she not rejoice to see the universal homage 
paid him? Yes, but her ambition for him was loftier, she did 
not wish to see him contented with the incense of earth. But 
she parried all questions he asked her as to the cause of her 
melancholy, and merely said, “ To-morrow, my lord, I shall bid 
thee to a banquet in the self-same hall where we feasted to- 
night.” Morning came—Ina followed his wife into the ban- 
quet-hall ; but as they approached it, his ears were assailed by 
sounds far different from those of the lyre and the citola, the 
sistrum and the harp. On entering the hall a different scene pre- 
sented itself to that of the preceding evening. ‘The garlands were 
torn down, or if any still remained on the walls, or among the 
croined fretwork of the roof, they were faded and shrivelled. 
The torches, that had cast their ruddy shimmer over gold and 
jewel on the preceding night, lay extinguished upon the floor ; 
but, mingled with the rushes, were ashes, filth, rubbish, and on 
the embroidered couch upon which the king had sat the night 
before, were placed a number of swine! The loathsome brutes 
contended with one another for the remains of the feast, and 
battened greedily upon bones and offal. The golden table was 
overthrown, and situla and bucket discharged their ruddy con- 
tents over the floor, dyeing the now faded rushes, and making 
the pale ashes look ghastlier from the blood-coloured wine. 

“And wherefore hast thou summoned me hither?” inquired 
the Bretwalda. ‘“ Is this the banquet to which thou didst promise 
to bid me 1” 

“Ina,” she replied, “yesternight thou didst keep a feast 
with much merriment. Deemest thou that it should be thus ? 
Considerest thou not the end of all this? E’en as nought is left 
of all thy feast, thy music, thy garlands, but loathsome relics 
devoured by filthy swine, so in a few years, it may be days, we 
too, and all that we have, shall be nought but earth and clay, our 
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bodies devoured by worms ; our souls, if we have not repented, 
everlastingly tormented by demons. Have not earthly possessions 
already passed away into nothingness, and should we fee! alarmed 
who covet them so much! for we have no continuance here. 
Are not all such things—are not we ourselves—like a river, 
hurrying heedlessly and rapidly along to the dark ocean of eter- 
absorb our minds.” 

would’st thou have me do?” 

“Dost thou desire me to renounce my kingly state and become 
a palmer ?” 
Her soft eyes gleamed with an unusual fervour when she 
replied : “Thou knowest, Ina, or likelier thou dost not know, how 
I love thee! To see thee great and glorious, to hear thee 
praised as they praised thee yestereven, is well-nigh too much 
bliss for my weak woman's heart. But my ambition for thee is 
higher than to see thee Bretwalda, or e’en to see thee emperor of 
the world, if that could be. Is nota heavenly throne better 
than the throne of Wessex? And if our Lord could give such 
remuneration for the poor fishing-nets the sons of Zebedee for- 
sook for Him, will He not, thinkest thou, recompense still more 
a crown laid willingly down for His sake? But why need the 
hope of reward to spur us on! Left He notacrown for us! Have 
we no gratitade to Him?’ She said this with a combination of 
gentleness and energy, and that almost fanatical in 
which is so infectious. 

tote clightly tinged with melancholy, but reoclate, her 
husband replied: “ Ethelburga, thou hast conquered me!” 

Some months after this, the good lieges of King Ina were 
imvited to be present at a ceremony to take place in his Cathe- 
dral of Winchester. King Ina was once again splendidly attired, 
and the Bretwalda’s crown again gleamed upon his brows. 
Bat to the surprise of all, he took the cirelet from his fore 
head, placed it on the head of his brother-in-law, Adelhard (he 
had no children), and desired his loving lieges to serve his suc- 
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cessor as they had served himself. He then desired an attend- 
ant present to disrobe him, and to throw over his shoulders a 
pilgrim’s grey garb, embroidered at the breast with the repre- 
sentation of a scallop-shell, The bystanders were so utterly 
taken by surprise, that they scarce uttered a sound, and Ina 
effected his escape from the church without any effort being 
made to detain him. But at the city gates he was met by his 
wife, who besought him with many tears that she might be per- 
mitted to accompany him to Rome. At first he hesitated, telling 
her that he had sworn to renounce all earthly joys and friends 
for the sake of God, and that whoso loves father, mother, wife, 
or child more than Christ, is not worthy of Him. But she 
urged that God could not frown on such affection as hers for the 
husband whom she endeavoured. to lead to Him, and that no 
fatigues or dangers would appear to her great on her way to the 
tombs of the Apostles, and in the society of her beloved Ina. 

After a perilous and wearisome journey these royal pilgrims 
arrived at Rome, where Ina supported himself and his wife by 
the labour of his hands, and became renowned as the founder 
of churches, hospitals, and schools. 

While we reprehend the mistake of the royal pair in literally 
interpreting our Lord’s command to forsake all for His sake, we 
cannot deny that they acted up to the light they had, and were 
actuated by a principle of love to the Saviour— | 

“Their views, indeed, were indistinct and dim, 

But yet successful, being aimed at Him.” 
And may not even we learn (as 
life, and the vanity of earthly splendours, from the lesson 
Queen Ethelburga gave her husband? And when we see the 
little mendicants unconsciously keeping up the memory of the 
ancient palmers by their oyster-grottoes, should it not remind 
us that we, too, have a pilgrimage to engage in, not to Rome or 
Palestine, to Canterbury or Compostella, but to that land which 
Bunyan’s Christian sought, and concerning which the devout 
pilgrim Philotheus thus speaks in the ancient parable :— 
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“Oh, Jerusalem ! Jerusalem, the place where the beloved of 
my soul dwelleth, the vision of peace, the seat of true tranqui- 
lity and repose, how fain would I have the satisfaction of being 
in the sure way of thy felicity ; who will bring me into the strong 
city, the retreat of my wearied mind, the refuge to recruit my 
tired spirits, the only place of my serenity, my joy, my life 
itself? ° Wilt not Thou, oh God, who hast filled me with 
these desires, and hast brought me into a disesteem and con- 
tempt of all other things? Oh! forsake not this soul that hath 
forsaken all other delights, and taken-its leave of every other 
comfort, that it may go and seek for Thee at Jerusalem.” (Se 
Bishop Patrick's Parable of the Pilgrim,” ) 

JANET. 
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(The following interesting narrative is taken from a book 
recently published, entitled, “‘ Abroad, and How to Live There ; 
a Narrative of Three Years’ Residence in Germany and Switzer- 
land,’ by Mrs. Best. | 

Not to acknowledge the hand of Providence in the smallest 
events of hfe, only betrays our ignorance and weakness. In the 
ordinary course of nature, things are brought before us which 


ought to arrest our attention, and cause us to admire the infi- 
nitely Wise and gracious purposes formed for the acc: mplishment 


of Gods own plan of mercy and love ; how much more when 
every link in the chain can be distinctly traced, producing events 
that fill the mind with gratitude and astonishment ' 


The tale which forms the subject of this chapter is one of 


those episodes of life which it is pleasant to dwell upon, and 
the consequences of which will never be fully manifested until 
that day when those who have been most active in the Redeemer’s 
service shall find their crowns resplendent with living jewels, 
and their cups overflow with unfading joys. 


Amongst the many friends we made abroad, there were none 


oi 
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with whom we were more intimate than Mrs. B Her 
family consisted of only one little girl, a young Swiss companion 


for her child, and a German coverness. She drew into her cirele 
all that was good and agreeable, and her réuntons were amongst 
the most charming in Bonn. 

She preceded us to Swizerland, and, having located herself 
in the Campagne de Clermont at Lausanne, was kindly active in 
seeking an abode for us. During the autumn, all went on 
prosperously ; time passed both rapidly and pleasantly ; we fre- 
quently met, and only parted with the intention of soon seeing 
each other again. But the fall of the leaf commenced; the wintry 
blast strewed the road with foliage, and produced a cold, damp 
atmosphere, that began to tell upon the little circle. Sickness 
visited it; the anxious mother feared for her only child, and 
said she must seek a residence for the winter in other climes, 
Various places avere talked of.. The Italian master spoke highly 


of his own loved Lugano, and so strongly persuaded Mrs. B 


that she packed up her boxes, and determined to spend the winter 
there. No sooner was her resolution known, than it furnished 
eonversation for the town. The undertakine seemed fearful. 
To cross the Simplon at that season (November), when the snow 
was commencing, when the days were so short, when she was 
complet ly at the merey of the diligence driver, herselt lar trom 
well, her child positively tl—altogether it seemed an act so 
awfully imprudent, that all who knew her made common cause 
in endeavouring to dissuade her from it. But we did not know 
her: we were not aware that that fragile form contained a soul 
loftv as its parent skies—a will impossible to turn when she saw 
her wav before her. “™ You must not dissuade me: I feel I 
must go: no evil will befal us—we shall be as safe in that 
diligence as in our bed at Claremont; and | shall wmte from 
Lugano to tell you of the delights of our journey, for otherwise 
than glorious it cannot be.” We felt we could say no more. 
With heavy hearts we heard she had engaged the entire of the 


chligence 


and as she would occupy it for three days, she had a 
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portion of the interior fitted with a mattress, and everything 
contrived that was possible to ameliorate the fatigue of the 
journey to herself and her loved companions. They started. 
They traversed the mighty Simplon in security ; the snow was 
not permitted to impede the travelling, the howling blast was 
restrained. That diligence contained one who was being sent 
on a mission so vast and mighty that the day alone shall declare 
it. Angels watched over it, and conducted its precious freight 
in perfect safety through many and unseen dangers, and led this 
helpless woman with her youthful companions to an hotel where, 
during those dreary winter months, they were the only strangers, 
and where they met with every kindness and attention. The 
journey had restored their health ; and, when they wrote to their 
Lausanne friends, they gave us glowing descriptions of their pre- 
sent locality. They spoke of the extreme beauty of the situation, 
of the lovely scenery of the lake, of the luxuriant vegetation, 
of the grandeur and vicinity of the mighty St. Gothard. But 
their hotel, being merely for summer tourists, had no accommo- 
dation for winter guests. It was formerly a convent. None of 
the doors or windows fitted close ; consequently, every blast of 
wind penetrated those large, comfortless, and uncarpeted rooms, 
while the scorpions, creeping up the walls, seemed to be seeking 
their winter-holes: such was the abode. But Mrs. B had 
a mind that never cared for trifles ; she never made troubles for 
herself: she looked round on the outer world, and saw many 
sunk in ignorance wherever she sojourned, and none to appear 
to care for them. She set herself to establish a Bible-class, and 
about twenty young girls accepted her invitation, and regularly 
attended her instructions. She sent to Lausanne and Basle for 
Bibles, and thus began with diligent hand to sow the seed of 
eternal life. She met with no opposition : souls were perishing, 
and she was honoured by being sent to save them. God could 
have employed other instrumentality, but it was not according 
to His purpose. He selected her to spread the everlasting Gospel ; 
and angels looked on and smiled, and thought of the many sheaves 
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they would gather in from this her field of labour. And thus 
she passed the winter, beloved and cherished by all, for the gentle 
kindness of the English lady had won the hearts of the poor 
natives. Every one in the Pension vied to render the little 
family happy. The children enjoyed their sports; the governess, 
like an elder daughter, watched over her friend ; and no party 
in the Tessin enjoyed themselves more thoroughly than that little 

At length, the mistress of the establishment fell sick. The 
malady increased, and it was soon evident she would never leave 
her bed alive. Then it was that the services of Mrs. b—— and 
Fraulein L 


watched by the side of the invalid, and, by degrees, opened to 


were directed into another channel.. They 


her the everlasting Gospel. She was a nominal Protestant, but 
nothing more. No one had cared for her soul; her time had 
been spent in the anxieties of her business, and in providing the 
temporal wants of her husband and two children. She knew 
nothing of the mighty future; but her interest now became 
excited, and she listened as for eternity. Rapidly did the time 
pass on: it found the outer man decaying, the inward soul ripen- 
ing for glory. The husband listened to the feeble words that 
dropped from the lips of his expiring wife, and heard the truth 
proclaimed by these missionary ladies ; he heard and believed, 
he united with them in prayer, and was led to join in praising 
the grace which had been so freely given. Madame B—— died 
rejoicing in her Saviour; and it was the determination of the 
lady that from her grave the people should be led to hear of 
Him who is the Resurrection and the Life. 

By the laws of the Tessin, no Protestant had hitherto been 
buried by daylight. As heretics and aliens from the true Church, 
their clay even was deemed unworthy of receiving light from the 
natural sun. ‘Their creed was considered to be one of darkness 
and error; and all who followed it must, under cover of the 
determined 


night, be consigned to the silent tomb. Mrs. B 
to break through this long-practised and bigoted proceeding. 
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“ Madame B ,»”’ said she, “died a Protestant, and as such she 
shall be buried ; yes, and in broad daylight, too. The Church 
of England burial-service in German shall be read over her, and 
the people of this valley shall know who is the Lord God of the 
Bible.” 


She set about inquiring for a clergyman, and after much re- 
search heard that one was sojourning in a village a short distance 


| 
from Lugano. She sent to request him to call upon her, and as 
soon as she saw him mentioned what she wanted. He shrunk 


from the task. 
| “Tt is impossible !” he exclaimed. “I know nothing of the 
i parties ; 1 am merely an English traveller; I am_ perfectly 
ignorant of the language.” 

“let not that trouble you,” said Mrs, B—— ; “I have the 
: Church of England burial-service in German.” | 


: “In German, Madam! I never spoke a word of German in 
my life.” 
| “ No matter,” said she ; “I'll teach you.” 

“ It's impossible,” he replied, “ utterly impossible.” 

“Very well, then,” said she; calmly ; “1 will read it at the 
grave myself.” 
| Here was a new phase on the matter: he looked at ler, and 
| saw in that expressive countenance the resolution taken, and the 
capability of carrying it out. 

“What can I do?” said he; “I would oblige you, but [m 
helpless.” 

“By no means,” replied Mrs. b “Madame B is 
to be buried three days hence ; come to me as often as you like, 
and we will read over the service together, until I have taught 
you to pronounce the words. (German as well as French and 
Italian is much used here, and since I have the burial-service in 
that language, we will take it.”’ | 
| The important day arrived. No impediment had arisen with 

|  wegard to the funeral: the English lady had won the hearte of | 
many in Lugano, and no one cared to oppose her. The coffin 
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was borne out of the house at midday, followed by the weeping 
husband and children ; Mrs, B——, her child, and companions 
next: then a long train of servants from the establishment, 
&e. &e. A large crowd assembled to witness the novel cere- 


mony. The Rev. Mr. performed his ‘strange part well, 
prompted occasionally by his pertinacious friend, who, no sooner 
than he had finished, gave out a hymn she knew was a favourite: 
those in the distance caught the air, the mountains echoed the 
melody, and hoary St. Gothard threw it back, until, in the far, 
far distance, the voices seemed to die away. Truly this was a 
day worthy of remembrance. With what interest was that scene 
regarded by thousands of eyes invisible to human ken! When 
will that burial-service be forgotten? When will the new 
thoughts and feelings it gave rise to dit away? Never! And 
Mercy echoes, Never ! 

This was the mission for which this favoured woman was to 
leave Lausanne: even to plant the banner of Jehovah Txudkenu 
amidst those everlasting hills, and with the winning softness of 
female affection to induce the inhabitants to rally round it. We 
praise her not ; she was the honoured instrumgnt ; but we adore 
the crace which determined no longer to leave itself without 
witness in that benighted spot. 

The family remained until the spring, and then informed us 
they were about returning to England. Again we suffered much 
anxiety on their account. We were as urgent for them to re- 
main where they were as before, in our blindness, we wished them 
not to go. The Swiss were full of tales of the danger arising 
from the half-softened snow ; they told us of sledges overturned, 
of people smothered, and such multiplied horrors, that it seemed 
like braving Providence to attempt to travel so early in the year. 
Knowing the fearless disposition of our friend; we trembled ; 
and as day after day passed, and we heard no tidings, we became 
seriously alarmed. 

At last a letter came from Bonn, saying that they had arrived 
there in perfect safety, that the sledging down the St. Gothard 
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was the most delightful part of the whole journey, and that they 
were on their way to England as rapidly as possible. And there 
we must now follow them, or the romance of our tale would be 
very incomplete. 

Fraulein L—— was a native of Hamburg; her father was 
somewhat addicted to speculation, but his works prospered, and, 
with his wife and two little boys, he enjoyed a competency. Re- 
joicing in the happiness of his daughter, whose sweet face was 
always radiant in smiles, he had no anxiety on her account. 
She was in a peaceful home, with the frend she loved best on 
earth; and meeting with the affection of a child, rather than 
being regarded as a governess. but this state of unclouded joy 
was not to last. He who was guiding her by a way she knew 
not, determined to lead ther through the furnace, that, from ex- 
perience, she might be better fitted for the station He designed 
her. A letter arrived, bearing the post-mark of Hamburg: it 
was from her mother—they were ruined! Her father’s specula- 
tions, like those of many others, had reduced his family to 
beggary ; he had sown to the wind, and reaped the whirlwind 
and the storm. 

“You must leave me, my child,” said Mrs. B——, as she 
folded her in her arms, and imprinted a kiss upon her pale cheek ; 
“your path of duty, dear, is plain, and mine too, and, bitter as 
it is, we must not shrink from it. We have been long together, 
and you have been to me as a daughter; but duty claims you, 
and you must go.” 

“To Hamburg, Madam ?” 

“No, no, not to Hamburg, but to some other situation, where 
your talents will quickly gain you a higher salary than I can give 
you ; and out of which you will have it in your power substan- 
tially to assist your afflicted parents.” 

“You are nght, dear Madam,” replied the weeping girl ; “ you 
have taught me my duty, and God, who has seen fit thus to try 
us, will bless us.” 

To find such a situation as was wanted, was a work of little 
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difficulty ; her musical talents, her high accomplishments, her 
elegant appearance, united to the sweetest modesty of demeanour, 
rendered her an inmate greedily coveted, for she was the beaw 
idéal of a governess. She tried to be contented ; she could not 
fail to please. A short year had passed away, since she and her 
beloved friends were all happy under the shadow of the St. 
Gothard ; now she was separated from them, and endeavouring 
to help her distressed family. He who was trying her, upheld 
her, and she glorified Him in adversity by her cheerful submis- 
sion, even as she had done when the sun of prosperity shone 
upon her. The days and months thus rolled on; but before she 
had been twelve months in her new situation, a letter arrived 
from Mrs. B , enclosing one from Lugano. <A year had 
elapsed since the death of Madame B 
feeling that a mother’s eye was as necessary for the right tuition 


- and the widower, 


of his children, as a mistress was important for the well-being of 
his large establishment, entreated Mrs. B 3 permission to 
offer himself to Fraulen L——. The instructions he had re- 
ceived at the bedside of his dying wife had taken deep root, and 


he thankfully acknowledged his obligations to the ladies, who, 
under God, had been the instruments of enlightening his mind. 

Never was astonishment greater than such tidings as these; 
but after much consideration and consultation with her best 
friend, the offer was accepted ; at the same time, the reverses her 
family had met with, were fully laid before him. This was no 
impediment. M. b was rich, and he proved the sincerity 
of his attachment, by settling an annuity upon the mother, and 
promising to educate and provide for the two brothers. So all 


prospered ; things went on merrily; Fraulein L—— was to 
fulfil the year of her engagement, and then bid adieu to depend- 
ence for ever. But health and sickness are no more under our 
control than times and seasons. Madame L was taken 
seriously ill ; a telegraphic despatch came for her daughter, re- 
questing her to lose no time in starting for Hamburg. She set 
off at once, travelling night and day, and arrived just too late. 
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She met the coffin of her beloved parent being carried out of the 
house to its last resting-place. As soon as she recovered the 
shock, she found the trial of losing her mother aggravated in 
every conceivable manner. The complaint was nervine fever, a 
disorder considered by the Germans so infectious that it is looked 
upon with dismay. Fraulein L—— found that all had forsaken 
the house ; no servant would remain in it; no one would come 
near them. All the household duties of every description de- 
volved upon her, and nobly she undertook to discharge them. 
Her father found her so useful, that, like a true German, he 
began to calculate and think solely for himself By law, he 
could retain her services until she was twenty-three, and appro- 
priate all her earnings to himself, with the exception of a small 
deduction for clothing ; he therefore withdrew the consent he 
had given to the marriage, and appeared inexorable. But God 
says, “I will work, and none shall let it” all the intentions of 
the father were brought to nought ; the annuity settled on his 
wife was transferred immediately to him, which was all he really 
cared about; and at last, all difficulties overcome, the noble 
Swiss Italian carried off his bride in triumph, placing her at the 
head of an immense establishment, and giving her a position and 
importance she little anticipated. 

Zo her we now look as the chosen instrument, in God’s hands, 
of much spiritual good in that hitherto dark land. Her husband 
isa man of wealth and importance amongst his people ; she is 
sent to help him, lest, in his many and varied occupations, the 
seed sown should be scattered, and come to nought. 

The whole history, from first to last, is a remarkable one. [It 
reveals a page in the book of Providence beautiful to read ; the 
conversion of souls is not confined to men or ministers ; and it is 
an encouragement to all Christian men and Christian women to 
hear the voice which says, “The Lord hath need of you, and ye 
shall go to all to whom I send you” 
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MR HOLMAN HUNTS PICTURE 


A REMARKABLE painting is being exhibited separately at New 
Bond-street. It is worth this separate exhibition ; and, having 
seen it, I think that a short description will be acceptable to the 
readers of this Magazine. The subject of the picture is “The 
Finding of the Saviour in the Temple,” as narrated in Luke ii. 
48, 49—“ And when they saw him, they were amazed : and his 
mother said unto him, Son, why hast thou thus dealt with us ? 
behold, thy father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And he 
said unto them, How is it that ye sought me? wist ye not that 
I must be abuut my Father's business ?” 

Mr. Hunt was at Jerusalem for a year and a half, gathering 
together, in the holy city, all the authorities he could procure 
to guide him to a correct rendering of the scene ; and he has 
been six years painting his picture ; so that we have the assu- 
rance that he has well studied the subject, and has striven to 
make his representation as much in accordance with the actual 
occurrence as possible. The result is a most beautiful, charming, 
truthful painting. 

Mary has just entered the temple ; she entwines her arm gently 
in that of Christ, who is standing up, and she stoops forward 
as if to embrace him. The expression of Mary’s countenance is 
very remarkable. There seems to be a half-chiding, anxious, 
wondering, and yet confiding look. Jesus turns towards her, his 
face indicating love, obedience, and yet a determination to a 
high purpose. Joseph is behind Mary, with his hand on the 
Shoulder of Jesus. The doctors are sitting round in a semi- 
circle, and each man is a “study” by himself. First sits an old 
man,‘quite, or nearly, blind. He has in his hand the roll of 
the law, and is listening while his next neighbour is telling him 
what is going on. Just beside this first doctor kneels a boy, 
with a whisp in his hand for the purpose of keeping the flies off 
the sacred roll; and behind the same blind old man is another 
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boy reverently kissing the hem of the covering of the roll. One 
of the doctors appears to be an argumentative man, and seems to 
have been interrupted in laying down some point of discussion. 
Another has a pharisaical countenance. All these figures are 
life-like. Behind the doctors are some young Levites, with 
musical instruments. In the further court of the temple may be 
seen a mother with her infant, just come in to present an offer- 
ing. The smoke from a censor in the priest’s hand a@ppears, and 
has a capital effect. Outside the door (the beautiful gate) by 
which Mary and Joseph have entered, is a beggar, sitting down 
and asking alms. And then, at the outer court, workmen are 
seen at some of the buildings. Doves are flying in the temple, 
and an ear of corn is on the floor just at the threshold. 

The ornamentations of the walls and ceiling of the temple are 
very elaborate. The floor is of red and white marble. The 
dresses are rich, some of them gorgeous, incolour. Christ wears 
a simple, but very pretty tunic of a purple colour. The feet of 
all are unshod, thus reminding us of the custom of all Jews 
when they entered holy places. 

There is a reality in the whole picture which impresses the 
on-looker, and evidences that the painter has entirely mastered 
his subject. There is not the least attempt at any tlieatrical 
display ; nor any slurring over of any matter, however trivial, 
which might be supposed to come within range of the vision. 

On first looking at this painting, the immediate sensation (at 
least 1t Was so in my case) is ‘one of surprise at its great colouring. 
The next is a conviction that the artist has rendered his subject 
differently to our own notions of the reality. In this Mr. Hunt 
has shown his superiority and his deep study. He has followed 
no pre-supposed notions ; but, step by step, has patiently in- 
formed himself on every detail: and the result is a splendid, 
noble work of art, which must be universally acknowledged as a 
masterpiece. Let me recommend all who can, to see it. 
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NAZARETH. 


Tife town of Nazareth will always be regarded with peculiar interest, 
as that in which Jesus dwelt during the greater portion of his life 
on earth. It was not at that time of much note, being little more 
than a village. It is not mentioned in the Old Testament, nor by 
Josephus. 

Nazareth, in Galilee, is about seventy miles north from Jerusalem, 
seventeen miles from the Lake of Tiberius, and six miles W.N.W. 
from Mount Tabor. It is situated on the slope of a hill, which is 
itself surrounded by hills and mountains. It is now a small but well- 
built place, containing about three thousand inhabitants, of whom one- 
half or two-thirds are Christians. The flat-roofed houses are built of 
stone, and are mostly two storeys high. It is surrounded by luxurious 
vegetation. There are fig trees, olive trees, vines, and indeed all fruits 
known in Syria. The crops of corn are scarcely equalled throughout 
the land. 

In the south-west part of the town is a small Maronite church, 
under the precipice of a hill. Dr. Robinson noticed several such 
precipices, and concludes that one of these was the spot whither the 
Jews led Jesus, “that they might cast him down headlong” (Luke 
iv. 29). 

As might be supposed, the monks and local guides point to several 
spots said to be connected with Christ’s residence there ; but there is 
no dependence to be placed on the truth of many of their assertions. 
Indeed, Dr. Thomson, of America, who has recently visited the town, 
gives it as his belief that “there is not a fragment of the ancient Naza- 
reth itself which can be identified.” While we cannot but look at, or 
think of, Nazareth, with somewhat of reverence, as being the residence 
of Christ for so long a time, it is not right to indulge any notions of 
superstition connected with the particular house, or street, or synagogue, 
or rooms, which witnessed His presence. It is enough for us to know 
that Jesus was “ brought up” here, and that it was here that he was 
“subject to his parents,” and “increased in wisdom and stature, and 
nus leaving us all an example of 
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ENGLANDT’S SIX JOHNS. 
JOHN WESLEY.—THE AWAKENING VOICE. 


Ix the days when John Wesley was born the Church of 
England was a “fair carcase without a spirit,’ as the good 
Leighton remarked. The clergy were called of men rather than 
of God to their office ; they were the younger sons of the gentry, 
who were often thrust into holy orders without any consecration 
of heart to the service of God. The days of strife were past, 
and the Church had sunk into a deadly sleep. Here and there 
a faithful minister might be found, and John Wesley's father 
was one of them. That good man and his wife were both the 
children of Nonconformists who had suffered for conscience sake ; 
but they had both deliberately returned to the Church of 
England, taking with them the pious principles of their 
parents. 

Mrs. Wesley's was no common mind, She was a woman of 
great purpose and power, and all was devoted to God. Her 
second son, John, was born in June, 1703, in the low-roofed, 
old-fashioned parsonage at Epworth. Of her nineteen children 
only three sons and three daughters survived. Her .eldest son, 
Samuel, possessed the strong common sense of the famuly : 
Charles, the third, was sensitive, poetical, and tractable ; and 
John was open, impressive, forgiving, daring, fond of reasoning, 
and also fond of power. The mother’s heart yearned over all 
her children, but John was exceedingly precious. When the 
wicked parishioners burnt their house down, it was that dear 
child who was forgotten in his cot, and whose little form 
appeared amid the darknéss and the flames at his nursery 
window. When she saw the man, standing on the shoulders of 
another, lift him out in safety ; when she heard his father cry, 
* Come, neighbours, let us kneel down; let us give thanks to 


God ! He has given Ine all my eleht children : let the house ro. 


I am rich enough, —then she felt in her heart that her boy was 
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a “brand plucked from the burning,” and that “the Lord had 
need of him.” And she did not fail to tell the child her 
thoughts, and to impress on his mind the grand idea that he was 
destined to do God service. It was her pious plan to take each 
child aside once in a week to talk upon the duties and hopes of 
religion ; and to little John these meetings with his mother were 
made doubly impressive by her earnest gratitude and care. Ina 
private paper she had promised God to be more particularly careful 
of this child’s soul. “ Lord,” she said, “ give me grace to do it 
sincerely and prudently,and bless my attempts with good success.” 
Ah! faithful mother, God did give you more than you asked or 
thought—the success was not only good, but glorious! Mrs. 
Wesley's way of teaching her clildren to read was characteristic. 
She would not begin before they were five years old ; they were 
then made to learn the alphabet perfeel/y in one day—the next 
day.they had to spell and read one line, and then a verse, but 
they never left the lesson till they were perfect in it. The 
Sabbath evenings at lepworth parsonage were also made memor- 
able by her zeal; as Mr. Wesley was often away, this good woman 
vathered her family round her, and choosing some awakening ser- 
mon from her husband's study, she read it aloud, commented on 
it, and praved, The presence of fmends and neighbours Was in- 
vited ; and, finding 1t good to be there, they came again, bringing 
others with them, till Mrs. Wesley had a congregation of thirty 
or forty in her kitchen! Thi came to the curate’s ears, and he 
wrote to Mr. Wesley, complaining that a conventicle was held in 
his house ; whereupona letter of reproof was despatched to Mrs, 
Wesley, for which having thanked him, she replied: “ As to its 
looking particular, grant if does ; and so does almost CyVery- 
thing that is serious, or that may any way advance the glory of: 
(rod or the salvation of souls, if it be performed out of a pulpit 
or in the way of common conversation ; but,” she says, ~ | value 
ho censure on this account, I have long since shook hands with 
the world ;” and, she asks, “If I am unfaithful to God or you, 
how shall | answer to Him when He commands me to render an 
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account of my stewardship?’ Nor was Mr. Wesley himself 
afraid of doing right, for he had boldly refused to read the 
declaration of James II. in his church, and in the midst of 
soldiers and informers he had preached from the words of the 
Hebrew youths—“ If it be so, our God whom we serve is able to 
deliver us from the burning fiery furnace, and He will deliver us 
out of thy hand, O king! But if not, be it known unto thee, O 
king, that we will not serve thy gods, nor worship the golden 
image which thou hast set up.’ Mrs. Wesley being well skilled 
in Latin and Greek, instructed John and Charles till they were 
sent to school ; John to the Charterhouse, and Charles to West- 
minster. John received a parting injunction from his father to 
run round the school gardens three times every morning ; and he 
never failed in his obedience, and was rewarded by good health 
and a happy disposition, which accompanied him through life. 
His school-days were not his happiest, for at that time the boys 
of the higher forms seized even the daily food from the younger 
ones, and poor John had to content himself often with nothing 
else but a small portion of dry bread. While John was at 
school he received strange news from home. His mother and 
sisters told him they were troubled night and day with noises in 
the house, which had been continued so incessantly that the 
girls gave the noisy ghost the name of “Jeffery.” Doors were 
attled, pewter jingled, walls thumped, and steps were heard 
passing up and down the stairs and through the rooms. Mr. 
Wesley, annoyed, though not alarmed, sent his servant-man to a 
neighbouring clergyman, who came to Epworth to hear the per- 
formances of “Jeffery.” That night Jeffery was silent during 
family prayers, but began his pranks in the children’s sleeping 
nursery ; and when the two gentlemen went up the knocking 
was tremendous, and the poor children were trembling in their 
sleep. Mr. Wesley, angry at the disturbance, cried: “Thou 
deaf and dumb devil, why dost thou fight these children that 
cannot answer for themselves? Come to my study, that am a 
man!” And the next evening the knocking began in his study. 
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His brother clergyman varnestly advised him to leave the house. 
‘“No:;” he said, “let the devil flee from me, I will never flee 
from the devil.” In the course of a few weeks they were again 
left in peace. It may be some explanation to all this to be told 
that, just before “Jeffery” came to Epworth parsonage, Mr. 
Wesley had preached against witcheraft for several Sundays, 
and warned his people against consulting “cunning men.” Per- 
haps the “cunning men” took their revenge in this way. John 
Wesley belitved it all, and was very credulous in all such 
matters to the end of his life. Perhaps no young men ever went 
to college with a stronger religious bias than the Wesleys. John 
was soon noticed at Oxford for his keen logic, his active mind 
and cheerful disposition. He became a Fellow and Moderator 
of Lincoln College just before Charles came to Christ Church. 
[t was Charles that first met’ with two or three undergraduates, 
who agreed to live by rule, receive the Sacrament weekly, and 
to associate for religious improvement. The little band was soon 
noticed. and ridiculed, They were called in derision—* Bible 
Digots,” “ Bible Moths,” and the “ Holy Club ;” but some one 
revived the term “ Methodist,” and it became theirs for ever. 
John was acting as his father’s curate when this little society be- 
van, but they gladly put themselves under his direction when he 
returned. | 

hear,” says Wesley's father, “my son John has the 
honour of being styled the father of the ‘Moly Club; if it be 
so, I am sure | must be the grandfather of it: and I need not 
say, [ had rather any of my sons should be so dignified and dis- 
tinguished than have the title of ‘ His Holiness.’ ” 

Two other memorable men were members of the “ Holy Club,” 
James Hervey, author of the “ Meditations,” and George Whit- 
held. George Whitfield was ten or eleven years younger than 
John Wesley ; he was born ati the Bell Inn, in Gloucester, and 
Was a Servitor at Oxford. Whena lad, with a blue apron on, busy 
drawing beer, washing mops, and cleansing rooms, he had composed 
sérmons and read Thomas & Kempis with delight. He had heard 
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of the “ Holy Club ” before he came.to Oxford, and when he saw 
these young men walk through a jeering crowd to take the com- 
munion at St. Mary’s, he longed to be one of their number. But 
they were his superiors, and he sighed in secret for a year. The 
“Holy Club” had obtained permission to visit prisoners and 
paupers, and Whitfield sent to Charles Wesley, asking him to 
attend a poor woman who had attempted suicide. An invitation 
to breakfast was the result, and Whitfield was soon a Methodist. 
They numbered now about fifteen ; religion was the sole aim of 
their meetings; they fasted Wednesdays and Fridays, and 
framed a scheme for self-examination—which was as rigid as any 
monk might have desired. Wesley, looking back in after life to 
this part of his life, declared that he was then in great spiritual 
ignorance. His favourite books were Taylor's “Holy Living,” 
and “De Imitatione Christi ;” and his personal adviser was 
William Law, who wrote a work on “Christian Perfection.” 
Naturally of a cheerful and joyful disposition, he could not at first 
reconcile the pleasantness of religion with the doctrines incul- 
eated by these ; and he wrote to his parents asking their advice, 
saying, “I cannot think God sent us into the world that we_ 
should be perpetually miserable in it.” His mother made an 
admirable reply: “Take this rule,’ she wrote—“ whatever 
weakens your reason, impairs tle tenderness of your conscience, 
obscures your sense of God, or takes off the relish of spiritual 
things ; in short, whatever increases the strength and authority 
of your body over your mind, that thing is sin to you, however 
innocent it may be in itself.’ 

‘There is a splendid chapter in “ Holy Living” on Purity of 


Intention, and it greatly affected John Wesley. “ Instantly,” 
he says, “I resolved to dedicate all my life to God—all my 
thoughts, and words, and actions, being thoroughly convinced 
there was no medium, but that every part of my life (not some 
only) must either be a sacrifice to God or myself.’ A mind 
so impulsive and strong, when so strongly excited was almost 
sure to be carried over what seemed to others the boundary-line 
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of prudence and good sense. He wrote to consult his mother 
about giving up all studies, saying, “1 once desired to make a 
fair show in languages and philosophy ; but it is past ; there is 
a more excellent way ; and if I cannot attain to any progress in 
the one, without throwing up the other, why, fare it well!” He 
would not even go to the expense of having his hair dressed, 
and so it hung long, loose and flowing upon his shoulders. His 
mother urged that it hurt his health, and begged him to have it 
cut off; but he said he must have the money to give to the 
poor ; and he only gave way at last to his brother Samuel, who 
proposed the middle course of cutting it shorter. The “ Holy 
Club,” or “ Methodists,” were now looked upon as fanatics, and 
there was a meeting of Seniors on the subject, and it was 
reported in Oxford that the Dean and Censors were going to blow 
up the godly club. Samuel Wesley felt very indignant at the 
news, though he wished they were not called a club. At last he 
went to Oxford to see for himself how matters were going on. 
He found his brother John carrying his principles to excess ; 
hard study, frequent fastings, and a most spare diet had brought 
him almost to death’s door; and he was awakened at midnight 
by the breaking of a bloodvessel. ‘Then he cried to God, believ- 
ing he should soon behold him: “Oh! prepare me for Thy com- 
ing, and come when Thou wilt !” 

A tamily meeting at Epworth parsonage took place soon after, 
and it was the last at which they were all gathered together. 
Samuel departed to Tiverton, to take the mastership of a school, 
and John and Charles returned to Oxford. “Time had even 
then shaken hands with Wesley the elder, and death was not far 
behind ;”’ but there were two things that pressed heavily on the 
good man’s mind ;—he wanted to complete his work on the book 
of Job, and to make John offer himself as the pastor of Epworth. 
The entreaties of father, mother, and brother, were however all 
m vain. He seemed to think Epworth a most dangerous place ; 
he declared his piety would give way before a month amidst 
lukewarm Christians. “They undermine insensibly,” he says, 
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“all my resolutions, and quite steal from me the little fervour I 
have. I never come from these saints of the world, faint, dissi- 
pated, and shorn of all my strength, but I say: “God deliver 
me from a half Christian!’ At Oxford he was with those like- 
minded with himself—who watched over him as he over them ; 
at Oxford he knew no cares of life ; at Oxford he bore the 
shame of the ‘cross ; at Oxford was the school of the prophets ; 
and at Oxford he was determined to remain ; and his last sen- 
tence in reply to his father’s pleading was this :—‘“‘ He who took 
eare of the poor sheep before you were born, will not forget them 
when you are dead.” 

This furnishes a fair sample of John Wesley’s inflexible will, 
which, in such a case, must indeed overcome the emotions of so 
kind a heart. The brothers were called to Epworth the follow- 
ing April. “To-morrow,” said the dying father, “I would see 
you all with me round this table, that we may once more drink 
of the cup of blessing before we drink it new in the kingdom of 
God. With desire have I desired to eat this passover with you 
before I die.” And when his sons had eaten with him the 
broken bread, and drank the memorial wine, he said: “ Now 
you have done all,” and fell asleep in Jesus. The family were 
left without support ; and it was arranged that John should pre- 
sent his father’s book to Queen Caroline. When in London, he 
heard much talk about the new colony of Georgia, which was in 
need of missionaries, and he soon found that he and his com- 
panions were the men the trustees had in view. He refused, on 
his mother’s account; but when she was asked, she replied : 
“Had I twenty sons I should rejoice that they were all so em- 
ployed, though I should never see them more.” His brother 
Samuel also approved the plan, thinking that it would prove a 
safety-valve for all excess of zeal. Charles resolved to go also, 
and he went out as secretary to Mr. Oglethorpe, the founder of 
the colony. They set sail from Gravesend in October 1735, and 
on that day Wesley began his diary, which he continued through 
life. The same vessel took out twenty-six Moravians. These 
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holy people were well pleasing to Wesley. Their immovable 
tranquillity and meekness delighted him; they were ready to 
perform any menial office without murmuring ; no injury pro- 
voked them ; and when in the midst of service one day the sea 
broke over the ship, the Moravians did not join in the general 
scream, but sang quietly on. Wesley's life on board was 
devoted entirely to prayer, study, the instruction of ‘others, 
learning German, self-examination, and public worship. He be- 
came more ascetic than ever; slept on the floor, left off the use 
of meat and wine, and at last lived only on bread! When the 
Wesleys reached Georgia, the colony was only three years’ old, 
and, like all young colonies, very much in the rough. They soon 
found that the Indians would not be the objects of their mission ; 
for they could not speak their language, and it was thought dan- 
gerous to dwell amongst them. Besides, Savannah could not be 
left without a chaplain; and Charles Wesley was appointed to 
Frederica. So Wesley applied himself most zealously to his 
ministry among the colonists ; but, alas! his zeal was without 
knowledge. Instead of suiting his services to the rude state of 
the colony, he insisted most rigorously on the Rubric of the 
Church ; refusing the Communion and Burial Service to un- 
baptized persons, immersing infants, preaching against the 
fashion in dress, and in many other ways making himself odious 
to the colonists. Mr. Oglethorpe was heartily sorry that he had 
brought the brothers with him, for matters were much the same 
at Frederica under Charles. And when the quarrels and com- 
plaints rose toa high pitch he behaved to Charles most un- 
generously, refusing him even the necessaries of life. At last a 
law-suit was brought against John for refusing the Communion 
to a lady, and he was the object of so much malice and scandal 
that he consulted his Moravian friends about the wisdom of 
going home ; and they thought it would be best. ‘“ Being now,” 
he says, “only a prisoner at large, in a place where I knew by 
experience every day would give fresh opportunity to procure 
evidence of words I never said, and actions I never did, I saw 
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clearly the hour had come for leaving this place ; and as soon as 
evening prayers were over, about eight o'clock, the tide then 
serving, I shook off the dust from my feet and left Georgia, after 
having preached the Gospel (not as I ought, but as I was able) 
one year and nearly nine months.” He met with some adven- 
tures and perils in his return, and wrote when he landed at Deal 
the following passage in his diary :—‘ It is now two years and 
almost four months since | left my native country to teach the 
Georgian Indians Christianity. But what have I learnt my- 
self meantime + Why—what I the least of all suspected—that 
I, who went to America to convert others, was never myself 


converted to God !” Lm he 
(To be Continued. ) 
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CARMELA has just appeared on the little flat loggia that 
crowns her father's house. The free and happy girl is just now 
very busy. <A square blue handkerchief is folded on her head 
to protect her from the hot noon-day sun. Thus sheltered, she 
opens figs and spreads them out to dry for the winter's pro- 
visions; but, in the midst of her task, she sees me and gives me 
a gentle bend of her head and a little wave of her hand, of 
whicli an English duchess might envy the easy grace. Carmela 
is twenty-three, motto vecchia, very old, as she herself says with 
demure gravity. She is neither tall nor short, but slender in 
figure, light and agile as a deer, and, above all, graceful from the 
bend of her slim arched neck to the springing step of her bare 
brown feet. She wears her black hair in the becoming Greek 


fashion, which, two thousand years ago, her Greek ancestresses 
brought with them to Sorrento. That is to say, she divides it at 
the back into two plaits, with which she braids her head like a 
crown ; two ends of black mbbon and a long silver bodkin, 
which they call spadella from its sword-like shape, fasten these 
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plaits securely behind. The rest of her attire offers nothing 
striking : a cotton handkerchief around her neck, white linen 
sleeves tucked up to her elbows, a short-waisted little boddice, 
a long skirt, and a wide apron, complete her toilet. Like her 
father, mother, brothers, and sisters, Carmela wears neither 
shoes nor stockings. They are comfortable people ; they have 
cows and pigs, and hens and silkworms, and a good farm of 
orange, lemon, and olive trees; but they would think it a 
strange luxury to wear shoes and stockings on week-days or in 
summer. It is only in winter, or on Sundays and holy days, 
that the whole family is duly shod. 

Carmela is not strictly beautiful, but she is better than 
pretty—delightful is the only word that well describes her. 
Her features are arched and expressive ; her brown eyes have 
the look, soft and wild, of a young kid. There is mischief in 
the very sweetness of hersmile ; but maiden mischief securely 
guarded by maiden innocence. Carmela is guarded, too, by that 
other good angel of youth—active life. arly as | may get up, 
I see the tremulous blue smoke rising from her father’s chimney 
amongst the olive and orange trees ; and we rarely go to bed but 
we leave a light burning im, Carmela’s windows, and hear the 
Whole family saying the rosary—work, and hard work, fills the 
interval. Except on Sundays and Festas, this family, seven in 
all, are never a moment idle. . They live in a téitering building 
that was once a gay country-house. Paintings of half-eflaced 
Arcadian landscapes stall adorn the walls of the bare, lofty 
POOLS upstaLs, and the gateway below is ot carved stone, A 
door of decaydd wood, without lock or key—a low placed against 
it within supplies the place of both—admits into an open yard 
shaded by a scriptural vine and fig-tree. To the left lie the 
stables for the two cows, the two pigs, and the hens; to the 
right, tall poles for the vines, ladders, and withered boughs of 
oak for the pumpkins to grow on, lean against the wall. Half 
the front of the house is taken up by a deep wide arch, 
black with smoke and age. Coats, jackets, straw-hats, spades, 
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jugs, bird-cages, images of saints, cover its walls. At one 
end stands a rude table, a rude bench, and an old straw- 
chair, for here the family meet to eat, and drink, and talk, 
and see their friends, and drive their bargains ; here Car- 
mela sews when she has time to sew, her little Teresinsa sits on 
her low chair, and wields a diminutive distaff and spindle with 
her plump childish hand ; here Antonio teaches his bird how to 
whistle, whilst Vincenzino is bent on mischief, and their mother 
shells beans for the dinner; here, in short, the family lives, 
wisely preferring sunshine and Italian sky to walls and a ceiling. 
Behind this arch extend dark windowless rooms. One is the 
kitchen, with a vast chimney; in another I saw a loom, in 
which the home-spun flax is woven for the linen of the family ; 
and in other rooms behind the oil is made in autumn. A large 
garden surrounds the old farm-house. I shall never forget my 
feeling of delight when I first entered this Italian orchard, the 
first of its kind I had yet seen. A narrow path shaded by 
olives, some of which had reached the size and strength of oaks, 
and which had been planted there to shield the orange-trees 
against the winter winds, wound by the side of the sea. No 
wall rose here; the steep cliffs sufficiently guarded the place ; 
and the whole of the broad blue bay from Ischia to Vesuvius lay 
below us. Another path led us into the orange-grove ; taller and 
stronger than pear-trees they grew, and thicker than apples hung 
the oranges on their boughs ; their brilliant foliage was so dense, 
and their branches were so close, that the sun could not pierce 
them ; only here and there a ray glided in through the green 
gloom, and lit a cluster of oranges on its way. Six end seven in 
a bunch some grew ; others were scattered on the rich red earth, 
and lay there at the foot of the trees like things uncared for. 
Wherever we turned we saw the glorious Hesperian fruit shining 
before us, and I thought I had never seen anything so splendid. 
This house and garden keep the whole family in constant occu- 
pation ; the men dig the earth, and in every available spot sow 
potatoes, beans, peas, and pumpkins for home consumption. The 
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women mind the house, the cows, the hens, and rear the silk- 
worms. 

“Our silkworms have all died ; for five years we have had no 
grapes ; and now the olive fails. The Lord wishes to chastise 
us,’ says Carmela.—Julia Kavanagh's Two Sicilies. 


THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 
CHAPTER II. 


Mrs. Grey and Alice on the evening of'a warm summer day 
were enjoying the refreshing cool of a garden seat, sheltered from 
the rays of the setting sun by the graceful foliage of an old ash 
tree. The children, despite the season, were playing ball upon 
the green sward. The spirit af poetry and peace prevailed. Not 
: murmur was heard save the rippling of a tiny river. The sky 
was cloudless, forgetting one invader, bright and foaming, which 


seemed to Fancy as the royal couch on which day's monarch was 
reposing in kingly glory. 

A manly form was seen to scale the distant hedge, and hasten 
toward them. The gleam of brightness that tinged the counten- 
ance of Alice betrayed that to her the yet undeciphered figure 
was not unknown. 

“Ts not that Frank Duncan?’ said Mrs. Grey. “The sun is 
dazzling my sight so I can scarcely distinguish. Let us advance 
toward the stranger whoever he may be, for evidently his object 
is to reach 

They both sauntered down the lime-tree grove, at which little 
courtesy Frank, for it was he, lifted his hat, if not in princely 
style, yet with an air that evidently expressed the owner to be 
especially desirous of pleasing. | 

“Well, my little Ally,” said he, with more than usual fond- 
ness, “are you ruralizing, botanizing, or poetizing, this blissful 
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evening, which seems almost as though the atmosphere of Para- 
dise had once more returned to earth.” 

“Not exactly either,’ laughingly replied Alice ; “although at 
this moment we happen to be wonderizing what can have ex- 
hilarated your spirits so much, for despite the attempt to personate 
peace and pleasure it is very evident all is not well beneath that 
surface.” 

“ You little witch, [ shall surely appeal to the magistrates for 
a summons to prevent your further molestation of the sorrows of 
the deep.” 

“Fencing, Frank: I have studied your countenance too fre- 
quently not to be able to detect that you are involved in shadow 
again.” 

“Tet us enter the house, or the evening air will involve you in 
the shadows of Esculapius.”’ 

“ Quite right,” said Mrs. Grey, who now rejoined them, having 
wandered away in search of the children. She took one glance 
at Frank, but spoke not; it was evident to her observant eye 
that no common anxiety was harassing his mind. 

Having reached the house, Frank threw himself into an easy- 
chair, and remained silent for some moments. Alice was seated 
on an ottoman. Hastily jumping up she exclaimed, “ Frank, 
Frank, what is the matter ! you turned so pale and looked so 
grave. I expected nothing less than a fainting fit" 

By this Mrs. Grey’s attention was arrested. 

**] fear,” said she, “you find the room warm. Shall I open 
the window f” 

“Thank you. lam all nght, only a little thoughtful. Lam - 
off to London on Monday on a month’s trial, and in that time 
must determine whether | am to bea member of the learned 
legal profession or not. tf so, I must bid good-bye to Arrandale 
for some years, and once for my life-time strive to live in earnest. 
Ally, don’t look so spectral,” said he; “it is my turn to get: 
alarmed now. What a difference between practice and preach- 
ing! You have for the last twelve months been beating it into 
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my heart and brain that the world requires every man to do his 
duty ; and now that my very-easy-take-it-liking nature has at 
length resolved—you transmigrate from a rosebud to a snow- 
drop. Fear not, I shall write to you very often, and then you 
will, of course, answer; and as there is so much more here to 
interest me than there is in town to entertain you, | shall expect 
two or three letters for one ; and with your village visitations and 
a few yet to be explored fields of usefulness, | doubt not that the 
ever-intruding Frank Duncan will not be found wanting. Alice, 
Alice,” said he, giving her a playful shake, and withdrawing her 
from her mother’s arm, on which she was leaning almost pulse- 
less with emotion ; and at one bound he skipped her through the 
open window into the garden. “ De good enough to send Jane 
to us with a bonnet and shawl,” said he, addressing Mrs. Grey ; 
“ perhaps a run to the top of the hill will scare the spectre away 
that threatens to rob this child of her night’s rest. I was very 
imjudicious to mention it to-night, but my heart appears ever to 
incline to-you-ward when its springs are running over. Now, 
Alice, not one word about this Leviathan launch of mine. Take 
this motto to vanquish the shade that at present has made 
cowards of us all, ‘ Heart withim, and God overhead !’”’ Saying 
which, he wrapped her shawl closely around, and drawing her 
arm in his, cantered away for the lawn gate. 

Twilight was still holding court in competition with the gentle 
beams of the msing moon. An animating freshness diffused itself 
around, and the whispering of the evening breeze through the 
fully foliaged trees came sdothingly over the spirits of both. 
Frank's individual struggles*were soon forgotten in his anxiety 
to console one who was more to him than aught else in the 
world. Nor were his efforts unavailing. The future was awhile 
forgotten in the soothing happiness of the present, now doubly 
precious from the uncertainty that hung over it. 

If Alice was staggered at first confronting the fact, for unmis- 
takeably a great charm was about to be withdrawn from the 
home-circle of Arrandale, still she would not have uttered a 
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word or even entertained a wish that it should be otherwise. 
She knew full well that every mortal has his mission, and not 
unfrequently felt grieved that Frank was leading such an exclu- 
sively studious life. She was certain that he was capable of 
great things, and born for something nobler than mere self- 
improvement. 

The next day Alice was sitting in the summer-house patiently 
awaiting Frank’s promised arrival and explanation. She heard 
her brother Charles ask the gardener for Fred. 

“IT do not know, Master Charles,’ replied old Jonathan ; 
“nothing amiss, I hope ; you look so hurried.” 

“Tl tell him—lI'll tell him. Tl let him know,” said 
Charles. “Am Ilacowardt So you don’t know where Fred is, 
Jonathan ¢”’ | 

“No, Master Charles; what’s amiss ?”’ 

“Tom Duncan called me a coward, and I'll have it out with 
him. Harry Marks says he'll stand second, if I can’t find Fred. 
I'm not a greater coward than he is, and I'm most as big. He 
is only nine, and I’m eight and a quarter. I'll let him see | am 
as much of a man as he is.” 

“ Master Charles, you had better look for Miss Alice ; I saw 
her here about just now. 5S’ pose we go together.” 

Alice advanced. “Oh !, Chassy, what is the matter !/—you 
look rather agitated.”’ 

“Tom says I am a coward,’ said Charles, half ashamed to 
acknowledge his intentions. 

& Master Charles intends fighting it out,” observed old Jona- | 
than. “1 think, Miss Alice, we had better harness him, or we 
shall want a doctor by and by ; for when Master Charles is up, 
he'll flinch from nothing.” 

Charles was a generous and warm-hearted boy, but impetuous, 
and possessed of some rather precocious notions upon the subject 
of honour and bravery ; and on the slightest supposed insult to his 
juvenile dignity, or even that of his elan, he immediately threw 
down the gauntlet. Such was the case in the present instance. 
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Tom Duncan and he were to be the heroes of a grand wrestling 
match at a chosen place and specified time, and all parties likely 
to feel interested in such a piece of youthful fool-hardihood 
were duly brought acquainted with the intended proceedings. 

Jonathan walked away and left Charles alone with his 
sister. 

“Now tell me what it is all about, Chassy dear,” said Alice, 
throwing her arm caressingly around him. Charles loved his 
sister, and never felt happy in being the subject of her displea- 
sure ; and Alice possessed the. rare faculty of drawing from chil; 
dren what was passing in their busy but inexperienced minds, 
whether it chanced to be good or evil. 

“Tom Duncan called me a coward; I'd climb a tree with him 
any day, only I didn’t want the rooks’ nest torn out, when we 
used to see the old birds voing in and out with food, and- they 
popping up and down their heads and opening their mouths so 
funnily, crying Caw, Caw, D’dclimb a tree before him any day. 
I think I could climb a tree reaching all the way up to the 
moon.” | 

“Well, Chassy, if that was the cause of Tom calling you a 
coward, in my opinion you were the bravest boy of the two, 
Ktubbing the poor old rooks of their young, and probably causing — 
the little ones to die, appears to me not only very inglorious but 
positively cruel. Especially as the birds are so far inferior to 
you in point of strength and power of self-defence. With 
an equal antagonist it would have been anything but laudable, 
_ but such an attack upon a helpless unoffending bird is cowardly 
in the extreme.” : 

Charles's eyes brightened at his sister's observations, but so 
soon as she ceased speaking the cloud returned when he thought 
of his stigmatized reputation. “I must have it out with him,”’ 
said he, 

‘TI hope not; if so, I fear it would be very long before I could 
forgive you.” 

This staggered Charles. He evidently knew not what to do. 
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“ But all the boys will laugh at me,” said he, “and say I'm only 
a sham.” 

“No, no. My child, would you feel better satisfied in not 
having this wrestle, if I could show you a far better way of 
proving your courage |” 

“Yes,” quickly uttered Charles, his eyes beaming with hope 
at the possibility of making a grander display of his heroism 
than even the wrestling rng would afford. 

“ Well, Chassy, thel battle want you to fight is with yourself. 
—a struggle all within—the battle of principle against passion.” 

“1 don't exactly understand ; put it into a story, like you do 
sometimes.’ Alice recited an appropriate illustration. 

“| see,” said Charles, on the conclusion; “I must not only 
act upon principle myself, but endeavour to lead Tom the same 
way; and, instead of becoming foes, we shall be better friends 
than ever.” And Charles threw himself back in the seat, and 
laughed again and again, saying, “ Well, Ally, you always make 
it come. right ;” and, embracing his sister, he scampered away, 
singing “ Rule, Britannia,’ and feeling, in prospect, a greater 
hero than ever. 

Alice still remained in the summer-house, and presently she 
heard Henry Marks in earnest conversation with Fred. + 

“ But you must stand as one of the seconds,’’ said he. 

“No, 1 thank you; I do not admire fighting. Man was 
intended for something nobler than wrestling or boxing.” 

“Oh, but it’s so jolly! It'll be a stunning fight, for Charley 
goes at it like a tiger when he’s up; and all the boys from the 
Green, and all the Navy boys, and Carter’s school, and Arm- 
strong s school, know of it; and if, we do not’ have it, they'll 
say that we are not such bricks, after all.’’ 

Nover mind what they say, Harry—it’s;what conscience 
says; and that is more to me than the opirion of the whole 
world. I shall not be there, or Charles either, if I can help it. 
So, good-bye.” 

Alice felt very anxious to know the result. Just then the 
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expected Frank arrived ; and, having communicated to him the 
exciting events that were abroad, they resolved to stroll towards 
the ring, where, sheltered by the trees, they could’ await any 
mishap that might require their interference. 

Very soon Frank detected the voice of his brother Tom crying 
out in an excited tone that Charles Grey had proved true to his 
colours, and would not come forward. 

“No, no,” said one and another, “Charley's colours have 
not ‘Coward’ stamped upon them. He's not fighting off, Vl 
engage.” 

Charles’s seconds were feeling rather disconcertedl at the 
young champion’s non-appearance, and went in search of 
him. At length, Charles was seen walking briskly towards 
the ring. | 

“Come,” said Harry, hastening to meet him ; “ there is only 
a quarter of an hour more, and everybody's there.” 

“1 soon shall be, but not to fight.” 

“ Not to fight !”’ 

“ No—not to fight,” repeated Charles, with all the unflinching 
determination of his newly-formed resolution. 

“Then you are a coward, after all.” 

“Am I?” said Charles, firmly compressing his lips. “ Well, 
there are two sides to that, you'll see.” 

They had now reached the ground, and a simultaneous cheer 
welcomed him. 

“Here comes the hero!” exclaamed many voices. 

Charles looked excitedly around for Tom Duncan, who was 
preparing for the contest, and feeling rather disconcerted at the 
applause which welcomed his opponent. Charles, having disco- 
vered Tom, boldly advanced, and, with a dignified and resolved 
air, extended his hand, saying: 

“Tl have changed my mind, and do not intend fighting; not 
that I am a coward, but it does not seem right, and, instead of 
being brave, is very contemptible.” 


Tom Was evidently greatly relieved, for he felt faint-hearted 
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upon his engagement, yet was too much startled to reply. 
Tuyning to his seconds, he said : 

“‘ Grey does not mean to fight.’ 

The supporters looked much chagrined, for they had gathered 


‘together every boy they could reach, in anticipation of a very 


enlivening half-hour. 

“Oh, but he must,” said they, “or we'll brand him. Grey, 
has your courage failed you ?” 

“No: perhaps I have more than ever I had in my life.” 

Charles bore with great outward composure the taunts which 
followed, but a close observer might have detected a desperate 
struggle within. The seconds turned and announced to the 
crowd that Grey had changed his mind, and there would be no. 
fight. This caused quite a panic. They all knew Charles was 
no coward, yet in their vexatious disappointment they commenced 
deriding him. Charles could control his pent-up feelings no 
longer; so, jumping up into a tree, where he could command the 
crowd, he thus harangued them :— 

“Though all the boys in the school, and alt the boys in the 
village, and all the boys in the world, might call me coward, I 
would not fight ; but I’m no more afraid than ever 1 was. It 
is all very well for bears and dogs to fight, but it isn’t the thing 
for such friends as Tom and I have been. You may laugh and 
you may jeer, yet that won't make me change my mind ; and if 
you want to fight, you had better fight against your own wicked 
hearts.” 

This seemed to decide it ; and Tom, who was generally the best 
of frends with Charles, taking him warmly by the hand, with- 
drew from the crowd, the crest-fallen seconds following ; and, 
one by one, the disappointed spectators swelled the train. 

Alice had heard all that passed, and was pleased beyond ex- 
pression at the unwavering moral courage of her brother ; and, 
though tears had freely chased each other from their hiding- 
place, yet they were not those of sorrow. Frank, on the reverse, 
looked animated in the extreme. And when all had left the 
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considered inglorious but truly glorious battle-field, he commenced 
playfully railing Alice ; and after protecting her to the house, 
he left, saying he would return in the evening, and give the 
promised explanation. 


HADJ ABDALLAH SHAREEM, THE AFRICAN 
PILGRIM, 
(Continued from page 7.) 


Monrtus, years passed away, till the old Bushreen died, and — 
Abdallah Shareem was universally acknowledged the Fodeh of 
his tribe, though yet in early manhood. In course of time 
Golam Shareem also departed this life, leaving to his eldest son 
a portion of his goods, consisting of a horse, a few cattle, and 
two female slaves. This was enough for Abdallah’s slender 
wants, especially as he was ‘much from home, visiting and 
converting the neighbouring towns and villages; on which 
eccasions he was hospitably entertained by the principal men. 
He did not marry, as he had very lordly notions of his own sex, 
and a great contempt for women, whom he did not believe to 
have immortal souls, He used his slaves as he pleased, and 
allowed himself much latitude in this department of morals. 
Like Mohammed, he claimed a special exemption in his own case 
as a “servant of the Lord.” 

One day, when the councillors of the town were seated on the 
bentang, discussing the ordinary gossip of the place, a youth 
came before them, apparently spent with the fatigue of a hasty 
journey. A musket was slung round his shoulder, a spear was 
in his hand, and his countenance bore the marks of manly 
courage. He glanced around with a feeling of momentary tre- 
pidation, and then modestly demanded shelter and refuge. He 
said that he belonged to a neighbouring tribe, which had been 
once visited by a Bushreen ; that he was a convert to the Moslem 
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faith ; and that in an unfortunate quarrel which) had occurred 
through one of his towhsmen cursing Mohammed, he had 
unhappily killed the infidel son of his chief. The avengers of 
blood had pursued him, but he had escaped their hands; and 
he now asked the friendship and protection of the Mandingo 
people. This case was forthwith referred to Abdallah and 
others skilled in the law, who pronounced that the youth was 
entitled to their hospitality. He was then cordially received, 
and invited to eat with the principal inhabitants ; after which 
he became domiciled amongst them. 

After a time, tidings of the young man’s retreat in some way 
reached his own people ; and the king and chiefs determined to 
demand him from his protectors. An embassy was sent to bring 
back the fugitive, or to declare war in case of refusal. <A long 
discussion took place under the Tabba-tree as to what should be 
done in these circumstances. The aged men asserted the ancient 
rights of hospitality ; and since they had received the stranger 
amongst them, they were unwilling to give him up to the fury 
of his foes. The more timid inhabitants feared war from a 
powerful enemy. Abdallah insisted that the youth should be 
protected, since this was “ right,’ and heaven would give them 
succour in a good cause. The controversy was long and 
animated. Never had the town been so divided in opinion—not 
even in the case of their conversion. At last timid counsels 
seemed to prevail. In vain Abdallah preached the “ great 
word,” appealed to Allah, denounced eternal woe upon the un- 
faithful, and swore that he would not live with a people who 
violated their faith. Day after day the discussion was renewed, 
till some large promises that were made to the king and head- 
men sealed the young warriors doom. When asked to come 
before the council, he appeared in the same habiliments as when 
he had claimed their protection. When informed that he must 
return with the messengers, he upbraided the Mandingo king 
for his faithlessmess, and pleaded his cause so cloquently that 
many hearts relented. But nothing could ‘prevail against 
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bribery. He then declared himself free from all friendly obliga- 
tions, and unslinging his musket and planting his spear by his 
side, he defied any one to be his captor. All stood aghast. 
Then a murmur of applause was beginning to arise amongst his 
friends, and they would certainly have opened a way for his 
escape from the town, but an abject ruffian shot him in the back, 
and a kinsman of the deceased who was amongst the messengers 
came and drove a spear into his heart. ‘The Mohammedans In- 
terred his body with great honour. 

Abdallah, who never spoke in vain, performed the action 
which he had vowed. He would not remain in his native town, 
on which rested the stigma of perfidy and blood. For a certam 
class ot Mussulmen pride themselves upon the observance of 
syme particular virtue ; and however lax they may be in other 
departments, they rigidly adhere to that point of morals which 
taey have specially embraced, and are willing to sacrifice life 
itself on its behalf. Though Abdallah was haughty, unrelent- 
ng: and a sensualist in some respects, he boasted of having 

‘never told a le,” nor joined in any act of injustice. Though 
he sometimes made rash promises, he always fulfilled them, 
Whatever it might cost; and the people trembled when they 
heard him swear by Allah. The’very day on which the above 
tragedy occurred he freed his slaves, disposed of his cattle, 
divided his effects amongst his friends, and took an eternal fare- 
well of the place of his birth. He bent his steps toward a 
lonely hut which he had built in the woods for the purpose of 
meditation and fasting, but had not before ventured to pass the 
nicht in it because of the wild beasts around. He now com- 
mitted himself to Allah’s protection, and being utterly exhausted 
with the mental and bodily fatigue of the last few days, soon 


fell asleep. In his dreaming hours he saw visions of the most 
captivating description. He thought himself to be in Mecca, 
beside the Prophet's tomb. There he beheld Mohammed 
Tadiant with light, who smiled benignantly upon him, and 
‘applauded his courage for the faith. His eyes were opened to see 
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the fatal bridge across the fiery gulf, and he seemed to pass over 
it without difficulty into the groves of Paradise. There he was 
enchanted with the foliage of the trees, the beauty of the flowers, 
the singing of the birds, the odoriferous fragrance of the per- 
fumes, and the angelic beauty of the houris who came to 
welcome him to their bright abode, and acknowledge him their 
eternal lord and husband. The Prophet in person took him by 
the hand, and introduced him to the throne of Allah, who 
rewarded him for the numerous conversions which he had made, 
and for his self-sacrifice in the cause of righteousness. 

Abdallah knew not how long these celestial visions lasted. 
He was entranced by them, and his waking mind dwelt upon 
them with lingering delight. He now considered that he had a 
divine call to perform a pilgrimage to Mecca, This was aa 
arduous undertaking. A journey of nearly three thousand 
miles lay before him, through a strange country of deserts and’ 
woods, across rivers and marshes and pestiferous plains. But 
his enthusiastic sprit was ready for the enterprise. He 
immediately proceeded towards the east, that he might fall in 
with a caravan going from Timbuctoo or its neighbourhood t 
the sacred city. As he could not travel alone, he patiently 
waited in the different towns through which he passed till some 
party or cofile were going on the same track with himself. In 
the interim, he said prayers with the people, who were greatly 
edified by his devotion; taught their children to repeat verses 
of the Koran; and wrote out portions for sale or barter. The 
inhabitants of tropical Africa are never hurried in their ordinary 
movements. They have no idea of the bustle and arfxiety to 
which Europeans are subject. It makes little difference to them 
whether a matter of business occupies a week or a month ; for 
“to-morrow comes after to-day.” On these principles, it is not 
surprising that Abdallah’s journey to Mecca required nearly two 
years for its completion. 

The pilgrim had many hair-breadth escapes in his travels by 
land and water ; but these could not daunt his spirit, for he felt 
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certain that if he should die on ‘his way to the holy city, he 
would find a place in everlasting glory. Once, while passing 
through a forest by daylight, a hungry lion made a spring at 
him from behind a bush; but Abdallah was at that moment 
prostrating himself in devotion, so that the ravenous beast 
missed his mark, and slunk away abashed. On another occasion, 
when he was sailing down the Niger towards Timbuctoo, his 
glowing descriptions of Paradise so excited the minds of his 
companions, that they burst forth into a fit of ardent devotion. 
According to their manner at such times, they shouted and 
leaped until they wrought themselves into a frenzy, and inad- 
vertently upset the canoe, when they were allowed to cool them- 
selves in the majestic stream. As most of them lived near the 
river, they were accustomed to the water, and could swim like 
ducks, so that they received no personal injury from the mishap, 
though a little property was lost and damaged. But Abdallah 
could not save himself ; and he was on the point of terminating 
his pilgrimage in the river, when some of the company swam to 
his rescue, and bore him to the shore. ‘To his unspeakable joy, 
his “ book” was not much injured, as the large sheep-skin cover 
in which it was fast bound prevented the water from penetrating 
far into the leaves. 

The country through which the pilgrims first passed presented 
no peculiar difficulties in travelling, to a native. It was a vast 
forest or wilderness, with'a few open plains where the habitations 
of men are erected. It is the lonely sublimity of nature. 
Everything here is on a grand scale. The lofty pines seem to 
rise to heaven ; the royal oak and teak trees are almost like the 
cedars of Lebanon; the monkey-bread and tabba trees would 
shelter the inhabitants of a village. The grass grows as high as 
a man, and the guinea-corn far higher. Clouds of parroquets 
and other birds of brightest plumage, but without song, swarm 
in every open place. The branches of the trees are filled with 
monkeys of most inquisitive disposition, which chatter inces- 
santly to each other and to the passing stranger. Eagles and 
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hawks hover above, asserting their dominion over the aérial 
world. Footsteps of the huge elephant are traced in the trodden 
grass. At night, the roar of the lordly lion, the cry of the 
hyzena, and the yelling bark of the wolf, disturb the quietude of 
nature. - The glaring eyes of a tiger may sometimes be seen by 
the traveller, who must also beware of the huge serpents which 
nestle in the boughs, and snakes which creep in the grass. Near 
the rivers, herds of the unwieldly hippopotamus come to feed on 
the herbage; the banks are frequented by alligators; and 
countless swarms of mosquitoes and other troublesome insects 
infest the neighbourhood of water. 

By day, during a great part of the year (the rainy season being 
alone excepted), the sun shines in a cloudless atmosphere, in a 
sky of yellow tint through the reflection of the sandy desert, 
dazzling the eyes and scorching the skin with his vertical rays. 
The air is either deadly calm, or blows in furious gusts and 
whirlwinds of sand, being sometimes laden with the deadly 
simoom. Nobody travels through these regions by night, which 
is the season reserved for wild beasts of prey. These then come 
out of their dens and lurking places, scour the open plains, and 
hunt through the forests ; prowling round villages and towns, 
and often keeping them in a state of siege till day-break. 

The caravan proceeded very slowly, always halting at some 
inhabited place before sunset. Abdallah described most of the 
towns in this region as much resembling those of his native 
country. They are composed of a number of huts, generally of 
a circular form, with mud walls, and thatched with long grass ; 
resembling a cluster of large bee-hives thrown down at random 
on the earth. The whole is surrounded with a mud wall or 
stockade to keep off wild beasts, and protect from the sudden 
attack of a foe. Around the wall is an open space of cleared 
land, where corn and cotton are cultivated, or rice in the marshy 
districts. 

But when the pilgrim reached Sego on the Niger, he found 
an extensive town of superior order, which enlarged his ideas of 
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civilization. Mohammedan conquerors have subjected these 
midland districts, and introduced a certain degree of refinement 
and wealth. They have improved the dwellings, dress, and 
manners of the negroes, though they have rendered them more 
pugnacious and bigoted. The pagans interfere with no man’s 
religion, and are comparatively peaceful ; at least on the northern 
side of the equator. The Mohammedans keep up the slave- 
trade with all its horrors, and a fierce and exclusive creed. For 
besides the captives taken in war, the Mohammedan princes 
demand slaves from their provinces and tributaries, stipulating 
for a certain number of beautiful females for their own harems, 
and of young men and children for their own service or for sale 
to the northern ports of Africa, The pagans would be content 
with domestic slaves, whom they generally treat well, and who 
have the privilege of protective laws made on their behoof. 
(To* be continued.) 
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GET UP. 
Daylight now breaks o’er the billow, 
Winds o'er its bosom soft creep ; 
Oh rise, Fanny, rise from your pillow, 
Nor waste such bright hours in sleep. 
Though lovely thy dream and repose is, 
Yet lovelier far ‘tis to see 
Kach bud of the rose that uncloses 
To welcome that wand'rer, the bee. 


lutterflies gently are whirling 
Their flight, and bright urchins pursue 
O’er flowers, whose bell stands a pear] in ; 
That pearl, my sweet Fanny, 's the dew. 
Then rise, Fanny, rise from your pillow ; 
Time’s sands through the hour-glass creep ; 
Each breeze that now sighs o'er the billow 
Seems to whisper—-“‘ Awake from your sleep.”’ 
R. Ryan. 
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“The simple air, the gentle warbling wind, 
So calm, so cool, as nowhere else I find ; 
The grassy mound with dainty daisies dight, 
The bramble-bush, where birds of every kind, 
To the water's fall, their tunes attemper right.” 


SPENSER’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Callender.” 


Tue Brake! That was the freshening of young life with us, 
when we reached it, after a toilsome walk over fields and through 


lanes; but if we had sunk down with fatigue, it might have been 
upon beds of fresh perfume— 


“ Whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet grows ; 
Quite o’er-canopy’d with luscious woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with ezlantine ;”’ 


and. banks laced over by the beautiful little yellow trefoil, the 


‘darling of its tribe ; speedwell, with good wishes for everybody ; 


loved forget-me-not ; and, taking a low place, the silver tansy 


‘with its pretty flowers of a delicate yellow, not very different in 


this particular to its neighbour trefoil. Jair in itself, the tansy, 
according to rural belief, helps to bestow this quality upon others. 
A lady, whose early home was a Highland manse, has described 
how eagerly the plant was gathered in summer time by the female 
part of the household, and steeped in butter-milk, “to remove the 
freckles and brownness which the sun had brought to the fair 
cheek,” It was also an old advice of the herbalist thus to use 
the plant: it was to be soaked im butter-milk nine days, and 
maidens were promised that, “if they would wash their faces 
therewith, it would make them looke faire and beautifull.” In 
days of “happy childhood,” ourselves, resident in a midland 
county, were annually subjected to this beautifying process, which 
certainly ‘was no? fragrant as spicy groves of Ind. 

Leaving sunny maidens to discuss the best method of decking 
their cheeks with roses and lilies, we return to our bank, rubied 
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and pearled with the crimson and white scabious, in good favour 
with the wandering bee, who here can 


« Load her honey’d thigh, 
And at her flowery work doth sing.”’ 


jut we must not linger > 


«“ The covert of this hazle copse, 
Where, winded into pleasing solitudes, 


tuns out the rambling dale,”’ 


conducts us along the margin of a brooklet, murmuring and rip- 
ling us into repose; and so we advance, till we find ourselves , 
fairly shut in, and obliged to retrace our steps into the world of 
sunshine, and are again passing through fields of rich deep grass, 
ready for the scythe. But our pleasurable toils cannot reach 
their close, till we have crossed, at some hazard, and with many 
misgivings, a slippery old plank, over a very Styx—presenting, 
on its stagnant surface, abundant matter for microscopic investi- 
gation. Our taste and way lies in another direction, having 
made up our minds to halt at Susan Goode’s door, and, by leave, 
take possession of the best chairs in her homely, quiet room, 
not unfrequently set in special order for “ the preachers,” as they 
are called, and for which she does not gain the thanks or praise 
of many of her poor ignorant neighbours. But Susan is not 
ashamed to confess Christ, and receive those who come in His 
name— 
‘‘ Poor though she is, despised, forgot, 
Yet God, her God, forgets her not : 


Those whom the world caresses most, 
Have no such privilege to boast.’’ 


This widowed one has endured many a storm of sorrow, and 
last, and perhaps the most severe, because it was wave upon 
wave, the sudden death of a beloved and only son. William 
(,oode was remarkable for two things—his extreme manly beauty, 
and devoted care of his aged mother. But length of days was 
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not for him—he was drowned whilst bathing ; and the Christian 
parents only comfort was: “It is the Lord; let Him do what 
seemeth Him good,” 

DOROTMBA, 


GEORGE HERBERT. 

Some men obtain favour from their own generation, and are 
forgotten or despised by posterity. Others, filling high offices, 
are by turns applauded and degraded. Buried in honour, they 
are exhumed in rage and vengeance, and again deified by 
another age, as Cromwell. Or they depart in gloomy despair, 
as did Bonaparte, to have their names revived with insensate 
admiration, as a watchword of ambition and victory. Every age 
has such heroes as these, upon whom the eye and the mind fix 
at once in turning over the historic page. But there are others 
who had not much honour here ; whose chief glory it was to 
lead a quiet and peaceable life, serving the Highest Master, and 
who, before their translation from earth, gained the testimony 
that they pleased God. Such characters as these the true Chris- 
tian loves to search out. Mild as is the beam of their example, 
he knows that it is no transient lustre. He therefore cares 
but little to what party they belonged, if he find in them the 
true marks of a pure and vital Christianity. 

When we see a man turning from the world’s follies to fight 
a battle with his own heart, and consecrate his talents—when we 
hear his calm resolve to serve the Lord Jesus, and none beside— 
when we find him quietly doing nght in private while others are 
openly struggling against the wrong, we feel that such a manmust 
be worth remembering. And such a man was (ieorge Herbert, a 


college orator and country parson in the seventeenth century. 
The stately castle of Montgomery was for many years pos 
sessed by an ancient and honourable house, esteemed for their 


liberal hearts by all around. In the time of James I. a large 
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and happy family filled this castle's halls, of which their pious 
mother would often remark, with quaint cheerfulness, that she had 
“Job's number, and Job's distribution,” namely, seven sons and 
three daughters, was the fifth of these seven 
euccoes fo mothers watchful cate, This noble 
woman being early left a widow, came with her whole family to 
Oxford, that she might superintend the moral training of her 
eldest son, and give hima home while studying at the U niversity. 

The fifth son, George, was no less tenderly reared by his 
mother. Even in childhood his “ pretty behaviour” attracted 
general admiration. And his fmend and biographer, Isaak 
Walton, observes that at Westminster School he seemed marked 
out for piety, and under the special care of Heaven. At the 
early age of fifteen he was elected from this school tor Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where his mother’s care still followed him, 
providing him with a tutor, and writing to the master of the 


college to entreat him to.watch over the youth. Truly, if. 


England in that stormy time’ could boast many such mothers as 
this, we need not wonder that our callant nation survived the 
wreck of so much that was noble and holy, and still stands forth 
to the world as “ that nation whose God is the Lord.” When 
George llerbert entered Cangbridge he found there much cold- 
ness and deadness with revarad Lo religion. But he turned away 
from the follies of the times even in the ardour ot early youth. 
With a more modern poet he might have said :— 


**] was not bern for earth and sin, 
Nor can I live on things so vile.’’ 


Busied with his studies, in which he made rapid progress, he 
cared for no pleasure but music, and his only amusement was 
sonnet-writing ; but the way in which these pursuits were con- 
secrated proves that the dew of Herbert's youth was given to 


God. 
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Let the youth of the nineteenth century learn a lesson from a 
letter of George Herbert’s, written to his mother when in the 
seventeenth year of his age. Referring to an attack of illness 
he says :—“I fear the heat of my late ague hath dried up those 
springs by which scholars say the muses used to take up their 
habitation. However, I need not their help to reprove the 
vanity of those many love-poems which are daily writ and con- 
secrated to Venus; nor to bewail that so few are writ which look 
toward God and heaven. For my own part, my meaning, dear 
mother, is in these sonnets to declare my resolution that my poor 
abilities in poetry shall be all and ever consecrated to God's 
glory, and I beg you to receive this as one testimony.” This 
enclosed sonnet speaks the young poet's thoughts yet more 
boldly, and proves that the hallowed associations of Cambridge 
were not without effect upon him. We quote but a portion 


of it 


“My God! where is that ancient heat towards Thee 
Wherewith whole shoals of martyrs once did burn, 
Besides their other flames’? Doth poetry 
Wear Venus’ livery? Only serve her turn ? 
sgt are not sonnets made of Thee? And lays 

Upon Thine altar burnt ? ; 
Or, since Thy ways are deep and still the same, 
Will not a verse sound smooth that bears Thy name ? 
Why doth that fire which by Thy power and might 
Each breast doth feel, no braver fuel choose 
Than that which one day worms may chance refuse ””’ 


In the present day, when hymns and paraphrases ‘and sacred 
poems are ours, bequeathed to us by the noblest poets from 
Milton downwards, we shall not be likely to do justice to the 
zeal of our young scholar without a moment’s reflection. Many 
of England's touching ballads, and much of her dramatic poetry, 
had been written, but sacred verse had scarcely struggled into 
birth in Herbert’s days. Shakspere and Spenser, Camoens 
and Tasso, these were the chief poets of the age preceding, and 
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their successors had dwindled to a degree which proves the 
degeneracy of those times. 

But we hasten to view Herbert as the college orator. Swiftly 
had he ascended the ladder of learning. At eighteen we find 
from the Burser’s books of Trinity College that he became B.A. 
He was made M.A. when in his twenty-second year, and at the 
age of twenty-five he was chosen Orator for the University. Here 
a path of fame was opened before him exactly suited to his taste 
and disposition. We are told that a natural elegance pervaded 
his person, manners, dress, and mind. This served as a splendid 
sheath to envelope his deep learning and sharp tit, while it 
seemed to mark him out as a model courtier, fit for the highest 
offices of state. In fact, the two preceding Orators of Cambridge 
had been elevated from that office to high positions, one of them 
filling at this very time the place of Secretary of State. And 
for George Herbert fortune seemed to have reserved the choicest 
of her smiles. King James, delighted with his eloquence, de- 
clared him ‘ the jewel of the University,” and appointed him as 
His Majesty's special orator whenever he visited Newmarket 
and Royston. The friendship of Sir Francis Bacon and the 
Bishop of Winchester was, we think, quite as honourable, and 
far less dangerous to the young scholar. But to those who know 
the weakness of our human nature, even when the grace of God 
rules the heart in some degree, 4t will not seem wonderful that 
ambitious views and worldly thoughts should now dim the piety 
of young Herbert. Duty began to be neglected for pleasure. 
Having obtained a sinecure from the King, he left his Orator’s 
place to be filled by a friend,; while he himself followed the 
court, “enjoying his genteel humour for clothes and noble com- 
pany, and seldom looking towards Cambridge, except the King 
were there, but then he never failed.’ He excused himself 
for this gaiety on the ground that study had greatly impaired 
his health, and he would fain have extended his travels to the 
Continent, that he might see yet more of the world. But to this 
his mother would not consent, and he was too dutiful to disobey 
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he lingered about the court, unable to. forget 
-Jais ‘mother’s pious counsels, yet cager for worldly advancement, 
by Meath two of -his most powerfal friends, who hed 


‘to ‘help Stim forward in the world King Jamess 
Gath following after put sn end toihis high hopes, and 


inko life, the still youthfal scholar bewailed his 


AFFLICTION. 


betray:me toe lingering book 

I was entangled in a world of strife 

Refore had the power to change my life. 


Yet (for I threatened oft the siege to raise, 
‘Not simpering all mine age) | 
often didst with academic praise 
| Melt and dissolve my rage. 
_ [tock thy sweetened pill, till I came near ; 
T could not go away, nor persevere. 


Now Lam here, what thou wilt do with me 
None of my books will show. 
I read, and éigh, and wish I was a tree, 
For then I sure should grow 
To fruit or shade, at least some bird would trust 
Her household to me, and I should be just. 


Yet though Thou troublest me, I must be meek, 
In weakness must be stout. : 

Well, I will change the service, and go seck 
Some other Master out. 

Ah, my dear God ! though I am clean forgot, 

Let'me not love Thee, if l love Thee not.” ; 


Thus from shrivelled worldly hopes Herbert was taught a 
‘solemn lesson by the good Spirit of God. His ambition was 
gradually softened down into a more Christian desire for useful- 
ness, and his whole soul panted for amore eniire consecration to 
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the service of his Saviour, From ‘this time we find 3 marked 
change in Herbert. He had from,earliest youth been uadoubt- 
edly devotional, but after this trying discipline, we perceive 
stronger evidences of that.changed heert and new life which our 
Saviour speaks of when He declares that, “except we-be con- 
verted, and become as little children,’ we shall in no wise. enter 
the kingdom of heaven,” George Herbert’s mother had long 
desired to see her fifth son a clexzyman, and it was, perhaps, 
this hope that. made her so continually entreat him to remain.at 
Cambridge. But Herbert had discovered that the: post of Orator 
was a dangerous one for him. It stimulated his soul with too 
anxious desires to please the great of this world, and ‘thus 
robbed him of the best riches. He therefore declared his inten- 
tion of entering sacred orders. His. court. friends: remonstrated 
with him, thinking the employment of a country parson too 
mean for one of his rank and ability. But he «mildly replied: 
“Tt hath been formerly adjudged ‘that the domestic servants of 
the King of Heaven should be of the noblest families of the 
earth ; but though the iniquity of the late times hath made the 
- name of Clergyman to be meanly valued, yet I will endeavour 
to make it. honourable, by consecrating all my learning, and all 
my poor abilities, to advance the glory of that God who gave 
them ; knowing that I can never do too much for Him who 
hath done so much for me, as to make mea Christian. And I. 
will labour to be like my Saviour, by following the meek and 
merciful example of my dear Jesus.” 

Being made Prebéndary of eyton, in the diocese of Lincoln, 
Herbert speedily found work to do. This village church had 
fallen into such utter ruin that the parishioners could not meet 
there to worship God ; and thus it-had remained for almost 
twenty years, notwithstanding come faint endeavours to zaise 
money for its repair. George Herbert determined from his own 
means and by his own influence to build 2 new church. And 
he rested not till he had accomplished his design. But he was 


at first opposed in a quarter where he least expected it. His * 
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mother sent for him, and'when he came said, “George, it is not 
for your weak body and empty purse to undertake to build 
churches.” The dutiful son, fearing that after all he might 
have mistaken his path of duty, desired one day for thought and 
prayer on the subject; and afterwards coming again to his mother, 
implored her blessing on his undertaking; for he felt he had 
made a vow to God to rebuild that church, and he could not go 
back. So strong were the arguments he brought forward in 
support of his resolution, that his mother was induced to be- 
come a subscriber, and also to use her influence with her wealthy 
kindred, persuading them to do the like. Thus Layton church 
was finished. But lest George Herbert should be exalted above 
measure, thinking that he had done some great thing, he was 
yet tried in the furnace of affliction. His health was further 
impaired by a sharp fit of ague, and the spare diet which for 
twelve months he imposed upon himself to cure this complaint 
increased his weakness and liability to consumption. “ Yet it is 
to be noted,” says his quaint biographer, “that in the sharpest 
of his extreme fits he would often say* ‘ Lord, abate my great 
affliction, or increase my patience!. But, Lord, I repine not! 
I am dumb before Thee, because Thou doest it.’ ”’ 

Change of air from the bleak eastern coast to the milder 
downs of Wiltshire at last appeared to remove this disease, and 
he so far recovered his health and spirits as to resolve to marry, 


and to become a parish minister. But the excellent mother, ° 


who all her life had longed to see her son George thus serving 
his generation, and feeding the flock of God, was not spared to 
see the realization of her hopes. Three years had she lain in 
her quiet grave at Chelsea when her son first put on his plain 
preacher's gown, and short was the time that son had to spend 
on earth before he followed this revered mother; yet so diligent 


was he in his Christ-like ministrations, and so evident was his — 


rapid meetening for a brighter world, that her prayers must be 
considered as more than answered. 


(To be continued.) 
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SEEKING PEACE, 

From very early years I was an observer of countenances ; and 
often did | look at the men of learning I saw at my father’s 
house, and wonder I saw #o little happiness and peace amidst #o 
much talent and intellect. Often have I felt as if I would have 
given worlds to know the truth of what I heard ridiculed and 
despised ; and at certain times when members of the Society of 
Friends met at Barr, and their countenances, I thought, spoke of 
a peace to which the others were strangers, I have watched 
every word they uttered, hoping something might be said which 
would throw light on the subject of my constant thoughts, but 
at this time my search, as it were, for a little crumb from 
my Master’s table, was in vain. Years passed on: my family 
were in the habit of going frequently to Bath to drink the 
waters, and, when there, of walking in the Pump Room. I 
became more and more unhappy. On a certain occasion, I was 
there with my parents ; but to tell me to take an interest in 
what was going on was like showing beautiful pictures or rich 
jewels to a starving man, and expecting him to find pleasure in 
them. First, give the bread to appease the cravings of physical 
or spiritual life, for which the soul is sinking, and then will 
come ease and leisure of heart to enter into other things. Thus 
it was with me. On the particular morning to which I allude, 
[ felt 1 could not go into the Pump Room with my mother, and 
[ asked leave to wait in a bookseller’s shop (then Hazard’s) close 
by. I went into an inner room, and sat down absorbed in my 
own reflections ; and, looking upon the multitude of books which 
lined the shelves, 1 questioned with myself if all the knowledge 
these books contained could help a soul in the wretchedness in 
which mine was ; and then I dwelt on my own ignorance, and 
the deep unhappiness of my soul, till I became regardless of all 
around ; for I was in that state of wretchedness which makes 
one indifferent to observation ; and I wept bitterly. 

On looking up after a while I saw I was no longer alone, for 
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a pleasing young woman, whose entrance I had not observed, 
was sitting opposite to me. She was looking at me earnestly, 
and said; in a sweet and gentle voice, “I am afraid you are much 
afflicted; is there anything I can do to assuage your grief?” 
“Oh !” I replied, “can you do anything for a wounded spirit, 
who knows not where nor how to obtain peace ?’’ She paused 
for a moment, and then said: “There are many kinds of misery 
which try the hearts of men, but for them all there is one only 
remedy, the Lord Jesus Christ ;’ and then she invited me to 
come to the Saviour, who offered to give the weary and heavy- 
laden rest; and she added that, although hers was a very 
occupied life, yet, if I would go and read the Scriptures with her, 
she would gladly set.aside an hour twice a week for this purpose. 
This was my most earnest wish, yet the proposition threw» 
me into the greatest perplexity, for I was sure my family would 
not approve anything of the kind ; and; while 1 was in doubt 
what to reply, a lady of my acquaintance entered the shop, and 
the conversation closed. I afterwardsfound that the person who 
had thus addressed me was the excellent Mis§ Tucker, a 
* Labouress” of the Moravian Church, devoted to doing good, 
and that she had been the greatest blessing to many, in Bath. 
This occurred when my family were about returning home. 
My health rendered it desirable that I should remain in Bath, 
and I had become so indifferent to all things around me, that I 
left the decision altogether to my parents, almost without a wish 
in the matter. It was proposed that I, with my maid, should 
have apartments in a family whose respectability would allow me- 
occasionally to associate with them, and yet that I should have 
my Own rooms independently, to receive my friends, It so 
happened that the late Dr. Bridges called that morning. In 
their’ perplexity my parents consulted him. He recom 
mended a family he well knew im Green Park Buildings; 
as: perfectly suitable to receive me. What was my surprise 
when the first voice that welcomed me there was that of the in- 
dividual who had addressed me in Hazard's shop, the only voice 
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which for many long years had been raised in kindness and care 
for my soul! She lived there, and the house was occupied by 
Moravians. Thus it was, and thus did my acquaintance begin 
with that Church of which for so many years I have been a 
member. | | 

While [ remained with this family I used to read the Scrip- 
tures with Miss Tucker, and I came to know the Lord. They 
used to speak to me of His love ; and oh! how kind they were 
tome! Ican neverforget it ; for I used to blurt out my wild 
thoughts in a way I am sure I should not like a person to do to 
me. Indeed, I one day said to them: “It surprises me very 
much that you should be so kind to me; for you cannot like 
me ; I am so disagreeable.” They replied, “ You mistake ; it is 
not your being agreeable or disagreeable that we regard, we look 
upon you as a field our Lord has given us to cultivate, and we do 
not ask if there are few or many weeds ; besides, ‘when we were 
yet sinners, Christ loved us.’” 

How well do I recollect, when on one occasion I was very ill, 
hearing the low murmuring tones of one of Mr. Hazard’s 
daughters, who was sitting by my bedside, gently singing, “The 
Lord bless and keep thee.’ I never had heard that hymn 
before, and I never have forgotten it since. I had never 
before associated with professed believers ; and the impression 
produced by the first view of a Christian family was very striking 
to me. I was astonished to find that this little family, though 
at that time under heavy trial, lived in an atmosphere of love, 
peace, and cheerfulness, which could not but be felt. I perceived 
that they possessed a principle of happiness undiscovered by any 
persons I had yet known ; whilst I gazed in wonder, and as our 
acquaintance ripened, they spoke continually of the love of 
Christ our Saviour, in laying down His life for us sinners ; and, 
as I saw His power manifested in their lives, their words came 
with conviction to my heart. I felt touched to the quick, that 
One so great, so holy, should vouchsafe to become the brother of 
so vile a creature as myself, and condescend to listen to the out 
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poured detail of all my corruptions and follies, and win me by 
His Spirit with the same love with which He poured out His 
blood for me on the cross. 

I learnt to love the brethren as my dear instructors, and 
enjoyed peculiar blessings in their meetings ; and often I wished 
iny lot were cast amongst them. I remained six months in Mr. 
Hazard’s family, and you will not wonder that I cling to the 
leadings of Providence, which, without my seeking, had brought 
these things to pass. Indeed, I may truly say, that all the 
chief blessings of my life have come to me in like manner.— 


Mary Anne Schimmelpenninck. 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
NO. VIIL—RUTH. 


“Fear not! for thou shalt not be ashamed; neither be thou confounded, 
for thou shalt not be put to shame: for thou shalt forget the shame of thy 
youth, and shalt not remember the reproach of thy widowhood any more. 
For the Lord hath called thee as a woman forsaken and grieved in spirit, 
and a wife of youth, when thou wast refused, saith thy God. For a small 
moment have I forsaken thee; but with great mercies will I gather thee!” 


“ne book of Ruth,” says Henry, “is a short history of the 
domestic affairs of one particular family. First, we have. the 
date :—'twas in the days when the judges ruled, and before 
Israel had a king. Under which of the judges these things 
happened we are not told; but it must have been towards the 
beginning of their rule, for oaz, who married Ruth, was born 
of Rahab, who received the spies in Joshua's time.” The scene 
is laid in Bethlehem, the city where our Redeemer was born ; it 
stands on a steep hill-side, overlooking a fruitful valley, and is 
reached by a winding road cut in the rock. The name of Deth- 
lehem signifies “the house of bread,” yet even there, in time of 
famine, there was scarcity ; and a certain man named Elimelech, 
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with his wife, Naomi, and his two sons, Mahlon and Chuilion, 
left his home and his country on that account, and removed into 
the land of Moab. 

Now, Henry thinks that his removal on this occasion could 
not be justified. “What reason,” says he, “had Elimelech to 
vo, any more than his neighbours? By those who tarried at 
home, it appears that the famine was not so extreme but that 
there was enough to keep life and soul together ; and his charge 
was but small, only two sons. If he could not be content with 
the short allowance that sufficed his neighbours, and, in the day 
of famine, could not be satisfied without as plentiful a table as 
formerly, nor live in hope that years of plenty would return in 
due time, he dishonoured God and the good land He had given 
His people, he weakened the hands of his brethren, with whom 
he should have been willing to take his lot, and set an ill 
example to others. If all had done as he did, Canaan would 
have been dispeopled. It is an evidence of a discontented, dis- 
trustful spirit, to be sick of the place in, which God hath set us, 
and to be for leaving it immediately whenever we meet with 
any inconvenience or unpleasantness in it. “Tis folly to think of 
out-running that cross which, being laid in our way, we ought 
rather to take up. The truest wisdom is to make the best of 
that which is; for ‘tis seldom that changing our place is 
mending it.” 

Henry proceeds to say that Elimelech’s family went on from 
bad to worse ; that, instead of returning to the Promised Land 
as soon as they could, though but to fetch them wives, the two 
young men after their father’s death married daughters of the 
land, who evidently were idolaters. Their marriages were not 
blessed ; the young men were childless, and died untimely, leay- 
ing Naomi their mother to the double grief of loss of children 
and widowhood, 

It was enough to sicken Naomi of their ill-chosen land of 
refuge, where death had found them out as fatally as if they had 
remained in the land of Israel. When, therefore, she heard 
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that “the Lord had visited His people, in giving them bread,” 
she immediately resolved to return to her country and her city; 
for to her the land of Moab was now a melancholy place. 

Hear her, then, telling the two young widows, her daughters- 
in-law, of her fixed intention ; hear their affectionate arguments 
to persuade her to remain with them, and, on finding her purpose 
immoveable, hear them declare that they will see her part of the 
way dn her journey. The relation between mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law is so often unamiable that it is very pleasing to 
notice the extreme attachment and partiality for each other's com- 
pany that existed between these three women, which implies excel- 
lent qualities in the characters and dispositions of each. It is the 
love of women for each other, after all, on which the hap- 
piness of the greater portion of their lives often depends ; their 
jealousies and envyings, like those of Sarah and Hagar, Leah 
and Rachel, embitter their lot ; their affection and good under- 
standing, like that between Naomi, Orpah, and Ruth, exquisitely 
sweeten it! Naomi seems to have tenderly loved both these 
young women, though, doubtless, a person of her penetration dis- 
cerned higher qualities in Ruth than in Orpah; yet we do not 
find the least symptom of rivalry between them. One of them 
was as forward as the other to start Naomi on her journey, help 
to bear part.of her luggage, and beguile the fatigues by the way 
as long as she could. When they had thus proceeded some 
little distance, perhaps half a day’s journey, so that if they were 
to return home before dark it was time to set about it, Naomi 
very affectionately bade them return to their mothers, and ex- 
pressed her hope that the Lord would deal as kindly with them 
as they had dealt with her ; adding her wish that they might 
marry again. So dearly did the two young widows love her, 
that they lifted up their voices and wept ; declaring they could* 
mot think of leaving her, but would accompany her to her own 
country and people. Naomi strongly dissuaded them from this ; 
she had no more sons on whom to bestow them in marriage, and 
thus afford them a comfortable settlement at Bethlehem ; she 
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herself was so miserably poor that she carried her possessions in 
her hand, or on her shoulder ; and, if she had even a cottage 
awaiting her, it was disfurnished and ruinous. Should she in- 
jure the prospects of these two young persons on the threshold of 
life, by selfishly appropriating their company to herself and living 
on their labour? No, no; she would by no means hear of it ; 


‘she kissed them, folded them in her withered arms, caressed 


them in the most endearing manner, but insisted on their going 
back. 

They lifted up their voices and wept again. At length, 
Orpah was persuaded, kissed her again, and departed. Much as 
she loved Naomi, she loved her own family, people, and customs 
better. What she had heard of the Holy Land from others had 
given her no inclination to live in it herself; and. perhaps, as 
she returned home, she felt thankful that Naomi had not taken 
her at her word, 

People place themselves in very awkward predicaments some- 
times by offering more than they are willing to perform, and 
their punishment is the just fruit of their insincerity. 

But Rath chose the better part, and clave unto her, Perhaps 
from her first setting forth from her home, or before it, this had 
been her fixed though secret intention ; being influenced by her 
attachment not only to Naomi, but to the God of Israel, of whom, 
through her, she had learnt something. However that may 
have been, Naomi urged her quite as strongly as she had urged 
Orpah to return to her own people and place ; but Ruth was 
immoveable. 

“ Entreat me not to leave thee,” said she, “or to return from 
following after thee ; for whither thou goest I will go, and where 
thou lodgest I will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and’ 
thy God my God! Where thou diest will I die, and there will 
I be buried, The Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part thee and me.” 

Surely, never were devotedness and constancy more simply or 
beautifully expressed! Her words, looks, and tones bore the 
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stamp of sincerity ; and when Naomi saw that she was stead- 
fastly minded to go with her, she left off dissuading her; 
heartily glad, we may well believe, to be secure of the com- 
panionship of so cherished and loving a daughter. . 

“See the power of resolution,’ says Henry: “how it puts 
temptation to silence! ‘Those that are unresolved, and go in 
religious ways without a :steadfast mind, tempt the Tempter,. 
and stand like a door half a-jar, inviting a thief to enter; but 
resolution shuts and bolts the door, resists the devil, and forces 
him to flee.” 

These two loving foot-travellers pursued their way to Beth- 
lehem, doubtless beguiling the journey with many a pleasant 
and profitable word ; for Ruth would be naturally inquisitive 
about the place to which she was going, and Naomi would have 
much to tell. They do not seem to have been molested or 
endangered on the road. They reached the winding road that 
led to the gates of Bethlehem (near which was that delicious 
spring of water that David remembered when he-was thirsty); 
and, when they entered the little city, its inhabitants, who had 
some remembrance of Naomi, looked at her doubtfully and in 
surprise, saying one to another, “Is this, can this be Naomi ?” 
She who had grown up among them, first a young, fair girl, then 
a blooming wife and happy mother, was now without child or 
husband, bowed down with grief, fatigue, and the weight of years. 
Very sad is it, often, to those who return late in life to the home 
of their childhood. What blanks they find! What altered 
faces! How the young are grown old, how the aged have 
perished! How the rich have grown poor, the merry-hearted 
made acquaintance with grief! and how some that bore a good 
name in their little world have come to sin and shame! Such 
are the sad changes which the long-absent find on their return, 
while they themselves are no less changed: and thus it was 
with Naomi. 

“Call me not Naomi,” said she (which signifies pleasant), 
“call me Mara” (or bitter), “for the Almighty hath dealt very 
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bitterly with me. I went out full, and the Lord hath brought me 
home again empty! Why, then, call ye me Naomi, seeing the 
Lord hath testified against me, and the Almighty hath afflicted 
me ?’’ Poor woman, her condition was brought down, and her 
spirit with it; but she had grace to ascribe her afflictions to the 
Lord, and to be ready to say, “ Let him do what seemeth him 
good.” She sought out her deserted dwelling—no longer echo- 
ing with joy and laughter—and there she patiently prepared, 
with Ruth, to make what shift she could for a livelihood ; it 
being about the time of the barley-harvest. 

“ Sure, there is scarce a chapter,” exclaims Henry, “ in all the 
Sacred History, that stoops so low as this, to take cognizance of so 
mean [humble] a person as Ruth, so mean an action as her 
gleaning corn in a neighbour's field, and the minute circumstances 
thereof! But all this was in order to her being grafted into the 
line of Christ, and taken in among his ancestors, that she might 
be a figure of the espousals of the Gentile Church of Christ ; 
and this makes the story remarkable, and many of its passage’ 
instructive and very improvable.” 

Naomi had some rich relations. One of these was Boaz, a man 
of great wealth, a kinsman of her late husband’s. He was grand- 
son to Nahson, Prince of Judah, and son of Salmon, by Rahab, 
of Jericho. Ruth's hap was. to glean in the field of Boaz; but 
what she thought casual, God had contrived. Boaz came to look 
after his reapers ; and, noticing a stranger among the gleaners, 
inquired of his overseer who she was? On learning she was 
the young woman who had accompanied Naomi to Bethlehém, he 
was interested in her, and kindly bade her continue in his fields 
while the harvest lasted, assuring her of favour and protection. 
Ruth, in timid surprise, bowed herself down before him, and 
said, “ Why have I found grace in thine eyes, seeing Lama 
stranger ?”’ 

“It hath fully been shewed me,” replies Boaz, “all that 
thou hast done unto thy mother-in-law since the death of thine 
husband ; and how thou hast left thy father and thy mother, 
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and the land of thy nativity, and art come unto a people which 
thou knewest not heretofore. Ihe Lord recompense thy work, 
and a full reward be given thee of the Lord God of Israel, under 
whose wings thou art come to trust !” 

How often do we think the little affairs of our lives, and the 
way in which we conduct ourselves under them, are known only 
to God and our own hearts ; whereas they are being noticed and 
commented on, to our praise or blame, by many others, whose 
opinion may be materially for our good or harm! The poor 
gleaner had little supposed her humble story would reach or 
interest the wealthy proprietor of the field ; and yet here he is 
assuring her he knew all about it, and respects and admires her 
conduct ! 

“Then she said, Let me find favour in thy sight, my lord ; 
for that thou hast comforted me, and for that thou hast spoken 
friendly unto thine handmaid, though I be not like unto one of 
thine handmaidens. And Boaz said unto her, At meal-time come 
thou hither; and eat of the bread, and dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar.” 

Not content with saying this, he came up while she was dining 
with his reapers, and helped her abundantly himself ; and when 
she had risen from her temperate meal, and returned to her 
work, he gave particular directions to his young men to be indul- 
gent and respectful towards her, and even to let her glean from 
the ‘sheaves, and to drop loose handfuls of corn purposely in her 
way. No wonder that when she came to gather her gleanings 
together, it was more than she could carry, so that she beat the 
corn out of the husk before she left the field, and found it 
amounted to an ephah, or about four pecks. Having thus got it 
into as little compass as she could, she joyfully carried it home, 
and showed it to the surprised Naomi, who listened with wonder 


and delight to her account of the conduct of Boaz towards her. 
“The man is near of kin unto us!” eried she, “one of our next 
kinsmen !’—“ Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath not lett off 
his kindness to the living and to the dead!” “It is good, my 
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daughter, that thou go out with his maidens, that they meet thee 
not in any other field.” 

Perhaps Naomi was far-sighted enough to foresee, or, at any 
rate, presage what was the real issue of this course ; but there 
was no need to communicate it to Ruth, who, according to her 
behest, gleaned with the maidens of Boaz till the end of harvest. 

Boaz then gave a harvest-home supper ; and when, at its con- 
clusion, he dismissed his men, and lay down to sleep on a heap 
of corn, Ruth, at the direction of her mother-in-law, stole in and 
lay down at his feet. At dead of night, when deep sleepcommonly 
falleth on men, [Boaz awoke, and finding himself in a strange 
and unaccustomed place, with a consciousness that something 
living and breathing was not far ofl, cried out, probably in some 
little trepidation, ‘‘ Who art thou ?” 

To his surprise, a gentle and not unfamiliar voice replied, “I 
am Ruth thine handmaid ; spread therefore thy skirt over thine 
handmaid, for thou art a near kinsman.” 

That is*to say, “Take me under thy protection and shadow; 
for to thee, though thou art unaware of it, the charge, by reason 
of our relationship, properly belongs.” 

There was something innocent and confiding in her trust, to 
which his honourable nature made instant response. He blessed 
her, and promised that on the morrow he would fulfil a kinsman’s 
duty to her—‘ Howbeit,” said he, “there is a kinsman nearer 
than |.” 

It was the Jewish custom for the nearest kinsman of a man 
who died, leaving a childless widow, to marry her, and thus 
provide her a protector; but Naomi either did not know that 
there was a nearer kinsman than Boaz, or her wishes led her to 


claim him as such. Boaz, however, was resolved that the tender 
of Kuth’s hand should be made in the proper quarter before he 
would accept it ; and sent Ruth home to abide the event. Then 
said Naomi, “Sit still, my daughter, until thou know how the 


matter will fall: for the man will not be in rest until he have 
finished the thing this day.” 
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A day was not a very long time to wait ; but in many cases 
to “sit still, and see how a matter will fall,” is one of the 
hardest things todo! Impatience is the failing of the present 
day ; though perhaps it would be difficult to point to any day 
when it was not so. Young people are too impatient to throw off 
the submission of youth ; busy people are too impatient to get. 
rich ; even Christians are too often impatient of their cross. And 
yet, if they knew their own interests, they would find their 
strength is to sit still under it. 

While Ruth was sitting still, Boaz was astir. He repaired early 
to the city gate of Bethlehem, and there sat down to wait till 
the kinsman he had spoken of should come forth. Presently 
the man drew near. Boaz hailed him, bade him sit down, and 
speak to him respecting some important business, and summoned 
ten elders of the city to sit in judgment on it, according to the 
custom of that time and place. He then began by telling his 
kinsman that their relative, Naomi, had a parcel of land to 
dispose of, that had been her late husband’s, and asked whether 
he, being nearest of kin, were willing to take it off her hands. 
The kinsman replied that he was. Boaz then told him that the 
estate was encumbered with a wife ; if he took the one, he must 
take the other, for Ruth the Moabitess had also an interest in it. 
This was not agreeable to the kinsman, who preferred having 
nothing to do with either ; accordingly, he made over his prior 
claim to Boaz, by a curious old form then current—he plucked 
off his shoe, and gave it to the other party ; for “this wasa 
testimony in Israel.” This was quite satisfactory to Boaz, who 
assured the elders that he was willing both to take the land and 
marry Ruth. They heartily concurred in it, congratulated him, 
and gave him their solemn benediction. The marriage, therefore, 
was speedily concluded ; and Boaz, who, in his first interview 
with Ruth, had prayed that she might receive a full reward for 


her courage and constancy from the God of Israel, was now 
himself made an instrument of that reward, in raising her to 
affluence and prosperity, and promoting her to be’a happy wife 
and. mother. 
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As for Naomi, her happiness was now complete; and the 
women of Bethlehem congratulated her on the birth of Ruth's 
infant, (who was destined to be the grandfather of David, and, 
through him, the ancestor of Christ,) saying, “ Blessed be the 
Lord, which hath not left thee this day without a kinsman, that 
his name may be famous in Israel! And he shall be unto thee 
a restorer of thy life, and a nourisher of thine old age ; for thy 
daughter-in-law, which loveth thee, which is better than seven 


sons, hath borne him !’ A. M. 


THE TWO BROTHERS. 


There are two potent Brothers, 
Who thro’ this world of gloom, 
Together ever working, 
Alike, yet unlike, roam. 


The one with chains of poppies 

In Lethe steep’d enthrals : 
He holds as in a palace 

Sparkling with diamond walls. 
And he is mild and gentle, 

He sootheth such as weep, 
Iie heals the broken spirit, 

And his name is “ Sleep.” 


The other binds with iron, 

And Pallor marks his way ; 
He conquers all things mortal, 

And cruel is his sway. 
Hlis eye is like old Winter’s, 

As ice congeais his breath, 
His victims fade for ever, 

And his name is “ Death.”’ 
Edgbaston. ; 
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A VISIT TO A PRISON. 


Ow a cold bright night in December, I met the chaplain of a 
county gaol at supper, and he proposed to me that I should 
address his congregation on the following morning. I inquired 
at what hour, and he téld me to my dismay at a quarter past 
seven. How I was to awake in time to dress, wash, shave (for 

| who can sally forth in a morning with any comfort wnshaven ?) 
| and reach the gaol by that early hour was a problem; but the 
inducement arising from the entire novelty both of the scene 
and the auditory. was very strong, and three minutes before the 
_ time I was on the spot prepared to begin. Upwards of three 
hundred criminals, of almost every shade of enormity, confronted 
me. Hardened men were there, past feeling ;' high-spirited 
youths were there, whose thoughtlessness, rather than a cm- 
minal intent, had led them into lawless excess ; young boys 
were there, whose offence had been simply that of running away 
from agricultural service, and upon whom sentences of two or 
three weeks’ imprisonment with a bread and water diet had been 
just pronounced. I was so sorry for these boys, who occupied 
the front row, and who looked so helpless and so guileless. I 
know that law must be maintained in country districts if work 
is to be regularly done and authority supported ; but it seemed 
to me a stern proceeding to take a lad of fourteen and haul him 
to prison, and throw him amid the very offscouring of society, 
because he had run off from the plough or the farm-yard, for a 
holiday at a neighbouring feast or a day’s excursion with some 
idle associates. Moreover, there were men of education and 
position there—the hardest of all to impress and control. 
Here then my auditory were, ranged in tiers one above another 
from the floor to the very ceiling, every face visible to me, but no 
face except my own capable of being observed by any of the cul- 


. 


prits themselves. After prayers I spoke to them for about twenty 
minutes, the whole service occupying half-an-hour exactly. They 
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formed as attentive an auditory as ever I addressed. Among 
them there were some of God's children, brought to Him within 
those walls, softened by the discipline of open shame and sharp 
suffering, and led in brokenness of heart to Him who says to 
the weary and heavy-laden, “Come unto me.” Strange that a 
prison should ever become the birthplace for etermity ; that on 
the heads of its inmates heavenly dews should descend, and that 
from its depths the incense of devout thanksgivings and accep- 
table services should mount upward unto God. But it is so. 
God’s presence can penetrate every recess ; God's grace subdue 
every heart. When that grace selects the unlikely—the repul- 
sive—as its objects, it is even more magnified than when it 
chooses out the attractive and the moral. The blacker the cloud, 
the brighter the bow. Such hinstances remind us of Cowper's 
remark about the jessamine, 
“The deep dark green of whose unvarnished leaf 


Makes more conspicuous, and illumines more 
The bright profusion of her scattered stars.” 


I left the prison, feeling that 1 had seen life in a new phase. 
Truly one half the world knows not how the other half lives. 
How many dwell within a few hundred yards of some of these 
prisons, who daily eat, drink, and are merry—threading the 
streets with an airy step, and sitting well-pleased at eventide in 
the glow of their own fireside, quite forgetful of the hundreds 
—in some cases, such as Portland, as many as fifteen hundred— 
who are lying hard within a cell at night, faring hard in the com- 
pany of reprobates by day, cut off from books and friends and re- 
creations, spending months and years of life in keen and often 
unmitigated sorrow, and even when they are liberated, carrying 
with them into life a brand of infamy which they often bear 
to their very grave. Ifevery man and woman who is now 
at liberty would reflect, “7 might have been in prison. I carry 
within me unholy thoughts, which sometimes threaten to break 
every barrier, and show themselves in bad deeds. By nature I 
stand on a level with the most impure, the most desperate, the 
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most hardened,” it would waken up the springs of sympathy, 
and prompt the offering up of fervent intercession, and lead to 
many an effort for the welfare of these unhappy ones. 

We quitted the prison, and the chaplain said to me: “ Now, 
suppose we ask God to bless your address to these people.” 
We both knelt down, and he prayed that the testimony I had 
delivered might find its way to the consciences and hearts of 
the poor flock. God grant that it may be so; that my words 
and his own spoken from time to time, may prove at once 
bread to feed and medicine to cure, a light guiding from guilt 
and sorrow to pardon and peace—armour, clad in which they 
may go forth with strength divine from the prison, in full 
assurance of victory, in all the future conflicts to which they 
must needs be exposed. 

One case he mentioned to me more than ordinarily interesting. 
I should like to recal it for the advantage of my readers. <A 
sailor some time ago entered the prison steeped up to the very 
neck in vice. A more loathsome specimen of humanity could 
hardly be imagined. In language, impure and profane, and in 
behaviour, most violent and insolent, he stooil out conspicuous 
even in that hive of corruption. 

“He was such a bear,”’ said the chaplain, nobody could speak 
to him.” After he had been in prison six months, a marked 
change came over him. He expressed a great desire for reading 
the Bible and prayer. “1 spent,” said the chaplain, “hours 
with him in his cell, and he became as teachable as a child. The 


_ whole course of his life was altered ; he came to the Lord’s table 


to commemorate Christ's death for sinners ; and to the end of 
his eighteen months’ sentence, he continued his holy, humble 
course. He quitted the prison so reluctantly. It had become 
endeared to him beyond measure, especially his cell, in which 
he had been accustomed so often to search the word of God and 
pray. When he stood up before me to depart, I felt he stood 
there a new man; his flesh had come again as the flesh of a 
little child ; le was one of God’s servants and children.” 
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He had not at that time a home, or a friend, or a penny in the 
world. The clothes in Which he stood were his own, and that 
was all. He turned his steps in the direction of a large seaport. 
On his way he became very weary and foot-sore, and turned into 
a church to rest and meditate. He wandered about among the 
tombs for a while, and thought, as he expressed it, on “ the way 
appointed for all living.’ A person passing by observed him, and 
gave him sixpence, with the help of which he reached the port. 
He went straight to the captain, and told him his story. The 
captain, a godly man, credited the story, and at once shipped 
him. He went in the vessel to the Baltic ;-and on his voyage 
wrote two letters to his prison friend and pastor, which I read, 
full of gratitude, and faith, and hope. The chaplain did not 


hear of him for eighteen months ; but at that period, returning 


from .church one Sunday morning, he observed before him 
climbing the hill, a tall, stout fellow, a sailor, whom he accosted, 
and who turned out to be one of the crew of the very vessel in 
which the man in question had sailed for the Baltic. Said the 
chaplain, 

“Pray tell me a little about him. I knew him so well. How 
did he conduct himself?” 

“Qh,” said the sailor, “he was one of your religious men— 
always praying or reading his Bible, and never happy unless he 
was on that scent.” 

“And what sort of a sailor was he?” asked the chaplain ; 
“how did he conduct himself on ship board in his duties ?” 

“A thoroughly good sailor,” said the man, “I never knew a 
better ; he was as diligent, and sober, and civil a man as I ever 
came across.” 

“ And what has become of him now ?” asked the chaplain. 

“ Ah, Sir, it is all over with him now,” was the reply. “ He 
was sent when in the Baltic on a message from his own vessel to 
another ina boat. The weather was stormy, the boat capsized, 
and he was drowned. We could never find his body.” 

Happy pastor, in having been honoured in training a soul for 
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God. Happy prisoner, in finding in his irons that Gospel which 
teaches how to live and how to die. | 


“ Who can describe the joys that rise 
Through all the courts of paradise, 
To see a prodigal return, 

To see an heir of glory born ?” 


This is the most wonderful, the most blessed of all changes. 
It is something when a mechanic takes a lump of iron ore; and 
forges it into watch springs. It is something when a sculptor 
lifts from the quarry a rough block of stone, and applies to it the 
chisel and the graving tool, until it seems to start into life under 
his touch. It is more when God converts the rough ore of 
nature into a polished shaft which He delights to carry and use, 
when He brings from the depths of nature’s quarry stones of 
shapeless aspect and coarse grain, and moulds and fashions them 
into things of beauty and of order, cleansing them from every | 
defect, and polishing them on every side, until they become | 
living stones, to a place in the ehureh below, and pre 
meet to embellieh the courte of The 


A HAPPY MAN. J 

Far as the eye could reach extended the magnificent domain 
of Lord Augustus Fitzroyalty ; the ground thereof was undulat- 
ing and well wooded, through the midst wound a clear refreshing 
river, the house, situated on a respectable eminence, commanded 
a charming view of the estate, among the noble trees graceful 
deer reclined or sported in many a group, while in the surround- 
ing pastures hundreds of cows and sheep enjoyed a peaceful and 
contented existence. Lord Augustus Fitzroyalty had a wife—a , 
healthy, cheerful, excellent lady, who loved the noble Lord, and 
his house, and his domain, and the poor people on it, and the 
cows, deer, sheep, birds, in fact, Lady Fitzroyalty loved every- 
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thing and everybody—her heart's desire was to do those around 
| her good, and render them happy ; and she succeeded, with one 
exception—her noble husband. | 
Lord Fitzroyalty was not happy, he did not believe in 
happiness, he was an idle, discontented, used-up man ; in his 
youth: he had been what fashionable people call “a little wild,” 
he had “ sowed his wild oats’’—which means, he had given the 
whip and spur to those passions he ought to have curbed with a 
strong hand, and instead of looking to heaven for purification 
and peace he had looked to earth for sensual gratilication and 


indulgence ; he had drained the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and 
the viper coiled at the bottom had stung him ; the poison had 


-entered into his soul ; he had lost all enjoyment of what is pure, 
>| innocent, and natural ; lie considered all approaches to happiness 


as the results of ignorance; his appetites had been so extrava- 


- 
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gantiy indulged and violently stimulated that they had lost their 
healthy tone, and demanded constant. cxelloment with an 
cravings he took no please hie wealth, 
lie bie oF bis pire 


initmied, innocent wife lor liia soul wae tainted, and 


dark, and his wild passions seemed to have burnt out his very 
vitality. Such was Fitzroyalty—a miserable man. 

Yet he was envied, thousands who were adimittecd into his park 
once a week envied him ; they thought the owner of so fine an 
estate must be supremely happy, and he, when he saw their 
bright faces and heard their merry laughter and happy voices, 
would mutter, “These vulgar people enjoy my property more 
than Ido.” Lady Fitzroyalty had coaxed him into permitting 
the “vulgar people” to enter his park one day in each week, but 
he hated to see happy fares, and when that day came round 


always retreated to a private shrubbery, where no sounds of joy 
. could disturb his moody meditations. He was lying one sultry 
i June day beneath a tree in this retirement, giving full swing to 
his bitter, satirical reflections, when he perceived coming 
towards him a queer little man with a great box on his back ; 
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at the intrusion; he was about to order 
away, Wien Guricsity to know ‘what ‘the box contained 
deterred bina, and he contented himeelf with roaring out— 

any, fellow; who are you 1” 


tg chap, with «low bow and broad gin “1 


“And what do youshow!” 
almost everything the heart of man can desire.” 
There's one thing you cannot show.” 


ao that Lord Fiteroyalty could look in without rising, bade him 
observe. 
only ‘wen visible; ually, how- 
ever, the faint ‘outline of a building appeared, which grew each 
moment more distinct. Soon Lord Fiteroyalty ‘beheld with 
astonishment a magnificent palace, with high towers, massive 
pillars, and splendid porticos ; each moment it became more per- 
fect, until at length it stood forth complete in symmetrical beauty. 


Immediately facing him stretched a large chamber, through the 


windows of which he perceived a numerous and brilliant assembly; 
graceful ‘and manly forms, gorgeously attired, passed before his 


astonished gaze, while a sumptuous banquet, in gold and silver 
galvers, shone upon the extended board. Beneath a canopy ab — 


the head ofthe table eat the chief person of the assembly ; to 
litin all the gay company paid homage, they appeared to court 


his f:vour, and extol his wisdom and munificence ; 


their edvances with gracious condescension. 
That tho showinan, “is'the:owner of this splendid 

palace, and the possessor of untold wealth ; his wisdom is uni- 

; extolled, and his favour anxiously solicited.” 


mar ho’ is immediately shown a rich one. Now, I know from 


©The old story,” said his lordship ; “if one te 
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miserable.” 

“Stop, stop!” said the ttle showman. “Did I say he was 
happy? He is not the man I mean. Look ogain.” 

“T see a number of elegent figures and beautiful faces ; there 


is one lovely lady sparkling with many jewels, speaking 
to & handsome young she ‘loved’ bite Is he the 


man?” 

“No,” said the showman’ 

“Tn another smaller rooya two men are playing with cards ; 
one, his face lighted up with, triumphant satisfaction, is pocketing 
a handful of gold ; his comyanion looks distressed, but that does 
not appear to damp his plessure. Is he the man?” | 

“No; look again.” 

“In another room I see a: numerous audience hanging breath- 
less on the lips of one nian, who stands addressing them, 
his face beaming with intelligence, and his action full of manly 
dignity and grace—stay! he has ceased. How they applaud 
him ; they seem wild with ehthusiastic admiration. Meanwhile, 
he stands erect and silent before them; but his flashing eyes, 
quivering lips, and flushed cheeks show ‘the intensity of his en- 
joyment. Surely heis the happy man ?” 

“He is not,” said the showman. 

- “Well, you puzzle me—stay! In the room above they are 

dancing. What a collection: , of youth and beauty! What bril- 

liancy and animation ! ‘Tiey seem to move in a charmed 

atmosphere of love and music. What joy and vivacity sparkle 

in their eyes! What grace and vigour display themselves 

in their movements! ghee that assembly is the happy 
man ?”’ 

“There is 0 grepetinada in the court, but surely they are. 
not happier than their maste:) 

“No one else ?’’ 

“There is a handsome offigve alighting hia charger, there 
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is a lady stepping from her carriage, and there is a crowd of 
gazers at the gates.” 


“ No one else ?” 
“Qh, horrible! there’s a miserable object, a poor’ blind man 


but half-covered with rags is sitting on the ground, and leaning - 


against the gate pillars; his body is wasted to a skeleton, his 
lips look parched and black:; he seems to be dying, for his head 
has sunk low upon his breast, and he takes no notice of those 
around. The passers-by regard him with disgust, or at best with 
loathing pity ; the fine ladies sweeping past draw aside their 
spreading robes, lest they should touch him, and be contaminated. 
Look ! look! a carriage wheel has passed over his thin, helpless 
ankle, and the bone is crushed and broken. What an awful 
contrast is this sight of suffering to the gay revellers in the 
palace " But see, he moves not, he seems insensible to. pain; a 
crowd is gathering round him; horror is painted on every 
countenance. Poor, miserable, wretched being ; surely a very 
personification of destitution and distress.” 

“Stop! stop! stop!’ said the showman—* that’s the happy man.” 

“ Impossible !” | 

“ Behold!” said the showman in a solemn voice.’ Gradually 
it appeared as though night was approaching ; an awful gloom 
overhung the palace, the \eay revellers lost their comeliness, 
while the various apartments, so lately resplendent with light 
and beauty, seemed peopled by a thousand fiends ; unhallowed 
desires looked from once enchanting eyes; unholy thoughts 
depicted themselves on every countenance ; and each soul in 
that vast mansion, when stripped of its gaudy trappings, ap- 
peared the sport of evil spirits, and the slave of sin. . 

While Lord Fitzroyalty gazed on this appalling spectacle, a 
voice distinct and solemn spoke these words :— 


“The world and wealth may much bestow 
Which worldly men call happiness, 
But the world’s children never know 
Pardon and Peace. 
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A wild unholy joy may fill 

The soul, and cheat with streams of bliss, 

But no small voice speaks calm and still, 
Pardon and Peace. 


A little while maff’s life endures, 

And then that little life must cease, 

But nothing in the world secures 
Pardon and Peace. 


When from his worn and battered frame 
Man's guilty soul obtains release, 
He finds not, nor cin ever claim, 
Pardon and Peace.”’ 
Meanwhile the scene had gfown so dark that the palace was 
almost lost in dim obscurity. 4 
‘“ Now,” said the showman, “look at my happy man.”’ 
Through the dark clouds, strgight and pure from heaven fell 
a flood of rich hght upon if poor despised beggar; angels 
supported his dying head, and: breathed Peace into his soul, is 
his life ebbed away ; then arosé, clad in a pure white garment, a 
holy spint, with eyes full of heavenly brightness, and clasped 
hands, and us the poor, battereal, clay tabernacle fel] lifeless and 
deformed upon the pavement, the spirit, supported by rejoic- 
ing angels, soared upward through the track of light, until it 
disappeared amid clouds of brightness, and the glory faded away. 
Again, while Lord Fitzroyalty gazed in solemn awe, the voice 


he had heard before pronounceil these words : 


His clothes searce hung upon his’ form, 

(Torn into shreds by many a storm) 

And failed his freezing blood to warm— 
But Jesus died for him. 


He had no home, nor friends below, ° 

Inured to poverty and woe, 

Few would one kindly glance bestow— 
But Jesus died for him. 


Stretched on the cold hard stones he lay, 
Blind, helpless, poor, from day to day, 
Unloved, though thousands passed that way— 
But Jesus died for him. 
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Then to his lowly shed he crept,— 

But ere he laid him down and slept, 

He prayed to God, found peace, and wept— 
For Jesus died for him. 


-* 


Pure angels from God's holy seat, 

Guided that poor man’s wandering feet, 

And joined with him their praises sweet— 
For Jesus died for him. 


And when worn out with woe and pain, 

His life no longer could sustain, 

They bore him to their home again— 
For Jesus died for him. 


Lord Fitzroyalty looked up, but the showman had gone, and 
the show was no more—above him waved green branches. 
“ Dear me,” said his lordship, ‘‘ I must have been asleep.”’ 


A; H. L. 


“ON 


‘« Only ” a minute, long enough for some 

To part with all life’s cherished happiness, 

And long enough for some, whose lonely souls 

Have slept in darkness, to awake to bliss. 

“A minute,’’ memory points to many a scene 
Where all life’s mystic plan in one has altered been. 


“Only ” a smile that sometimes lights a soul, 7 
And sheds a softened radiance o’er a life, % 
Telling of love, e’en for the lonely one, 

And bidding his wild feelings cease their strife. 

‘‘Only ’’ a smile! that sometimes has beguiled 

A soul from Wisdom’s way, to Folly’s mazy wild. 


“Only” a word! that falling on the ear, 
May ever after be life's guiding star ; 

For oftentimes a word has had the power 
A kingly character to make or mar. 
“Only’’ a word! when unto it is given, 
The power to point a soul to hell or heaven. 
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“Only” a child! whose place one day may be 
Among the master-spirits of the land. 

“Only” achild! who one day may be called 

Among God's ministers to fake his stand; 

“Only ” a child! when every one can tell, 

That he, one day, must hol@a place in heaven or hell! 


“Only ” a heart! whose fond and first affection, 
Will never gush in freshness forth again. 

* Only” a heart! who on Fei summer morning, 
The sight of Nature's joy will wring with pain, 
“Only” a heart! whose mémory will intrude, 
Upon its breaker’s own and happiness exclude. 


“Only ’ for once! to habit grows the sin, 

And clasps its tendrils strongly round the soul, 
And e’er ‘tis loosened o’er the shrinking heart, 
What floods of agony will have to roll, 

It will be mercy if ‘tis loosed at all. 

Who enters slavery must bear its fearful thrall. 


“Only” a prayer! that from a grief-wrung soul, 
Wings like a stricken dove to God's own throne, 
And taking with it earthly care and woe, 

Makes heavenly peace and confidence its own. 
Prayer is the telegraph from earth to heaven, 
And oh! the messages that unto it are given. 


“Only ’’ a grave! but who may in it sleep 
7 The joy, the light of some now cheerless home, 
‘ And beside those in garniture of woe, 
How many mourners to that tomb may come ? 
Yor much of earth’s most tender love, and true, 
Lies in unthought-of paths and quite concealed from view. 


Is not life made of “{ onlys ?”’ what is small, 
And what is worthless in God's holy sight ? 
Oh! all the treasures that the world pursues, 
To Him are empty baubles, scarcely bright. 
But influences that affect the soul, 

Hlowever small, are His, and under His control. 
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For doth a sparrow fall unknown to Him f 
Knoweth He not the hairs upon our head / 
Measureth He not the power for good or bad 
That things around us on our spirits shed 
Doth He see as man sees’ Doth God despise 
The precious ore of life, because it hidden lies ? 


No! for it is by that He rules the world, 

Accidents, chances, in the eye of man 

Have raised a peasant to a monarch’s place, 

Broken a throne, and changed an empire's plan ; y 
And day by day the things we notice not, 

Carve out our characters and make or mar our lot. 


WINNIE. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Harry Linton: or, the Under Current of Life. A Tale for Rich 
and Poor. W. Oliphant & Co. 

Tus tale, according to the preface, is written with the very 
commendable object of endeavouring “to give a few hints to 
young people anxious to make themselves useful by visiting 
among the poor, but who, from their youth and inexperience, 
naturally find very many difficulties in a task which requires so 
much judgment and tact, and above all so much of Christian 
forbearance and love.” 

Many of our readers, we doubt not, have experienced some of 
these difficulties, and will be glad to receive the “hints” here 
offered to their consideration. 

The tale is more than ordinarily interesting, the characters of 
Helen and Frances well portrayed, the incidents are not over- 
drawn, and the conversations related are free and natural, and 
not marred by that peculiar tendency to sermonising manifested 
by most of the heroines in religious tales of the present day. 

We can give the book no higher praise than to record the fact 
that we read it right through, from the preface to the end, our 
interest in the narrative sustained throughout. 
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ITistory of a Ship. W. H. Collingridge. 


Tx a critique on this little book, written apparently by an old 
sailor, and certainly very much intended for children, it would be 
somewhat unfair to subject it to a very severe criticism ; however, 
while there are many parents who studiously avoid placing youth 
in circumstances caleulated to attract their attention to a sea- 
faring life, this little volume supplies a great deal of information 
ona subject but litthe understood, and in a manner peculiar to 
‘itself: for while it tells you of keelsons, futtocks, beams, stems, 
bulk-heads, dead-eyes, blocks, spars, yards, masts, tops, cross- 
trees, rigging, braces, lanyards, halyards, clue-garnets, reef-points, 
vaskets, earings, throat and peek halyards, &c., it explains every- 
thing so simply and so fully, that a child may understand the 
place and the use of each. In addition to which, combined as it 
is in a seri ~ of papers supposed to be read daily to expectant 
children, there need be no more mistakes as to luggers, cutters, 
“sloops, schooners, brigs, barques, and ships ;~for while all are 
fully explained, the tedium of so much detail is relieved by the 
introduction of incidents, in most of which the writer took a part. 
It may be added, that while you are tracing the history of ships, 
from the (Creat llarry, built in L488, to the Great Eastern of 
1860, there is interwoven a great deal of very useful information 
as to plans, persons, and things onpthe whole ; while we might be 
better pleased if more of the religious element had found a place 
in its pages. We ean recommend the*book as giving.a faithful 
description of a ship, and a very interesting history of her 
travels, 


Thoughts in. Verse for Christian Children. London : Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co. 

A WELL-INTENTIONED little book. Its object is shown by its title, 

but we hardly think it was worth a separate publication. Several 

of the picces—there are twenty-six in all—are certainly above 
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the thoughts of “children.” The following is the best in the 


collection :— 
THE FADED FLOWER. 


Some wild anemones of spring | The fairest of my woodland friends 
Were gather’d fresh and fair, For want of water died. 
And placed within my room to give 


Their store of blessing there. It said—if ever flower could speak— 


“ Oh, look, and learn of me; 

I gave them water in a vase, All Christian graces wither too, 
And raised above the rest Without humility. 

One that, in form and colour, seem’d 


. 
The fairest and the best. The heavenly water which sustains 


Your spirit day by day, 
They bloom'd in beauty, every one, | Is given to the lowliest, 

Except my favourite flower : Who kneel and humbly pray. 
Alas! it was too high to share 


The water's quickening power. wat if, by your uplifted heart, 


That boon is put aside, 
And soon it hung its drooping head, | Be sure that you will share my fate, 
As smitten in its pride : | And perish through your pride!” 


OMNIANA. 


Martin EscALante.—In our April number there appeared some “lines of 
sympathy with Escalante,” who was then suffering imprisonment in Cadiz 
for circulating the Bible. We are pleased to learn that he is now at liberty. 
He is a British subject, a native of Gibraltar. He was arrested in May, 
1859, for having given to various persons copies of the New Testament in 
the Spanish language, and was brought to trial on the charge of attempting 
to change the religion of Spain. He was found guilty, and sentenced to 
nine years’ imprisonment. It appears, however, that this condemnation 
was not sanctioned by the laws of Spain, for on an appeal to a superior 
court, the sentence has been annulled, and Escalante declared innocent of 
the offence charged against him. He was at once released, and returned 
to Gibraltar in June last. | 

How To KEEP OUT Fiies.—The following simple and effective plan of 
keeping a room clear of flies is not generally known, and may be useful as 
well as interesting to many of our readers in the hot weather. It is to be 
found in Kirby and Spence’s Entomology. If nets of thread or string are 
stretched over the open windows of a room, not a single fly will venture to 
enter from without, even if the meshes of the net be as much as an inch 
square; so that a house may thus be kept free from flies, while adjoining 
ones, not having nets applied to the windows, wili swarm with them. In 
order, however, that the protection be efficient, it is necessary that the 
room to which it is applied should have the light enter by one side only, for 
in those which have a through light, the flies will pass through the meshes 
without scruple. The knowledge of the singular, but unexplained fact here 
stated, will enable us to enjoy the fresh air with open windows, free from 


the annoyance of swarms of flies. Q AU G 0 
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MODERN JERUSALEM. 

(r the numerous exhibitions offered to the London public 
during the past summer, Mr. H. C. Selous’ two grand pictures 
of Jerusalem in her Grandeur, and in her Fall, were among the 
most interesting, Whether regarded simply as products of artistic 
skill, or as representations of the most memorable spot on earth. 
Krom a brief but well-written sketch prefixed to the printed 
description of the pictures, we extract the following account of 
the vicissitudes to which the Holy City has been subjected since 
its capture by Titus (A.p.. 70) :— 

For nearly two centuries previous to the accession of Constan- 
tine, Jerusalem was forgotten by the world. But the Empress 
Iielena seems now to have made a pilgrimage to the desolated 
city, "tO discover the sites made memorable by the history ot 
our Lord (4.p., 326). Constantine repealed the edict excluding 
Jews from entering Jerusalem, but he allowed their entrance 
only once in the year, to weep over the destruction of the city. 
The ages of monachism followed ; pilgrimages were frequent ; 
and in the reign of Justinian—a man of whom history has 
scarcely ye decided whether he was a philosopher Ora dupe, al 
warrior or a dastard, a restorer or a destroye r ot empire—thie 
site ot Jerusalem was adorned once Dore, according to the custonl 
of the time, by buiiding’a superb church on Mount Moriah, to 
the Virgin (a.D. 527). He also built a suecession of convents in 
the neighbourhood of Jerusalem and Jericho, and hospitals for 
the pilgrims in both thege cities. 

“But evil days weresat hand. <A Persian invasion of the 
Greek empire rushed on Syria (4.p. 614), broke the Emperor's 
army, and stormed Jerusalem with desperate slaughter. All 
how was rapine, but the Persians at length retreated, and the 
kimperor lLierachlius entered the city, bearing the (ross on lis 
shoulder. <A still more- formidable trial awaited this ‘City of 
Misfortune. Mahomet had ravaged Arabia, keypt, and Syria. 
The torrent of fire and steel rolled on Palestine. Jerusalem was 
besieged 637), amd after a desperate defence, was taken. 
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Omar, the conqueror, then built the mosque which still stand: 
on the spot once hallowed by the Tempe. 

« Jerusalem now rested, powerless and enslaved, for two COCT)- 
turies and a half: but the tenth century raised a new spirit in 


Europe formidable to Mohammedan supremacy. A romantic 


hehef that the world was coming to its end in the year L000, urged 
a multitude of pilgrims to the Holy Land. Its masters laid a 


tribute on the pilgrims. The insults and injuries inflicted by 


the Arabs on those European strangers became the universal 
rumour, and roused the universal wrath of Europe. In the tenth 
and eleventh centuries Jerusalem had passed from the Saracens 
to the Egyptian Khalifs, from these to the Turcomans, and from 
them to the Egyptians again. In this period of doubt and dis- 
traction, the army of the Crusaders, under Godfrey of Bouillon, 
appeared before Jerusalem (A.p. 1099); the city was stormed, 
after a siege of forty days, the Moslems were exterminated, the 
mosque of Omar was consecrated as a Christian Church, and the 
successtul commander was proclaimed King of Jerusalem. The 
Christians preserved their conquest eighty-cight years. 

“In the twelfth century, the Sultan Saladin, an Arab hero, 
of great bravery, sayacity, and suecess, captured the city, threw 


down the Cross, and purified the holy places with rose-water. 


He restored the fortifications of Jerusalem, on the approach of 
the Crusaders, under Richard Coeur de Lion (a.p. 1192), After the 


death of Saladin, it fell successively into the hands of every 
invader of Syria—Mameluke, Christian, and Turk, In the 
sixteenth century its walls were rebuilt by the Turkish Sultan 


Soleiman the Magnificent (a.p, 1542), whose inscription remains 


over the Jaffa gate. Even in the present century this ‘ City of 


Vicissitudes” has changed masters, falling into the possession 
of Mehemet Ali, the Pasha of Keypt, in his Syrian invasion 
(A.D. L832). rom him, however, it was wrested, with all his 


Syrian conquests, (A.p. 1841), and restored to the Ottoman 
Government, under which it now rests, for the f/me.”’ 
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A DAY AT TORQUAY. 

[ appropriately eall “ red-letter day, to borrow an 
ecclesiastical phrase, so full was it of agreeable incidents, and SO 

bh in pleasant reeqllections. T should like to relate its events 
their order. 

[ Junched at about ong o'clock with some friends in the out- 
‘kirts of the town—warm-hearted and energetic in every good 

Lise. whe ly assembjled cont r with Or project had 
in hand for the welfare of our English sailors, and who intended 
to accompany me to a leeture that I had arranged to give on my 
work in the course of the afternoon. Tea and collec, fowls and 
ham. bun and hiseuit were the pleasant aliments provided for 
the “onter man: and for the edification of the inner, the tide 
hristi inn mark and books, and LCOS, ana projects 

wed | intly li. Wits chiefly indebted hor this party to 
mn old trend, whe, hea rol my visit, had matle it her business 
ho ress to convene a select knot of acquaintances 
iomeet me. My frend was once the superintendent of a Sunday 
whool in the west-of Eneland. I was thankful to find that the 
fire still burned, and that in the same holy work she was spend- 
ing amd spent. Hlow pleasant is it to witness in our friends 
1 growlh in light, and love, and zeal! Too often the bright 
Tame smoulders down jo a heap of grey cold ashes! Now and 
then, however, we have a voting from strength to strength, a 
ana more pinto the perfect day. Was pleasant to 
my old friend, and LO make Oles, My readers, clicl 
you evi thank God for your friends ? A ft rusty trie nal Is like a il 
warm coat to the like a nosegay lor the hosom. 
like a cheering fire on a winter’s meht, or a refreshing cordial 

a fativuing road. 

My party adjourned to the leeture-room in due time. Alas! 
ior the weather. It rained incessantly, and my audience was a 
eeanty one, They were, however, all carri ive includ- 
ing seven or eight ministers and the well-known and philan. 
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thropic Miss Burdett Coutts. I dare say a little deseription of 
the lady may be interesting. I seemed to know her almost in- 
stinctively. ‘Tall in stature and dignified in deportment, nobody 
could doubt, as she entered the room, that she was somebody. 
But when I had been introduced to her, I found her so simple 
in address, and so sensible in remark—so like indeed to twenty 
other genuine and amiable English women whom | know—that 
I forgot her large wealth and high social position, and talked as 
freely to her as to any one of the friends whom I had met at 
luncheon. When my lecture was over, she handed to the 
Chairman a handsome offering to the cause I was pleading ; and 
said to me, “1 had no idea such an interesting work was going 
on among our sailors; I should like to see the little periodical 
which you issue, if you will kindly send it to my London 
residence,” Of this I made a note, of course ; and since that 
two or three numbers of the “‘ Word on the Waters’ have been 
duly forwarded. What a blessing is it when a princely income 
and a princely heart go together! LKverything that Miss Burdett 
Coutts does, is done on this princely scale. At this very meeting 
there was a lady present to whom she had given on her wedding 
morning twenty thousand pounds, The lady was formerly her 
governess ; she married Miss Coutts’ physician, and now, being 
& widow, was with her again as a companion and friend. 

But a more interesting acquaintance, if possible, was in store. I 


had learned that Torquay was the home of James Sheridan Knowles, 


the author of “ Virginius,” “ William Tell,” “The Hunchback,” 
and many other popular dramatic works, probably the purest and 
mostable productions of the kind that have adorned the modern 
stage. So popular are his works that on this very day, as Il 
afterwards learned, one of them was performed before her Majesty 
and the Court at Windsor Castle. I had heard, however, that 
Mr, Knowles had relinquished play-writing and play-going, that 
he had set his face in the direction of the heavenly Zion, and 
that he occasionally preached in the pulpits of his Nonconformist 
friends. 1 felt that to see him would be very interesting, and 
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in the early part of the day I left my card. He had not then 
risen, but Mrs. Knowles asked me to renew my visit in the 
evening, when he would be pleased to see me. I did so. 
I found him, at the age of seventy-six, well and strong, A 
lameness hinders him from moving about much, but his faculties 
are as strong, and his health as good as ever. He was studying 
his Greek Testament. He told me that he had committed to 
memory the Gospel. of St. John in Greek in his later days. 
I was much surprised: I know how difficult it is to learn and 
retain any portion of the Bible. I once learned*eight chapters 
in Isaiah, and attempted to commit the Revelation of St. John to 
memory in Greek. But, alas! at the end of the third chapter, I 
fainted, and gave up the effort. However, my friend, in his 
effort, had succeeded ; and I could but hope that the sublime 
truths of that sacred Gospel would shine out upon his path in 
the decline of life like stars, until, through the dawning upon 
him of the heavenly day-spring, their light should be no longer 
needed. He was very anxious for any help in understanding the 
Greek Testament. I recommended him Alford’s edition of it as 
the best I knew. He said, “I will order it,” and took down the 
title. Isaid, “It is in three volumes, and it will, perhaps, cost 
you as many guineas,” Mrs. Knowles said, “I am glad you've 
told him that, for he goes and orders books and never thinks 
about their cost: a little while ago a pile of books were ordered 
from Dublin which cost several pounds.” “ Well,” I said, 
“Mrs. Knowles, everybody has his weak point. You know I 
have mine—Devonehire cream, to wit.” Mrs. Knowles at once 
put a large spoonful into my tea-cup. I said, “No, I can't 
possibly take any more now.” “Come, come,” said her hus- 
band, “you're fairly caught ;” and there was no help but to 
swallow the delicate conserve. I asked Mr. Knowles if he ever 
wrote poetry now; he raid, “No, I don’t want to look back 
after putting my hand to*the plough; not that the writing a play 
would necessarily be wrong, but my thoughts are now oceupied 
with other and better things, and I wish them to continue 80 to 
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the end.” We talked for an hour and-a-half on very diverse 


subjects, and, on leaving, I placed in his hands a very charming 
volume, and asked him (after he had read it) to return it to me 
with his autograph. He promised to do so, and, in due time, I 
shall doubtless receive back my volume with the requested addi- 
tion toit. JLalsosaid, “If | ever have the opportunity, how 
glad I shall be to hear you preach.” Well,” said he, “I can 
truly return the remark ; I shall certainly come and hear you 
when I get the chance.”” And so we parted. I don’t know what 
impression I made on my friend. I certainly, on my part, left 
him with unfeigned affection and esteem. 

A tea-party, given’ by a clergyman of the town to some sixty 
or eighty of his hearers, engaged in trade, pleasantly brought the 
day toa close. Floral decorations graced the room in which we 
were assembled, and our repast was at once substantial and 
elegant. <A friendly social tone pervaded the different groupe, 
and the cheery cup tended greatly to stimulate the communica 
tive faculty. A friend about to sail as a missionary, after tea 
exhibited some pictures published by the Working Men's 
Educational Union, and accompanied the exhibition by a few 
lively remarks on each. I dovetailed in a few snake stories, and 
two or three remarks on Indian life. We had, moreover,.a little 
singing, a little reading, and a short concluding prayer. The 
meeting was grave, not heavy—with a few streaks of social wit 
and kindly repartee. It was brought to a close at about ten, and 
I think no one present thought that the time had been lost time. 
The chief point in the party was its cementing character. When 
people of different grades and characters meet in friendly inter- 
course, they learn to tolerate each other's faults, and esteem each 
other's virtues. When members of the same church meet, they 
realize the fact of their substantial unity, and become concerned 
for each other's welfare—they pray for one another, they give 
thanks for one another, and they feel for and help one another. 
I think that some such a result would naturally flow from the 
evening spent as we had just spent it. May God crown it with 
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His blessing, so that the words spoken there may abide in their 
strength in all hearts, and the meeting become a pledge to all of 
that better union, in which we hope to participate in our 
Heavenly Father's home ! 


RESTORATION OF SIGHT. 


Tue first case of operation for ‘the. restoration of sight on 
record, is that of Cheselden’s in 1728. The youth, about twelve 
years of age, upon whom Cheselden successfully operated, 
believed, when first he saw, that the objects touched his eyes as 
the things which he felt touched his skin. Consequently, he 
had no idea of distance. He did not know the form of any 
object, nor could‘he distinguish one object from another, however 
different their figure or size might be. When objects were shown 
to him which he had known formerly by the toucl, he looked at 
them with attention, and observed them carefully, in order to 
know them again; but as he had too many objects to retain at 
once, he forgot the greater part of them; and when he first 
learned, as be said, to see and know objects,»he forgot a 
thousand for one that he recollected. It was two months before 
he discovered that pictures represented solid bodies ; until that 
time he had considered them as planes and surfaces differently 
coloured, ancd diversified by il variety of shades ; but when he began 
Lo concelve that these pictures represented solid bodies, 1 touch- 
ing the canvas of a picture with his hand, he expected to find 
something in reality solid upon it: and he was much astonished 
when, on touching those parts which seemed round and unequal, 
he found them flat and smooth like the rest. He asked which 
was the sense that deceived him, the sight or the touch ? There 
was shown to him a little portrait of his father, which was in 


the case of his mother’s watch ; he said that he knew very well 
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that it was the resemblance of his father ; but he asked, with 
great astonishment, how it was possible for so large a visage to 
be put in so small a space? as that appeared to him as impos- 
sible as that a bushel could be contained in a pint. An amusing 
anecdote recorded of him shows this complete want of natural or 
intuitive connection which there is in man, between the ideas 
formed through visual and tactile sensations. He was well 
acquainted with a dog aid a cat by feeling ; but could not 
remember their respective characters when he saw them. One 
day, when thus puzzled, he took up the cat in his arms and felt 
her attentively, so as to assoviate the two sets of ideas ; and then 
setting her down, said, “So, puss, I shall know you. another 
time.” | 

In. the Philosophical Transactions for 1841, Mr. Frantz details 
the case of a young gentlenjan, aged 18, in whom the operation 
was followed by the happiest results. When the patient first 
acquired the faculty of sight, all objects appeared to him so near, 
that he was sometimes afraid of coming in contact with them, 


though they were in reality at a great distance from him. He - 


saw everything much larger than he had supposed by his sense 
of touch. If he wished to form an estimate of the distance of 
objects from his own person, or of two objects from each other, 
without moving from his place, he examined the objects from 
different points of view, by turning his head to the right and to 
the left. Of perspective in pictures he had, of course, no idea ; 
¢, but 
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could not understand the meaning of the whole picture: it 


he could distinguish the individual objects in a paintin 


appeared to him unnatural, for instance, that the figure of aman 
represented in the front of the picture should be larger than a 
house or a mountain in the back-ground. All objects appeared 
to him perfectly flat; thus, although he very well knew by his 
touch that the nose was prominent, and the eyes sunk deeper in 
the head, he saw the human face only asa plane. Though he 
possessed an excellent memory, this faculty was at first quite 


deficient as regarded visible objects; he was not able, for 
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example, to recognise visitors, unless he heard them speak, till he 
had seen them very frequently. Even when he had seen an object 
repeatedly, he could form no idea of its visible qualities in his 
imagination, without having the real object before him. Ilere- 
tofore, when he dreamed of any persons—of his parents, for 
instance—he felt them, and heard their voices, but never saw 
them ; but now, after having seen them frequently, he saw them 
also in his dreams. The human face pleased him more than any 
other object presented to his view; the eyes he thought most 
beautiful, especially when in*motion ; the nose disagreeable, on 
account of its form and great prominence ; the movement of 
the lower jaw in eating he considered very ugly. Although the 
newly acquired sense afforded him many pleasures, the greater 
number of strange and extraordinary sights was often disagree- 
able and wearisome to him. He said that he saw too much 
novelty which he could not comprehend, and even though he 
could see both near and remote objects very well, he would 
nevertheless continually have recourse to the use of the sense of 
touch. So complete was the success of this operation, Mr. Frantz 
informs me, that the subject of it is, and has been for many 
years, actively engaged in the practice of medicine. 

The latest case published is that by my friend, Mr. Critchett, 
who successfully operated upon a young woman, aged 22. He 
observes that “it was remarkable to contrast the rapidity and 
accuracy of hersense of touch, which was highly educated, with 
the slow laborious process by means of which she arrived at the 
shape and nature of an object through the medium of her newly 
acquired and imperfectly educated vision. 1 found that glasses 
assisted her very much in obtaining a clear outline of objects ; 
but they gave her an lmpression that everything was much 
larger than her previous experience, through the medium of 
touch, had taught her that it really was. I found that she was 
never able to ascertain what?’ an object Was by sight alone, 
though she could correctly degeribe its shape and colour ; but 


that after she had once instructed the one sense through the 
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medium of the other, and compared the impression conveyed by 
touch with sight, she was ever after able to recognise the object 
without touching it. In this respect her memory was very 
perfect ; I never knew her fail in a single instance, and I put 
this power very frequently to the test of experiment. It was 
curious to place before her some very familiar object that she 
had never compared in this way, such as a pair of scissors. She 
would describe their shape, and glistening metallic character, but 
would fail in ascertaining what they really were until she puta 
finger upon them ; when, in an instant, she would name them, 
and laugh at her own stupidity, as she called it, at not having 
made them out before. I made her deseribe the shape of objects 
that 1 was sure she had never had an opportunity of examining 
before, either by touch or sight ; and this she did so accurately, 
as periectly to prove, if proof be wanting, that she saw the 
object in its erect and natural position, and not inverted, as it 
appears upon the retina. This experiment I several times 
repeated, and always with the same result; never, of course, 
allowing her to touch the object until she had described its shape 
tome. She was very near;sighted, particularly for small objects, 
and seemed at first to be unable to form any lea of solidity— 
everything seemed flat to her. Her greatest difliculty was the 
human face ; although she could Sec, and describe, and name each 
feature, she seemed unable to take the whole as a unity, aud was 
unable to recognise a person except by voice or touch ; and 
after two years of education she had not perfectly acquired this 
faculiy. When she first returned to her native village, after 
obtaining her sight, her mother gave an interesting account of 
her eagerness Lo examine and to waze Upon each object that had 
a long heen familiar to touch. The room in which she had 
dwelt, the garden whose paths, flowers, and shrubs she knew so 
well by many associations, came to her mind in all their homely 
beauty and shades of colouring through her sight; and she 


seemed never weary of gazing on them, and learning to take in 


and to appreciate their various characteristics., She seemed 
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delighted with the shops in the neighbouring town, particularly 
with those that tempted their customers with bright and showy 
colours, ,and elaborate patterns ; and it was long before she 
could be brought to settle down to the quict details and vceupa- 
tions of every-day hife.”"—TZhe Sense Denied and Lost, by Dr, 
Bull. 


HUMILITY. 


Tuer bird that soars on highest wing, 
Builds on the ground her lowly nest ; 

And she that doth most sweetly sing, 
Sings in the shade when all things rest 

In lark and nightingale we see 

What honour hath humility. 


When Mary chose the “‘ better part,” | 
She meekly sat at Jesus’ feet ; . 
And Lydia's gently-open d heart 
Was made for Giod’s own temple meet: 
Fairest and best adorned is she, 
Whose clothing is humility. 


The saint that wears heaven's brightest crown, 
In deepest adoration bends ; 
The weight of glory bows him down 
Then most when most his soul! ascends: 
Nearest the throne itself must be 
The footstool of humility. 
James Montgomery. 


Westey’s Rerroors.—Joseph Bradford was for many years his travelling 
companion, and considered no assistance to him too servile, but was subject 
to changes of temper. Wesley directed him to carry a package of letters 
to the post; Bradford wished to hear his sermon first. Wesley was urgent 
and insisted; Bradford refused. “ Then,’ said Wesley, “ you and | must 
part.” “ Very good, Sir,"’ replied Bradford. They slept over it. On rising 
the next morning, Wesley accosted his old friend and asked if he had ¢on- 
sidered what he had said, that “they must part.’ “ Yes, Sir,"’ replied 
Bradford. ‘‘And must we part?” inquired Wesley. “ Please yourself, 
Sir,” was the reply. “ Will you ask my pardon ’"’ rejoined Wesley. “ No, 
Sir.” “ You won't?” “No, Sir.’ “ Then I will ask yours!’’ replied 
ir man. LDradford melted under the example, and wept like a 
cali. 
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PILGRIM. 
(Concluded from page 87.) 


I asxkep Abdallah if he could give me a description of Sego. 
He replied, “O, Sayd,” (equal to “Sir”), “I thought Sego to be 
the grandest town in the world ; as far surpassing our negro 
towns as the orb of day surpasses the orb of night. The great 
river Niger flows beside it, and brings to it the wealth of many 
provinces. It has four quarters, all surrounded with such high 
walls as astonished me until I saw the stone walls of Mecca. 
The houses appeared to me, in my ignorance, like palaces, far 

_larger than our own kings lived in. They were square in form, 
with flat roofs, and many of two stories ; like two houses placed 
upon each other. The Bushreens worship in large mosques, | 
with towers. There are spacious markets, where all kinds of 
food and merchandise are sold for cowries (money). The king 
{ was superbly dressed, and attended by many soldiers armed 
| with guns and swords. His chief officers, also, are rich and 
"i grand, and have many slaves. This is the fruit of the tree 


| HADJ ABDALLAH SHAREEM, THE AFRICAN 
| 


| of truth ; for before the law of the Prophet, whom God has 
a blessed for ever, was known in these regions, Sego was little 
i; better than the town of our own king. Praised be his name! 
There is nd God but Allah, and Mohammed is the prophet 
of Allah !” 

| I was unwilling to interrupt Abdallah’s devout thoughts, by 

| suggesting that the greatness of Sego and other Mohammedan 
towns was owing to commerce and conquest, rather than to the 

| 


spread of the Koran ; and I asked what route he took in order 
to reach Mecca, He said that he joined a company of merchants 
who sailed down the river to Timbuctoo. Afterwards, he went 
with a caravan through the desert inhabited by Tawarek tribes 
to Agades. Then he joined a salt caravan through the country 
of the Tibboos to Bilma, the dilapidated capital of the Tibboo 
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Gésera, in the midst of the desert. Then he accompanied a 
caravan of slaves to Borgoo ; and as they travelled eastward, 
they were joined by pilgrims and merchants bound for Dongola. 
Thence the pilgrims took the usual route to Suakem, the port 
from which they cross the Red Sea to Jeddah and Mecca. 

“ And what did you think of Timbuctoo ?” was my impatient 
inquiry. For the natives of Africa do hot give such a glowing 
description of that mysterious town as our imagination has 
usually depicted, Perhaps its very mystery has. heightened it 
in our eyes. 

“ Timbuctoo,” he said, “is not so large as Sego and some 
other towns on the Niger. It has no walls, and no 
great palaces. Yet its houses are good and large; per. 
haps 1,000 clay houses with flat roofs, and a few huts. It 
has three large mosques, and as many small ones. It takes an 
hour to walk round the town (a circumference of about two and 
a-half miles). Timbuctoo became great because it was the first 
seat of the true religion in the-heart of Africa, and the learning 
of the Koran was there cultivated, with other arts brought by 
the Moors. So it became a place of merchandise, for the great 
caravans passed through it. But it is not so great now, as other 
Mohammedan towns have risen ; and the people of Timbuctoo 
are so quarrelsome that strangers do not like to settle there. 
The old Songkay were conquered by the Fulbé, and these are 
opposed by the Tawarek. They dispute among themselves, and 
with the Full4n and other neighbouring people. There is no — 
peace in Timbuctoo. Their Sheik is afraid to live in the town. 
They have only two markets.” 

“What like is Agades, that great city in the desert?” I in- 
quired. He answered, “O, Sayd, Agades was once a large city, 
greater than Timbuctoo ; but much of it is now in ruins for 
want of inhabitants. Its people may amount to one-half of 
the regular dwellers in Timbuctoo ; formerly there were many 
times that number. Agades has a wall and a large palace, with a 
sultan. It has a large mosque, surmounted by a high watch- 
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tower, built of wood and clay, with ten other mosques. Once it 
had seven times as many. Some of the houses have two stories, 
It has four markets ; but little is sold there now, for its trade 
has decreased. The people conduct the salt and other caravans 
through the desert, for which they are paid. They live in this 
way. But they are bad people. They are children ; they know 
nothing. They do not use guns, but spears and bows, They 
are fools.’’ 

Upon interrogating Abdallah about the deserts through which 
he journeyed, he said that they were not all alike bad. The 
first part of his journey to Agades, and thence to Bilma, was not 
very difficult ; for there were many halting places, where shade 
and water could be found nearly every day. But afterwards, 
the desert became very bare and desolate ; and they had often 
to travel one or two days without finding water. “Twice did 
the dreaded simoon pass over our track ; and we were only saved 
from destruction by falling down flat on our faces, or. hiding 
our head in a garment till the poisonous blast had gone by.” 
These deserts were also full of wild robbers, especially the 
Tawarek and Tibboos, against whose sudden attacks the caravan 
had to keep a constant watch. The pilgrims lived principally 
on dates, corn (millet), roots, and a few vegetables found in the 
oases. The heat was intense (I have myself known it at 110° 
Fahr. in the shade); and Abdallah sometimes suffered so greatly, 
that he scarcely hoped to survive and see the Ifly city. 

“More than once we lost our way in the desert. Nobody 
could find the proper track without guides ; but even these are 
sometimes bewildered by a storm, which shifts the sands, obli- 
terates the marks, and changes the appearance of the country. 
On one of these occasions the whole caravan was nearly perishing 
Our stock of water was exhausted on the second day, and for 
two days more we had nothing to drink. The sun poured his 
burning beams on our heads, and dried up our bodies. The 
sands sparkled around us—a wide sea of burning dust, to which 
we could see no shore. It was sometimes lIcvel, sometimes 
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raised up in great waves, which it was fatiguing to cross. On 
the fourth day we were deceived by the appearance of a distant 
lake, and went farther out of our track to reach it; but were 
disappointed. (It was the mirage.) Instead of water, we found 
the bleached bones of men and beasts—the remains of a caravan 
which had miserably perished in this place from thirst. We 
were in despair, and expected to die in the same manner. Onur 
eyes were dimmed, our tongues dry and swollen, our lips black, 
our cheeks hollow; sadness appeared on every countenance. 
We sat down and looked at each other, then raised our eyes to 
heaven ; but we could not pray. Then we pushed forward as 
we best could. A few of the sick and feeble rose no more: 
they slept in the sand. As we proceeded, some of those on foot, 
especially the slaves, dropped down, one atter another, and 
perished. The strongest and best mounted went hither and 
thither seeking for some trace of water. Others tied themselves 
to their camels, that they might not fall off through exhaustion. 
These noble beasts still endured, though they had only cropped 
a few dry tufts of dwarfish grass. I was overcome : I sat down, 
and commended my soul to Allab‘and Ins Prophet. Others sat 
down beside me. dust then oné-of the foremost camels burst 
away, and galloped in a certain direction. All who were able 
followed, for it was a sure sign of water. We were about half- 
an-hour’s journey from a well; and our companions returned 
with skins full of water to slake our thirst and revive our 
strength. By the mercy of Allah we then reached the well, and 
soon recovered. Some of the company went back to‘look for 
those who had lately dropped on the route, and most of them 
were saved ; but it was useless to seek for any who had dropped 
long before. Their souls were taken by good spints to the 
Prophet, because they died on the holy pilgrimage.” 

Abdallah described the caravan as becoming very large before 
they reached Mecea, by the junction of numerous companies from 
different countries and tribes“ It was a motley multitude, em- 
bracing men in all conditions of life, with women, children, and 
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slaves. They also carried with them much merchandise, for 
the pilgrims are great traders ; and many merchants and coftles 
who do not intend going to the Holy City, travel with a lange 
caravan, for the sake of protection and company. 

I shall not easily forget the glowing language in which Hadj 
Abdallah Shareem described his entrance into Mecca, and the 
rites which he peformed in tle Sacred City and its neighbour- 
hood. His eyes glistened with delight at the recollection of 
those scenes, his features expressed an unnatural fervour, and 
his whole soul was wrought up to a pitch of ecstacy; for he now 
regarded his salvation as being secured, and all needful sanctifi- 
cation for Paradise as having been completed. His fondest 
hopes and desires were realized, and the end of life was accom- 
plished. He had afterwards visited Medina, and was now re- 
turning by a different route. He travelled with a small company 
to Kosseir and Kéné. They were waiting at Dendera, on the 
other side of the Nile, to make up a caravan ; during which time 
Abdallah took the opportunity of a free passage to visit the ruins 
of Thebes, of which he had heard so much. He thankfully ac- 
cepted my offer of a passage in my cangier back to Dendera. I 
made him some little presents, which he always acknowledged 
with a salaam, and concluded with “1 thank God.” 

I asked him what he intended to do, and where to go. He 
replied, “God knows.” However, he hoped to return to his 
own country, though not to his native town ; and there to gain 
a livelihood by teaching and writing prayers, instructing children, 
and doing other parts of a bushreen’s work. His equanimity 
about earthly things was amazing, and might have afforded a 
wholesome lesson to many Christians. He concerned himself 
about no fears or even plans for the future; for “God will 
provide,” “God is good.” When we were parting from each 
other, | breathed out my sincere wishes for his welfare, and 
prayed that the Arabic Testament which I gave him might be 
the means of bringing him to know the truth as it is in Jesus. 
For though he was certainly the most upright Mohammedan 
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Shat I have known, and seemed to have something of a con- 


science, yet he was no more perfect in morals than in true 
religion. The Koran allows, and even cherishes, some hideous 
vices of our nature ; and Abdallah did not profess to -be holier 
than his own prophet. Nor can we forget that the veracity and 
uprightness of which the great Moslems boast, are practised 
only in public, and towards those of their own creed. They 
know nothing of the true love of God and man, of mercy, for- 


civeness, or inward holiness. They are whited sepulchres ; 


most of which are full of all uncleanliness; and the best of 
which are empty of those “fruits of the spirit” which are 
wrought in the heart by the grace of God. I could ngt help 
sighing over poor Abdallah Shareem ! 


Tne Cotourtne or Frowers.—M., Fritsch, the German botanist, has 
shown that the colouring of flowers is intimately connected with the alter- 
nations of the seasons. In Germany he finds that invariably the number of 
flowers increases from December to July. White flowers are the most 
numerous during the whole of the year when plants are in blossom: then 
come yellow, orange, blue, violet, green, and, lastly, the indigo flowers, 
which are the most uncommon. The law of the increase of flowering is 
closely connected with the mean’ temperature; but from time to time 
anomalies are exhibited which change of temperature alone can explain : 
such is the rapid decrease of the number of flowering plants from the end 
of July to that of August. From January, when all the flowers are white, 
to the vernal equinox, the relatiye number of white flowers rapidly de- 
creases; after which the proportidn increases till the middle of May, and 
then insensibly diminishes till the :season of frosts. Setting aside the very 
few yellow flowers which appear itt February and March, the proportion of 
flowers of that colour increases from the beginning of April to the end of 
June; then it remains stationary till the middle of August, after which it 
increases again till the frosts. The proportional number of red fiowers 
gradually diminishes from February to the end of April; increasing till 
the end of August, after which jit decreases till October; it then rises again 
till November, when most of the cultivated flowers are of that colour. The 
green or greenish flowers diminish in number from March till the end of 
May, after which the proportion is about uniformly maintained till winter. 
Blue flowers increase till the middle of April, then decrease till the summer 
solstice, and next ascend to the nulnber reached in April, after which they 
rapidly «lecrease, and totally cease on the arrival of frosts.—Curiositics of 
Science, Second Series, 
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GEORGE HERBERT. 
(Concluded from page 96. ) 


Ir was about three months after his marriage to Jane Danvers 
(a woman remarkable for her gentle humility and kind-hearted- 
ness), that George Herbert was presented to the living of 
Bemerton. But to his sensitive mind, so awful was the view of 
the account which he would have to render at last for the care 
of so many souls, that he trembled to undertake it, though it 
was only a country parish, thinly inhabited. While taking a 
month to consider his duty, and pray for direction, he endured, 
he says, “such spiritual conflicts as none can think, but those 
who have gone through them.” 

We cannot believe that Herbert thus trembled, and wept, and 
prayed in vain. The solemnity of his feelings seems to have 
aroused the attention of his friends. Being left alone in the 
church at.the time of his induction to Bemerton, he remained so 
long that they became alarmed, and one of them (Mr. Woodnot) 
peeping through the chancel window, saw him prostrate on the 
ground in earnest supplication’ We cannot doubt but that then 
and there he cast his burden on the Lord, and found help in 
One that is mighty. He had passed through the Valley of 
Humiliation, and fought with Apollyon there. With him, too, 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death had been no strange place. 
But now the last foul dragon seemed to have spread its wings, 
and retreated as at the dawn. The soul of Herbert evidently 
experienced the truth of the Psalmist’s words—“ Weeping may 
endure for a night, but joy cometh in the morning.’ There isa 
sweet satisfaction—something of the “peace which passeth all 
understanding "—in the cali testimony which he gave before 
the evening of that eventful day had closed. 

“T now look back upon my aspiring thoughts and think my- 
self more happy than if I had attained what I then so ambi- 
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tiously thirsted for. And } can now behold the court with an 
impartial eye, and see plainly that it is made up of painted plea- 
sures—pleasures which will not satisfy when they are enjoyed. 
But in God and His servicegs a fulness of all joy and pleasure, 
and no satiety. I will now’ use all my endeavours to bring all 
my relations and dependents to a love and reliance on Him who 
never fails those that trust Him. And I] beseech Him that my 
life may so win upon others as to. bring glory to my Jesus, whom 
I have taken this day to be my Master and Governor. And ] 
am so proud of His services that I will always obey and do His 
will, and always call Him Jesus my Master, and contemn my 
birth, or any title or dignity that may be conferred upon me, 
when | compare them with my title of being His servant.” 

In early life the only faults that admiring friends could find 
in Herbert's lovely moral character were, that “his dress seemed 
to prove he put too great a value upon his parts and parentage, 
and that he kept himself at too great a distance from his 
inferiors.” But as a proof that the Divine change, which is 
needed as much for the outwardly moral as for the openly pro- 
fane, had passed upon Herbert, we may observe, that even 
before he changed his sword and silk clothes for a plain clergy- 
man’s coat, he became remarkable for his unaffected humility. 
Many iristances of this are recorded. his ordination, 
going alone to view the church of Bemerton, and give directions 
for the repair of the parsonage house, an old woman came to 
him in great trouble. Being somewhat dismayed at tle tall 
stature and courtly demeanour of her expected parish minister, 
she was seized with a shortness of breath, so that speech and 
spirits both failed her; which George Herbert’ perceiving, he 
kindly took her hand, seated her down by his side, and encou- 
raged her by kind words. Finding out her trouble, he gave her 
substantial relief, and sent hér home praising God and praying 
for him. Mrs. Herbert did not take less interest in the poor 
woman's case. Having been informed by her husband of her 
need she sent her next day a pair of blankets, with the cheering 
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message that she would see and be acquainted with her when 
her house was built at Bemerton. 

From this simple incident, as well as from many facts of a 
like nature, we may infer that Herbert was most happy in his 
married life. His wife was truly a help-meet for him. He made 
her his willing almoner, paying into her hand every tenth penny 
of his tithes, and a tenth part of his corn, to be disposed of to 
the poor, or laid out for their benefit. With regard to his own 
charities, he only limited them by the wants of his poor flock, 
whom he frequently visited. There is therefore no wonder that 
Herbert gained great influence over these ; and we cannot but 
hope that he was made a blessing to many of them. So great 
was the respect and affection which he excited among the poorer 
class, that we are told when the bell rang to assemble his house- 
hold to daily prayers, many a labourer in the field, hearing the 
sound, would let his plough rest awhile, and join for a few 
minutes in mental prayer with and for his pastor, before he set 
to his work again. 

[t was the fashion of those days to affix a motto to every 
newly-built house, besides filling windows with devices and 
conceits, called “posies.’ Herbert tells us in one of his 
sweetest, simplest poems, that the text, “ Less than the least of 
all thy mercies,’ was his chosen posy. But in his new parson- 
age house, evidently with the desire to incite his successor to 
the same benevolent course which he had himself pursued, he 
had engraved over his hall mantle-piece the following lines— 


TO MY SUCCESSOR. 


‘“If thou chance for to find 
A house to thy mind, 
And built without thy cost, 
Be kind to the poor 
As God gives thee store, 
And then my labour’s not lost.” 


One more simple fact, illustrating the contrast between Herbert's 
earlier and later life, will be of interest. Walking one day te 
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Salisbury, to attend a private musical meeting—sacred music 
being the only social recreation that he still allowed himself— 
Herbert overtook a poor man whose wretched horse had fallen 
under his load. In other days, no doubt, Mr. Herbert would 
have coldly passed by on the other side. But now that the love 
of Christ filled his heart, he stayed not to think of, appearance, 
but pulled off his coat, and helped the man to unload, and 
afterwards more properly load his horse, taking the opportunity, 
after giving him money, to remind him of Scripture words. 
When meeting afterwards with his friends, some began to 
wonder at his unusually soiled appearance ; and when he excused 
himself by relating the ingident of his journey, one or two were 
inclined to sneer. But he mildly answered that the thought of 
what he had done would pe music to him at midnight, and that 
the omission of it would; have made discord in his conscience 
whenever he passed by that place. “ For if,” said he, “I be 
bound to pray for all that be in distress, surely I am bound as 
far as it is in my power to practise what I pray for. And 
although I do not wish for the like occasion every day, yet, let 
me tell you, I would not willingly pass one day of my life with- 
out comforting some sad soul, or showing mercy ; and I praise 
God for this occasion.” 

Nor was George Herbert ashamed to speak for his master to 
those of his own rank in life. In another of his walks to 
Salisbury, overtaking a gentleman of whom he had some know- 
ledge, though he did not belong to his parish, he entered at once 
upon .the subject of personal religion. We may conclude that 
the man was a regular church-goer, from the quaint simile which 
Herbert used on this occasion. “Sir, 1 know there be some 
sermon-hearers which be like the fishes which live in salt-water, 
yet be always fresh.”” Having thus aroused his attention, our 
earnest parson probes him with searching questions as to the 
sincerity of his faith and repentance. We begin to wonder that 
such plain dealing does not offend, but are told that the loving 
meekness with which this work for God is done, disarms all 
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resentment. The first walk is not the last, and throughout his 
after-life that gentleman praised God for the opportunity so 
conscientiously embraced by His minister. 

In such daily usefulness a long life might well be spent. But 
none of us know how short the time is. In the midst of the 
calm joy which only such a life can give, Herbert was called to 
render his account. He was yet in the prime of life, only in 
his 38th year, when “the same Bishop who less than three 
years before had laid his hand upon his head, lent his shoulder 
to carry his dear friend to the grave.” The cause of this early 
decay was consumption. The spectre which had haunted him 
from early youth overtook him at last. 

And now, if any reader should be inclined to imagine that 
there was in George Herbert's religion anything of empty form, 
or proud self-righteousness, let him listen to his dying experience. 
“*Tell my brother Ferrar,”’ said he to a friend, “that 1 do not 
repine, but am pleased with my want of health; and tell him 
that my heart is fixed on that place where true joy only is to be 
found ; and that | long to be there, and do wait for my appointed 
change with hope and patience.” 

The same old friend who had witnessed with wondering admi- 
ration George Herbert's entire consecration to God at.the time 
of his ordination, now came to soothe his last hours. ‘To him 
he frankly stated his views of life and death, as taken from the 
very portal of the grave. “I see the content that I used to take 
in beauty, in wit, in music, and in conversation, now all past by 
me like a dream, or as 2 shadow that returns not, and are now 
all dead to me, and I to them; and my hope is that | shall 
shortly leave this vale of tears, and be free from all fevers and 
pains, and, which will be a much better condition, | shall be free 
from sin, and all the temptations and anxieties that attend it; 
and that being passed, I shall dwell in the New Jerusalem, dwell 
there with men made perfect—dwell where these eyes shall 
see my Master and Saviour Christ Jesus, and with him see 
my dear mother. But I must die, or not come to this happy 
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place ; and this is my content, that I am _ going daily 
toward 

On the Sunday before his death, being waked by the village 
bells, he rose suddenly from his couch. Doubtless he recalled 
his own words, written when in the midst of his work, in which 
he compares the Country Parson on Sundays to a market-man 
or shopkeeper whose customers come in, “his thoughts being 
full of making the best of the day, and contriving it to his 
lughest gain.” Weak and languid as this last Sunday found him, 
it inspired him with the same holy zeal. Calling for his 
favourite musical Instrument, he said: “ My God, my God, my 
music shall find Thee, 


“ And every string 
Shall have His attribute to sing,” 


Then, tuning it for the last time, he accompanied its melody 
with his own weak and feeble voice, in words taken from his 
OWh poehi on Sunday — 
“ The Sundays of man’s life 

Threaded together on Time's string 

Make bracelets to adorn the wife 

Of the Eternal glorious King. 

Sundays Heaven's door stands ope, 

Dlessings are plentiful and rife, 

More plentiful than hope.” 

Would that everybody in our enlightened nineteenth century 
did thus appreciate the blessings of the Sabbath-day ! 

Gut Herbert was now hastening fast to the eternal Sabbath, 
ot which one day of weekly rest is but a feeble type. ‘Lhe iast 
hours of his life told plainly the truth that his peace and hope 
rose only from his being a sinner pardoned by Christ. We 

ei to see the glazing eye and pallid cheek of the sufferer as he 
says: ™ Aly dear friend, | have nothing to present wo my 
merciful God but sin and misery. But the first is pardoned ; 
and a few hours will now put a period to the latter.” His 


trend, who has less kuowledge of the Gospel of Jesus, begins 
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to remind him of his good works and charities, and the building 
of Layton Church. But the dying man rouses himself to say : 
“They be good works, if they be sprinkled with the blood of 
Christ, but not otherwise.”’ 

We find that after this conversation he became restless and 
much agitated. His wife and friends, standing round his bed, 
observed the changes with dismay, and gazed tearfully at their 
loved one. His trouble increased to agony, and his wife, pas- 
sionately weeping, implored the dying man to tell her how he 
felt. He soon replied with his former calmness, that he had 
passed a conflict with his last enemy, and had overcome him by 
the merits of his master, Jesus. Then looking lovingly upon his 
wife and nieces, he entreated them to withdraw to the next room, 
and pray together for him. As soon as they were gone, he 
delivered his will into the hands of his old friend, and com- 
mended these loved ones to his care. “And now I am ready to 
die,” he said. “ Lord, forsake me not, now my strength faileth 
me ; but grant me mercy for the merits of my Jesus. And now 
Lord, Lord now receive my soul !”’ 

Thus he breathed forth his soul into the hands of Him who is 
able to keep that which is committed to Him, leaving behind 
amongst his fellow-men the testimony that he pleased God. 

George Herbert was not a voluminous writer. On his dying- 


_ bed he sent a book of poems to his old friend, Nicholas Ferrar, 
‘with the following message: “ ‘Tell my dear brother Ferrar, that 


he shall find in this little book a picture of the many spiritual 
conflicts that have passed between God and my soul, before I 
could subject my will to the will of Jesus my master, in whose 
service I have now found perfect freedom ; desire him to read it, 
and then if he think it may turn to the advantage of any poor 
dejected soul, let it be made public; if not, let him burn it ; 
for | and it are less than the least of God’s mercies.” 

The book mentioned thus humbly was afterwards called 
“The Temple.” It bears on its title-page an act of solemn dedi- 
cation to God; and though its imagery is quaint, and its lan- 
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guage often obsolete, it is still so much a favourite at the present 
time, as to prove that there is great similarity in Christian life of 
whatever age. It is a curious fact, that when this book was 
afterwards sent to Cambridge to be licensed for the press, the 
Vice-Chancellor was highly offended at two verses, which he 
declared must be expunged. They began— 


“ Religion stands on tip-toe in our land, 
Ready to pass to the American strand.”’ 


However, ater much controversy, these lines were allowed to 
remain, the Vice-Chancellor saying:—‘1 knew that Mr. 
Herbert had many heavenly speculations, and was a divine 
poet ; but I hope the world will not take him for an inspired 
prophet, and therefore I license the whole book !” 


E. 


THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 
CHAPTER Ill. 


EVENING arrived, and: Frank duly presented himself. 

“Well, Ally, you are not looking such a spectacle of woeless 
grief as you were on the conclusion of the inglorious battle array 
ot this morning. I suppose it is scarcely worth while for me to 

remain at home for the entire purpose of being a gentleman in 
waiting to your young majesty, in case a second civil war should 


arise between the youthful scions of the houses Grove and 
Arrandale. I have had a private interview with master Tom, 
who, like your humble servant, is an arrant coward at heart, and 
not likely to disturb the public peace, unless positively called 
upon to do so. And as that little Spartan brother of your's 
seems now directing his forces towards the heights of moral 
heroism, I think we may consider the balance of peace for the 
time adjusted. O, Mrs. Grey, what are you making yourself so 
active about in that conservatory? Are you ambitious of secur- 
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ing a cold or a fever? it appears to me you are in a fair way of 
cetting an impress of one or the other, possibly both. Allow me 
to suggest that you put aside that watering-pot, and direct your 
steps toward a more refreshing climate.” | 

Mrs. Grey took the hint and joined the twain, who were 
sauntering about in quest of the coolest and most shady spot of 
the garden. 

“Let us first walk up and down the avenue,” said Alice ; 
‘that appears to be the most defiant of the intrusive rays of the 
scorching sun.” 

Their steps were immediately directed that way, Alice taking 
the lead; and, as little Amy chanced at that time to bound 
across the lawn, she darted after her, and they were soon engaged 
in a merry game of hide-and-seek among the trees. On looking 
around, Alice perceived Mary, the nursemaid, advancing toward 
her, and Frank standing alone. 

“Tf you please, Miss Grey, missus has been called in, and she 
thinks I had better take Miss Amy.” 

After rolling the little laughing plaything in the long grass 
of the lawn, she yielded her up to the nurse and joined Frank, 
thus addressing him : 

“Well, Mr. Francis Duncan, and you really are determined to 
enter your name among the competitors for legal honours. I 
congratulate you. As regards the profession, that, of course, 1s 
a matter.of individual choice ; but I do want to see you spread- 
ing these pinioned wings of yours, for I have a faith that no 
mean destiny lies before you, and when once you find out what 
your capabilities are, life will assume a new aspect ; as yet, you 
have been walking in shadow, with just enough light to make 
clear your own disabilities, and just enough of darkness to deter 
you from launching upon the perilous sea of public life.” 

“What a very magnificent speech. I really must reserve somé 
points of it for further meditation—it is far too gigantic for me 


to take the dimensions of at once. In imagination, you see me 
flying over the heads of all who are, or who have been, or who 
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are yet to be. Life is still exceedingly chaotic to me, and it 1s 
only in compliance with my father’s wish that I now take these 
preliminary steps ; he is justifiably anxious for me to be engaged 
in something more positive than I am at present, and inclines 
very much to his own profession, or something approaching 1t, 
but leaves it an open question until the expiration of this month, 
when, if undecided, L shall fall under his very painful displea 
sure.” 

“You oucht to decide, and, l hope, will. Look upward, ave 
the matter a resolute and prayerful consideration. Never yet 
has sincere fervent supplication been offered im vain. Never 
yet did soul appeal to the Almighty and Allwise without a cor- 
responding response. Never yet did mortal submit himself to 
heavenly guidance in the choice of an earthly vocation without 
having cause to bless the Power to which his eyes were directed, 
the source from which his life’s chart emanated.”’ 

“T firmly beheve it, but 1 cannot feel it. And at present 
darkness and di spondency seem to be gathering closer around,’ 

Perhay harbinger ot the coming day.” 

“God grant it may be so, Could 1 but see what are my 
obligations in this great wniverse, and feel my title clear to the 
mansions of the blest ; could L but overpower these destroyers 
of my peace, then | might take courage. I intensely yearn to 
be leading a far more vigorous and useful life. .1 do deeply 
desire to feel myself quickened for something higher, nobler, 
more enduring than mere selfish gratification and personal 
advancement ; but my spirit seems bound, and | cannot, di spite 
my most desperate efforts, shake off the shackles.’ 

“rank, | can sympathise in every thought and throbbing 
of your mind. I can comprehend your despondency as wave 
after wave comes burying you uncer its waters, and awaken- 
ing a doubt whether you can still hold on until the light 


of morning dawns. l have gone down, down, down into 


the depths of that dismal deep, and not until I had renounced 
hope and almost relinquished effort did the sunbeams of eternal 
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truth irradiate my mind ; and when at length they did shine 
upon me, the brightness and the power were so transcendent 
that they threatened to be more destructive to my peace than the 
shadows of night had been. I believe that an unlimited amount 
of what we consider delightful and desirable in our present state 
of being would be productive of incalculable misery.” 

“© that the faintest glimmering of light might reach my 
benighted mind—brightness, such as you speak of, I have not the 
slightest hope of ever realizing ; it does not appear that my nature 
is capable of it.” 

“If it were, you would be an exception to all rules, and a 
living contradiction to the truths of the Bible. The happiness 
of which I speak is the special gift of God, not the spontaneous - 
produce of the heart. It is the special purchase of the Divine . 
Redeemer who sacrificed himself for the renovation of our nature. 
It is the special work of the Holy Spirit by the exercise of His 
regenerative and sanctifying power, and freely and fully pro- 
mised to all without money and without price. All the fitness 
required is to feel our necessities, renounce our sins, and pros- 
trate ourselves in contrition and faith at the footstool of the 
High and Holy One, who has engaged to help unto the utter- 
most all who come to Him.” 

The shades of evening obliged them to discontinue their 
walk ; but Frank was too deeply depressed to enter the house. 

The morn of departure arrived, and as Frank was only to be 
absent one month, his speedy return was the all-absorbing 
thought, when otherwise they would have been bewailing his 
absence. Alice, however, as day after day passed away, found that 
she had been cut off from a very powerful spring of pleasure, yet 
she repined not, but in faith and hope rather rejoiced. New 
feelings and anticipations alternated with the depression and 
stagnation that ever follows a sudden cessation of happiness. 
She felt that it was an important month to Frank, perhaps the 
most important one of his whole existence ; for not only was he 
required in that time to determine on a profession for life, but 
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she was inclined to think that it was also the crisis of his soul's 
history—the hour when the battle was to be fought which 
would decide the destiny of his immortal nature, and the sound 
vo forth of another being victorious over sin, and suffering, and 
perdition, or the terrible alternative of a soul guided by Divine 
truth to the very portals of the heavenly city—offered by Divine 
grace the all-glorious passport of the gate—and yet yielding 
himself a miserable prisoner to the merciless demon of death. 

Frank departed, and very speedily forwarded the following 
letter :— 

“My Dear Mrs. Grey anp Atice,—Time is not sufficiently 
bountiful to admit of my writing two letters, so I feel quite sure 
that you will not object to my communicating with both through 
the medium of one. Here am I lodged in this great city, amid 
myriads of life, and yet feeling more desolate than if only in the 
society of two well-known friends at Arrandale. I can scarcely 
understand, much less express my feelings at so early a date, but 
hope, on my return, to be in a decidedly more positive state of 
mind than at present. I write by this same post to Grove-villa, 
from whence you will gather a little more information. Be 
good enough to send me very long letters, and that speedily. 
Hoping you are not less in health and happiness than when I 
left, and may still continue so highly blest, | remain, my dear 
friends, very sincerely yours, 

“Francis Duncan.” 

Said Mrs. Grey next day, “ Alice, | am about to write Frank, 
if you care to enclose a short note.” Alice assented, and possibly 
will admit of our looking it over. 

“My Dear Frank, — You ask for a long letter. Do yon 
deserve it, after such a laconic piece of composition as yours 
You say nothing about the journey, comparatively nothing about 


vourself, and not the faintest whispering from your soul's deep . 


depths. I shall not write one word more until you send full 
particulars upon all these points. Yours sincerely, 
Anice GREY.” 
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Frank smiled on receiving this; and, it being evening, he 
immediately seated himself to discharge the required duty. 


“My Dear Auice,—Yoyr little ladyship appears exceedingly 


indignant, and the most amusing part is, that the subject of 


your displeasure was existing in happy unconsciousness of his 
misdeeds. Do you wish me to transcribe to paper my various 
mental phases, I suppose just as I used to trouble you with them 
verbally ? If you expect the truth, 1 can say nothing satisfactory, 
for I am still in deep waters and buffeting with the waves, which 
sometimes threaten to o’'erwhelm me. Of this I feel confident, 
that until the conflicts of my soul have egased, I shall not be 
able to decide respecting my future profession, or settle myself 
steadily to any occupation. Eternity in all its terribleness 
concentrates my attention: ‘ What is life, ’tis but a vapour, soon 
it vanishes away.’ Who can say but I may be in the land of 
shadows ere to-morrow’s sun declines, and what then shall avail 
me all that 1 may have secured of temporal good, if I have not 
made my peace with God, abd secured a title to His everlasting 
kingdom? This is not the esse at present ; and neither desire nor 
effort of any kind appears to bring me nearer to it. I feel that the 
storm cannot long continue thus without endangering the safety 
of the tempest-tossed bark. - Do you still enjoy that enviable 
tranquillity of mind — that unwavering confidence in your 
Heavenly Father's care? O! that I might attain unto that 
fervently-desired condition, methinks I could then press forward 
heart, mind, and strength im some commendable calling. Write 
speedily, and with as much freedom as you used to speak. Spare 
neither censure nor consolation—the latter is much needed. Ever 
yours affectionately, 
Joun Duncan.” 
This letter pretty plainly exhibited the state of Frank’s mind, 
and Alice was not slow in detecting that a greater shadow than 
ever hung around him ; and she feared, from the natural fervour 
of his feelings, and the circumstance of his being so entirely cut 
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off from sympathetic society; that he might become med 
despondent. She thus hastily replied :-— 


“My Dear Franx,—Your letter has saddened me very much, 
and I feel confident that you are suffering in spirit far more than 
you express, and thereby unfitted for calmly contemplating, 
much less resolving definitely, upon your future course. Dut 
take courage ; 1 have a firm faith that all will in time be well, 
and that you will yet rebound to a height proportionate to your 
present depth. I can quite understand and deeply sympathise 
in your joyless perplexity, but feel much comfort and confidence 
in reflecting upon the infinite mercy, grace, and power of that 
faithful Father and Friend, who is immutably the same amid all 
the changes, all the distractions, all the hopes and fears of 
mortal life. He is very near, although you may not be able to 
realize His presence, and He will not allow one wave more of 
suffering to pass over you than is absolutely necessary for your 
soul’s good—to fit you for glorifying Him on earth that you may 
finally enjoy Him in full perfection through a blissful immor- 
tality. . . . . Yours, in deep sympathy, 

| “ ALICE Grey.” 


Frank replied, stating he had found peace at last, and 
saying that he should be able to unfold his mind more 
fully on returning to Arrandale in a few days. He was, 
as we have before said, a being of an intensely poetic 
and meditative mental constitution, and would pass hour 
after hour in silent admiration of the beauties of nature. Now 
listening to the olian melodies plaintively murmuring through 
the forest trees—then watching the winged warblers wend their 
way through the spacious firmament on high—or again seated 


upon the uprearing rock of some rushing river, he would triumph 
in the dash of waters rippling and foaming onwards in defiance 
of all opposition. The grounds attached to Grove-villa extended 
on one side far along the sea shore, and Mr. Duncan had provided 
a very convenient little boat for the joint accommodation of the 
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two families, and many happy harmless hours were spent in 
rowing, sailing, or sculling about the bay—sometimes in parties 
of one or two, then again in family groups on pic-nic and other 
pleasure bent. As a whole, the bay was considered dangerous, 
from the numerous invisible rocks that extended along from a 
stupendous cliff on one side of it, and it was an inviolable law of 
Mr. Duncan’s that the boat should not be lauriched when the 
wind or tide was unusually strong, and not one of the young 
aquatics, however daring or enterprising, ever attempted to— 
infringe upon this rule. Loating was a very favourite pastime 
of Frank’s, and not unfrequently did he invite Alice to trust 
herself to his nautical skill. The sight of ocean—for there was a 
great expanse visible—seemed to draw forth the deepest feelings | 
of his nature. Oft-times would he gaze upon it until lost in reverie, 
and quite forget the presence of a companion or the relentless 
progress of time—then again he would pour forth his soul’s deep 
breathings in richest and most inspiriting language. Ere he 
finally departed for the great metropolis, Alice was invited to 
take a farewell cruize. Sadness was the pervading feeling with 


both, and Frank was especially disposed to give expression to 


his pensive musings. “ Well, Ally,” said he, “all things are 
subject to change. Nature, in its greatest glory, remains not a 
moment the same. The forest foliage to-day waving in shadowy 
beauty, to-morrow lies withered at our feet. The little floweret 
that awakens the earliest poetry of our nature but blossoms and 
decays. Sun, moon, and stars are fast revolving to their final 
dissolution. ‘The friends we best love, our life’s dearest treasures, 
are subject to the same inexorable law. What a happy reflection 
that our Great Creator, our Heavenly Father and best Friend, is 
immutably the same! He knows not the shadow of a change, 
and will, in all fidelity and loving-kindness, bear thé soul 
upward and onward, that it may reach its highest possible eleva- 
tion, and finally satisfy it with an all-glorious immortality, an 
unchanging and everlasting love.” S. A. A. 
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DISCOVERIES IN SOUTH CENTRAL AFRICA. 


At the recent meeting of the British Association a very in- 
teresting letter was read from Dr. Livingstone, dated River 
Shiré, 4th Nov. 1859, giving some account of his latest dis- 
coveries. He says :— 


“The River Shiré has its source in the green waters of the great lake 
Nyassa (lat. 14° 23’ S., long. 35° 30’ E.) It flows serenely on in a 
southerly direction, a fine navigable stream from 80 to 120 yards in 
breadth * * * ® The valley through which the Shiré flows 
is from ten to twelve miles broad at the southern extremity of Lake 
Nyassa, but soon stretches out to twenty or thirty miles; and is 
bounded all the way on both sides by ranges of hills, the eastern 
range being remarkably lofty. * * * * ATi this region is 
remarkably well watered; wonderfully numerous are the streams and 
mountain rills of clear, cool, gushing water. Once we passed eight of them 
and a strong spring in a single hour, and we were then at the end of the 
dry season. Even Zomba has a river about twenty yards wide, flowing 
through a rich valley near its summit. The hill is well wooded also; 
trees, admirable for their height and the amount of timber in them, abound 
along the banks of the streams. ‘Is this country good for cattle ?’ the 
head man of the Makololo, whose business had been the charge of cattle, 
was asked. ‘Truly,’ replied he; ‘don’t you see the abundance of such and 
such grasses, which cattie love, and on which they grow fat?" And yet 
the people have only a few goats, and still fewer sheep. There are no wild 
animals in the highlands, and but few birds; and with the exception of 
one place, where we saw some elephants, buffaloes, Xc., there are none on the 
plains of the Upper Shiré; but the birds, new and strange, are pretty 
numerous. Inthe upper part of the Lower Shiré, in the highlands, and 
in the valley of the Upper Shiré, there is a somewhat numerous population. 
The people generally live in villages andin hamlets near them. * ©* * 

“The sites of their villages are selected, for the most part, with judgment 
and good taste. A stream or spring is near, and pleasant shade-trees grow 
in and around the place. Nearly every village is surrounded by a thick 
high hedge of the poisonous Euphorbia. During the greater part of the 
year the inhabitants could see an enemy through the hedge, while he would 
find it a difficult matter to see them. By shooting their already poisoned 
arrows through the tender branches, they get smeared with the poisonous 
milky juice, and inflict most painful if not fatal wounds. The constant 
dripping of the juice from the bruised branches prevents the enemy from 
attempting to force his way through the hedge, as it destroys the eyesight. 
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The huts are larger, stronger built, with higher and more graceful roofs 

than any We have seen on the Zambesi. The Boahab (spreading place) is 
at one side of the village; the ground is made smooth and level, and the : 

banians, the favourite tfees, throw a grateful shade over it. Here the 

people meet to smoke tobacco and bang ; to sing, dance, beat drums, and drink 

beer. (In the Boabab of one small village we counted fourteen drums of 

various sizes, all carefully arranged on dry grass.) Some useful work, too, 

is performed in this place, as spinning, weaving, making baskets and 
fish-nets. 
“On entering a Village, we proceeded at once to the Boabab, on which 
the Strangers’ hut is built, and sat down. Large mats of split bamboo are 

politely brought to us to recline on. Our guides tell some of the people 

who we are, how we have behaved ourselves since they knew us, where we 

are going, and what our object is. This word is carried to the chief. If 

@ sensible man, he comes as soon as he hears of our arrival; if timid or 

suspicious, he waits till he has thrown his dice, and given his warriors, for 

whom he has sent in hot haste, time to assemble. When the chief makes 

his appearance, his people begin to clap their hands, and continue clapping 

until he sits down; then his councillors take their places beside him, with 

whom he converses for a minute or so. Our guides sit down opposite 

them. A most hovel scene now transpires: both parties looking earnestly 

at each other, pronounce a word, as ‘ Amhinatu ’ (our chief or father), then 

@ clap of the hands from each one—another word, two claps—a third word, 

three claps—and this time all touch the ground with their closed hands. 

Next, all rise, clapping—sit down again, and—<clap, clap, clap—allowing 

the sound gradually to die away. They keep time in this most perfectly, 

the chief taking the lead. ‘The guides now tell the chief all they please, 

and retire, clapping the hands gently, or with one hand on the breast ; and 

his Own people do the same, when they pass the chief, in retiring. The 

Customary preseits are exchanged, after a little conversation with the 

chief, and in a short time his people bring provisions for sale. In some 

villages the people clapped with all their might when they approved what 

the chief was saying to us. In others, the clapping seems omitted in our 

case, though we could see it was kept with black strangers who came into 

| the Village. The chief at the Lake, an old man, came to sce us of his own 

accord,—said he had heard that we had come, dnd sat down under a tree, 

—ind he came to invite us to take up our quarters With him. Many of the 

men are very intelligent-looking, with high foreheads and well-shaped 

heads. They show singular taste in the atonishingly varied styles in 

Which their hair is arranged. Their bead necklaces are really pretty 

Specimens of work. Many have the upper and middie as well as the lowe? 

part of the ear bored, and have from three to five rings in each ear. The 

bole in the lobe of the ear is large enough to admit one's finger, and some 
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Wear a piece of bamboo about an inch longin it. Brassand iron bracelets, 
elaborately figured, are seen; and some of the men sport from two to eight 
brass rings on each finger, and even the thumbs are not spared. They wear 
copper, brass, and iron rings on their legs and arms; many have their front 
teeth notched, and some file them till they resemble the teeth of a saw. 
The upper-lip ring of the women gives them a revolting appearance; it is 
universally worn in the highlands, A ‘puncture is made high up in the 
lip, and it is gradualiy enlarged until the pelelé can be inserted. Some are 
very large. One we measured caused the lip to project two inches beyond 
the tip of the nose; when the lady smiled, the contraction of the muscles 
elevated it over the eyes. ‘Why do the women wear these things?’ the 
venerable chief, Chinsurdi, was asked. Bvidently surprised at such « 
stupid question, he replied, ‘For beauty! They are the only beautiful 
things women have; men have beards, wamon have none. What kind of 
person would she be without the pelelé ? She would not be a woman at all 
with a mouth like a man, but no beard,’ One woman having a jarge tin 
pelelé with a bottom like a dish, refused to sell it, because, she said, her 
husband would beat her if she went home without it. Theso rings are 
made of bamboo, of iron, or of tin. Their scauty clothing—the prepared 
bark of trees, the skins of animals (chiefly goats), and a thick strong cotton 
cloth, are all of native manufacture, 

“They seem to be an industrious race. fron is dug out of the hills, and 
every village has one or two smelting-houses ; and from their own native 
iron they make excellent hoes, axes, spears, knives, arrow-heads, &c. They 
make, also, round baskets of various sizes, and earthen pots, which they 
ornament with plumbago, said to be found in the Hill Country, though we 
could not learn exactly where, nor in what quantities : the only specimen 
we obtained was not pure, At every fishing village on the banks of the 
river Shiré men were busy spinning buaze and making large fishing-nets 
from it; and from Chibisas to the Lake, in every village almost, we saw 
men cleaning and spinning cotton, while others were weaving it into strong 
cloth in looms of the simplest construction, all the processes being exces- 


sively slow. 

“ This is a great cotton-growing country. Tho cotton is of two kinds, 
<Tonji manga,’ or foreign cotton, and ‘ Tonji cadji,’ or native cotton. The 
former is of good quality, with a staple from three-quarters to an inch in 
length. It is perennial, requiring to be re-planted only once in three years. 
The native cotton is planted every year in the highlands, is of short staple, 
and feels more like wool than cotton. Every family appears to own 
- cotton patch, which is kept clear of weeds and grass. We saw the foreign 
growing at the Lake and in various places for thirty miles south of it, and 
about an equal number of miles below the cataracts on the Lower Shiré. 


Although the native cotton requires to be planted annually in the high- 
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lands, the people prefer it, because, they say, ‘it makes the stronger 
cloth.’ 

“The people are great cultivators of the soil, and it repays them 
well. All the inhabitants of a village, men, women, and children, and 
dogs, turn out at times to labour in the fields. The chief told us all his 
people were out hoeing, and we saw in other parts many busy at work. If 
a new piece of ground is to be cultivated, the labourer grasps as much of the 
tall dry grass as he conveniently can, ties it into a knot at the top, strikes 
his hoe through the roots, detaching them from the ground with some earth 
still adhering, which, with the knot, keeps the grass in a standing position. 
He proceeds in this way over the field. When this work is finished, the 
field exhibits a harvest-like appearance, being thickly dotted all over with 
these shocks, which are three feet high. A short time before the rains, 
several of these shocks are thrown together, the earth scraped over them, and 
then the grass underneath is set on fire. The soilis thus treated in a manner 
similar to that practised in modern times among ourselves on some lands. 
When they wish to clear a piece of woodland, they proceed in precisely the 
same way as the farmers in Canada and the Western States do—cut the trees 
down with their axes, and, leaving the stumps about three feet high stand- 
ing, pile up the logs and branches for burning. They grow lassaver in 
large quantities, preparing ridges for it from three to four feet wide, and 
about a foot high. They also raise maize, rice, two kinds of millot, beans, 
sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, yams, ‘ground-nuts, pumpkin, tobacco, and 
Indian hemp: Near Lake Nyassa we saw indigo seven feet high. * * * 

One is struck with the large number of old grey-headed persons in the 
highlands. This seems to indicate a healthy climate. For their long lives 
they are not in the least indebted to frequent ablutions. ‘ Why do you 
wash yourselves ? our men never do,’ said some women at Chinsurdi to the 
Makololo. An old man told us he remembered having washed himself once 
when a boy, but never repeated it; and from his appearance one could 
hardly call the truth of his statement in question. A fellow who volun- 
teered some wild geographical information followed us about a dozen miles, 
and introduced us to the chief Moena Moezi by saying, ‘They have 
wandered ; they don’t know where they are going.’ ‘Scold that man,’ said 
a Makololo head to his factotum, who immediately commenced an extempo- 
rary scolding; yet the singular geographer would follow us, and we could 
not get quit of him till the Makololo threatened to take him to the river 
and wash him. The castor-oil with which they lubricate themselves and 
the dirt serve as additional clothing, and to wash themselves is like throw- 
ing away the only upper garment they possess. They feel cold and un- 
comfortable after a wash. We observed several persons marked by the 
small-pox. On asking the Chief Mongazi—who was a little tipsy, and 
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lisposed to be very gracious—if he knew its origin, whether it had come 
to them from the sea, ‘ He did not know,’ he said, ‘but supposed it must 
have come to them from the English.’ 

“Like other Africans, they are somewhat superstitious. A person 
accused of bewitching another and causing his death, either volunteers or 
is compelled to drink the Maiori, or ordeal. On our way to the lakea 
culef kindly led us past the next two villages, whose chiefs had just been 
killed by drinking the Maiori. When a chief dies his people imagine that 
they may plunder any stranger coming into their village. A chief near 
Zomba, at whose village we took breakfast on our way up, drank the 
Maiori before our return, and vomited, was therefore innocent. His people 
we found manifesting their joy by singing, dancing, and beating drums. 
Even Chibisa, an intelligent and powerful chief, drank it once, and when 
insisting that all his numerous wars were just, that his enemies were 
always in the wrong, said to us, ‘If you doubt my word, I am ready to 
drink the Maiori.’ On the evening of the day we reached Moena Moezi, an 
alligator carried off his principal wife from the very spot where some of us 
had washed but a few hours Before. We learned on our return that he had 
sent messengers to several villages, saying, ‘ He did not know whether we 
had pnt medicine on the spot, but after we had been there his wife was 
carried off by an alligator.” The first village refused to sell us food, would 
have nothing whatever to do with us, and the chief of the next village, who 
happened to be reclining in the Boabad, ran off, leaving his wooden pillow 
and mat behind. The women seldom run away—having more pluck 
perhaps than the men. Whena person dies, the women commence the 
death-wail, and keep it up for two days. A few words are chanted in a 
plaintive voice, ending by a prolonged note: a—a, or o—o, or ¢a, ea, ¢-—a. 
The corpse is buried in the same hut-in which he dies. It is then closed 
up and allowed to fall into decay. We-found one village in mourning, on 
the banks of the Upper Shire. The chief's father had died some time 
previous. They had not washed themselves since, though washing is prac- 
tised more or less on these plains, and they would not wash until some 
friends at a distance, who possessed muskets, had come and fired over the 
grave. The badge of mourning consists of narrow strips of Palmyra leaf 
tied round the head and arms, sometimes round head, neck, breast, knees, 
ankles, arms, and wrists. 

“ They have the idea of a Supreme Being, whom they name Pambé, and 
also of a future state. The Chief Chinsurdi said they all [new that they 
lived again after death. ‘Sometimes the dead came back again—they ap- 
peared to them in dreams, but they never told them where they had 
cone to. 

“This is an‘ inviting field for benevolent enterprise. There are thou- 
sands needing Christian instruction, and here are materials for lawful 
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commerce, and a fine healthy country, with none of the noxious insects 
with which Captains Burton and Speke were tormented, and, with the single 
exception of thirty miles, water communication all the way to England, 
Let but a market be opened for the purchase of their cotton (and they can 
raise almost any amount of it), and the slave trade will speedily be 
abolished.”’ 


- 


“HANDSOME IS AS HANDSOME DOES.” 


Tue two brothers Eric and Norman were, as is often the ease 
in one family, very unlike in person. The elder was thin and 
pale, with hair and eyes of indefinite colour, the younger plump 
and rosy, with bright blue eyes, and fair curling locks. Their 
papa and mamma seldom spoke of beauty in reference to people, 
while they were prompt to point out thte loveliness of nature in 
every department ; so that though Eric and Norman were early 
taught to admire romantic scenery, fine arehitecture, handsom 
manuiactures, pretty insects, and noble characters,—a fair fac 
Or ali insinuating manner were hot more than sincle items 
among the attractions of those they loved. 

On emerging from the seclusion of the quiet rural country 
Village where they had spent thei early infancy, and mingling 
im the varied society of a busy sea-side town, they were suddenly 
brought under new and different influenees, which developed 


47 


some tendencies of character their parents had not befor 
observed. In fact, little Norman's childish beauty had excited 
so much admiration from the ladies and nursemaids who 
thronged the beach. that his little head Wis speedily putted uy} 
with a vanity which craved universal notice, and induced some 
triumph over his plain elderjbrother, who was regarded wit! 
greater by those who only Ol} the surlace. 
One morning Norman walked out with his mamma, an 
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new tran! They went to a grocers shop kept by a widow, who 
brought up her large family in such judicious order, that Mrs. 
Dunn always rejoiced when time permitted a little chat beyond 
the mere details of business. On this oecasion, Master Norman 
suddenly interrupted the conversation, by popping his face o 
the counter, and saying in-his most winning accents : “Don’t 
you think I am a pretty little boy, Mrs. A——? All th 
ladies at the beach say IT am.” 

“Oh Su, replied Mrs, A——, with a grave but pleasant 
smue, “* Handsome is as handsome do Younes centiemen 
are always good, we never think whether they are pretty o% 
not.” 

Thank you, Ars. A——;” replied Mrs. Dunn. “How 


soon people may thoughtlessly kindle the spark of vanity in 


chiid, and perhaps ruin one by admiration, and depress another 
with contempt. Norman will, I hope, try and remember yow 
k 


\s Lhevy put ued Walk Saw a man lwin down on 


teatures we} formed and reeular.—his 


d. nal then th poli ittempted to raise him tro 


the step. This excited a storm of angry passion, which 
furious that both Non L were 
ili mi ti 

iriy that ked lel oct thi ‘ 


“Ah, you will understand now what Mrs. A—— meant whe 
shi ud, * Han isolIne 18 as handsome does. The mans ev 


nose, mouth, and all his features.were well formed, but they «iad 


not look agreeable when he was quiet, because ly had indu 
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his love of drinking till he had become so stupified that they 
had lost all expression of mind. The windows of his soul were 
quite obscured, and then, when provoked, angry passion so dis- 
turbed his fine countenance that, as you say, he looked positively 
ugly / and not ugly only, but rricked, as if some evil spirit had 
possessed him. You see, therefore, my dear boy, that a beautiful 
facé is of little value, unless joined to good conduct and honour- 
able intelligence.” 

Norman did not reply, but mused gravely on this doctrine al] 
the way home, and his mamma wisely refrained from interrupt- 
ing Ins thoughts. 

A few days afterwards Mrs. Dunn entered the drawing-room, 
and was astonished to see her elder son Erie sitting before a large 
looking-glass in profound meditation. She took her work, and 
sat down in silence to watch the result of such a very unwonted 
proceeding ; for Eric had never exhibited the slightest symptoms 
of personal vanity, and cared so little for the fashion of his dress, 
or the “go” of his hair, that she used often to rally him as th 
“untidy philosopher,” or her “wild man of the woods.” 

At length a deep sigh reached her ear, and the lad exclaimed, 
in a rueful tone :** Well, I really think Lam very plain—almost 
ugly! Wow I wish I were a‘handsome fellow !” 

* Indeed, my dear Eric,” said Mrs. Dunn laughing ; “has that 
been the subject of your meditation before the glass so long? 
Why Lo you wish to be handsome ?”’ 

“ Well, because every one seems to love Norman for his pretty 
face and pleasant manners directly they see him, and it takes 
such a long time for any one to love me.” 

“Nay, my dear, your father and I love you, and so do you 
brothers and sisters, and your aunts, just as much as if you were 
the finest lad in the world ; but you would not like us to caress 
and show our love to you as it is natural to do to such a child as 
Norman ; but you should not be depressed because strangers do 
not so quickly find out your loveable points, nor express admira- 
tion for what, after all, is a very unimportant and a very frail 
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attraction. ‘Handsome is as jhandsome does,’ as Mrs. A—— 
said to Norman the other day ; and you may make your character 
so lovely, your genius so useful, your mind so cultivated, that 
Your countenance may be deemed much more interesting than 
the mere pink and white tints which fade in time, or the regu- 
larity of feature which may perhaps be distorted by disease. 
Many of the most esteemed and beloved among men have had 
no personal beauty; and if you look round upon your own small 
circle of acquaintanee, you will soon perceive that you do not 
love your friends because they are pretty, or dislike them because 
it has pleased God to make them plain.” 

“Oh! no, indeed,” rephed Erie, thoughtfully: “TIT notice 
among my schoolfellows that the plamest-looking are often the 
rreatest favourites, because they are SO and honest. Or sa 
clever and obliging.” 

“So it is in society, my dear son; but, nevertheless, it is a 
tact of creat Luportance to be remembered, that the mind has 
rery great influence upon the expression of the countenance—a 
fact which should) be especially borne in mind during youth, 
while the muscles oft the face are exible. ana ure pra tising 
the exercises Wlich will become fixed and habitual as you grow 
older, so as to stamp an indelible impress upon the features of 
the man. You naturally shrink from ‘ill-looking people,’ as 
they are called: that is, persons who yield to their evil passions, 
or indulge in sinful practices till they become uncontrollable, 
and soon show their effects in the downeast, suspicious eye, 
the scowling, anery brow, the proud, contemptuous lip, the, 
while a holy man bears God's mark 


bloated, inflamed cheek 
upon his face ; and his thoughts and feelings, regulated by 
Christian precept, ennoble every feature, add grace to every 
action, and refine every speech ; so that not only 1s his charae- 
ter one lovely and of good report, but he exemplifies the truth 
of Solomon’s statement that ‘a merry heart maketh a cheerful 
countenance,’ and ‘ doeth good like a medicine,’” 

“Vet in story-books the pattern characters are always hand- 


some,’ urged Eric, 
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« Even novel-writers have found out, Eric, that it is not true 
to nature to describe them so; and some of the cleverest have 


prove my position—that it is character, and not face, whic! 


made their heroes and heroines plain-looking, on purpose to 


wins the only regard worth having. Mueh has been argued 
and written upon Physiognomy, or the expression of the counte. 
nance; and artists and sculptors, in their treatment of imaginary 
characters, avail themselves of this fact, and endeavour to learn as 
much as possible of the history, temper, education, and habits of 
the individuals they wish to portray. The eagerness manifested 


by the public for the portraits of celebrated people is called 
forth, not by the expectation that they must be possessed of 
beauty exciting admiration, but by the desire to note the impress 
the influential mind has produced upon the features, and how 
far it harmonizes with the ideal his achievements have reared in 
the imagination of all acquainted with them. It has been 
asserted that men grow handsomer as they grow older, and that 
womens beauty generally degenerates, beeause the education of 
men supplies food for thought, and all the mental faculties ar 
called forth and enlarged by the duties of their mature life ; 
while the small, incessant' cares and domestic anxicties of the 
feebler sex, are apt to sour the temper, and narrow the range of 
thought for them.” 

“That notion is some consolation for me,” said Eric; “ but 
we know so many handsome old ladies that we must demur to 
the sentence upon the fair sex.” 

“We old ladies need not be very solicitous about admiration,” 
rejoined Mrs. Dunn; “for we ought to be occupying our 
thoughts with the prospect of our change to that state in which, 
if we have fixed our hearts on Jesus Christ. we nay anticipate 
being equal to the angels: and a keen observer of humanity 
has also remarked that a vacant-looking Christian is never seen, 
for the habitual recollection of God and eternity, will stalp 
some expression upon the most homely countenance.” 

‘There seems sound reason in that, mamma,” replied Erie ; “and 
perhaps I should be very vain if 1 had any beauty to boast of.” 
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‘Possibly ; and you would undoubtedly find some snares 
irom whieh you are now coimparat ively free—tor a beautiful 
countenance olten attracts companions around if Posse 


Just as a fair face sometimes beguiles unwary youtlis into da 
yerous triendships with unworthy persons: and the pain 
discovering that your confidence had been misplaced, or abused, 
is a sore trial to the heart and feelings, Eric, from which I tm 
you may long be happily preserved.” 

“Then after all, suppose, sighed luric, “that there a 
ceptions to the rule that the face is the index of the mind | 

“Surely,” answered Mrs. Dunn, “for we read in the Sev 
tures of Satan transforming himself into the appearance of an 
angel of light; and however obviously a man’s true characte 
may be written on his features, it is not to be expected that his 
associates will be all skilful in reading it ; and it is perhaps pi 
lerable to risk being occasionally deceived, than to lay aside that 
Christian charity which ‘thinketh no evil,’ but ‘hopeth at! 
things, with regard to these around us; a plan, by the by, th 
inost of all lkely to seeure for us that kindly beaming coun- 
tenance which always pleases. As we cannot change ‘even 
one hair from white to bla k, it is best to be contented with the 
features God has viven us; but as the A iL stle tells us the boc 
is to be a temple for the Holy Ghost, it is not to be negleeted as 
a thing of no consequence, but it is every one’s duty to keep 1 
all healhness, cleanliness, and order, suitably ati \ da cordn 
to one’s station ; then if you cherish holy desires, lotty aim 
usefulness for God and your tellow-ereatures, with kindly feel 
ings to all, Erie will find his plain features no bar to his 


popularity among men, or his acceptance by Jesus Chm 
right hand of His Father in the last great ¢ 
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leaves Ol the resi, wet by the hnight-dew, caucint the 


first glimpse of reviving day, as the golden sun peeped over the 
distant mountains; and, as the sprightly birds, from their dwell- 
Ings mn the luxumant foliage, sent up their first clad SOng 
of welcome to the glorious orb and praise to its Maker, four 
young men left the home of their childhood, and ventured on 
the road of hfe. They were all clad alike in sober garments ; 
thev walked with a quick, bounding step, and gazed eagerly 
before them, as though desirous to pierce futurity and discover 
the adventures laid up in store for their encounter ; they spoke 
not to each other, but seemed each absorbed in his own plans 
ior the future, which, like the pure and opening day, looked 
bri: ht before them. 

As they emerged from the deep shades of the forest, fom 
personages, very different in appearance, and yet so remarkable 
as to impress the mind with the conviction that they were more 
than human, advanced to mect them. 

The younso men stopped, amazed, as they were confronted by 
these mysterious bemegs, and stood for some moments gazing 
in mute astonishment, when the tallest of the party stepped 
forward, and thus addressed them :— 

“Young men, it is necessary for those who tread the road ot 
lite to have some definite object before them, at which they 
tain ; other- 


must constantly aim, and endeavour earnestly t: 
wise, life becomes a burden, and a useless gift, which but en- 


seal. hecom« 


cum bers its possessor tline. which life is 
a heavy load, which fatigues the more the longer it is carried; 
and man, abusing his nobl st fas ulties, and burvinge his talents 


in the earth, sinks to the level of a beast, and at length hides 


his weary and unprofitablé head in a shameful and inglorious 
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rave. Seemg, by the energy and earnestness expressed in y 
youthful faces, that you aspire to nobler things, | offer myself t 


be your culde, and promise LO satisty the noblest longm 


natures. My name is Ambition, and I lead up the Hill o! 


une, to the summit of earthly glory. Far above the common 


herd of mankind, lke the eavie, L wing my tlight and 


lead my followers, and the ditticulties which obstrue my pac 


x: 


serve only to re-annmate my soul, and inspire me with ne\ 
COUTALe }) Lael COMGUCTOR, [hose or you who know 


fear, Who are ready to prove yourselves men, [ invite to be my 


idllowers ; and, by my assistance, having overcome all obstacles, 


seize a reward which 1s far beyond the ordinary aspirations 
mankind, 

He ceased. Immediately a second stepped forward to addr 
them. Great was the differetice between the appearance of thes 


they side hy Le, The first was tall ana 


enwrapped by a dark mantle. beneath which there appeared 


Wii hi, the Itement his eloquence, he etouk 


side—a coat of armour ghstening with gold: his voltce was 


His companion was very diiferent. Shorter im stature, and 
slightly formed, his appearance was nevertheless eve 
more attractive, his face was fur and lovely—ioo lovely 
veuth ; long golden ringlets curled round his head, and fel 
racefully on his should these v crowned by a wreath « 
| umn his eyes W nt blu ll of 3 
: nd brightness—though n | na shade, like a pa 
| un-cloud, gave a tenderness to their expression more capt 
vating ; his rosy lips, when parted, cis losed tecth regular and 


white as nearls: he was dressed in a flowing 


his graceful figure to advantage when h 


sounded like melodious music. 


alone ;’ let those who like it make themselves miserable 
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‘IT offer you,” he cried, “no pains and troubles, like my grim 


companion; life was not given us to toil and struggle in. I don’t 


see the use of finding out all sorts of difheulties merely to incur 
om of overcoming them. My creed is, ‘ Let difficulties 
I mean 


LO ind happiness and delight. Look around you, my young 
friends: does nature appear to be struggling? Hark to the 
birds’ songs. inhale the breath of morning laden with ten thou- 
sand periumes, list to the murmuring of the merry stream, the 
soft cadence of the gentle breeze, the melodious hum of the 
howey-bee ; behold the bright verdure stretching beneath 
your feet, adorned with many beauties, and sheltering your 
heads with grateful shade; the waving branches, and leaves 
dancing in the sun; observe the playful squirrel, the frisking 
eolt, and the frolicsome lamb: and confess that earth is the 
place, and life is the time, for pleasure. Pleasure is written on 
every feature of Dame Nature’s face ; and pleasure is the proper 
food of her children. Come with me, and I will introduce you 
to greater joys than you have eyer yet imagined ; greater delights 
than you can conceive ; pleasures which will make your young 
blood course like hghtning through your veins, and your eyes 
beam hike. stars; I will introduce you to all that can charm your 
senses, and satisfy your natural desires. My name,” he con- 
tinued, with a sweet smile, “is Pleasure, and I lead to the Palace 
of Indulgence.” 

Thi third being how stepped for vard, anc stood for a while 
silent. His appearance presented a striking contrast to that of 
each of his companions. No natural beauty had he, nor could he 
boast the freshness and vigour of youth yet he stood before the 
young men with a self-satisfied smile, and a look Me conscious 


power. Tis low forehead was crowned by a circlet. of brilliant 
diamonds set in thick gold—his shrivelled oo well loaded 
with rings of great value—a costly garment richly studded with 
precious stones wrapped his stunted form, and in his grasp he 
held a of pure gold. 
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‘Young men,” said he, elevating his staff before them ; 
‘behold the emblem of power! behold the god men worship! 
y this men will do all things, and give all things ; for this thou- 
sands have steeped their hands in innocent blood, defiled their 
bodies, and lost their souls; tor this men have sacrificed their 
liberty, their country, and their friends : this is the key that will 
unlock all doors, remove all obstacles, and render you all vour 
desires ; with this you may comm: “a Fame and Pleasure, and 
they will obey you; the world will prostrate itself at your teet, 
your power, will be absolute. Young men, you have the gitts of 
nature, youth, health, and manly beauty ; I offer you this gift : 
Without it, your other gifts will be thrown away ; genius and 
merit are left to pine in solitude, or treated with cold scorn, if 
they be the humble companions ot poverty ; wealth alone can 
set the jewel so as to attract all eyes, and wm all hearts. My name 
Avarice, and I am willing to be your guide to great riches.” 

He ceased, and the fourth mysterious personage eu lor- 
ward to them. 

This last contrasted more strongly with the other three than 
they had with each other. 

His dress was very simple, being a pure white robe, with a 
circlet of gold round the waist, and a pearl of great price on the 
breast : on his forehead beamed a bright untading star, which 
had light within itself; a simple band confined back his flowing 
hair ; his face was very pure in expression, and most beautiful ; 
no earthly passions were painted there, but all was holy as the 
face of an angel; his eyes beamed with heavenly love, and’ 


yearning tenderness was the prevailing expression of his coun- 
Lenance, 

When he spoke, his voice sounded wondrous sweet, though 
rather mournful, and a erystal tear fell slowly down his cheek, 
when he saw the eager looks with which three of the young 
travellers regarded his companions. 

| lear children,” he hegan, plead with you for my Masté rs 
sake ; and for your own eternal benefit, let me be your guide. 
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“The offers of my companions may have appeared attractive 
to some of you; but I tell you, beforehand, that the happiness 


they promise will prove as a dream of the night, for the end of 


those things is death. 

“T offer you not sensual pleasure, and the indulgence of carnal 
appetites, but I offer you pure and abiding happiness, a peace 
that passeth understanding, a joy unspeakable and full of glory. 
| will not promise you fame or advancement, nor encourage you 
to expect the vain applause of men, and the admiration of the 
world] y—for the friendship of the world is enmity against my Lord 
and Master; but I will promise you the title of Children of the 
Heavenly King, which is a title far higher than any earth can 
offer, and which will never wear out, but will last when time and 
life shalk cease to be. As for riches, the gold and precious stones 
which Avarice makes so nnportant in VOUP eyes, are but stones 
and dross—they belong to this perishing world, and here will 
they remanr; but the mehes | promise you will last for ever and 
ever, they are safe in the treasury of the great King, my Master, 
where neither moth nor rust can corrupt, and where thieves 
cannot break through and steal, 

“Those who make me their guide will have many difliculties 
Lo overcome, many troubles to endure, and much to deny them- 
selves ; but it will not be for long, the night will soon be over, 
and then an everlasting day of happiness will be their portion. 
And for their further comfort, the way | lead them has been 
trodden by the King’s own Son; He knows every step of it, 
every trial they can meet has by llim been OVereolmne , He has 
promised that all following lootsteps shall receive {rom 
Him strength to conquer all | obstacles, and has given them 
assurance of a hearty welcome to a happy home, when their 
journey shall be over. Listen to His messages sent to you all, 
and refuse not His loving Invitation ; He says: ‘ lake my yoke 
upon you, and learn of me, for I am meek and lowly in heart, 
and yeshall find rest unto your souls.” ‘In the world ye shall 


have tribulation: but be of good cheer; I have overcome the 
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world.” ‘In my Fathers house are many mansions: I go to 
prepare a place for you.’ ‘He that overcometh, the same slrall be 
clothed in white raiment, and | will not blot his name out of the 
book of life, but T will eonfess his name before my Father amd 
hetore His angels.’ My name,” continued this last Spe ak 
having delivered his Lord’s message, “is Religion, and | cad 
through a strait gate, and along a narrow way, to everlasting life.’ 
Ite ceased. The four young men started forward, Iniet each 


chose a different cuide. 


ApVANTAGES OF Lonpox.—-I venture boldly to affirm what 
may at first sioht appear some what paradoxical, that Is. that 
London is the most fitting place for the residence of a natu- 
ralist ; that m the noisy, busthng city he has greater oppor- 
tunities for the study of Nature than his brother student whe 
live the Tecesses of the forest. sie the dashing watertall, 
amid the time-worn mountains, or who takes up Ins abode 
upon the wave-washed shore. In London he can, without any 
of the toil or danger of travelling 1m far-away and unhe althy 
regions, quietly ex: AMINE their products, whether animal, 


vegetable, or mineral, in the various museums, botanical and 
roolomea! gardens, with whieh the metropolis abounds, 
would need a whole hfetime to be Sy nim hurrying from one 
ot the earth tO another. and th nmwe could hol 
hina for ourselves one-tenth ot the CLs whic ly are here 
daily exhibited. gratuitously, within a few minutes’ walk of 
our ow fireside, True, we Cannot rally, under these 
CUTISLILIICGS, watch the habits of the animal world, qr observe 
the instmets which euide their actions—-here we must fall back 
upon the writings of ‘others; but we can at least see how well 
hitted they ire for the Vi of life. how armed for 


combat. or pro “led VW ith ic meus of-escaping their enemu 
On the other hand, if miner log ry be our tudy, or the fossil 
records of those races which ¢ on les aves nco inhabited this 
clobe of ours, the advantage aa is on the side of the Lon- 
doner, for he ean at his iemure co Ppare Lie products of all 
countmes and of all pemods, And if the vegetable world. 

lus peenhar the advantage is still on his 
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ENGLAND’S SIX JOHNS. 
JOHN WESLEY.—THE AWAKENING VOICE. 
(Continued from p FQ.) 


Tue vessel which brought back John Wesley from Georgia, 

passed another which was earrylng out (reorgze W hiteticld to the 
same spot. Wesley had writien to his frend of the great 
harvest and the few labourers, and had put the question of 
coming out point blank, saying: ‘“ What if thou art the man, 
Mr. Whitefield ?” And Whitetield’s ardent soul leaped within 
him and echoed to the eall, While the Wesley brothers had 
been enduring hardship and humiliations in Georgia, the Oxford 
servitor hal been ordained, and was preaching in Gloucester, 
ristol, and London, on week-days as well as Sundays, the 
doctrine of the new birth, in churches so full that crowds could 
not get in. On winter Sunday mornings, long before day-)reak, 
the streets were filled with people carrying their lanterns and 
pressing in to hear him. When he preached his farewell sermon, 
the vast congregation sobbed aloud. Some, indeed, were well 
pleased that this alarming preacher should expend his zeal 
abroad. Not SO his friend ar hn Wesley. Ile SCILL a letter alter 
him begging him to return. But Whitefield remembered the 
prophet who turned back and was torn of a lion, and with many 
prayers he went on his way. And so the two friends exchanged 
spheres, Whitefield went to ents r into Wesley's lab and 
Wesley found himself the Ver, wan that Wiis needed Lo speak LO 
the awakened thousands W hitetix ld left behind. 

It was work well suited to him - for to sustain. to reoulate, to 


Geepenl, and Cover We) lits peculiarly his OWT, Yet he 


shrank from his work. He had not yet humself peace in believ- 
ing; and, should he speak to others?) “™ What can 1 preach ?” 
he sail to Boehl r, his Moravian fmend. ™ Pren hf th fiji you 
have it; and then, bec you have it, vow e7//] preach faith.” 
Hlow often do we see n cazzline intellect unded and 
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JOHN WESLEY. 


perplexed by the very simplicity of the Gospel, and going a 
tedious round-about-way to the foot of the cross ; while men, less 
inighty in mind, have come at the first bidding and found rest 
unto their souls. When Wesley, in after years, looked back at 
this period of his history, he saw that he had then the faith of 
a servant, not of a son. But the crisis was drawing on. He had 
joined in London a band of forty or fifty pious people, many of 
them Moravians, who met weekly under Peter Boehler fo 
religious improvement and worship. Wesley was acting on 
Boehler's advice, and preaching a faith which he was groaning 
to experience. “ Let,” he eried thus to God—* Lord, let the dead 
bury the dead! but wilt Thou send: the dead to raise the dead ? 
Yea, Thou sendest whom Thou zwi/é send, and showest merey by 
whom Thou ez/t show merey, Amen! Be it, then, according to 
Thy will! If Thou speak the word, Judas shall cast out devils.” 
This was his state of mind on Wednesday, May 24th, 1738, 
when he went to the evenimnea meeting in) Aldi rsvate-street, 
One of the members re il Luther's vs face to th pistle to the 
Romans. What followed is best told in lis own words :—* About 
a quarter before nine, while he was deserbing the change which 
(god works in the heart through faith in Christ, t felt mv heart 
strangely warmed; I felt IT did trust Christ, Christ alone, for 
<alvation—and an assurance was given me that He had taken 
away my sins, even mine, and saved me from the law of sin and 
death. I began to pray with all my might for those who lad in 
a more especial manner despitefully used me and persecuted me, 
I then testified openly to all there what [ now first felt in my 
hi art. Wesl \ alway s looked ba: kon that ev ning as tl 

of lis conversion. He surprised Ins former friends by tellin 
them he had never been a Christian till within the last tive 
days ; and a lady, who had known him well, rephed: “If you 


were not a Christian ever since 1 knew you, you, were a gr 


hypocrite, for you made us all believe you were one!” © And hi 
bro Samuel wrote of him i ©W hat Jack means by hi 


being a Christian till last month, 1 understand not. 


JOUN WESLEY. 


The change was not such as others could behold ;, John Wesley 
had feared the Lord and obeyed the voice of his servant, and 
kept the commandments from his youth up; but de knew that 
he had walked in darkness, and had had no light till God now 
had lifted upon him the light of his countenance, and shed his 
love abroad in his heart. We can hardly wonder at his beliet 
in instantaneous conversions and inward assurance. His brother 
Charles also had found rest to his soul ina similar way. But 
doubts would sometimes mse, and he resolved to visit the 
Moravians abroad at Herrnhut, thinking it would be the means 
of “so establishing his soul, that he might go on from faith to 
iaith, and from strength to strength. Herrnhut, a name signi- 
fying “ Watch of the Lord,” was a settlement in Germany, con- 
sisting then of about a hundred houses on the great road from 
Littau to Lobau, It was founded by pious people whom perse- 
eution had driven out from Moravin and Bohemia, and who 
dwelt under the protection of Count Zinzendorf. They lived 
very much in monastic style, each sex being divided into five 
classes, with an e/dest over each ; and helpers, deacons, Censors, 
monitors, and almoners for every class. The Count was hinself 
the superior. There were four pastors, and public service was 
performed every day, with meetings ‘thrice a week for mutual 
confession and prayer. The children were allowed no holidays 
or games, but spent all their time in study or devotion. Wesley 
passed a pleasant and profitable fortnight with them, having 
much conversation on justification with the brethren. He 
approved of many of their plans, but the Count and Wesley had 
admired each other most ata distance. They were both ruling 
spirits, and, therefore, neither was prepared to take a s condary 
pla 1s They parted lk ss pleased than they met: yet Wesley 
wrote of Hermhut: “1 would eladly have spent my lite here, 
but my Master calling me to labour in another part of His vine- 
yard, I was constrained to take my leave of this happy place.” 
He returned as he went, on foot. 


And now he entered upon those labours which have left an 
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inpression even to the present day. Whitetield was only three 
months in Georgia, and had returned to collect money tor 
founding an orphan-house in the colony. The friends were there- 
fore again united, and the meetings which they held in Fetter- 
lane were often prolonged far into midnight. It was at thes 
meetings that those peculiar demonstrations first appeared which 
afterwards attended their ministry. “ Often,” says W lutefield, 
“have we been filled as with new wine; and often have I seen 
them overwhelmed with the Divine Presence, and ery out, § Will 
Grod indeed dwell with men on earth ? How dreadtul is this 
place! This is no other than the house of God and gate of 
heaven!’ When Whitefield again visited Bristol, he was moved 
with compassion for the poor colliers of Kingswood, who were mm 
} worse state than heathen, and as sheep not having a shepherd. 
Phere was no church wherein to preach, and so his first field- 
pulpit wasol Tose Green: for Whitefield thought that. if lus 
Master had a qountain for his pulpit and the heavens for a 
sounding-board, he would thus be dome the service of his 
Creator. 

Out-door preaching was then unheard of, and 1t was not begun 
Without hesitation and prayer. The first congregation numbered 
two hundred, but they increased to twenty thousand! His rude 
black hearers—black from the mines beneath—stood betore him 
a silent mass; and when he saw the white gutters made down 
their black faces by tears, he felt that the word preached by 
him was with power from on high... He wrote, pressing Wesley 
to join lim at Dristol, for he himself was bound for Georgia. 
“Help him. Lord Jesus,” he said, “to water what Thy own 
night hand hath planted for Thy merey’s sake!” Wesley had 
hever been al ristol before, neither had he witnessed field- 
preaching. He shrank at first from what seemed to him a want 
of decency and order, but the next day, he tells us, he submitted 
to be more vile, and preached salvation to three thousand people 
in the highway. The excitement which accompanied his preach- 


ing in London began in Bristol. Groans and cries and convul- 
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sions attended his ministry, so that his voice could sometimes be 
scarcely heard. A Quaker who had spoken much against this 
extraordinary excitement caught the e ntagious emotion, and even 
while biting his lips and knitting his brow fell down as if struck 
by lightning. “The agony he was in,” says Wesley, “ was ter- 
rible Lo behold ; we besoughit God not to lay this folly to luis 
charge, and he soon lifted up his head and ered aloud, ‘ Now | 
know thou art a prophet of the Lord!’”’ Such cases multiplied 
daily ; in some cases the agony of soul and body continued for 
hours ; the persons appeared in the pangs of death, and cold 
sweat trickled down their faces. . Then sometimes, in a moment, 
the strivings ceased, and the sufferer declared he was full of joy 
and peace. F In those days, as in our own, many condemned these 
things, and denounced it all as fanaticism and excitement. 
Samuel Wesley did so, and Charles was at first suspicious ; and 
Whitefield was more perplexed than pleased by these events. 
There were no doubt impostors, and, this John Wesley proved, 
for there is this passage in his Journal :—“ Some very unstill 
sisters, who always took care to stand near me, and tried who 
could cry loudest, since 1 have had them removed out of my 
sight have been as quiet as lambs. The first night I preached 
here, half my words were lost through the noise of their outcries. 
Last night, before I began, I gave public notice that whosoever 
cried so as to drown my voice should be gently carried to the 
farthest corner of the room ; but my porters had no employment 
the whole night.” These manifestations were particularly dis- 
pleasing to the Moravians, whose system tended to produce 
quietness and repose of mind ; they declared it was animal ex- 
citement, and not the work of the Holy Ghost, and, after many 
doctrinal arguments on both sides, Wesley resolved to leave 
them. Indeed, the Moravians had resolved he should preach no 
more in Fetter-lane. Wesley, therefore, went to their love-feast 
the following Sunday; and, at the close, read from a paper a 
statement of those doctrines which he condemned: he stumbled 
at their mysticism, they at his doctrine of perfection. He then 
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ealled on all those who were of his opinion to follow him. <A 
few persons obeyed the summons: they numbered, when they 
met again, about twenty-five men and fifty women. But there 
was another separation awaiting Wesley, which was far more 
afilictive—his separation from his former friend and fellow- 
labourer, George W hitetield. | 

It was quite in keeping with Wesley's logical mind, and his 
semal disposition, that he should desire the salvation of all 
men: and he had often, in vain, tried to make Whitefield ae- 
quiesce in his views. | But Whitefield Held other doctrines; and 
the more they sail on the subject, the greater the separation 
heeame. Whitefield had returned to Georgia, and many letters 
passedl between them, some of which were printed. Well would 
it have been if both these good and honoured men had acted on 
the advice Archbishop Potter gave John Wesley :—“ If you 
desire to be extensively useful, do ret spend your time and 
strength in contending for or against such things as are of a 
disputable naitnre but in ti stifvin acainst Open notorious vice, 
and in promoting real essential holiness.” But Wesley was in 
general far better employed than in disputings. <As the clergy 
looked upon his preaching as enthusiastic, he was often refused 
the churches, and had to preach in the fields. Prayer-meetingg 
were par of his plan, and for these meeting houses must be 
built. Then he needed helpers, and, as the clerey were not 
always willing, he must needs have assistance from lay-brethren; 
His mind recoiled much from this step; but what could he do? 
Was he to leave a place, where he had preached successfully, 
without any to follow up Ins mstructions? Must the seed sown 
perish tor lack of watering? Lay-preachers were forced upom 
him by the necessity of the ease, and ‘their own zeal. And when 
a meeting house Was built at Lristol, one ot the mem bers pro- 
posed that every person should pay a penny a week till it was 
all paid. This led to the formation of classes under the direc- 
tion of leaders, which is so useful a part of Methodist economy. 

Wherever Wesley formed a society, he arranged for classes 
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that shunld -mect:their leaders weekly for religious advice and. 


and, becoming an itincrant, Wesley became known far 


and wide. He confessed the irregularity of his method of field- 
preaching, but he said, “ Will they throw a man into the dirt, 
and heat him because he is dirty? Of all men living, those 
Glerzymen ought not to complain’ who believe I preach the 
Gospel... If they do mot ask me to preach in their churches, 
they are accountable for my preaching in the fields,” Wesley's 
guccess among the colliers of Kingswood took him to Newcastle. 
He entered the town on Saturday evening, and saw so much 
wickedness that he exclaimed, “Survly this place is ripe for Him 
who came to call sinners to repen ” . At seven on the Sun- 
day morning he walked to Sandgate, the poorest part of the 
town, and began to sing the hundredth psalm. He had soon a 
crowd round him. When he had done preaching he said :— 
“If you desire to know who I am, my name is John Wesley. 
At five in the evening, with God's help, I design to preach here 
again.” At that hour the hill on which he preached was covered 
from top to bottom. “ I never,” he says, “ saw so lange a number 
of people together. The word of God which I set before them 
was, ‘I will heal their backsliding ; I will love them freely.’” 
The society he formed here he called “The Wild, Staring, 
Loving Society.” On his way back he visited his native place, 
Epworth. He was refused the use of the pulpit, and listened 
with his usual composure to a‘ sermon against enthusiasm. 
When the service was over, his companion gave notice that Mr. 
Wesley would preach in the churchyard at six o'clock. At six, 
therefore, a vast multitude was gathered together ; and John 
Wesley, standing on his father’s grave, cried, ‘The kingdom of 
God is not meat and drink, but righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost !” Seven successive evenings he stood on 
that tombstone and preached, amid the lamentations of sinners 
groaning for the righteousness of faith. 

His preaching in those parts excited great opposition and 
persecution, and a cart-load of poor folks were carried before the 
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magistrate, charged with nothing iat attending the Methodist 
meetings. 
all 4.” esked the magistrate. 
“ No,” cried a man ; “please yer honour, they have race 
my wife. She was like a lion before, but now she’s as quiet as 
a lamb !” 
John Wesley himself suffered violence more than once from 
the fury of the mob, or the malive of men in authority. When 
~ in Staffordshire, he was dragged by the mob for hours from place 
to place. His clothes were torn, and wild cries of “Crucify the 
dog ! Crucify him !’ were yelled around him. And yet he escaped 
unhurt. His fearlessness, his benevolence, his Christianity carried 
him through all. His was no easy life; always journeying, 
reading, and studying as he went, travelling in lonely and wild 
districts during all weathers, and frequently denied both bed and 
board. One of his, lay-preachers often accompanied him ; and 
once, when in Cornwall, he and a certain John Nelson were 
thankful to stop their horses by some blackberry bushes ; and as 
they gathered, Wesley cried out : “John, this is the best country 
I was ever in for getting a stomach, but the worst for getting it 
filled!” These two travellers had to content themselves often 
at night to lie as Jacob did, with the exception of the stone 
pillow, for Burkitt’s “Commentary” furnished one, and a great 
coat the other. After one such night's repose, Wesley waked 
his fellow-traveller by exclaiming, “ Brother Nelson, be of good 
cheer, [ have one whole side left yet.” 
In course of time, however, it became an honour to receive 
and entertain John Wesley and his preachers, A long life spent 
thus was sure to be full of interest and incident. ‘The spots he 
chose for his out-door labours were sometimes grand and lovely 
in the extreme ; vast amphitheatres, or dells or rocky heights ; 
sometimes the court-yard of some ruin, once the scene of revelry 
and mirth ; sometimes the waves beat their measured roll to the 
swelling hymn of thousands, and sometimes the setting sun shed 
his glories on the waiting multitude. | 
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The crowds would often linger as if they couw/d not go away. 
When Wesley preached once, he was sure to preach again ; and 
a society. was formed from the first. And thus in a few years 
Wesley found himself the centre of a vast system that was at 
work in almost every corner of England. He did not desire the 
supremacy, but he saw he must have it ; and no man was more 
fitted for it. He was firm and decisive ; he allowed no laxities 
among his preachers, or the societies. Rules for all were 
minutely made and rigorously enforced ; yet with all this Wesley 
was one of the most forgiving men that ever lived. He was 
ready and able to forgive any the seventy-times seven. In two 
undertakings, however, his patience was sorely tried, as it is sure 
to be when we enter upon duties for which we are not fitted by 
Providence. The first of these was a school which he founded 
at Kingswood for the sons of his preachers ; this school gave him 
a vast deal of vexation of spirit. He did not understand chil- 
dren at all; he was not a father, and he made mistakes in 
consequence. The poor children were treated like men instead 
of boys, denied recreation, and expected to spend long seasons 
in self-examination and devotion ; some broke the rules, others 
proved hypocrites, and the progress both in studies and morals 
was most unsatisfactory. His other grand mistake in life was 
his marriage, when an elderly man, to an elderly widow. As he 
had often advocated a single life, the step seemed singular. His 
unceasing round of journeyings left no time for domestic life. 
The circle of his labours was so vast that it was vain to expect 
him to fill the narrow daily round of home life.. Mrs. Wesley 
at first travelled with her husband, but finding she could not 
keep pace with him, she gave up the plan, and became the 
subject of much unhappiness and jealousy. Her reproaches and 
repinings, however, were of no avail, but only drew from him 
censure and reproof, administered in words severe and humiliat- 
ing. fe was not going to excuse himself from the Lord’s 
work, by pleading that “fhe had married a wife, and therefore 
could not go.” They were at last separated. 4 
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Sixty-five years of unceasing toil in preaching salvation did 
not seem to impair John Wesley’s strength; “ he brought forth 
fruit in old age; he was fat ajd flourishing ;’ and when long 
past threescore years and ten, he said that “leisure and he had 
taken leave of each other.” He had lived to see Methodism grow 
up a wide-spreading tree, and to find that it grew where he had not 
intended to plant it—outstde the pale of the Established Church. 
He had not desired to dissent from the Church, but to work a 
revival inthe Church, and in arranging for services at his meeting. 
houses, he always tricd merely to occupy the intervals of worship 
at the parish churches. Had the Church then been what it now 
is, the result of his labours might have been quite as great, 
though different in operation. But the cry raised by his 
awakening voice was not lost upon the Church, drowsy as she 
then was. Since his days earnest Gospel preachers have been 
found, and they abound and still multiply in the Establishment : 
“A little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” In his 88th year 
John Wesley went to his rest ; he came to his grave in a full 
age, “like as a shock of corn cometh in his season.” Yea, he 


did rest from his labours, and his works even now follow him! 


L. M. 


LINES 
WRITTEN ON THE FLY-LEAF OF A JOURNAL SENT TO A YOUNGER 
BROTHER IN AUSTRALIA, 


He who directs the flying of a bird, 
And guides the blue smoke on its destined way, 
(Still heavenward,) the fiat of whose word 
The thistle-down and gossamer obey, 
Without whose leave, no seeds, however small, 
Float on the wind, or on the green earth fall; 
Who guides a nutshell o’er the mighty sea, 
Safely as 't were a freighted argosy ; 
If any seed of good He here shall find, 
. Will to its bumble mission still be kind, 
Bear to their home a sister's Jove and prayer— 
Her brother's heart—and bid them shelter there. 
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PALESTINE. 


Ir is probable that almost every young Bible reader has 
formed an exaggerated estimate of the extent of that country 
which was the scene of the principal events narrated in sacred 
history. We are all prone to connect moral importance with 
material size, and to make greatness the necessary accompani- 
ment of goodness ; just as the old Egyptian artists, when record- 
ing their national triumphs, were accustomed to exhibit the vast 
superiority of their own kings by depicting them some twenty 
times the height of their enemies. And so, when we hear for 


the first time that Palestine is a country not more than half the 


size of Sardinia, we feel no little surprise, and are disposed, if we 
can, to question the accuracy of the statement. We can hardly 
believe that the theatre of events so grand and memorable could 
possibly have been comprised within such narrow limits ; and, 
like the little boy in the juvenile rhyme, who fancied that 
Alexander the Great must have been as tall as Goliath, we will 
scarcely be persuaded to relinquish our ideas of the magnitude of 
the Land of Promise. 

But the simple fact remains, that Palestine presents a super- 
ficial extent not one-fourth of the area of England and Wales, 
nor more than two-fifths of Scotland or lreland. And the proper 
answer to those who sneer at the size of “the good land,” is not 
to strive, as some well-meaning apologists have done, to fix the 
estimate higher than facts will warrant, and by desperate ex- 
pedients to lengthen out the measurements of actual travellers, 
but to show the unsoundness of the principle upon which such 
objections are based. The true greatness of a country depends 


not upon its geographical extent, but upon the character of its 
inhabitants. It is not more true that 


“The mind 's the standard of the man,” 


than that “the man is the standard of the country” which he 
inhabits ; and absurd as it would be to estimate the one by 
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PALESTINE. 


linear feet and inches, it is not less so to estimate the other by 
square miles and acres. 

We need not go far in search of illustrative facts. Take, for 
instance, the map of Europe, and compare Great Britain with 
Russia, Sardinia with Spain, and Scotland with Turkey,—first, 
as to relative size, and then as to relative importance ; — would 
both methods yield similar results? Or let us, with history for 
our guide, compare ancient with modern Greece. Should we find 
many points of resemblance, or should we rather sympathize with 
the poet’s mournful conclusion :— 


«“°Tis Greece, but living Greece no more ! 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 
We start, for soul is wanting there!” 


The land is unchanged ; the mountains and valleys are the same 
as of yore; but the spirit of freedom has departed from the 
nation, and hence the sad contrast between the present and the 
past. 

In like manner, Palestine has sunk into insignificance, because 
its former inhabitants have been exiled and scattered, and their 
places occupied by a race sunk in ignorance and effeminacy. 

But while all this, and much more, may be urged in answer to 
the objection we have noted, it must not be forgotten that Pales- 
tine claims our attention upon other grounds than those which 
are furnished by its national history. Its natural features are of 
striking interest. Small though it be, Palestine is a land by 
itself ; not a district or province forming part of a larger territory, 
but complete and well defined ; a land obviously intended by 
Providence to be the abe dle ofa * peculiar people” (I Jeut, Xxvi. | 8) 
“dwelling apart” (Numb. xxi. 9 ; Deut. xxxii. 28) from other 
nations. The mountains enclose it on the north ; desert plains 
form its boundaries on the east and south; and its western 
coasts are washed by the waters of the “Great Sea.” 

For diversities of climate and configuration, the Holy Land 
has, perhaps, no rival upon the face of the earth. “In Egypt,” 
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says an able writer,* “ there is a continual contact of desert and 
cultivated land ; in Greece there is a constant intermixture of 
the views of sea.and- land ; in the ascent and descent of the great 
mountains of South America there is an interchange of the torrid 
and the arctic zones; in England there is an alternation of wild 
hills and valleys, with rich fields and plains. But, in Palestine, 
all these are combined.” Fruitful field and desert, mountain and 
hill, valley and plain; sea and river, lake and: stream—all are 
found in the small but goodly land bestowed upon the children 
of Abraham. It exhibited at least three varieties of climute: im 
the warmest region the thermometer stands as high as in some 
parts of Egypt; the coolest approaching the temperature of 
southern Europe. To this we may add, that in some of its 
features the great valley of the Jordan is perfectly unique ; and 
the reader need hardly be reminded, that the mysterious lake, 
into which the waters of that river are discharged, is one of the 
most remarkable on the surface of the globe-—Bible Months, by 
W. H. Groser. 


Bab 
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Strength in Weakness; or, Early Chastened, Barly Blessed: o 
Brief Momoir of William Geldart. Seeley, Jackson, and 
We confess to something very like antipathy to much of the 


i juvenile biography that is published. Without imputing any- 
ts 4 thing approaching to intentional misrepresentation to the writers, 
f; : one cannot help often feeling, as we read, that the children 
f : whose lives are depicted displayed a large amount of precocity, 
i : and we look around in vain amongst our juvenile acquaintances 
+ for characters so amiable, and colloquial powers so startling. 


The memoirs being mostly written by near relatives, or intimate 
friends, they naturally feel a deeper and warmer interest. in 


Stanley's “Sinai and Palestine,” p. 127. 
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the departed, than the general public are likely to do; and 
hence, viewing the subject from their own stand-point, they 
are apt to indulge in what at least bears the resemblance of 
highly coloured praise, and descend to details: upon topics of 
very limited interest. 

The book before us, although not altogether free from some of 
these defects, is written in a pleasing, attractive style. Its 
perusal will afford some valuable hints to parents, and will put 
before young persons a pleasing example of piety in early life. 

The accompanying extract expresses very forcibly the objection 
which children often feel to. close cross-examination upon their 
religious experience, and may teach those who press so strongly 
for a verbal profession of faith that reserve and diffidence are not 
inconsistent with strong and sincere love for the Saviour. 


“I hope I shall see Mr. Pollock again. If I donot, tell him, with my 
love, how pleasant and good his teaching has been tome. He has set me 
right on many things, and without my asking him. He has known just 
how to deal with me, and has not put me back by asking me a number of 
questions—close questions, I mean. The idea that Iam expected to sa 
much always makes me reserved. [am so afraid, too, in religious conver- 
sation, of being drawn on to say more than [ actually feel—of expressing 
what people want me to say, not what I feel et the time. For instance, 
asked me one jlay if I felt that I loved Christ. Now, that was the 
sort of question so difficult to answer. I have not, of late, certainly, been 
so concerned to find out what amount of love I have to Jesus. I am so 
happy in knowing that Jesus loves me, and died to save me, that my loving 
Him follows of course ; but it is not good to measure it, or dwell on it, Do 
you know, I am afraid to think of the amount of my love to Jesus, It 
disheartens me, and I know I shall never plead that when | get to heaven's 
gate. If I am admitted there, it will be not because of my love to Him, 
but because of His love to me.” 


Sunlight through the Mist. J. F. Shaw and Co, 2s. 6d. 

We have been very much pleased with this book—with 
every thing but the title, which is, we think, inappropriate. The 
volume is, in fact, a Life of Martin Luther, related by a mother 
to her children in conversations. It is done in a very interesting 
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manner, without any approach to dullness, and without being 
“childish” in its expressions, Practical lessons are drawn from 
time to time, and some of them exhibited in a few incidents 
among the young people who listen to the narration. We re- 
commend the book with satisfaction. 


Heathen Fables in Christian Verse. By Ellen Roberts. J. 

Nisbet and Co, 

“Tunis little volume,” the author says, “isa humble attempt 
to sharpen Christian weapons at a heathen forge.” It consists 
of metrical versions of A‘sop’s Fables, with new “ morals,” some 
of which have Christian principles in them, but not so many as 
we had expected from the title and preface. We think that the 
idea of the book and its construction are not equal to the capa- 
bilities of the author. 


School-room Poetry. Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 

THoveu this collection includes many pleasant pieces, we are 
not satisfied with it; for though there is a good deal about 
nature, and churchyards, there is very little of piety. This in 
4 volume.of the kind intended for young people, is a great want. 


Unconscious Influence, by Dr. Bushnell (Il. J. Tresidder, 2d.), though 
written for adults, is worth a perusal by young people, as showing that 
every person has some influence, even when not intending it.—Edith and 
Ruth; or, Children’s Influence (Wertheim and Co., 6d.) isa very pretty family 
tale, illustrating the good effects of right principles in children.—S/ortes 
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THE INSCRIBED HOUSE AT CHESTER. — 


CHESTER is a quaint old city, almost unique in England. It 
is still surrounded by walls of defence, and the remains of 
battlements, towers, and gates are suggestive of times of disquiet 
and apprehension. ‘The very streets of the central portion are 
dug below the level of the proper site ; and the principal shops 
and dwelling houses in them seem perched on galleries, and 
securely covered in by the overhanging upper floors, which was 
the customary style of building in the olden time. These 
“ Rows,” as they are termed, supply endless subjects for 
thought. Here and there they are supported by massive carved 
pillars, and beams ornamented with various significant devices, 
all the more interesting as antiquities, from the irregularities 
wrought in them by the tooth of time! Some of the houses 
have the whole frontage covered with Scripture subjects, elabo- 
rately carved in the fashion of the day, and conveying to the 
eye useful instruction, when none but “Clerks” could read, 
and books were costly manuscripts beyond reach of the multi- 
tude. . Thus, on Bishop Lloyd’s palace, is pictorially set forth - 


_in square compartments of dark oak, the story of Adam and 


Eve eating the forbidden fruit at the bidding of the serpent, 
whereby sin was first introduced into the Paradise of Eden. 
Then the fatal consequences of the fall are illustrated by the 
death of Abel ; the atoning sacrifice for sin shown in the typical — 
sacrifice of Isaac, &e. . ‘Several other subjects occupy the re- 
maining compartments, whose meaning is not quite so obvious. 

In the Watergate-street is also another house which excites 
the visitor’s wondering attention. It is a very ancient gable- 
roofed structure, bearing the date of 1652 in the upper part; 
but on the principal beam. of ‘the first floor is this remarkable — 
inscription, shining out brilliantiy in curious old white letters 
on a black ground ;— ; 

“ God’s providence is mine inheritance.” 

about the year 1648 Chester 
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: was visited bya fearful plague, by some termed the “Sweating Sick- 
; ness,” from its peculiar symptoms. It was sudden in its attacks, 
rapid in its progress, and so fatal in its results, that scores of 
people died daily. All trade was suspended, and no business 
transacted except that connected with the melancholy duty of 
burying the dead in a field apart from all other sepulchres 
Many of the panic-stricken inhabitants fled the infected city; 
but the owner of this dwelling-house, considering himself at his 
post of duty, and firmly confiding in Divine protection, remained 
with his family and servants to alleviate as far as possible the 
afflictions of their neighbours.” Day by day he prayed for God's 
help, and night after mght was he permitted to show forth 
i God's faithfulness to His promises in the midst of his household; 


| but it was a terrible season, and the hearts of the family often 
| sank within them as they marked the daily ravages of the 
i pestilence. The most robust were often stricken down in the 
| street, and died ere they could be carried to their homes ; while 
| the compassionate bearers paid the penalty of their Christian 


courage by themselves also becoming victims to the infectious 
malady. Week by week the scene became more and more 
dreary. Fathers, mothers, children, were taken. Sometimes 
whole families were cut off together, without one survivor to 
prolong the name! Gloomier and gloomier was the prospect 
from the windows of the old house in Watergate-street. The 
town walls seemed to bar out the fresh air from the surrounding 
country ; but possibly it prevented the infection from spreading 
abroad. The shops were all closed, for there were none to buy 
and sell. Grass grew in the streets, for there were none seen 
about save the physician, the minister, or the sexton. Not 
even a tolling bell relieved the dismal silence; the youthful 
singers at the venerable cathedral had ceased their sweet melody, 
and the most devout feared contagion by joining in public 
worship ; yet still the praying man and his family lived on, if 
not in perfect health, yet without any fatal symptoms. 

The inhabitants of the house on the right hand were smitten, 
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one after another, and all were carried off to the “Plague Field:” 
then those on the left hand disappeared, one by one, and found 
a resting place in the same devoted spot. The sounds of sick- 
ness, sorrow, and bereavement were distinctly heard, and excited 
the liveliest sympathy, and fervent intercession on their behalf at 
the Throne of Grace; for he who prays for himself is always 
mindful of others also. “™ Are they not tempting Providence ?” 
“Can the Lord’s hand shield them jamidst such rare calamity 
“ Ought they not to fly while strength yet remained ?” vere con- 
siderations which could not but agitate their thoughts. It is 
not known what motive prompted tw the stay in Chester through- 
out this perilous season; possibly the sickness was so sore in the 
land, that the good man felt that a¢ “safety is of the Lord,” he 
could not mend his position, and might go forth into still greater 
danger ; for it is a well-known fact that many carried the plague 
away with them, and not only died themselves, but spread con- 
tagion into other localities, thus increasing, instead of diminishing, 
the evil. 

Doubtless they realized all the dread solemnity of eternity, 
and while daily renewing their faith in the atoning sacrifice of 
Jesus, they tried so to live that they might be “ready to die” at 
any moment, however suddenly their call might come. 

At length the plague was stayed. No more deaths from this 
cause occurred ; the surviving population began to return to the 
vity ; to purify their houses ; to re-open the shops, and resume 
all the affairs of life which had been so long and so dismally 
suspended. Great was the general ‘astonishment at the wonderful 
protection of the dweller in this old house ; and when he had 
heard the tales of sorrow and bereavement which all had to relate, 
he more fully comprehended the measure of his own preservation ; 
and grateful for the merey vouchsafed to himself, and anxious to 
make it known for the encouragement of his posterity, he in- 
scribed conspicuously on the front of his house the cheering 
motto— 

“God's providence is mine inheritance.”’ 
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The house seems almost unaltered within, being wainscotted 
throughout, with such low ceilings that a tall person can scarcely 
stand upright, even in the principal apartments. The walls 
lean, too, and the floors are uneven, while the supporting pillars 
bend ominously, as if age had wrought some decay ; but the 
beautiful words of the pious householder are kept brightly 
painted, fit emblem of the faith that prompted them! Who 
would wish so striking a memorial to be obliterated? Rather 
would we hope that every new tenant would learn the lesson 
taught by his predecessor two hundred years ago, and seek to 
find the same inheritance realized in his own happy experience. 

This mode of signalizing special events is of very ancient 
origin. We read in the early Scriptures, that Old Testament 
believers were accustomed to inscribe upon their houses, or upon 
stone pillars, some pithy sentence to commemorate passing cir- 
cumstances of importance ; and even in desert regions, the 
“graven rocks” bear witness to this love of registering that 
which greatly affects mankind.» Perhaps it belongs to a com- 
paratively simple state of society, and to that ardour of early 
love. to God that cares nothing for the opinions of the world, 
and can brave the ridicule of the inexperienced as an expression 
of ignorance not qualified to judge ! 

Our unknown writer ‘new and felt, and “ therefore he spoke.” 
The very name of the teacher is forgotten ; and scoffers laugh 
at what they term the “cant” of the Puritan times ; but who 
among the sons of men, “in their right minds,” would not 
earnestly desire— 

“God's providence for his inheritance ?"’ 
And what could he then desire more? . “It is of the Lord's 
mercies that we are not consumed. . . They are new every 
morning.” 

Men are proud of illustrious descent, of family fame ; and 
many an obscure individual is consoled amidst poverty and 
hardship by the remembrance that he is of royal blood, and 
entitled to share in the privileges of nobility ! 
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These are, however, but trifling distinctions, if any at all, in 
the eyes of the Great Ruler of the Universe. He says, “To this 
man will I look, even to him that is poor and of a contrite spirit, 
and trembleth at my word.” - The inheritances of houses and 
lands perish in the using, but the rich legacy of a parent's faith 
and prayer obtains blessings for his offspring long after he has 
mouldered into dust. “Beloved for the fathers’ sakes,’’ mercy is 
shown “unto children’s children.”’ God “ forgetteth not the ery 
of the humble ;”’ and each new mercy affords us encourage- 
nent for future trust in Him who has so often manifested His 
powerful lovingkindness in the day of need! Regarded in this 
light, how many an ancestral. pedigree abounds with striking 
instances of God's interposition to save life just when destruction 
seemed inevitable? Every earthquake, shipwreck, fire, and 
railway casualty has a long list of narrow escapes” to append 
to the enumeration of fatal occurrences ; and could we look into 
the moral world, still more could be told of God’s rescue from 
indifference and presumption, déubt and infidelity, from tempta- 
tion to actual crime, the agony of remorse, or the torpor of 
spiritual despair. Ah! we little know what we escape in 
answer to those petitions our Saviour taught us to utter, ‘* Lead 
us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil.” 

“Tt is not in man that walketh to direct his steps ;”’ “ When 
my spirit was overwhelmed within me, then thou knewest my 
path ;° “ My steps had well-nigh slipped” are the exclamations 
of many a believer in Christ, as he reviews the course of his 
pilgrimage. Happy, then, are those who, having taken God for 
the guide of their youth, are kept by the power of His word 
from the corruptions that are in the world; so seductive are 
these corruptions ; so subtle: the great enemy of souls, who 
spreads them out as snares for the unwary, that nothing-short 
of the almighty arm of God could preserve us to the inheritance 
of the saints in light; but inasmuch as God himself gave His 
only begotten Son to die for sinners, “how shall he not with 


Him also freely give us all things is “If God be for us, who 
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can be against us?” but if He be against us, what then? The 
heritage of His mercy in Jesus is freely bestowed on all who 
seek it; none need hesitate for a plea— 


“ All the fitness Christ requireth 
Is to feel your need of Him.” 


jut to those who reject His mercy there remaineth nothing 
but a certain fearful looking for of judgment—the inheritance 
of “blackness and darkness for ever,” where there is “ wailing 
and gnashing of teeth.” God grant that you and I, dear reader, 
may rather enjoy “God's providence for our inheritance,” both 
in time and eternity ! | 

W,P, 


(he rivera lowing 
Dowtwardes to the sea, 
Vouring all their treasures 
Bountiful and free— 
Yet to help their giving 
Hidden springs arise; 
Or, if need be, showers 
Feed them from the skies, 


Watch the princely flowers 
Their rich fragrance spread, 

Load the air with perfumes 
From their beauty shed— 

Yet their lavish spending 
Leaves them not in dearth, 

With fresh life replenished 
By their mother earth. 


Give thy heart’s best treasures— 
From fair nature learn ; 
Give thy love—and ask not, 
Wait not a return, 
And the more thou spendest 
From thy little store, 
With a double bounty, 
God will give thee more. 
Adelaide A. Procter. ’ 
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A TAME, EAGLE. 


Wuen at Oxford, I had a tame eagle, which 1] kept outside 
imy rooms in “ Fell’s-buildings,” at Christ Church; and my 
eagle got me into much trouble, as it was an un-academical bird. 
| was obliged to banish him Lo the care of Mr. Osman, the bird- 
stutler, in St. Aldate’s-street. 4 When I left Oxford, | took the 
eagle with me, and, having received a university education, | 
SUP pose he thought he must do fomething in this vreal metre ypolis. 
So he took unto himself wings and flew, and that, upon a memor- 
able day in the annals of Londoners, An account of his perform- 
wives wt he line was written by me, amd published by a trend 

were preparing ot the Oh of April, 1848, for the wratil 
‘demonstration’ of the following day, beheld with varied feelings 
an omen which they interpreted according to their views, <A 
magnificent eagle suddenly appeared sailing over the towers of 
Westminster Abbey ; and, after performing numerous gyrations, 
Was seen to perch upon the summit of one of the pinnacles, He 
formed & most striking object, and u crowd speedily collected to 
behold this unusual spectacle. After gazing about him for a time 
he rose, and began asceridigg, by successive circles, to an 
immense height; and then floated off to the north of London, 
occasionally giving a gentle flap with his wings, but otherwise 
appearing to sail away to the clouds, among which he was ulti- 
mately lost. 

“ Whence came this royal bird, and whither did he wend his 
way ! 

‘‘ His history was as follows :—Early in 1848 a white-tailed 
sea-eagle Was brought to London in a Scotch sleamer, cooped up 
in acrib used for wine bottles, and presenting a most melancholy 
and forlorn appearance. A gentleman, seeing him in this woeful 
plight, took pity on him, purchased him, and took him to 
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Oxford ; he being duly labelled at the Great Western Station, 
‘Passengers Luggage.’ By the care of his new master, Mr. 
Francis Buckland, the bird soon regained his natural noble 
aspect ; delighting especially to dip and wash in a pan of water, 
then sitting on his perch with his magnificent wings expanded 
to their full extent, basking in the sun, his head always turned 
towards that luminary, whose glare he did not mind. A few 
nights after his arrival at his new abode, the whole house was 
aroused by cries as of a child in mortal agony. The night was 
intensely dark, but at length the boldest of the family ventured 
out to see what was the matter. In the middle of the grass-plot 
was the eagle, who had evidently a victim over which he was 
cowering with out-spread wings, croaking a hoarse defiance to 
the intruder upon his nocturnal banquet. On lights being 
brought, he hopped off, with his prey in one claw, to a dark 
corner, where he was left to enjoy it in peace, since it was 
evidently not, as at first feared, an infant rustic from the neigh- 
bouring village. The mystery was not, however, cleared up for 
three days, when a large lump of hedgehog’s bristles and bones, 
rejected by the bird, at once explained the nature of his meal. 
He had doubtless caught the unlucky hedge-pig (as it is called in 
Oxfordshire) when on his rounds in search of food ; and, in spite 
of his formidable armour of bristles, had managed to uncoil hin 
with his sharp bill, and to devour him. How the prickles found 
their way down his throat is best known to himself, but it must 
have been rather a stimulating feast. 

“This eagle was, with good reason, the terror of all the other 
pets of the house. On one occasion he pursued a little black and 
tan terrier, hopping with fearful jumps, assisted by his wings, 
which, happily for the affrighted dog, had been recently clipped. 
To this the little favourite owed his life, as he crept through a 
hedge which his assailant ¢ould not fly over ; but it was a very 
near thing, for, if the dog’s tail had not been between his legs, 
it would certainly have been seized by the claw which was thrust 
after him just as he bolted through the briars. [ess fortunate 
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was a beautiful little kitten, the pet of the nursery,—a few tufts 
of fur alone marked the depository of her remains. Several 
guinea pigs and sundry hungry cats, too, paid the debt of nature 
through his means ; but a sad loss was that of a jackdaw of re- 
markable colloquial powers and unbounded assurance, who, 
rashly paying a visit of a friendly nature to the eagie, was 
instantly devoured. Master Jacko, the monkey, on one occasion 


only saved his dear life by swiftness of foot, getting on the 
branch of a tree just as the eagle came rushing to its: foot with 
out-spread wings and open beak. The legend is, that jacko 
became suddenly grey immediately after this, but the matter is 


open to doubt. 
“(ne fine summers morning the window of the breakfast- 


room was thrown open, preVious to the appearance of the family. 
On the table was placed a ham of remarkable flavour and general 


popularity, fully meriting the high encomiums which had been H 
passed upon it the previous day. The rustling of female garments 3 
was heard—the breakfast-room door opened, and—oh, gracious ! e 


what a sight! There was the eagle perched upon the ham, 
tearing away at it with unbounded appetite, his talons firmly 
fixed in the rich deep fat. Finding himself disturbed, he endea- 
voured to fly off with the prize, and made a sad clatter with it 
among the cups and saucers ; finding, however, that it was too 
heavy for him, he suddenly dropped it on the carpet, snatched up 
a cold partridge, and made a hasty exit through the window, well 
satisfied with his foraging expedition. The ham, however, was 


left in too deplorable a state to bear description. The eagle was F 
afterwards taken to London and placed in a court-yard near Pi 
Westminster Abbey, where he resided in solitary majesty. It a: 
was from thence he made his escape on the 9th of April. He a 
first managed to flutter up to the top of the wall, thence he took a 
flight unsteadily, and with difficulty, until he had cleared the = * y) 
houses ; but, as he ascended into mid-air, his strength returned, a 
and he soared majestically up as has been narrated. After his % : 


disappearance, his worthy master said with a disconsolate air : 
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‘Well, I've seen the last of my eagle!’ but thinking that he 
might possibly find his way back to his old haunt, a chicken was 
tied to a stick in the court-yard, and, just before dark, master 
eagle came back, his huge wings rustling in the air: the chicken 
cowered down to the ground, but in vain — the eagle saw him, 
and pounced down in a moment in his old abode. Whilst he 
was busily engaged in devouring the chicken, a plaid was thrown 
over his head, and he was easily secured. After this escapade, 
he was sent to the Zoological Gardens, Regent’s Park, where he 
may be recognised by having lost the outside claw of the left 
foot.” 
I often had fights with this bird, who was rather of a savage 
disposition. He once got hold of my leg, and his claws were 
obliged to be unfastened one by one. It is very easy to handle 
an eagle, hawk, owl, or other such. bird, with sharp talons, if you 
only know how. The brute always strikes first with his claws, 
and then pecks with his bill. Remembering this,—allow the 
eagle, hawk, or owl, to clutch something or other, say a broom- 
handle or a walking-stick ; then quickly throw a Scotch plaid, 
or a blanket, over his head, when you may release the stick, let 
him clutch a bit of the plaid, tie his legs, and. he can be carried 
anywhere. In this manner I once carried my eagle on the top 
of an Atlas omnibus, from the Zoological Gardens, Regent's 
Park, down to Westminster-bridge. He got his head out and 
pecked at me in Regent-street, but I soon secured him again. 
He was furious at being treated in this way ; he rufiled up his 
feathers and looked spitefully at me when I untied his legs and 
let him loose again, after he had arrived at his destination ; but 
I made friends with him by means of a good lump of beef-steak. 
—Duckland s Curiosities of Natural History, Second Series. 
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THE ROSE IN TRADE. 


Tue rose has been called the queen of flowers, and well does 
it deserve the crown amid the varied beauties of the garden, 
Poetry has exalted it, and people have striven to exceed each 
other in praise of the rose. It isa child of the summer, and 
lives but a short, though truly sweet life. Our hedge-rows 
would lose half their attraction, and more than half their per- 
fumes, if the roses were all removed. How beautifully has Dr. 
Watts held it up as an emblem of the Christian, by leaving 
behind a perfume, when its leaves are all dead ! 

But it is as useful as it is ornamental, and becomes an article 
cultivated for mercantile purposes. India, Turkey, Greece, 
Holland, France, England, and even more northern countries, 
have cultivated the rose for trading purposes. Mitcham, in 
England, produces the finest damask roses; and although 
Damascus is the parent country of this class of rose, yet English 
soil has been the most celebrated for its growth; it would 
reward any one in the season to pay a visit to the rose fields of 
Mitcham, nor would the sight soon be forgotten. 

The damask rose has the deepest colour, and for medical pur- 
poses is the most valued. In Getmany, the buds are nipped off 
by the lingers, just us they are ready LO Opel , the Heels (as 
the white part at the bottom of the bud is called) are cut off, 
the deep-coloured flower, is then exposed to dry as quickly as 
possible, and when dry is ready for sale. London being a 
inarket for all articles, the-rose, amongst others, finds its way 
thither, and is imported by tons every year, m addition to thos 
grown by the English rose-gardeners. Russia takes about eight 
or nine tons per annum, for the purposes of medicine, and for 
grinding into powder, to’ be mixed with snuff. . Lhe sur- 
geon makes an infusion by pouring over them boiling water, 
and deepens the colour with acid. Its use is for colouring, and 
for gargling with alum in throat complaints. Dr. Christian 
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gives his opinion that the sort cultivated for medical purposes, 
and called the damask rose, was brought to Germany, Austria, 
and this country, from Barbary, and was probably introduced by 
the Crusaders. They are used in the manufacture of the con- 
serve of roses ; and a large proportion of those grown in the 
south of France, 1s comsumed in the distillation of rose water. 

How interesting, also, would be a calculation of the number 
of roses consumed in the manufacture of otto of roses. The 
Caucasus and the miost productive parts of the Levant are laid 
under contribution for this delightful perfume: 100,000 roses 
yield 180 grains of otto, and 480 grains go to the ounce, A 
multiplication sum will therefore tell how many roses it will 
take to yield 800 ounces of otto; and this is about the quantity 
offered for sale by importers at frequent intervals during the 
year. When genuine, it becomes solid below the temperature 
of 80°, but unprincipled dealers often adulterate it with oil of 
geranium, and oil of ginger grass, adding spermaceti to solidify. 
Otto 1s used in commixture with most scents, and gives an agree- 
able appearance and perfume to ointment. 

There are some individuals whose characters, conversation, 
and conduct are like the rose: they are ornaments to the pro- 
fession they make, pleasant companions, useful to society, and 
they leave a perfume behind them. 


R. G. C. 


GLEANERS. 


+“ Wett, Martha!” said Kate Somers, as she hastily turned 
the key of her door, and like a careful housewife placed it in 
the safe custody of a. good-sized pocket, “ You're going a leasing, 
to be sure, this fine afternoon ; our children are. off already to 
the ‘ far acre,’ and the sooner we are after them the better.” 
“ Neighbours,” thought I, “we are all of one mind;’ and 
wishing them prosperous labour, turn into our own home-field, 
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where myself may glean instruction from Nature's page, and 
where— 
“meets the gaze 
A gaily checker'd, heart-expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can shoot around,” 


treasures of reaped corn, upreared sheaves, dropping of their 
plenty on God's earth ; and far away, in a flood of golden light, 
“Thorn Falcon” (a favourite morceau in our landscape), crowned 
with its tuft of trees, probably the training-spot of many a noble 
race—of birds, destined, with plumed hood and silver bell, to 
vive worthy pastime to merry foresters and ladies fair! From 
such flight of fancy we rest on the less-imposing but pleasant pic- 
ture of orchard-ground, daintily decked with an ample fruitage, 
contrasting well with the fresh green tippings of high trees, 
and the now generally darkening foliage, passing at this season 
from maturity into decline; the old walnut-tree, too, gives its 
own peculiar character to surroundings, inviting to quiet recesses 
the gentle wood-quest ; and with the breeze comes that mppling 


sound which 


“ Sweetly soothes, but not betrays. 


Ah! my pretty gleaner! so I have startled you on your 
homeward path! If this little timid one knew that I would not 
hurt a hair of its sleek covering, it would not so rapidly glance 
and tumble into the tangled briar that conceals its pleasant 
storehouse. Poor mouse! You have other and more formidable 
neighbours. I can name both a black and white cat, who nightly 
take their sentry walk, and can imagine a still worse enemy, the 
owl, who 


‘‘Shuts his round blue eyes, 
As if he slept, until he spies 
The little beast within bis stretch ; 
Then starts, and seizes on the wretch.” 


We will hope he may capture other prey, and leave thee, nunble 
one, 
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“ Still to look, and still to find, 
Store for winter to thy mind, 
Crack sweet nuts, and hearty sup, 
With water from an acorn cup; 
Then lie down unscathed by sorrow, 
And wake thee blithely on the morrow.’ 


My little mouse has carried thought into a wide field, occupied 
by unnumbered busy searchers. “ Man cannot utter it.” De- 
scending into the depths of ocean’s caves, who shall say where 
life first seeks life; what the name, habits, &c., of the minutest 
gleaner in the multitude of waters, or what and where the 
gradation, from the minnow of the brook to the leviathan of the 
seas? Tread earth’s broad surface, range forest glades, or traverse 
the sandy plain, what myriads seek and divide “the food for all 
flesh,” from the industrious little worker to whom God sends 
the children of men—*“ Go to the ant, consider her ways, and 
be wise”—to the gloomy jackal, gleaning for the “ forest king,” 
who roareth after his prey. Rising into a purer element, 
“Behold the fowls of the air!” let the eye rest on one of the 
least of these, the humming bird, a bright unwearied gleaner 
among the rich parterres of sunny lands, and its tribe, well 
defined as “the jewels of Ornithology,” in search of insects : 
“its long delicate bill enters the cup of a flower, and draws the 
intruder from its lurking place. Prairies, fields, orchards, gardens, 
and the deepest shades of the forest, are all visited in their turn, 
and everywhere the little bird meets with pleasure and food.” 
Buffon's description is still more animated :— 


“The humming bird is the most elegant in form, and most splendid ip 
colouring. Precious stones, and metals artificially polished, can never be 
compared to this jewel of nature, which has placed it, in the order of birds, 
at the bottom of the scale of magnitude; while all the gifts, which are only 
shared among others,—nimbleness, rapidity, sprightliness, grace, and rich 
decoration, have been profusely bestowed upon this little favourite. The 
emerald, the ruby, the topaz sparkle in its plumage, which is never soiled 
by the dust of the ground, for its whole life being ewrial, it rarely lights on 
the turf. It dwells in the air, and, flitting from flower to flower, seems to 
be itself a flower in freshness and splendour: it feeds on their nectar, and 
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resides in climates where they grow in perpetual succession. They follow 
the course of the sun, advancing or retiring with him, and flying on the 
wings of the zephyr’s wanton and eternal spring.” | 


Not with dazzling spleridour, but pilgrim-garbed, comes to us 
the swallow, faithful herald of summer, herself rejoicing in 


warmth and brightness, and a steady gleaner in the fields of air 
and light, anon resting the wearied wing on the old chimney-top ; 
for, like a loving heart, she clings to old friends, old haunts, old 
homes, endeared, doubtless, as the cradle of early joys; and who 
shall deny a swallow pleasurable attachments? An ancient : 
church was taken.down as unsafe ; age and decay had done their ¥ 


work, and it was doomed to be replaced by a modern edifice; 
but the faithful swallows still clung to the time-worn battle- 4 
ments, and, viewing the work of destruction, became greatly - 
agitated, flying, settling, going, returning, as if they would say, 

“Do what you will, here we cling to the home of many genera- 

tions, the inheritance of our fathers ;” and, like a protecting 

guard, the loving birds hung round the remains of their aged : 
friend, and were only dislodged by the workmen severing stone 
from stone. “The swallow observes the time of her coming,” 
So—when the fiery blast sweeps athwart the plain, engulphing 
in its burning waves the caravansaris rich freight of life and 
wealth—does the carnage-loving vulture scent the prey, a loath- 
some gleaner after disease and death, supplying the remote link 


and contrast between its own revolting nature and appearance, 14 
with creatures that delight us by their beauty, and win us by } 
their adaptation to our likings and habits. 2 

And now the last gleam of sunset-glory has passed from the 2 
woodlands, and the last solitary gleaner has closed the gate of # 
the “far acre,’ wearily supporting on arms and head the pro- *y 
duce of a day’s toil. “In all labour there is profit ;’. and there a 
will be many a hopeful as well as anxious spread on cottage- ¥ 
floors to-night. We heartily wish God’s ordered gift for the - 
poor may not prove scant measure, but “the handful of pur- an 
pose” for many. DororTuea. 
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THE DUNCANS AND THE GREYS. 


CHAP. IV, 


Wir what glee does the school-boy write of home! His 
vacation-days are nearing, and his heart rejojces in the prospect. 


* The traveller, wearied and way-worn, wrap} his mantle around 
him, that he may awhile indulge himself in a reverie of home; 


the mariner, tossed and buffeted upon the rolling ocean, has 
one spot on his chart that his eye rests upon with brightness,— 
it is home ; and.though leagues of sea and' miles of land stand 
between him and that, yet it is his life’s brightest sunshine, his 
heart’s loved abode. 

Frank bad been absent two years, and was coming home. 
Although time had passed with its usual swiftness, yet it had 
been a long and lonely two years to him; hours had seemed 
days, and days months, and months years, while his heart was 
yearning for the loved and loving ones of happy Arrandale. 

Frank arrived, and fond and fervent was the welcome. Mr. and 
Mrs. Duncan surveyed their son with feelings of proud satisfac- 
tion, for he had in the interim of his absence added very much 
to the manliness of his figure, and both his countenance and 
manner were expressive of a character far more genial, energetic, 


and practical, Alice regarded him with a certain amount of 


shyness. He appeared almost to have passed the boundary of 


_ eompanionship ; yet her heart did not beat with less gladness, oF 


her words express a less hearty congratulation. And, in the 
mean time, Alice had not been retrograding. If she was charm 
ing in the eyes of Frank on his departure, she was doubly so m 
all the artless simplicity and genuine worth of her charactet, 
after his two years’ residence in the centre of conventional and 
fashionable folly. He looked at her again and again, and each 
time with new delight. He was as one resuming a pleasant 
volume that awhile had been laid aside; or, at times, rather a8 
one entering upon a new and more congenial state of being. 
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Not many days after his return, Frank and Alice were enjoying 
a favourite resort of olden times, the promenade of the cliffs, 
which was artistically arranged for a pleasure ground. It was 
evening, and murky darkness had succeeded to a sunset for- 
boding a coming storm. There was a wild, desolate feeling 
abroad, old ocean wailed mournfully, like some suffering spirit 
soliciting sympathy in its sorrows, and then, as though grown 
desperate through its unanswered wants, it lashed and roared 
with frantic fury, seeming a very thing of heart, and pulse, and 
will, writhing and foaming with terrific might and majesty. 

Alice and Frank were silent with admiration. At length 
Frank hurriedly exclaimed, “I wonder if old Jonathan and 
Peter are returned from the Point. They left early this morning 
with the barge for sand. If now afloat, I would not say much 
for their safety.” 

“They did not intend returning until to-morrow,” said Alice, 

“T hope they will not; and further hope that no vessel will 
be driven this way to-night, for with those two absent, it would 
be impossible to launch the life-boat.” 

Mr. Duncan kept a life-boat, and well-trained hands, in case 
of an emergency, and not unfrequently had it borne out the 
character its name expressed. Jonathan and Peter were veterans 
in the gervice, and never left. Rocky Point when a storm 
threatened. 

Alice and Frank had fled for safety from the high ground to 
a sheltered spot, where they could observe the progress of the 
storm. “ Look,” said Frank, “there’s a vessel fast entering the 
bay, and steering in the very direction of the rocks. They are 
either unacquainted with the coast, or the ship is unmanageable. 
See ! see! a few minutes more, and they will be on the ridge. 
Mercy !” cried Frank, “she has'struck! I wonder whether they 
will float her off ; the tide is still rising.” * 

Long and long they watched, but there was no onward move- 
ment, although the vessel rocked from side to side, as if each 


wave must carry her over. “See! there is smoke ; now a flash! 
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and the minute gun is sounding. There is no help for them,” said 
Frank; “it would only add to the misery to launch our boat, and 
the storm increases, so that I fear, in the fast-approaching night, 
they must find a grave in the deep, uncoflined and unknown.” 

“May God preserve them,” moaned Alice. “Can nothing be 
done? See! there is some one at the boat-house ; it is Fred 
and Old Andrew; they have the life-boat; and there is young 
Walter Watkins.” : 

“Tf they launch it, they are lost,’ shouted Frank, and rushed 
towards the beach. Ere he arrived, the boat was on the waters, 
atid her daring crew striving against wind and waves, frank, 
almost paralyzed through dread, hastened to the house with 
Alice, and then returned :with assistance to the shore, to watch 
the progress, and pray for the return of the heroic adventurers. 
On and on they went, that buoyant boat and noble three now 
up, then down, awhile. hidden in foam, again riding on the 
crested wave. They reach the ship: the breakers repulse them. 
Again they approach, and are again dashed farther back. Tliey 
are seen to throw a line, which remains; and one or two 
apparently sturdy men are drawn off, who take charge of the 
boat. A female figure and another is discerned borne across 
that surging gulf; then smaller beings are passed to the house 
of hope. An infant is in all unconsciousness restored to its 
terrified mother’s arms. At length the line is withdrawn; they 
bid the little barque farewell, and dash away for the shore, now 
freighted with beings grown desperate through calamity, who 
pull the boat through the waters with terrible swiftness, as though 
the death-knell was still, sounding in their ears. Théy reach the 
landing-place : one after another disembark, and Fred only 18 
left ; he is about to leap out, when the moorings give way, and 
the oarless boat, with its single passenger, is borne far back over 


the waves. If Frank was alarmed before, he now looked fren 


zied. Giving one terrible groap, he clasped his hands, and stood 
still. Back and back went the boat; then again washed violently 
forward, while its powerless inmate sat in mute despair. ought 
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could be done, and night was coming on; the rescued crew were 
expressing their agony in various ways: some wailing, others 
raving, “O, save him! save him!” cried one Irish mother ; 
“rather would I be swallowed up myself than that he, the darling 
that saved my little ones from dhrowning should be killed in 
that awful way. Id die for him as long as I live, and that L 
would, Except my own dear Pathrick that died in the self-same 
way, and is now living in the bottom of the sea, I never saw 
the like of him afore. He's worthy to be a son of Ould Ireland, 
and that he is, By all the prayers [ve ever prayed, and by old 
Carrickfergus churchyard, where I shall be when I’m_ buried, 
unless I’m somewhere else, O, let him be saved from dying and | 
burying all alone in that great green sea!” and she fell on her ; 
knees, moaning piteously. 

Walter Watkins had been missed for some minutes, and was 
now seen returning with an immense coil of rope and two life- 
buoys. “Here, Mr, Francis, if you'll just tie this fast to me, 
Ill save him.” 

“Tt is impossible,” said Frank ; but in one instant Walter 
had divested himself of all unnecessary clothing, fastened the 
other end of the rope round his own body, and plunged into 
the sea. He struck out for the boat, at first dashing through 
the waters as though they were his native element; then he 
faltered, and at length seemed quite at the mercy of the waves. 
A loud, fearful cry resounded from the shore: they would be both 
lost, and nothing could be done. The suspense was fearful. 


Frank seemed inclined to rush into the water himself. Just 
then a terrible wave bore the boat near the body; a gust of wind 
carried it far back again ; another wave, and Fred was seen to 
lean out over. He has him! Can he draw himin? Mercy! 
it is too much for him. The last ray of hope is departing, and 
they are going together. Some unknown energy invigorates ; 
another effort, and the lifeless Walter is in the boat. Fred 
hastily removed the second ‘life-buoy, placed it round himself, 
as he was divested of his own, fastened the rope firmly to the 
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boat, and waved his pocket-handkerchief on high. Every 
creature on the beach rushed to the rope,—men, women, and 
children ; for the latter could not be persuaded to leave until he 
was safe. Less and less hecomes the distance ; pull, pull, pull, 
one pull more: they are safe! and all on bended knees lift up 
their voices in deep and loud thanksgiving. 

It required no great time to restore Walter, or convey the 
sufferers to more comfortable lodgings. Fred insisted that they 
should be conducted to Arrandale, and, under the circumstances, 
Frank was obliged to submit. Alice had been immediately 
acquainted with Fred's safety, and not till then did Mrs. Grey 
know what had been occurring, and although she felt proud of 
her noble and heroic boy (for it was he who first determined to 
go, and would have ventured with Walter only, had not Andrew 
in terror joined them, saying they must all go down together, 
for he could never look at Arrandale while Master Fred might 
have a sea-weed shroud), Mrs. Grey’s tears flowed freely, while 
reflecting what might have been; but when she looked 
upon the nine throbbing hearts rescued from inevitable destruc- 
tion, she wept still more with gratitude and joy. 

After Fred had recovered himself, and seen his shipwrecked 
company thoroughly cared for, he sought Alice. ‘ Well, Ally,” 
said he, “don’t be looking reproachfully at me. I have only 
acted in strict obedience to your moral legislation, one article of 
which code is,—do unto others as you would be done by ; and 
that absolves me from all blame.” 

Alice smiled, and answered not, as though it was a rather 
subtle question to argue. 


A. A. 
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FLOWERS. 


Flowers, bright flowers! in your sweetest bloom 
Ye gild the cradle, and deck the tomb ; 
Emblems of all that on earth is fair, 

Ye bloom o’er the grave, and ye perish there ! 


In the morn of life, when the gentle spring 
Doth o’er earth's carpet her treasures fling, 
How fondly the tiny fingers stray, 

To gather the flowers of blushing May! 


Flowers deck the gay and the festive scene, 
In the stately hall or the village green ; 
And beauty’s brow ‘neath its flowery crown, 
Sparkles with brilliance scarce its own. 


The orange blossom with simple pride, 
Adorns the brow of the gentle bride ; 

With the brightest hopes of the human heart 
Flowers and their fragrance bear a part. 


And holier lessons the Saviour taught, 
From the Eastern lily with beauty fraught— 
That He who painted a flower so rare, 

Would still for His trusting children care. 


The roses of summer in glorious bloom, 
The valley lilies that breathe perfume, 
Are types of Him whose Almighty power, 
Called into being each tree and flower. 


Oh may each flower, as it sweetly springs, 

In fragrance, or gorgeous colourings, 

Remind us that Christian grace and love 

Must be sown on earth ere they bloom above ! 
Susanna Mary. 
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THE MAGIC BOX, 


Many of my young readers have seen, at some time or other, 
certain curious productions of Chinese ingenuity and skill in the 
shape of a series of exquisitely carved hollow balls of ivory, one 
within the other. If so, the difficulty which is said to have 
once agitated a royal mind, in reference to the mode in which 
apples were conveyed into apple-dumplings, has probably pre- 
sented itself in connection with the contained ivory balls. How 
could the lesser ones get inside the greater ones? Most persons 
solve the problem very summarily—Each ball is formed of two 
pieces glued together, of course. We can't see the joinings, but 
that’s it, no doubt. 

There is, however, a great deal of doubt; or rather, it is 
tolerably certain that the balls are not always made in separate 
pieces. The process is tedious and difficult, but the perforated 
shells are ordinarily produced from a single ball of solid ivory. 

Now, suppose that a Canton or Ningpo artificer should offer 
for our barbarian inspection, not a series of carved balls of dif- 
ferent sizes, but a single hollow sphere, which, by some secret 
and invisible mechanism, was capable of being enlarged from the 
dimensions of the smallest of the concentric globes to those of the 
largest, and yet preserve uninjured the symmetry of its form and 
the pattern of its external tracery! Would we not open our eyes 
very wide, and humbly subscribe to that cardinal] article of a 
Chinaman’s creed—that ingenuity and skill attain an unequalled 
perfection in “the flowery land” 4 

But the domain of art furnishes no such magic box as we 
have just conceived of. In the realm of Nature, however, We - 
may seek it with confident hope of success. 


“T'd seek a four-leaved shamrock 
In all the fairy délls; 
And 1r I find the charmed leaves’’— 


But there need be no “if” in respect to the curiosity of which 
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T am about to speak, if the seeker will only g0 to the sea-side 
and make good use of his eyes. 

Even if personal search ‘should be unsuccessful, he will 
have little difficulty in obtaining from the dealers a specimen 
or two of the shell of the Ecntnvs, or Sea-urchin. As I saw a 
basketful the other day, when visiting a Kentish watering- panes 
marked with the alluring announcement, “Only 6 a penny,” the 
expense incurred will probably be but moderate. 

Your prize secured, get a pocket lens, and examine it at your 
leisure. You will find yourself possessed of a hollow shelly 
box, somewhat globular or turban-shaped, and perforated top 
and bottom. It is pierced with innumerable minute holes, and 
roughened by hundreds of little round protuberances ; but one 
gets at first sight no very distinct idea of the structure or 
economy of the inhabitant. 

ut let us look at it a little more closely. Our lens soon 
informs us that this shelly case is not composed of a single piece, 
like the shell of a molluscous animal, but consists of many 
S ‘parate plates, of two distinct shapes—five-sid “l and six-sided, 
and fitted together with an accuracy which no joiner could 
imitate, 

These plates we also observe are arranged in rows, to the 
number of twenty, reminding us of the divisions of longitude 
on a terrestial globe. Five pairs of these rows are perforated, the 
other five alternating with them are not. Both kinds, however, 
are studded with the little tubercles before noticed. The total 
number of plates is about az hundred. Ty the help of com- 
petent authorities, let us now endeavour to complete our ideas of 
the general structure of the animal to whom this singularly ele- 
gant shell be ‘longs. 

The Echini, strange as it may seem, are very closely related to 
the “ star-fishes,” with which every child who has visited the 
sea-sile must be familiar. “Let a common five-finger star-fish 
he laid On) its back, and the points of its rays stitched round a 
little dise of leather, it will then assume very much the aspect 
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of askeleton Urchin. Let then the spaces between the rays be 
filled up with a substance of the same structure as the rays 
themselves, and then we have a complete Echinus: complete, 
at all events, as to its general external appearance.” 

The position of the mouth and internal organs would also to 
some extent correspond. In a perfect Echinus we should find, 
protruding from the aperture on the under side of the case, a 
very complicated dental apparatus. The teeth are five in number, 
large, sharp, and extremely hard ; and they are worked by a 
beautiful but complex system of machinery. 

In place of the roughened protuberances with which the star- 
fish is externally covered, the living Echinus is enveloped in a for- 
midable array of moveable spines, from which the class to which 
it belongs derives its name (Echinodermata—hedgehog-shkinned). 
These spines are above 4,000 in number. Each has a little 
cavity at the larger extremity, which exactly fits on one of the 
little tubercles, forming a ball-and-socket joint of exquisite con- 
struction. Ihe spines are kept in their places, and yet allowed 
due ‘freedom of motion, by being attached to a delicate fleshy 
tissue which envelopes the shell. Through the tiny pores which 
have been referred to, protrude suckers, or sucker feet, to the 
number of 1,860, each sucker occupying a pair of pores, which 
thus number 3,720 in all. Such are a few facts relating to the 
Echinus and its box-like shell. Now comes the problem, How 
does the shell grow ? 

A human skeleton increases by virtue of blood-vessels which 
permeate and nourish the bones; the lobster casts its horny 
carapace and secretes a new one ; the mollusc deposits new matter 
at the edges or around the mouth of its shell, and so provides 
for the enlargement of its body. But this cannot be the case 
with the Echinus. Its shelly case has no blood-vessels; it would 
be puzzled to “cast” its globular envelope ; and a deposit of 
new matter at the mouth would totally alter its shape. How | 
does it grow? LExquisitely beautiful is the plan here adopted 
by an Allwise Creator. Closely united as the several plates 
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appear to be, they are not in absolute contact. A membrane of 
extreme delicacy, which, like the “mantle” of a mollusc, has 
the power of secreting shelly matter, passes between the lines of 
juncture. By this tissue, successive layers of new substance are 
regularly deposited around the edges of each of the 600 plates ; 
thus every part is equally enlarged, room is made for new plates 
around the upper orifice, and the shell increases in size, while its 
symmetry of form is maintained unimpaired. Said I not truly 
that the realm of nature could supply a Magic Box ? 

Such facts as these—and they are neither few nor rare— 
require no comment, Strange, must be the constitution of that 
mind in which they fail to awaken the reflection, “ ‘This is the 
finger of God!’ It needed a Hand Divine to form the starry 
spheres ; less would not have safliced to construct the shelly case 


of a Sea-urchin! 


WOMEN OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
VIII.——HANNAH, 


“ T am a woman of a sorrowful spirit.” 


A CERTAIN man of Ramathaim-asophim, who was of the house 
of Levi and of the family of Kohath, and whose name was 
Elkanah, had two wives, Hannah and Penninah. Ramathaim- 
zophim is on Mount Ephraim, and is elsewhere called Ramah, 
and Arimathea. 

This Elkanah was a country Levite, without any place or office, 
that we know of, requiring his attendance at the Tabernacle, 
which in those days was set up in Shiloh ; he went up thither 
with his family and neighbours, at the appointed festivals, to 
offer up sacrifice with thanksgiving. This was the more com- 
mendable as there was not, at that time, a very lively sense of 
religion in the land. In the days of the judges, we learn that 
every man did pretty much what was right in his own eyes, 
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without caring whether it was thought right by his spiritual - 
teachers, or accordant with the will of God. And yet this was ; 
soon after the nation had been so signally privileged by being 
established in the Holy Land, in the midst of temporal prosperity, 
not by their own strength, but by that of the Lord of Hosts. 
A striking instance this of the ingratitude of the human heart. 
Men had become careless and remiss in their observance of 
Divine ordinances, and this was doubtless attributable, in part, 
to a lukewarm and inefficient ministry; for Eli the high priest, 
though personally amiable, was of feeble character, and his sons 
Hoplhni and Phinehas, who carried om the chief service of the 
Lord's house, were young men of depraved character, who made 
their ministry odious to the people. Elkanah, however, would 
not be hindered of obedience to a Divine command, trusting to 
have a blessing on its fulfilment. 

Hannah was grieved because she had no children. One day 
she went to the door of the court of the Tabernacle. On a 
seat by one of the posts was the old man Eli, in silent 
meditation, perhaps unseen by the sorrowful Hannah as she 
‘ast herself on the earth to pour out her supplication before 
the Lord. The old man marked her wavering, uncertain step, 
her sudden fall, her lips that moved but uttered no sound, and 
formed one of those completely erroneous judgments by which 
we are so continually guilty of injustice towards our neighbours. 
He, so culpably indulgent towards his own children, was most 
needlessly severe towards this poor woman, and, interrupting her 
in her devotions, said sternly : 

“ How long wilt thou be drunken? Put away thy wine from 
thee 

Hannah, startled at this address, and seeing, on looking 
up, from what high authority it came, meekly but firmly 
replied : | 

“No, my Lord! I am a woman of a sorrowful spirit—I have 
drunk neither wine nor strong drink, but have poured out my 
soul before the Lord. Count not thine handmaid for a daughter 
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of Belial ; for out of the abundance of my complaint and grief 
have I spoken hitherto.” 

The kind-hearted high-priest was instantly softened by this 
reply ; and, in gentler accents, he said to her : 

“ Go in peace ; and the God of Israel grant thee thy petition 
that thou hast asked of him !” 

So solemn a benediction from the high-priest of Israel re- 
assured and cheered Hannah in a wonderful manner. She 
reverently replicd: “ Let thine handmaii find grace in thy 
sight !’’ and went her way, believing that the Lord would grant 
her petition, and able, with a lightened heart, to return to her 
family and eat bread with them with a countenance no longer 
sad. Such are constantly the blessed effects of fervent, believing 
prayer. 

Now, what was the petition that Hannah had made to the 
Lord? These were the words in which it had silently been 
offered up : 

‘““() Lord of hosts! if thou wilt indeed look on the affliction 
of thine handmaid, and remember me, and not forget thine 
handmaid, but wilt give unto thine handmaid a man child, then 
I will give him unto the Lord all the days of his life, and there 
shall no razor come upon his head.” 

Here was a vow. She was not merely offering the Lord lip- 
service—she was carried to Him by the strong tide of aflliction, 
as to One who could and would bear her out of it if He saw fit, 
and she solemnly and sincerely pledged, herself that the child 
for whom she asked should be considered a gift and heritage 
that came direct from the Lord, and, as such, should be exclu- 
sively dedicated to His service. A vow is a sacred engagement, 
Vows were not universally prohibited by the law of Moses, and 
some kinds of them were sanctioned: Thus, in the 6th chapter 
of Numbers, we find that the Lord spake unto Moses, saying— 
“Speak unto the children of Israel, and say unto them, 
‘When either man or wotnan shall separate themselves to vowa 
vow of a Nazarite, to separate themselves unto the Lord, he shall 
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HANNAH. 
separate himself from wine and strong drink, and shall drink no 
Vinegar of wine or vinegar of strong drink, neither shall he drink 
any liquor of grapes, nor cat moist grapes or dried. All the days 
of his separation shall he’ eat nothing that is made of the vine- 
tree, from the kernels \gven to the husk, All the days of the 
vow of his separation there shall no razor come upon his head" — 
which was what Hannah had in remembrance when she vowed, 
in effect, that her child should he a Nazarite unto the Lord, ex- 
clusively devoted, that is, to His service. She was willing to 
lose her child’s sweet society if she might but have the privilege 
of being a mother. 

Her prayer was granted, and not in displeasure. This was 
an unconditional prayer; and sometimes when our uncondi- 
tional prayers are granted it is to our hurt, as in the instance of 
the Israelites, when they cried for flesh to eat in the wilderness. 
“He granted them their hearts’ desire, and sent leanness withal 
into their souls.” There are some things we know we may ask 
for unconditionally ; such as increase of faith, humility, patience, 
godliness : others, such as health, wealth, success, safety, ease, 
peace, rest, it is best to ask for with the condition—“‘if it be Thy 
heavenly will,” “if it will be for my soul’s good.” Hannah was 
neither faithless like Sarah, nor impatient like Rachel; she 
asked earnestly, and promised that if her request were granted 
hor child should be wholly given to the Lord. Having done 
this; she was content, in the words of Naomi, to “sit still, and 
see how the matter would fall.” We often have grace given us 
to do this ; there is a sweet composedness in it, a foretaste of the 
good that is tocome, 

~“'Tis probable,” says Matthew Henry, “that she had 
acquainted Elkanah with her purpose before, and had had his 
consent and approbation.” Certainly, without his consent, she 
could not have fulfilled her promise ; and doubtless, therefore, 
she took caro to obtain it from him, either before or inumediately 
after her vow. | 


Ta due time “the Lord remembered her,” and made her the 
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joyful mother of a son. Hannah called the infant Samuel, or 
“asked of God ; “ because,” she said, “I have asked him of the 
Lord.” Since the Lord had remembererl her, she was careful to 
show that she remembered Him; and when Elkanah, with the rest 
of his family, went up to Shiloh to offer the yearly sacrifice, as well 
as to fulfil some vow he also seems to have made, she excused her- 
self from accompanying him till the child was weaned, when she 
would present him to the Lord once and for ever. The Jewish 
women were not under any obligation to go up to the three 
yearly feasts as the men were, though they esteemed it a privi- 
lege ; and Elkanah, who had perfect confidence in his wife, was 
satisfied with the arrangement. 

“Do what seemeth thee good,” he said ; “tarry until thou 
have weaned him: only the Lord establish his word.” 

It was a momentous thing for a mother to part with a child at 
so very tender an age—but Hannah did not depart from her 
word. As soon as she had weaned her son, she took him to 
Shiloh, “‘and brought him unto the house of the Lord. And 
the child was young.” Elkanah accompanied her ; and she took 
with her as an offering, an ephah of flour, a bottle of wine, and 
three bullocks ; perhaps one for a burnt offering, one for a sin 
offering, and one for a peace offering. “And they slew a bullock 
and brought the child to Eli. And she said, 

“O,my Lord! as thy soul liveth, my Lord! Iam the woman 
that stood by thee here, praying unto the Lord! For this child 
I prayed! and the Lord hath given me my petition which I 
asked of him. Therefore, also, I have lent him to the Lord; as 

. long as he liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord !” 

“And he worshipped the Lord there,”’ adds the text. That 
is to say, the little child Samuel, that had been nurtured in the 
admonition of the Lord, fell on his. knees, raised his innocent 
little hands and face heavenwards, and lisped his infant prayer, 
How touching a sight to a priest who was but too indulgent a 
father ! What a child for such a mother to resign! Bat Hannah 
was as firm as she was tender, and instead of venting her feel 
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ings in womanish regrets, she burst forth into this noble song of 


rejoicing — 


“My heart rejoiceth in the Lord! 
Mine horn is exalted in the Lord! 
My mouth is enlarged over mine enemies, 
Because I rejoice in Thy salvation. 


“There is none holy as the Lord, 
For there is none beside Thee! 
Neither is there any rock like our God! 


“Talk no more so exceeding proudly, 
Let not arrogancy come out of your mouth, 
For the Lord is a God of knowledge, 
And by him actions are weighed! 


“The bows of the mighty men are broken, 
And they that stumbled are girded with strength. 


“They that were full have hired out themselves for bread, 
And they that were hungry ceased ; 
So that the barren hath borne seven, 
And she that hath many children is waxed feeble. 


“The Lord killeth and maketh alive; 
He bringeth down to the grave and bringeth up: 
The Lord maketh poor and maketh rich ; 
Ile bringeth low and lifteth up. 


“He raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth up the beggar from the dunghill ; 
To set them among princes, and to make them inherit the throne of 
For the pillars of the carth are the Lord’s, and i glory, 
He hath set the world upon them. 


“Tle will keep the feet of his saints, 
And the wicked shall be silent in darkness ; 
For by strength shall no man prevail. 
“The adversaries of the Lord shall be broken in picces ; 
Out of heaven shall He thunder upon them ; 
The Lord shall judge the ends of the earth, , 
And He shall give strength unto his king, and 
exalt the horn of his anointed.” 


li is casy to perceive, even in the prose translation’ of this re- 
markable ode, a kind of order that doubtless indicates a contor- 
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mity to some rule of the Hebrew verse. With regard to its 
purport, it is not only in the strain of praise, but of prophecy. 
Instead of merely dwelling on her personal case, she overlooks 
the vift and magnifies the ‘Giver. She asserts his wisdom and 
justice in the vicissitudes of life ; in exalting one and humbling 
another ; in bringing dowm the strong and healthy to the grave, 
and restoring those who seemed at the point of death ; in reducing 
the rich to poverty, and entrusting the poor with riches ; in keeping 
his believing people from harm, and in overthrowing the wicked. 
Along with these general truths are memorable axioms ; as that 
“by strength shall no man prevail ;” and that “the Lord isa 
God of knowledge ; and by him actions are weighed.” In con- 
clusion, there 1s a glowing description of the final retribution of 


the righteous and the wicked, when the Lord shall judge the 


earth and exalt the horn, or power, of his anointed. 
" A few sentences conclude all we know of the remainder of 
Hannah's story. She returned with Elkanah to Ramathaim- 
zophim, leaving her sweet little nursling to minister unto the 
Lord before Eli. “ It doth not appear,” says Henry, “that he 
cried after them, but was as willing to stay as they were to leave 
him; so soon did he ‘put away childish things, and carry it 
like a man.” | 

W hat could SO little a fellow lo Perhaps he attended 
immediately on Eli’s person, was ready to him to fetch and 
bring As he had occaslon little services he might 
be employed in about the altar, though much under ihe age 
appointed by the law for the Levites’ ministrations: he could 
licht a candle, or hold a dish, or run of an errand, or shut a 
door; and because he did such as this with a pious disposition 
ot mund, it is called “ ministering to the Lord.” And after awhile 
he did his work so well, that Eli appointed he should minister 
In a little linen ephod, as. the pri Ls did, though he 1 ho 
pri ) because he Saw that Cod was with him. And » he 
went In and out before all Israel, the darling of all it 


‘. Moreoy r, his mother made him a httle coat, and brought 
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it to him from year to year, when she came up with her husband 
to offer the yearly sacrifice.” The house of God, that had always 
been'to her a pleasant place, was now pleasanter than ever: as 
it is to the mother of many a godly minister., Meanwhile the 
Lord, who had accepted’ her free-will offering of her first-born, 
had, according to His wont, given unto her far more abundant 
mercies than she could ¢ither ask or think, and had made her 
the happy mother of three more. sons and two daughters. 

Meanwhile, the “child Samuel grew before the Lord,” and 
“in favour both with the Lord and also with men.” This is 
what was afterwards sail of our blessed Lord himself in His 
childhood. No such honourable testimony is borne to any other 
children ; and the innocent little child that flitted in and about 
the Tabernacle must have seemed like the white, harmless dove, 
that flew to and fro over the dark turbid waters of the deluge, 
unspotted and unhurt. 

Eli was now very old, and nearly blind, and could not inspect 
the service of the Tabernacle as he had done, but left all to his 
sons ; and, perhaps, delicacy at first prevented others from telling 
him of their gross misconduct ; but he was acquainted with it at 
length, and yet had not the courage to rebuke and restrain them. 
The Lord was displeased with the timid old man, and, instead 
of condescending to rebuke him personally, did so through the - 
mouth of a guileless little child, who could not have fully un- 
derstood the awful purport of the message he carried, though 
enough of it was comprehended by him to make him reluctant 
to bear it. | 

In subsequent years, Samuel fixed his abode in Ramah,* as 
a married man, a father, and a seer or prophet; and here his 
venerable mother may still have been living, to see her beloved 
son revered by all Israel. : 


A. M. 


* 1 Sam. vii. 17. 
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| A VISIT TO TENBY, 

In the autumn of 1787 we went with my father and mother 
to Tenby. The sight of the sea made a deep impression on me, 
and there are a few other objects in the journey which seem to 
stand out prominently through the haze of distant years. I well 
remember the carriage going round by Dudson to take leave 
of my grandfather, and his giving us a large basket of fruit, with 
which to refresh ourselves on the road, for it was Very hot 
weather. I next remember Malvern, its venerable abbey and its 
expansive view ; but I have been much struck, on seeing the 
same view In after life, at the difference of impression produced 
by the various degrees of intelligence with which any object is 
looked at. As a child I felt the exhilaration of the light and 
free air, and the vastness of the expanse of the party-coloured 
landscape, but that was all. How different did it appear to me 
when it became a living picture instinct with memories of the 
past and with historic association! In addition to the pleasure 
occasioned by the scene in early years, when the towers of 
W orcester, Gloucester, anc Kvesham, the battle-fields of 
Tewkesbury and Worcester, and the agricultural and saintly 
labours of St. Theocus now arose upon. my view, they told a 
continued tale, and suggested an unceasing flow of ideas and 
feclings. This little incident has taught me a lesson, that in 
education it is not only necessary to place new objects before the 
sicht, but to furnish the mind rightly to see them. 

As we were slowly travelling up towards the Wych, in the 
burning mid-day sun, I,remember we overtook a respectable 
poor woman in her market hat and red cloak, carrying one child 
in herarms and followed by another. She was laboriously toiling 
up the hill, almost overcome with heat. My father immediately 
got out of the carriage, and took me with him, saying, “‘ How 
much better we can bear to walk than this poor woman !” and 
then he handed her and her children into the places we had 
occupied. When we reached the top of the hill, we resumed 
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our seats, and my parents permitted me to give all the fruit that 
was left to the poor woman and her children. I shall never 
forget how grateful to me was this act of kindness of my father, 
and during many painful things in after life it rose to me with 
sweet and healing memory. 

Of the rest of the journey I recollect little, excepting that 
one evening at sunset, I rather think near the beautiful woods of 
Lord Dynevor’s park at Llandilo, at the moment when the 
glowing tints were lighting up the dark trees, solemn and sweet 
sounds borne on the air reached us; as they drew nearer, there 
passed a simple funeral procession, preceded by some wind 
instruments, with which voices sweetly blended. The proces- 
sion was habited in white, and the coffin covered with a white 
pall, on which were affixed, in large characters, a few Scripture 
texts. J remember these amongst them: “ Blessed are the dead 
which die in the Lord.” “ Precious in the sight of the Lord is 
the death of His saints.”’ 

My mother told me that this was a Moravian funeral, and that 
the Moravians were persons who love God, and love each other 
as. brothers and sisters ; that they call dying “ going home,” and 
give thanks, and sing praises, and rejoice with those who depart. 
I was much impressed by the whole thing, though little did I 
imagine that, in after years, God’s merey would bring me into 
intimate relationship with those very people. 

We arrived at Tenby when it was guite dark. When I awoke 
next morning I could not distinguish the sea from the sky, and 
the ships appeared sailing amongst the clouds. Our house was 
on the North Cliff. Great was my delight at this place. every 
thing was new, mysterious, and striking to the imagination, and 
all these impressions were developed by my dear mother, who 
had an intense feeling of the sublime, whether in its effulgent 
brightness, its magnificent gloom, or its awful inysterious terror. 
Then, again, everything around furnished new materials for 
knowledge and for scientific exploration, all of which we entered 
into with the greatest zest by my father’s help. Well I remember 
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how T used to sit for hours to iwatch the alternations-of the 
ocean, sometimes as a placid lake, sometimes with its regular 
thundering billows, or its crested waves rushing on like horses 
with their manes flying inthe wind. Well | remember its dark 
caverns, its masses of grey limestone rock, crowned by dismantled 
fortifications, and laden with its memories of Queen Philippa of 
Hainault, and of Oliver Cromwell. How I delighted in listening 
to my mother’s histories respecting them ! 

Very different, but interesting im another manner, were our 
pursuits with my father. He delighted to lead us to search for 
every kind of shell, and to narrate to us the habits of the oeeu- 
pants of each. The Chiton and the Lepas, the Tyrian Murex, 
the frail Sabella, or the darting Solen, afforded many an 
interesting description ; and we were delighted when the fisher- 
man, for a trifling reward, brought some of the refuse curiosities 
of the deep to exhibit tous. It was a creat pleasure to us to 
watch the Echinus with its multitudinous legs, and the Cuttle- 
fish. My father often made us happy by taking us with him 
a considerable distance amongst the rocks, where there was a 
little bay full of ledges and fragments of rocks, half-covered 
with sea-weed and plashes of salt water. This bay we more 
especially counted our own. In these little plashes we placed all 
the various Sea-anemones, and Murices, Patelle, and other 
Mollusea which we collected, and we loved to watch and tend 
them. My father would point out to us the various appliances 
which were given to the different species. The Pholas, with its 
delicate thin shell, yet boring through the rock ; the Limpet, 
with its protecting shield; the soft Medusa, with its power of 
stinging ; and the Cuttle-fish, with its contrivance for conceal- 
ment. All these things sank deeply through my mind into my 
heart ; and how often, in after life, amidst temptations and cith- 
culties, amidst isolation and weakness, have I recurred to them 
with a living and heart-cheering sense, that if God so furnished 
these, His least and most fragile creatures, against the enemies 
they had to contend with, and thus enabled them to fulfil their 
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intended destiny, how much more would He provide His human 
creatures, once formed in His image, for the various destinies to 
which His paternal providence had called them. 

It is curious to me, after the long lapse of years, to look back 
to the difference of the mental streams I received from my 
father and my mother. My mother’s conversation spoke forth 
the fortitude, brilliance, and beauty of her soul. . It breathed 
self-devotion, generosity, ‘dnd sacrifices for her friends. With 
the most entrancing eloquence she told of calamities bravely 
borne, self-sacrifices nobly achieved, or sufferings in the midst of 
which the soul rejoiced for those it rescued. My father, on the 
other hand, in the recital of the same chances, loved to detail 
all the ingenuity of intellectual resource by which they might be 
mitigated or averted, the presence of mind, or science, or inge- 
nious evasion, by which they might be turned aside. Thus, 
whilst my mother awakened the heart by generous feeling, the 
instructions of my father continually pointed out the means of 
service either to others or oneself. The one was great, the other 
useful. 

Well I recollect three huge old goats, that lived upon 
St. Catherine’s rock and its ruined fortress, and used to come 
down and answer our whistle, and eat from our hands. 

One day it happened that our French governess, my sisters, 
and I, took a basket of refreshment with us, and far exceeded 
our usual walk ; we prolonged it to some distant caverns which 
were enclosed in a deep and solitary bay. I ran on before, and 
entered one of them, which I suppose had been a resort for 
bathers ; for the first thing which struck my sight was the print 
of a man’s naked foot in the sand: I was at that time in the 
midst of reading the French Robinson Crusoe, and was struck 
with this ominous sight. I was too mich afraid to tel] my fears, 
but I had a great dread lest some party of savages should have 
beer in the habit of landing in that place, and as. 1 knew of no 
other land but the little island of Caldy I saw in the distance, @ 
great awe came over me, and henceforth it was my constant aim 
to avoid that walk. 
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Another incident. I was walking one evening with my dear 
mother on the top of the cliffs, when we were much startled by 
the sudden appearance from behind a ledge of rock of a woman, 
tall and gaunt, in a tattered dress of scarlet, and with two pistols 
in a belt which she wore round her waist. 1 remember my 
mother maintained the dignity and: calmness which never forsook 
her. The woman waved her long arm as she perceived us, and 
addressing us, said (I will not answer for the words), “ ‘The sea 
is beautiful, the sun is glorious, the earth is glorious ; but man 
upon it is false, false, false.” And then she burst into a wild, 
hollow laugh, and strode majestically away. Next day we had 
some friends with us, and the incident of the previous evening 
was spoken of. We learnt that ho one knew who this woman 
Was, or whence she CALL that forjyears she was accustomed to 
wander about Tenby and its vicinity ; that her habits were soli- 
tary, her destitution apparently extreme ; that she never bevved, 
and her carriage and manner were far above ler present 
condition. This led to a desultory conversation, Which termi- 
nated in each party forming an imaginary tale of what they 
supposed had been this woman’s former life, and what the cause 
of ler mental aberration. Some attributed it to disappointed 
ambition, some to loss of fortune, some to loss of friends, some 
to Chvy, or desire ot revenue, spine Lo disappomted tion. 
In short, everybody formed a solution from the workings of his 
OWl heart, and during the reinainder of our stay at Tenby, 
whilst not one of these persons had any additional information 
respecting her, yel each seemed tozhave his subsequent observa- 
tions and feelings modified by the picture which his own imagi- 
nation, and that alone, had suggested ; just in the same manner 
as my feelings towards the cavern and Caldy had been influ need 
by an lmaginary impression. In after years these two little inei- 
dents have furnished this lesson lit, Cur, ili Oculus : 
and as the eye sO follows the heart, how important is it, both that 
the lens through which we #j#w. an object be untinted by any 


colouring Which may impart to if a false hue, and also that we 
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should observe the correctness of every impression before we 
allow it entrance into our mind, for after it has once lodged there 
it will combine with all that follows and all which precedes it, 
and if itself false will produce a false result, which we shall 
never, perhaps, be able completely to disentangle.—Autobio- 
graphy of Mary Anne Schimmelpenninek. 


REMEMBRANCE. 


Ir a young person were removed to a distance from his father 
and mother, and felt that from the length of separation and the 
nunibers of mew acquaintances, he was in danger of forgetting 
those affectionate relatives, what could he do to recover and 
retain the remembrance? Why, he might dwell on the many 
proofs which had been given him of the tender and unwearied 
love of which he had been the object ; he might call to mind 
the instructions he had received, all eloquent of the mest patient 
solicitude — the morning and the evening prayer —the smile 
Which was on the father’s face when he showed a disposition to 
do right; the tear which was in the mother’s eye when he 
manifested unruly and maleyolent tempers; he might think on 
the parting scene, and the parting blessing, which was looked 
rather than spoken, so full were the hearts of his parents ; and 
he might handle the little mementos, which had been given hin, 
of the home and the friends he was leaving—pcrhaps the por 
trait of the mother, perhaps a Bible inscribed by the father— 
and might read again and again the letters, which had followed 


’ 


him to the far land, assuring him that many and fond thoughts 
were given to the absent, and commending him to that Prov 
dence which gathers alike all countries into its guardianship; 
and if he were faithful in doing this, do you not think he would 
overcome the growing forgetfulness, and give freshness to the 
imagery which was fast fading from his mind ? 
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It is just the same in regard of God. That heavenly Father, 
who does unspeakably more for you than the best human parent 
—you are tempted to forget Him, because you are in a world 
where He is not visibly present, and where you are surrounded 
by objects which fascinate the senses. What can you do to 
resist this growing forgetfulness and keep God in your memory? 
Indeed, you may do precisely what we have represented the 
child as doing, when in danger of forgetting his father and 
mother ; you may think of the unnumbered blessings you have 
received at God’s hand—you may call to mind, how He has 
watched over you, and borne with you, and laboured to bring 
you to himself—you may look at His picture, as enamelled in the 
verdure, or outlined by the stars—you may read His letters, 
letters written in the blood of His;own Son Jesus Christ, all 
assuring you of the tenderness of His love to you and of His long- 
ing for your everlasting happiness. And if you would do this 
—this which you would readily do m respect of earthly parents, 
from whom you might be separated—it would not come to pass 
that vou actually forgat God. . 

We ean be sure that the child, who recalled the sweet images 
of home, the revered forms of his ‘parents, their counsels, their 
solicitudes—who spread before him the tokens of affection which 
had followed him to the strange land—will feel the kmdhiness 
of sensibilities which had seemed almost quenched, and will be 
led, by an irresistible impulse, to sit down at once, and write to 
those whom he could not embrace, telling them that they lived 
in his heart as he hoped and believed he yet lived in theirs. 
And we can be equally sure of you, under the proofs which you 
continually reeeive of God's love, who would survey and handle 
the mementos of the more than paternal carefulness and tender- 
ness by which you are surrounded—we can be sure that you 
would ‘reproach yourself for your forgetfulness of one who never 
for a single moment forgets you, and that then you would be 
conscious of an impulse to prayer, which is the child’s letter to 
our lather which is in heaven. And, oh! if you are only 
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brought in a spirit of contrition for past neglect to beseech God 
that He would give you grace to enable you to keep His com. 
mandments, and take delight in His service, we can pronounce 
of you, that you will become gradually possessed of that abiding 
and influential memory of your Maker, which will be exhibited 
in all the actions of your life, and that thus there will be, in 
your case, a thorough obedience to the injunction of Solomon, 


“Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”—Rer, 
H. Melvill. 


A NEGRO’S IDEAS OF GOD. 


Aways anxious to get any Of them (the Western Africans) to 
talk about God and religion, A said, “What have you been doing, 
King Pepple 

“ All the same as you do,—I tank God.” 

“For what ?”—* Every good ting God sends me.’ 

“Have you seen God {” 

“Chi! no ;—suppose man see God, he must die one minute,” 
(He would die in a moment.) 

“When you die won't you see God ?” 

With great warmth, 
How should 1 know } 
for that palaver.” (1 want no more talk on that subject.) 

“What way!” (Why }) 

“It no be your business, you come here for trade palaver.” 

I knew it would be of no use pursuing the subject at that 
tame, so | was silent, and it dropped for the moment. | 

In speaking of him dying, 


“] know no savvy. (I don’t know.) 


Never mind. I know want to hear more 


| had touched a very tender and 
disagreeable chord, for he looked very savage and sulky, and I 
saw by the rapid changes in his countenance that he was the 
subject of some intense internal emotion. At length he broke 
out, using most violent gesticulations, and exhibiting a most 
inhuman expression of countenance, “Suppose God was here, 
I must kill him, one minute !” 
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“You what ? you kill God?” followed I, quite taken aback, 
and almost breathless with the novel and diabolical notion. 
“You kill God? why, you talk all some fool” (like a fool) ; 
“you cannot kill God ; and suppose it possible that God could 


die, everything would cease to exist. He is the Spirit of the 
universe. But he can kill you.” 

“T know I cannot kill him ; but suppose I could kill him, I 
would.” 

Where does God live 7?” For top.” 

“How?” He pointed to the zenith. 

“ And suppose you could, why-would you kill him 3?” 

“ Because he makes men to die.” » 

“Why, my friend,” in a conciliatory manner, “ you would not 
wish to live for ever, would you ¢” 

“ Yes, I want to stand” (remain for ever). 

* But you will be old by and by, and if you live long enough, 
will become very infirm, ike that old man,” pointing to a man 
very old for an African, and thin, and lame, and almost blind, 
who had come into the court during the foregoing conversation, 
to ask for some favour (| wonder he had not been destroyed),— 
‘and like him you will become lame, and deaf, and blind, and 
will be able to take no pleasure ; would it not be better, then, 
for you to die when this takes place, and you are in pain and 
trouble, and so make room for your son, as your father did for 


you 
‘No, it would not ; I want to stand all same I stand now.” 
“But supposing you should go to a place of happiness after 


death and ——- 
“T no savvy nothing about that, I know that TI now live, and 

have too many wives, and niggers (slaves), and canoes,” (he did = 

not mean what he-said, in saying he had too many wives, Xc., * 

it is their way of expressing a gréat number,) “and that I am 

king, and plenty of ships come to my country. I know no other 


ting, and I want to stand.” 
I offered a reply, but he would hear no more, and so the con- 
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versation on that subject ceased ; and we proceeded to discuss 
one not much more agreeable to him—the payment of a very 


considerable debt which he owed me.—J. Smith’s Travels in 
Western Africa. 


LEBANON. 


Most of our readers may be aware that in the course of the 
last summer frightful massacres of the Maronite Christians in 
the north of Syria have been perpetrated by the people called 
Druses. They are found chiefly on Mount Lebanon and the 
country adjacent bordering on the Mediterranean Sea. Their 
chief towns are still noticeable as bearing the time-worn names 
of T'yre and Sidon, Damascus and Baalbee. Much interest having 
lately been excited in reference to these localities, some account 
may be useful of the people inhabiting them—a people who 
have been culty of outrages so fearful as those described in the 
newspapers. 

Though scattered families of the Druses may be found here 
and there throughout Palestine, the mass of them are perma- 
nently settled in the district already referred to. The population 
has been variously stated at from 120,000 to 160,000. Of these, 
40,000 are considered able to bear arms. It is supposed that 
each league of the country is as thickly peopled as the richest 
provinees of France. And this is the more remarkable as the 
soil is not naturally fertile ; it is by hard labour alone that it 1s 
made to yield the CTOpSs required by the necessities of so large a 
population. We read in the Song of Solomon of the “ streams 


from Lebanon.”” These fertilize the soil watered by them, 80 


that it yrelds not only corn and rice, but cotton, indigo, tobacco, 
and the sugar-cane are here cultivated with success, though pte 
ductions usually of tropical countries, 


Few who have the Bible 
in their hands can read of Lebanon, “that goodly mountain, 
without thinking also of the “trees of the Lord,’—the “cedars 
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which He hath planted.” Yes, there they stand even now, 
though sadly diminished in number and size from what they 
were when the ancient forest once echoed to the sound of the 
many axes wielded by the 30,000 “ hewers of wood” sent there 
by IXing Solomon when preparing to build the temple of God at 
Jerusalem. Vines clothe the slopes of Lebanon, and the grapes 
yield red wine equal to that cf France. The fig and the olive 
are also found on the terrace-like beds of soil, which is with 
great labour carried up the rocky hetghts. The white mulberry 
grows in abundance in the gardens $urrounding the monasteries 
of the Maronites, and enriches their inmates by means of the 
silkworms which feed upon its leayes, and are reared in large 
quantities. 

The natural features of all mountdinous countries are st riking, 
but no part of the world is more pitturesque than the ranges of 
Lebanon. In times of peace, the Lfruses and Maronites may be 
seen on their way to the nearest towhs, bearing the fruits of their 


hi urs ol tol ; even Lae snow of iL non ready 


in eastern bazaars during the hea of summer. ‘Lhe prospect 


from the summit of the mountain described as t 
he and \\ Hen, Lhe Mi 


Was Cait In ancient times/:are seen stretching as Lar as 

the eve ean reach—the coasts of Asie Minor and the dim outline 


of the isles of the Levant may. be glisg¢@med when illumined by 


the glow of the setting sun—and whilst the foot of 1 
may be crunching the perpetual sityws which give this ¢ 
of the “white mountain,”* his @wnward path leads 1 
thickets of mulberry-trees, Vineyagils, apricot and fig-tre 
The word Druse or Druze 1s it Arabic, and: is supposed to 


be derived from the founder of gheir sect, who was urnamed 
a word stall 


“ El Dorzi. was possibly!a gallor, or a drozee, 
in use. In the East, as in the Wist, people formerly took their 


naies from the occupation of fhe head of the family. The 


* To this day the Arabs ca’) milk and curds Leban. 
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Druses are governed by Emirs, and they again are subject. to a 
grand Emir, who is tributary to the sovereign of Syria, whoever 
that may happen to be. Several struggles have taken place within 
the last twenty years between the Druses and the Maronites, 
requiring the intervention of the foreign powers at’ Damascus. 
The doctrines of the Druses are supposed to be a mixture of 
those held by the Sadducees, the Samaritans, and the Mahomme- 
dans. ‘They are said to have one or two books, which they care- 
fully conceal in the earth, and the uninitiated or “ignorant” are 
forbidden to learn their contents on pain of death. Very few 
among them seem to have any sincere religious belief, and in 
practice they accommodate themselves to the ways of those with 
whom ‘they associate. When with Turks, they, like them, 
attend the mosques, and offer up the stated prayers ; whilst when 
among the Maronites, they go to church, sprinkle themselves 
with holy water, and even submit to baptism. Like the Jews, 
they are looking for a Messiih, or great deliverer, whom they 
believe will be Hakim, once a notoriously wicked Caliph, who 
lived in the 11th century, and who was regarded as a divinity 
by his deluded followers. One of their tribes having probably 
retained some traditions of Egyptian idolatry, ‘and also of the 
golden calf set up by the Israelites, is said to worship a calf, 
but their religious rites are kept a profound secret. Sixty years 
ago, a Maronite Emir attacked this tribe, and some thousands 
were cruelly massacred. This has never been forgotten oF 
forgiven, and may serve, along with some other causes, to account 
for the recent barbarities perpetrated in return by the Druses. 
The Druses are divided into two classes, the Okals and the 
Jakals, meaning the learned and the unlearned. The former 
have great influence, and negotiate bargains, marriages, WX. 
whilst they are famed in the battle-field for their undaunted 
courage. They are moral in their conduct, and most self-denyimg 
in their habits, rivalling the hermits of the early Christian 
church, living a single life, and accustoming themselves to cold 
and hardship of every kind. As an emblem of the purity of 
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their life, they wear a white turban at the end of their period 
of probation. Women as well ag men are admitted into this 
order. 

Neither the chief Emir nor the Sheiks maintain any armed 
force, but when war is proclaimed, every man able to carry arms 
is summoned to the field. He brings with him a little bag of 
flour, a gun, and some ammunition, and repairs to the place of 
meeting. The formal proclamagion of war is described as very 
striking and picturesque. Public criers ascend the mountains, 
and shout aloud, “ To war, td war ! Take your guns, take your 
pistols. Noble sheiks, mount. your horses ; arm yourselves with 
the lance and spear! Zeal of G@d! Zeal of combat!” When 
this summons is heard in the ne‘ghbouring villages, it is repeated 
there,,and from one hill-top ty» another, in the darkness and 
stillness of the night, the calls re-echoed to the most distant 
mountain range. In three days 15,000 men, thus summoned, 
have assembled at the appointe’l place. The army has neither 
uniform nor discipline ; they ae all on foot, with the exception 
of the emirs and sheiks, and avoid the open plains, as, from 
having no bayonets to their mpskets, they are unable to stand 
the attack of cavalry. They ar@ singularly hardy in their habits 
being able to spend three montis at a time in the open air, with 
no other shelter than a sheepskin. Their food consists of small 
loaves or cakes, baked in the aShes, cheese, raw onions, ‘fruits, 
and a little wine. 

The women are industrious ; even the wives of the sheiks 
make the bread, wash the lihen, and cook the food of the 
family. They dress very much in the same way as the Turkish 
women, except that they wear on their heads an ornament of 
silver in the form of a cone or horn. To this they fix a long 
veil, which falls halfway the body, and is wrapped. about 
the face avhen they go out. Zhe dress of the men consists of a 
short tunic of goat’s hair and v ol, striped with different colours. 
Under this is a robe, and drawers of cloth, and a white short. 
These garments are bound close to the body by a girdle of several 
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pieces of stuff, adorned with gold and silver tissue ; the turbans 
are made of different coloured bands, and the slippers are of red 
or yellow morocco. Whether in time of peace or war, they 
always go armed with pistols, poiniard, and axe. They usually 
employ themselves in the cultivation of their mulberry trees and 
vines, their cotton and grain crops. When the*labours of the 
day are over, they assemble in the court or gateway of the chief 
man of the village, and, as in the old Jewish times, the fathers 
talk over the business of the day and the events of the times. 
Their boys cluster round them, and soon learn to talk gravely of 
war and taxes. This is their only education, for thev are not 
taught to read either the Psalms, as among the Maronites, or the 
Koran, as among the Mahommedans.. Even the Sheiks can 
scarcely write a letter. The Mcidan, or place of horse exercise, 18 
opposite the dwellings of the chiefs, who are noted for their breed 
of horses, to the rearing and training of which they devote much 
time and pains. So great an attachment do they feel for the 
noble animals that are their constant companions, that rather 
than part with them when reduced to poverty, they will live 

themselves on dry bread and onions.’ They treat them with the 

utmost kindness, seldom using the whip, and ‘never the spur. 

The sports practised in the Meidan by the mounted Druses, in 

danger and dexterity equal those of the tournaments in the days 

of European chivalry and romance. 

The Maronites derive their name from Maron, one of the 
anchorites or hermits of early Christian times. They live at the 
foot of the mountain, and have been called the Lowlanders of 
the Lebanon ; they are less warlike in their habits than the 
Druses. They are employed principally in the cultivation of the 
soil ; and its productions, in the shape of wine and vegetables, 
are disposed of in the markets of Beyrout. The French residents 
engaged in the sulk manufacture also buy the produce of the 
silkworms, which are reared in immense numbers. 

Settlements of the Maronite Christians at the foot of Mount 
Hermon and sixty villages around Damascus have been ravaged 
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‘homeless in that land which once resounded with the fame of 
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with fire and sword. In the latter place alone 5,000 have been 
massacred, and more than twice that number of houseless and 
homeless wretches have been compelled to wander over the 
mountains to seek shelter at Beyrout, whilst women and young 
girls have been sold for a few shillings each as slaves to the 
Turks. The Druses have been éompelled to cease their outrages, 
and tranquillity appears to be restored for atime. Large con- 
tributions for the relief of the sufferers have been made by persons 
of every class and denomination in this and other countries. 
The rich Jews of London and elsewhere have not been behind- 
hand in their liberality; and all bearing the Christian name must 
have felt how strong ave the claims of the bereaved and the 


the miracles of love and ery wrought by our blessed Lord. 

Happy will it be for both Druse and Maronite when they 
shall “learn war no more,” but the teachings of the Gospel of 
peace, and when all may “sit under the vine and fig-tree” of 
their beautiful land, none darifig, none even wishing to make 


them afraid. 


BIRTHDAYS. 
YOUR LIFB?” 


What is our life ? A eh quered path, 
The Christian pilgrim’s road ; 

Which leads him through earth’: fleeting scenes 
To Heavus serene abo ie. 

Our birthdays are the mil 
To mark our omward way, 

And tell us that another stage 


life h i> uWay. 


What is our life? <A-« 
A warfare waced + 

But Christ our Un} tain 
The victor’s palm to win. 
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Our Birthdays gently ask, if we 
Have bound our armour on; 
To follow where our Leader calls, 
Till life's great fight is won ? 


What is our life’? A fragile bark 
Tossed on the stormy wave ; 

But midst each tempest there is One 
Whose gracious word can save. 

Is Christ our Pilot ? birthdays ask ; 
Then fear not, winds may roar, 

But safely shal] our vessel reach 
The peaceful, happy shore. 


What is our life? A building reared ; 
What should that structure be ? 

A temple for our Saviour’s praise, 
From sin’s dark presence free. 

Our Birthdays whisper, Have we built 
On Christ the corner-stone, 

That fabric blest a holy life, 
Sacred to Him alone ” 


What is our life’ Sttould it not be 
A grateful service given, 

To Him whose boundless love unclesed 
For us the gate of Heaven ? 

Our Birthdays ask us, Do we aim 
To Christ our Lord to live, 

And thankful lives, and glowing hearts, 
To our great Master give ? 


Yes, this is life; for nothing less 
Deserves that lofty name; 

Do we, with earnest, steadfast hearts 
Make this our constant aim ? 

We need these Birthdays to inquire 
How we have used our powers; 

To live to Christ, is life alone; 
O, may this life be ours! 


MYRTLE. 
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THE ISRAELITES IN THE PLAIN OF RAHAH-* 
THe capacious plain Rahah, having its widest part in the 


immediate front of Mount HLoreb. the place of assembly of 


the people of Israel while the law was being given by God 
from Sinai. Robinson, in his “Biblical Researches,”’ gives the 
following account of his visit to it: 

‘We came to Sinai with some incredulity, wishing to inves- 


tigate the point whether there was any probable ground, 


beyond monkish tradition, for? fixing upon the present sup- 
posed site. We were led to the conviction that the plain Er 
ahah is the probable spot where the congregation of Israel 
were assembled; and thatthe mountain impending over it 
(the present Horeb), was the scene of the awful phenomena 
in which the law was given; ‘We were surprised, as well as 
vratified, to find here, in thé inmost recesses of these dark 
vrranite cliffs, this fine plain sgread out betore the mountain ; 


and I know not where I haye felt a thrill of stronger emotion 


than when, in first crossing th plain,--the dark precipices of 


Horeb rising in solemn grandepr before us,--we became aware 
of the entire adaptedness ofythe scene to ihe purposes for 


which if Wiis chosen tlic great ae brew le Moses, 


doub SS, during the yours in whi he kept thegtlocks 
of Jethro. had often wandered over these mountains, and was 
well acquainted with their valleys and deep recesses, like the 


Arabs ot the present Lay . At ally rate he knew, and had 
Visit q the spot to which he was to ¢ mdyet his people this 
in the mudst of thee renal circular cranite region ; ik 
out 5 Th the world, amid lone and 


secret holy place, shut 
OF 
Cesoiate 


Lnous region, 


After having been about a Year in this moun 


‘meantime erected, the Israelites, at 


and = took 


the tabernacle being in t 


the command of God, broke wp their encampment, 


© See Engravin 
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their journey.”” The admirable order and arrangement of the 
encampment is set forth in Num., chap. u. The “order of 
march” is not less remarkable. See Numbers x. 14—28 

“ The order observed,” says Kitto, “is not exceeded by any 
of those practices of the Greeks and Romans, in their military 
tactics, which have obtained a much larger measure of admira- 
tion. They marched by sound of trumpet, always in the same 
order, and quartered themselves always in the same situation 
about the tabernacle, which was in the centre of the camp. 
Every division was placed under the command of its own 
prince, and followed its own standard. We observe that, 
the first place, the eastern grand division commenced its 
march, consisting of the tribe of Judah, followed by those of 
Issachar and Zebulun. Then the tabernacle was taken down, 
and the Gershonites and Meraites set forward with it. The 
southern grand sion then commenced their march, consist- 
ing of Reuben, ed by Simeon and Gad; after whom, the 
Kohathites set athe with the sanctwary and sacred uten- 
sils—thus me ing the very centre of the line of march ; and 
on their arrival at the new ec: amp they found that the taber- 


nacie Was set up and properly pre pared LO receive the pre + ious 


charge entrusted to them. After them, the western division 
began its march. composed of Ephraim, followed a Manasseh 
and Benjamin, under their respective chiefs ; and, lastly, the 


rn division moved from the ground, Dan being followed 
hy Asher and Naphtali, bringing up the rear of the whole 
host. Nothing could be better contrived than this order of 


maren, regulated by sound of trumpet, to prevent confusion 
and facihtate the movements of so vast a body. There 18 
thine in the world r sembhng ihis march of the Israelites 
so much as that of the pilgrim caravans which at this day 
: traverse 1 arly the same region in their way 


Mecea, the holy on fh of the Mohammedans. We may quote 

iption given by Pitts as the best that has fallen under 

our notice. It deseribes the return from Mecca to Ualro: 


j 
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‘The first day we set out from Mecea it was without any 
order at all, all hurly-burly; but the next day every one 
laboured to get forward, and in order to do it. there was many 
times much quarreling and fighting. But after every one had 
taken Ins place im the caravan, they orderly and peaceably kept 
the same place till they came’to Grand Cairo. They travel 
four camels in a breast, which are all tiled one after another 
hke asin teams. The whole body is called a caravan, which 
is divided into several coffor® or companies, each of which has 


its name, and consists, it may be, of several thousand cam 
and they move, one atter another. like cdistinet iT ODS. 
At the head of each cottor 1s some great centleman or oflicer. 
who 1s carmed in a thing hke a horse-litter. borne by two 
camels, one before and the other behind. . . . At the 
head of every cotior there goes likewise a sumpter camel, 
which carries his treasure, &e. ‘This camel has two bells, 
about the bigness of our market-bells, hanging on each side, 
the sound of which may be heard a great way of. Some 
other of the camels have bells round about their necks, 
like those which our carmers put about their fore horse’ 
neck: which, together with the servants (who belong 
to the camels, and travel on foot) sineing all meht. make a 
pleasant noise, and the fourney passes away delightfully. 
They say this music makes the camels brisk and hvely. Thus 
they trave! in erood order every day, till they come to Cirand 
Cairo: and were it not for this order, you may gucss W rat 
confusion there would be amojig such a vast multitude. They 
have lights by night (whichis the chief tume of travelling, 
because of the exceeding Meatyof the sun), which are carried 
on the ol high poles to ‘cuirect the (pilgrims) on 
their march. They are someghat like tron stoves, into which 
they put short dry wood, yeh some of the camels were 
loaded with: it is carried in‘great sacks, which have a hole 
near the bottom, where the sefvant takes it out as they see the 


fire needs a recruit. Every: cottor has one of these poles 
a 
2 R 
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belonging to it, some. of which have ten, some twelve of these 
lights on their tops, or more or less; they are likewise different 
in figures as well as in numbers: one perhaps oval way, likea 
gate; another, trianjrular, or like Nor M, &.; so that every 
one knows by them jais respective cottor. They are carried im 
the front, and set up in the place where the caravan is to pitch, 
before that comes up, at some distance from one another, 
They are also carried by day, not lighted; but yet, by the 
figure and number of them, the hagges are directed to what 
cottor they belong; as soldiers are, by their colours, where t 
rendezvous; and without such directions it would be impos 
sible to avoid confusion in a vast number of people.’ Her 
we have a vast body of pilgrims divided into parties, each 
headed by a leader, and under its own standard, and having 
j portable fires to light them and serve as banners by night 
_ The Hebrews in their journeyings agreed in all this, except 
that when they travelled by night they had no need of the 
portable beacons, the pillar of fire furnishing a sufficient light 
to them. The Mohammedan hadj caravan has an object 
any which general attention is directed, and which is regarded with 

‘peculiar reverence, answering, in a humble degree, to the ark 
in the Hebrew host. Each of the great caravans from Damascus 
and from Cairo has its holy camel, carrying on its back the 
mahmal, with presents from the Kaaba at Mecca, and which 
also serves as a sign or a banner to the caravan. The mabmal 
of Damascus is described by Maundrell as ‘a large pavilion 
ae of black silk, pitched upon the back of a very great camel, and 
Est spreading its curtains all round about the beast down to the 
| ground. This camel wants not also his ornaments of large 


« 


; ropes of beads, fish-shells, fox-tails, and other such fantasiit 
aa finery, hanged upon his head, neck, and legs. All this # 
i designed for the Koran, which thus rides in state both to ant 
from Mecca, and is accompanied by a rich new carpet, sel 
; every year by the Grand Seignior for the covering of Mabe 
met’s tomb ; having the old one brought back in return for 
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which is esteemed of an inestimable value after having been 
so long next neighbour to the Prophet’s ‘bones.’ The camel 
and its burden are greatly venerated both during the journey 
and after their return; and the former is, during the remainder 
of its life, exempted from any kind of labour.”’ 

Dr. Wilson, in his “ Lands of the Bible,” gives the following 
account :—*“* On a sudden, when we had deflected a little to the 
left hand, a broad quadrangular plain, but of much greater 
length than breadth, lay before us. It is bounded at its farthest 
extremity by a mountain of surpassing height, grandeur, and 
terror; and this was the very “ mount of God,’ where He 
stood when He descended in fire, and where rested. the cloud 
of His glory, from which He spoke “ all the words of the law.” 
The plain itself was the Wadi,er-Rahah, the “ Valléy of Rest,”’ 
where stood the whole congregation of the sons and daughters 
of Israel when gathered together before the Lord. As of old, 
the everlasting mountains, by which it was bounded on every 
side, were the walls, and the expanse of heaven itself the canopy, 
of this great temple. Entered within its court, so sacred in its 
associations, we felt for a time‘ the curiosity of the traveller lost 
in the reverence and awe of the worshipper. Never before, 
perhaps, were we so strangely affected as in this wondrous 
locality. Our emotions were then incapable of analysis, as they 
are now of description. I trast they were more than excited 
by the contemplation of past realities and enduring solemnities 
—that they were directed Godward by the great Spirit of 
truth Himself. 

“We walked through the valley of Réhsh, cocasionally stop- 
ping to survey the interesting scene around us, but without 
interrupting the progress of the camels. About the middle of 
the W Adi there is a small water-shed, at the head of which, on 
the south-western side, there are several large detached rocks. 
On one of these we rested ‘or a few minutes, viewing with 
indescribable interest the mountain, which on our first entrance 
into this valley had proved the spell of our enchantment. It 

is of deep-red granite. It rifes from the plain almost perpen- 
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dicularly, about 1,500 feet. From the monks it receives the 
name of Jebel Horeb. Jebel Musa, or the \lount of Moses both 
of the monks and Arabs, was not visible. It is not, however, 
it is to be observed, a distinct mountain, but only the highest 
peak of this one, at the part most remote from ‘the valley. As 
we approached Horeb, we saw Jebel Katherin (Catherine), 
its twin-sister, Outpeering it, to the right; but owing to its 
position, which 1s somewhat aside from the valley, by no means 
s0 commanding or imposing.”’ 

To the above descriptions of travellers we append some re- 
marks in an interesting article in the “ Family Treasury :’— 
“ Here, then, we have a natural sanctuary withdrawn into the 
deep recesses of this Jand of silence, walled in by everlasting 
granite, and vaulted hy the clear blue skies, as the spot where 
God came down in glory, and made his covenant with the 
chosen people. Jt hes in the very core of a labyrinth, with 
but one entrance, reached only by confused windings and 
through burning deserts, as if to shut it out from the common 
sight of men. ‘If I.were to makea model of the end of the 
world,’ says Henniker, ‘it would be from the valley of the 
convent of Mount Sinai.’ So is it left in profound seclusion, 
brooding over the mighty secret entrusted to it so long ago. 
How strange to think that somewhere in these wild passes, 
‘beneath the mount,’ amidst scattered stone-heaps, lay or le 
the fragments of the sacred tables graven by the finger of God! 
Down out of the mount still flows the brook on which Moses 
strewed the ashes of the eolden call, Une treads ligritly in 
such a spot; the ‘sound of the trumpet and the voice of 
words,’ to which the mountains trembled. awake an answermg 
echo in the depths of the heart. Paul felt this mysterious 
spiritual power when he came hither from Damascus. (Gal. 
1. 17.) He had prayed in the shadows of this ' Mount Sinai in 
Arabia, which gendereth to bondage.’ And still {rom its fire 
scathed summit the Christian pilgrim looks away beyond 
the ‘multitude of mountains,’ and rests the eye of faith ob 


Calvary.” 


| 

7 


Wen a school-boy, I remember the eagerness with which 


my companions and myself awaited the coming vacation : we 
would count the days, hours, amd even minutes, to the longed- 
for day ; and as the time slip} d away would joytully exclann, 
“So much nearer home!” |'I xemember how we used to stroll 
about the great play-ground, with arms round each other, talking 
of home—no subject was so interesting. My special friend lived 
on the coast of Cornwall, and his father had built him a boat : 
his fishings, excursions, and picpies in anticipation, often formed 
the theme of our converse, Wlulé our hearts swelled and bounded 
with delight, and our eyes brightened, at the thouglits of what 
we should do, see, and enjoys when we should be at home. 
Our excitement increased as the happy day approached ; boys 
bezan to show the money-orderk sent by friends to take them 
home ; others sang peculiar: rhymes about home, commencing In 
this fashion— 
“ This time three weeks where shail I be ’’’ Xc. 

Long would we lay awake at night to talk about the all-absorbing 
subject ; and when the eve of the eventtul day arrive d, could 

How brightly the sun streamed through our | ittice-windows 
on that morning! Long beforp the bell rang, boys were up in 
all directions, merry and restless ; there was no occasion to rouse 


us from drowsy slumbers that snorning— 


No “ voice of the sluggard jvas heard to complain, 


‘You have waked me too sdon—lI must slumber again ;’ 


all were wide awake, and panting to be free. lJlow beautiful 
everything looked that morning! how sweetly the air was 
scented! It seemed to have travelled from our homes to wel- 
come us. My home was far away in the north of England, and 
I had to travel hundreds of miles to get to it, but the fact of 
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being on the way home filled me with joy. Eagerly did I gaze 
from the carriage-window for the first glimpse of the old castle 
which stands in the middle of the old town where was then my 
home ; often did I picture the joyful face of my dear mother, 
as she would come forward smiling through her tears, with open 
arms, to welcome her boy; the bright glances of my little sisters ; 
the delightful home-drive with my loved ones ; the cozy, deli- 
cate home-supper; the d Bicious home-bed ; the pleasant washing 
next morning in my own little room at home ;:and then to enjoy 
these pleasures for six dong summer weeks—what happiness! 
I would wish for wings ito enable me to leave the lazy forty- 


miles-an-hour train far behind, and fly home with my bag on 


my back. Often when really at home things occurred to mar 
my pleasure, but the pqssibility of such things occurring never 
intruded on my bright |visions, aad my dreams of home were 
unclouded by any anticipation of sorrow. 

There were some, however, in our large school who took no 
part in the general exditement and rejoicing; they wandered 
about listlessly ; sometiiies one might be discovered in a corner 
wiping a tear from his sad cheek ; they did not appear eager to 
turn out on that bright July morning ; in the midst of a crowd 
of merry faces they afpeared solitary and full of heaviness. 
Would you inquire the cause of their distress? They are not 
going home—many have no home; no father to give them wel- 
come with the strong embrace of his manly arms—no mother to 
shed tears of joy over them—no little sisters to clap their hands» 
so they were sad—the joy of others served but to increase their 

I have often contrasted this school-boy joy of mine at the 
prospect of going to an earthly home, with the comparative 
coldness and lifelessness with which T regard niy heavenly home, 
and the certain call which must come, sooner or later, to sum- 
mon me thither. Young persons lose a creat deal of strength 
and happiness by neglecting to regard more frequently their 
eternal destiny, and to cultivate a desire and a love for a Home 
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where all is bright, and pure, and peaceful—where sin and 
sorrow never enter. It was by placing before them this Home 
that our Saviour cheered His disciples when he was about to 
suller an agonizing death, and leave them like sheep without a 
shepherd, “In my Father's house are many mansions. I go 
to prepare a place for you.” 

The habit of contemplating our heavenly home, besides en- 
abling us to bear with the ills of life, will tend to purify our 
hearts, and give us a hatred of all that is hateful to our Father 


in heaven. A wandering, disobedient son can have little plea- 
sure in anticipating a return to a God-loving father, a pure- uJ 
minded mother, and a religious home; and if we should be 
forzetful of God, unmindful of the Saviour’s love, we must feel 
that a home in heaven is too holy a place for us. Dut as the 
loving remembrance of loving, pious parents and a happy, house- Me 
hold will, when separated from them, have a purifying influence | 
on our hearts, so will the continued thought of God, who can- 
hoi behold iniquity but with abhorrence—ot Jesus, who died to 
save our souls—lead us to watch and to pray ; to live in obe- 


dience to our heavenly Father's commands—to desire 


‘That heaven, so bright and fair, 
Where all is peace and joy and love. 


My reader, will that heme be your home? ¢ | } 


Iiead with the firm determination to make. use of al! that thou'readest ; 
do not by reading neglect a more immediate or more important duty: do 
L(y of thy reading: do not ren l too 


not read with a view of making a d 
much at a time, and in too quick Siccession; reflect on what thou hast 
read, and join it to what thou already knowest to be true: let thy reading 
be a nourishment of thy heart and soul, moderately erjoyed, and well 
digested by reflection. | 


¥ 
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(An ancient belief among the Greeks and Romans was that great men, 
as Romulus, Castor, Pollux, &c., were after death converted into constella- 


tions. | 
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CONSTELLATIONS. 


Beauteous is that ancient legend, 
Beauteous that belief of old, 

That the good, when hence departed, 
Burn amid yon stars of gold. 


Call it not a dark delusion, 
Fable of a heathen land! 

For ‘tis full of mystic beauty, 
Beauteous, yet sublimely grand ! 


For the righteous dead leave records 
In the firmament of Time, 

Golden stars that burn forever | 
Bidding others upward climb. 


Calmly dwelling in yon heaven, 
Far beyond earth’s ceaseless din : 
They behold spread out beneath them 
Haunts of goodness—realms of sin. 


Let us strive to climb, then, boldly 
To the realms of Paradise ;— 

Let us, then, as suns of glory, 
Shine amid the eternal skies. 


Then we shall behold beneath us 
Dynasties roll swift away,— 

Kingdoms, empires—rising, falling, 
All the creatures of a day. 


Then we shall in light celestial 
All creation contemplate,— 

See how puny is earth's grandeur, 
And behold the truly great. 


Edgbaston, R. P. 
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REFLECTIONS ON A Hanp.—I was sitting, on a very warm and bright 
summer morning, upon a gravestone in a churchyard, It was a flat grave- 
stone, elevated upon four little pillars, and covering the spot where sleeps 
the mortal part of a venerable clergyman who preceded me in my parish, 
and who held the charge of it for sixty years. I had gone down there as 
usual, fora while after breakfast, with a little companion who, in those 
days, was generally with me wherever I went. And while she was walking 
about, attended by a solemn dog, I sat down in the sunshine on the stone, 
gray with lichen and green with moss. I thought of the old gentleman 
who had slept below for fifty years. I wondered if he had sometimes come 
to the churchyard after breakfast before he began his task of sermon- 
writing. I reflected how his heart, mouldered into dust, was now so free 
from all the little heats and worries which will find their way into even the 
quietest life in this world. And sitting there, I put down my right hagd 
upon the-mossy stone. The contrast of the hand upon the green surface 
caught the eye of my companion, who was not four years old. She came 
slowly up, and laid down her own hand beside mine on the mossy expanse. 
And after looking at it in various ways for several minutes, and contrasting 
her own little hand with the weary one which is now writing this page, 
she asked thoughtfully and doubtfully, “ Was your hand ever a little hand 
like mine?” “ Yes,’ I said, as I spread it out on the stone, and looked at 
it; ‘‘ it seems a very short time since that was a little hand like yours. 
[t was a fat little hand; not the least like those thin fingers and mahy 
wrinklesnow. When it grew rather bigger, the fingers had generally-various 
deep cuts, got in making and rigging ships; those were the days. when 
I intended to be a sailor. It gradually grew bigger, as all little hands will 
do, if spared in this world. And now it has done a great many things. It 
has smoothed the heads of many children, and the noses of various horses.” 
It has travelled, I thought to myself, along thousands of written paces. It 
has paid away money, and occasionally received it. In many things that 
hand has fallen short, I thought; yet several things which that hand found 
to do, it did with its might. So here, | thought, were three hands not far 
apart. There was the little hand of infancy ; four daisies were lying near 
it on the gravestone where it was laid down to compare with mine. Then 
the rather skinny and not very small hamid, which is now doing the work of 
life. And a couple of yards beneath, there was another hand, whose work 
Was over. It was a hand which had written many sermons preached in 
that plain church ; which had turned over the leaves of the large pulpit- 
Bible (very old and shabby) which I turned over now: which had often 
opened the door of the house where now I live, And when [ got up from 
the gravestone, and was walking quietly homeward, many thoughts came 
into my mind concerning growing old.—Fraser's Magazine. 
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A Great Worx.—Whilst in labours abundant for his students and his 
people, Doddridge was secretly engaged on a task which he intended for the 
church at large. Ever since his first initiation into the Bible story, as he 
studied the Dutch tiles on his mother’s knee, that book had been the nucleus 
round which all his vast reading and information revolved and arranged 
itself; and he early formed the purpose of doing something effectual 
for its illustration. Klement by element, the plan of the “ Family 
Expositor” evolves, and he set to work on a New Testament commentary, 
which should at once instruct the uninformed, edify the devout, and 
facilitate the studies of the learned’ Happy is the man who has a magnum 
opus on hand! Be it an “‘ Excursién” poem, or a Southey’s “ Portugal,” or 
a Neandrine “Church History, ’—to the fond projector, there is no end of 
congenial occupation, and, provided he never completes it, there will be no 
break in the blissful illusion. Whenever he walks abroad, he picks up some 
dainty herb for his growthful Pegasus, or, we should rather say, some new 
bricks for his posthumous pyramid, and is constantly flattered by perceiving 
that his book is the very desideratum for which the world is unwittingly 
waiting. It is delightful to us to think of all the joys with which for 
twenty years that “ Expositor” filled the clear mind of Dr. Doddridge ; how 
one felicitous rendering was suggested after another ; how a bright solution 
of a textual difficulty would rouse him an hour before his usual, and set 
the study fire a-blazing at four o'clock of a winter's morning; and] then 
how beautiful the first quarto looked as it arrived with its laid sheets and 
snowy margins.—Dr,. J/. Hamilton. 


A Hixt to Sieurserrs.—Mr. Cole, who superintends the South 
Kensington Museum, made a curious statement in the course of his evi- 
dence recently before the British Museum Committee. “ We find,” he said, 
“that the mere exhibition of pictures to great multitudes exposes them to 
accidents which would hardly be dreamed of. The public sneeze upon the 
pictures, and the saliva runs down and positively eats away the surface of 
them. One of the most valuable of Mr. Mulready’s pictures was covered 
with the coughings and sneezings of the public looking close at the picture, 
and laughing in the presence of it. We have great difficulty in preventing 
them expressing the emotions they feel in looking at a picture, and they will 
touch it; they say, ‘ Look at that expression ;’’ and the consequence is that 
they scrape off a little bit of the pigment. We have come tothe conc)usion 
that pictures within reach must be put under glass. We have already the 
experience that glass keeps pictures much cleaner. We all know that the ugh 
the public is gradually becoming very well behaved, and is well be! haved, 


still they very much like to touch things. We had a little bit of sculpture, 
Mother and aby, and the baby excited the interest of all the mothers that 
came to the Museum ; they were always me: Asur ing their babies by the side 
of it, and touching it, till it became quite grubby. It happened tob e only 
acast, but precautions must be taken fo prevent things being damag red,” 
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MANUALS FOR SUNDAY} SCHOOL TEACHERS. 


In foolscap Svo., cloth, 2s., extra, gilt edges, 2s, 6:1., 


THE GOOD STEWARD. 


A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. A Prize Essay, 


By THULIA SUSANNAH HENDERSON. 


I. The Teacher's lersonal Characteristics.—DParct IT. The 


Teacher's Official Qualifications,—Part III. The Teacher's Actual Labours.—Part LV. 

The Teacher's Relative Duties—Part The Teacher's Future Account, 

“These parts are all admirably filled un, aud the teachings are strikingly i!l strated by 
exatpples. No Sunday school teacher ought to be without this mannal, and young preachers, 
and those lay preachers who have but little time for study, will find in it many valuable helps 
and Wesleyan Times,” 

‘The essay before us, by the danghterand biographer of the late Dr. Henderson, is, we are 
able to testify, an admirable volume, worthy alike of the Sunday School Union and of the lady 
whose name it bears. We could not wish for a better book to ‘p tinto the hands of a 
young teacher on appointment to aclass.”—“*The Freeman.” 

‘*\ vouns and inexperienced teacher may wisely take this book 
to his class, but to his stady.”—*‘* Teacher's Treasury.” 

The important subject is comprehe ively and judicionsly treated. Methoc ist Now 
Connexion iwrazine. 

“Tt will prove a valuable contribution to oor Sunday echool literature. Its prineipl sare 
admirable, and just such as are needed to make an efficient teacher. It would be well if a 
copy were circulated in each of-our schoois ; better still if the teachers would read it toye- 
ther, to discuss and develope its lessons.”’——* Baptist Magazine.” 
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A New and Improved Edition. I8mo. Price Is, 6d., cloth. 


THE INFANT CLASS IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Being the Essay to which the First Prize was awarded by the Committee of the Sun lay 
School Union. 


Ry Reep, F.S.A. 


**We can say of this what we are cautious to say of any book, that it is decidedly the 
best on its subject.”"—*‘* Christian Spectator.” 

“The best book we have met with on Infant Classes.”—‘t Methodist New Connexion 
Magazine." 

“A book full of thoughts that parents and teachers would do well to. study.”"— 
Mothers’ Friend.” 

“Vr Reed has earned the enw of all who are concerned for the extension and 
ficlens vy of Sabbath s hool instruction,’ ‘The Laducator 

‘We hope it will be extensively by by the mothers of young children Mothers 
Marazine.” 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


A Prize Essay. By Lovisa Davips. 


Pant I.—A General View of Sunday Schools as an Agency of the Church, adapted for 
the Improvement of the Young art Ii On the Formation and Management of 
Sunday Schoolsa— Part IL On the Conduct of Classes, and Directions to Junior 
Teach OTs. 


“Throughout we find the marks of a vigorous, independent, and well-bala 1 mind ; 


just such at mi as quaiihes tor the work of improving and ncjiusting systein 80 
extensive.” —** Scottish Sabbath School Teachers’ Magarin 

“Mires Davids has made a noble contribution to the Sunday school cause, for whi he 
retteritvy will rewere her mem ry, and place her among th pihilan Sor pel 


Evan clical Magazine,” 
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IMPROVED 
CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK with the CONTINUATION; con- 


taining 483 Tunes, and 37 Chants, with suitable words, arranged for the Organ and 
Pianoforte, and for Four Voices, by T. Crank and J.1. Conpix. Large Type, imperial 
8vo., cloth 12s. ; half-bound, calf, 13s. 


THE UNION TUNE BOOK with the CONTINUATION ; con- 


taining 483 Tunes, and 37 Chants, without Words. Oblong demy Svo.,, cloth, 6s., half 
bound, 7s. 


POCKET EDITION with the CONTINUATION. Four Voices, 
cloth 4s, ; half-bound 4s, Gd. Treble and Bass, cloth, 2s. 6d. ; half-bound, 3s.; Treble 
art only, cloth, ls. 4d. 


CONTINUATION of the UNION TUNE BOOK, containing 112 
Tanes, arranged for Four Voices... By J. I, Constr, ‘To which is added a selection of 37 
Chants. Large Type, imperial 8vo., sewed, 3s. ; cloth, 4s. ; oblong Svo., sewed, 1s, 6d, ; 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 


POCKET EDITIONS of the CONTINUATION. Four Voices, 
sewed 10d. ; cloth, Is, 4d. Treb’e and Bass, sewed, 6d, ; cloth, 10d. Treble Part only, 
sewed, ad. 


INSTRUCTION IN VOCAL MUSIC, adapted as an introduction to 


‘Tus Union Tune Boox,” with numerous Exercises, Musical Tables, &c. Limp cloth, 
price Rd, 


THE UNION HARMONIST, large type, 4to.; a Selection of Sacred 
Mis! nsisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, &c., with the Words; 
shitable ior use in Sunday Sc! ools, Congregations, and Musical Societies. Arranged for 
the Organ and Pianoforte, by Taomas CLaRk, Cloth, 10s. ; neatly half-bound calf, lls. 


POCKET EDITION of the UNION HARMONIST; a Selection 
of Sacred Music, consisting of Original and Standard Pieces, Anthems, &c. Arranged by 
THomas CLARK. Cloth, 2s, 6d. ; half-bound, 3s, 


THIRTY-SEVEN CHANTS; arranged for Four Voices. By J. 1. 


Cousin. Stitched, price 2d. ; cloth, 6d. Treble and Bass, 2d. Treble Part only, Id. 


PSALMS and OTHER PORTIONS of SCRIPTURE, arranged for. 


Chanting, with Hints on Chanting. Price 4d., stitched ; cloth 6d. 


CHANTS and PSALMS, as above, Music and Words, complete, 
cioth, price Sil. 


THE JUVENILE HARMONIST; being a Collection of 148 Tunes 


and Pieces for Children, Arranged for two Trebles aud a Bass, by Taomas CLARE. 
Cloth, 2s.; half-bound, 2s. 6d 


SELECT MUSIC FOR THE YOUNG; containing 55 Pieces, Musie 


and Words, neatly bound in cloth, price ls. Also in 8 Parts, at 1d. each. 


MUSIC FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 12 Pieces of Music (Treble Part 


Orla’ with the Words, Price ld. 
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Published Monthly, crown 8vo., price One Penny, 


THE BIBLICAL TREASURY. ff 


— 


Mven has been dene f in the Jast few years to aid teachers in the work of 
Seriptur al instruction, by means of Commentaries, Notes, Maps, Manuals, 
and helps of various kinds, These, to a large extent, have been chiefly of 
an expository character, with little aim at illustration, and supplying but 
few helps to pictorial teaching. Their p wumary objects have been to assist 
teachers to an understanding of the’truth, and the means by which it may 
he communieated to the children ; nor with an ever-changing agency can j 
we lose sight of these aims. The Committee of the Sunday School Union, | 
however, feel that they shall be aiding their fellow-labourers still further 
by the publication of a Serial devoted to the varied forms of Biblical 
illustration. 
‘ieuce and literature alike do homage to revelation, } 
towalk amid the varied fields of inquiry to find atone seat tered | 
around us on every hand. Most Sunday School Teachers have met with | 
some facts and incidents with which they were much ra ~ased at the time; . 
bnt in many eases all recollection has been lost of the source from whence | 
derived. It is one thing, however, to know that exhaustless 


and we have only 


thevy were 


supplies exist, and another thing to have those supplies available for use, 
Ilen will be the aim of the proposed work to glean from the various ) 
urces opening around us such information as may tend in any way to . 
illustrate or elucidate the Seriptures by reference to Oriental Customs, 
Natural History, Topography, Historical Facts, Missionary Incidents, a 
[dolatrous Usages, Anecdotes, and Biblical Criticism. ' 
Sunday Se hool ‘Teachers, Ma ike this work your own ; study ac contents ; of 
er ite it freely; and enrich its pages either by the results of your 
| or the incidents of your expetience. 
CONTENTS ror OctoseR, 1560, 
Alinost Sundown Heart, Change of Procrastination 
Avarice Punished lieart, a New Red Sea, The Passage of . 
rar and the Myrtle Heart Right with God the 
(‘hange for orse Hloney, Wild ‘Salt, the Kine s 
(‘nrist's Compassion Indian Chief, An Sowing ‘ares 
Christian. The Name of Lost Captain, The Students Reconciled, 
tousness Marking the Lamb The 
L nd the Cow Boy | Miserly Wickedness Thorn and Fir 
Banker, The Myrtle, The True Religion . 
Girl and the Portrait | Nebuchadnezzar’s In-/ Walter Raleigh 
Omniscience | sanity Water, Drawers of 
licart, Change of, Seen| One Thing Needed Young Ruler, Character 
in its Pompeian Priest, A of. the 
Texts 
rodus xiv. 22 Psalm Ixxiv. 15 Matthew xiii. 25 
bxodus xx. 17 Psalm cxxxix. 2, 3 | Matthew xix. bo | 
XXXII, Ov Proverbs xv. 1¥ | Luke xvill. 22 
1. 10 Proverbs xxiv, 31 | John in.8 | 
isainh lv. 13 | Acts x1. 26 
>3 Ezekiel iii. 19 | Acts xxvi. 28 } 
v. 26 Ezekiel xi. 19 | Ephes. iv. 26 | 
‘iv. 14 Ezekiel xx. 37 | Hebrews xi. 29 
| h viii, 15 Daniel iv. 33 | James 1. 22 
10 Zech. i. 8S—11 Peter iv. 16 
17 | Matt. ix. 36 1 John iil. 17 
Psalm lit. 7 
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UNION, 


56 Old Bailey, 


London, 


SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, E.C. 


THE 


BIBLICAL LITERATURE: 


Being a Repository of Information on 


Geographical, Historical, Biographical, Scientific, Archeological, and Literary 


Subjects, i in relation to the Sacred Scriptures. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED witm ENGRAVINGS AND Maps. 


In Numbers, price Tworence; or in Volumes, cloth, Two Suriuirnes each. 


NEW CHR NOLOGCAL ARRANGE ENT. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME I, 


No, No. 
6. The Deluge; its Extent. 4. The Plagues of Egypt; Life of Moses. 
o2. The Patriarch of Uz. 17. Forty Years in the Wilderness, Pt. 1. 
2. Israel and the Pyramids. 19. Forty Years in the Wilderness. It. IT. 
7. The Exode; or, Israel. 21. Forty Years in the Wilderness, Ft. III. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME II. 


26. The Spies; or, the Land of Promisc. 43. Solomon; or, the Augustan Age of 
30. The Conquest of Canaan. Hebrew paetory. 

“6. Israel under the Judges. oa The Temple of Solomon. 

39. Saul, his Life and Times. . The Decline of the Hebrew Monarchy. 


The Life and Times of David. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME III. 


48. The Fall of the Hebrew Monarchy. 11. The Lost Tribes of Israel. 

23. Solomon's Temple; its Destruction. 33. Nehemiah and his Times. 
1. The Story of Ancient Nineveh. 88. Jewish Story, from Malachi to the 
5. The Captivity and its Mementoes. Maccabees. 


, Petra: or, the Rock Cj ity. Si. Alexandria, j in Relation to the Jows and 
. Massada and its Trazedy. Early Christianity. 
. The Roman rs rocurators, and the Fall | 46. Science of the Ancients. 
of Jerusalicm | 35. The Commerce of the Ancients. 
. Seenes in th C atacoms. | 18. The Climatolocy of Sacred Lance. 


°9. The Maccabcau Chieftains. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME IV. 


. The Herodian Dynasty; or, Palestine | 16. Jerusalem and its Festivals. Part Il. 
under the Rule of He rod the Great | 22. Jewish Sects. 
and his Sons. 25. The Essencs ; or, the Jewish Monastics 

. The Temple of Herod, with a View of of the Desert. 

Jerusalem. 9. The Lake of Galilee, and its Cities. 

. Jerusalem and its Festivals. Part [. 3. The Dead Sea and its Explorers. 


— ~ 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VY, 


. The Early Companions of the Saviour. | 41. Corinth, and the Minor Citics of the 
. Paul, the Apostle. Part I. New Testament Ace. 

. Paul, the Apostle. Part JT. 44. Antioch, in Ticathen and Christan 
. Paul, the Apostle, Part III. Times, with a I’lan of the City. 


. Athens’ What Paul Saw and Whom he | 37. Ephesus and the Gospel; with an En- 


Met when he Visited that City. vraving of the Temple of Diana. 


CONTENTS OF VOLUME VI. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 56 OLD BAILEY, EC. 
In Parts, price One Penny each, 


SELECT MUSIC 


FOR THE YOUNG. 


Contents of Part 1. 
God is there—I’ll away to the Sabbath School—Just as I am—Saviour 
and Lord of all—Nearer to Thee —Glad on the Mountains—The Reign of 


Christ. 
Contents of Part 2. 


Sabbath—From the Cross uplifted high—Child of Sin and Sorrow— 
Passion Hymn—Time is like a River—All things Earnest—Sabbath School 
Hymn—Thy Will be Done. 

Contents of Part 3. 

Lord of Mercy and of Might—Saviour, Hear us—Sunday School Festive 
Song—Never Part Again—We bring no Glittering Treasures—Acquaint 
Thyself Quickly —Winter’s Days are Past. 

Contents of Part 4. 


Star of Peace—The River—My Saviour, be Thou near me—Joyfully, 
Joyfully—To Him who Changeth Never—Beautiful Zion—The Lord is my 


Shepherd. 
Contents of Part 5. 


Christ the River of Life—Hasten, Lord, the Glorious Time—Childhood’s 
Years—Thanksgiving Hymn—The Better Land—The World their Fancied 


Pearl may Crave. 
Contents of Part 6. 


Come Away—O Happy Land—Anniyersary Hymn—Hark! the Deep- 
toned Bell is Calling—Day of Rest—Heavenly Home—Evening Hymn— 


The Shining Shore. 
Contents of Part 7. 
Christmas Pieces. 
Glory to God—A Christmas Carol—Christmas Song—Songs of Praise— 
Old Humphrey’s Christmas Carol—Worcestershire Christmas Carol. 
Contents of Part 8. 
Come and Sing—O Thou who art ever the same—The Bible! The Bible ! 
—There’s not a Tint— Hark! Ten Thousand Harps and Voices— 
Lead, Kindly Light. 


The above 8 Parts complete, and neatly bound in cloth, 


Contents of Part 9. 
Sunrise—God of Earth—Suffer us to come to Thee—Lidbrook—Kind 
Words can never Die—Go when the Morning Shineth—Look to Jesus— 


God is Love. 
Contents of Part 10. 


Star of Heaven—Days of Summer’s Glory—Hark! all Nature Sings — 
Come unto Me—Autumn Song—Unity—Parting Hymn—Saviour, Breathe 
an Evening Blessing. 
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In foolscap 8vo, clpth, 1s., gilt edges, Is. 6d., 
BRANCHES RUNNING OVER THE WALL; or, Incidents Illus- 
trative of the Collateral Benefits of Sunday School Operations. By R, 
CRANFIELD. 


In foolseap Svo, cloth, 1s. 6d., gilt edges, 2s., 
GEOGRAPHY OF PALESTINE, HISTORICAL AND DESCRIP- 
TIVE. With Illustrations. by Josgepn A. MrENn, of the Sunday 
School Union. 


In foolscap Svo, illustrated, cloth, 1s. 6d., gilt edges, 2s., 
BIBLE MONTHS ; or, the Seasons in Palestine, as Illustrative of 
Scripture. By W. H. Grosgr, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union. 


Author of Illustrative Teaching,” &c. 
Price Twopence, 


THE TEACHER ; His Books, and How to Read Them. By W. HL 
Grosrr, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union: Author of “ Illustrative 
Teaching,’’ 


Second Edition, enlarged, in cloth, 6d., 
ILLUSTRATIVE TEACHING; or, Practical Hints to Sunday 
Schoql, Teachers on the Collection and Use of Illustrations. By W. H. 
GiRoser, F.G.S., of the Sunday School Union. 


Second Edition, price Threepence, 

PICTORIAL TEACHING, and BIBLE ILLUSTRATION. A Lee- 
ture by F, J. Hanriey, one of the Secretaries of the Sunday School 
Union, and published by request of the East London Auxiliary Sunday 
School Committec. 

Price Fourpence, 

LEAVES FROM A SABBATH SCHOOL TEACHER'S NOTE 

BOOK. By Roperr Frame. 


Price Four Shillings per Hundred, 
THE ADVANTAGES OF LOCAL UNIONS; and How to Esta 
blish and Sustain Them. By W. H. Warson, Senior Secretary of the 
Sunday School Union. 


A New and Improved Edition, in cloth, 1s. 6d., 
THE INFANT CLASS IN. THE SUNDAY SCHOOL ; Being the 
Essay to which the First Prize was awarded by the Committee of the 
Sunday School Union. By -Cuartes Reep, F.S.A. 


In foolscap Svo., cloth, 2s., extra gilt edges, 2s. 6d., 

THE GOOD STEWARD. A Manual for Sunday School Teachers. 
A Prize Essay. By Susannan HeEnperson. Contents:— 
Introduction. PArr I.—The Teacher's Personal Characteristics. PAR? 
I1.—The Teacher's Official Qualifications. Parr Teacher§ 
Actual Labours. Parr 1V.—The Teacher’s Relative Duties. Part Y 
The Teacher's Future Account. 
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NOTICES TO VOR RESPONDENTS. 


Recrtvev.—A. M.—C. R. — KE. P.— A. H. L. — Thekla,— 
R. G. C.—Lillia.—J. A. Meen.—A. and F.—W. Culverwell. 


A. H. L.—Not in time for this number. You would sce that we made 
some alteration in your last piece. 


Books Recrivep.—Family Treasury, July to September.—Look and Live. 
-——Agnes Lowther.— Life in Israel.—The Journey of Life. — Mary 
Bunyan.— Report of Conference at Bristol.— Select Psalmody.—The 
Compressed Air-bath.—Similitudes and Substances.—l’ucitives of the 
Cevennes. 


All Communications, Books for Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the Yourn’s Maaazine, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Now Ready, 
SELECT PSALMODY, 209 TUNES anp 37 CHANTS, for Public 
and Family Worship, ‘with syitable words, arranged for the Organ 


and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices. Large Type, wee 8vo., cloth, 
78.; half-bound, calf, 8s. 


PRESENTS FOR SENIOR SCHOLARS. 
GIRLS AND THEIR MISSION ; or, Letters to my Bible Class. 
Price Twopence. 
BOYS AND THEIR MISSION : Letters to the Boys of England. 


Price Twopence. 
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First of the kind Manufac- 
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ALEXAN DRIA.* 


LET us imagine ourselves embarked in one of the fine old corn 


ships of the first century, on our way from the Great City on the 
banks of the Tiber to its rival on the banks of the Nile. Thither 
our vessel is bound to fetch a cargo of the staff of life for the 
multitudes that form the capital of the Cesars. On and on we 
sail over the blue waters of the Mediterranean ; and now that 
the sun has gone down, and the night is getting dark, and thick 
clouds are drifting over the star-speckled sky, and only through 
rents in the black curtain ean glimpses of their flickering radiance 
be caught ; as we stand by the prow of our cumbrous bark, 
while the sighs of the wind amidst her rigging, and the dash of 
the waters against her wWell-timbered sides, and the splash of the 


long oars of her merry rowers, make melancholy music—how. 


welcome is yonder flame-sign on the summit of the Pharos, 
telling us that there lies Alexandria, where our voyage ends ! 
And now it is a bright ruddy morning, and we are within the 
harbour. The passage into it is narrow and difficult, for the 
coast is full of rocks, and they lie under water ; but, thanks to 
our Egyptian pilot, we escaped all peril. And a fine harbour is 
this of Eunostus, though not so large as the one on the other 


side of that long causeway, which runs from the Island of the — 


Pharos, and by a bridge connects itself with the city on the 
mainland. See how ships of various size and build, and boats 
that skim about like water-birds, are covering the whole basin 
with life; while, every now and then, vessels glide under the 
great bridge into the other harbour, or come issuing from it by 
the same way to minglé with the crowd of shipping through 
which we push our course to the quay of Cibotus. 

But before we enter the city, let us visit the lighthouse. We 
are just under it—a large square structure of white marble, on 
the top of which fires:are kept ever burning. It cost 800 
talents The architect was Sostratus, of Cnidus, a clever 


* From “ Library of Biblical Literature.”’ 
T If Attic, £1 andrian, twice as much. 
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builder, as you see from his workmanship (which a sun-burnt 
old mariner informs us is called the wonder of the world), and a 
clever historian, too, of his own acts, as that same old man goes 
on to show. For look here—this inscription is cut in the solid 
marble : “Sostratus, the Cnidian, the son of Dexiphanes, to the 
Saviour Gods—for the sailor's benefit.” “ Now, you must 
know,” says our ancient weather-beaten friend, “that this 
Pharos was built by command of one of our great kings, Ptolemy 
Soter, and he ordered that his name should be engraved on the 
lighthouse. The architect obeyed the command ; but, first of 
all, he cut his own name in the solid marble, as you see it, and 
then covered it over with clay, on which he wrote what the king 
required. The clay long since was worn off, and now you find 
the memorial in honour of the builder, instead of that in honour 
of the king.” Pondering the moral wrapped up in that little 
story, we walk along the Heptastadium—for so the causeway of 
seven furlongs length is called—and enter the city. 

What a city it is! Here is a long broad street, running from 
north to south, connecting one end of this Egyptian metropolis 
with another. It is lined with buildings, many of magnificent 
architecture. Greek and Roman taste predominate, not without 
signs of Egyptian massiveness, with its strange and curious 
details. People of different races are passing up and down this 
spacious thoroughfare. Greeks, Romans, Egyptians, Jews, these 
form the population of the city ; but besides these, are men 
from many lands, east and west, drawn hither by many attrac- 
tions, especially the gainfulness of Alexandrian commerce. The 
trade of Arabia and India comes up by the Red Sea, and then its 
treasures are shipped off to the ports of the Mediterranean. We 
and large establish- 
ments for making paper out of papyrus. The people are as busy 
as bees, but by no means so peacable, for the most trifling matter 
will create a disturbance in Alexandria. A scarcity of meat oF 
vegetables is indeed a serious matter, but the killing of a cat and 
a quarrel between. a soldier and a citizen about a pair of shoes 
surely require to be somewhat magnified by the Unagination 


have here glass-houses, linen manufactories 
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before such things can cause much excitement ; yet, owing to 
nothing more in the first instance than matters of this kind has 
Alexandria been thrown into a perfect furor. 

Walking along the street, we come to a temple of exceeding 
grandeur. It is entered by a flight of a hundred steps, and 
forms a huge quadrangle lined by arcades. In the middle is the 
shrine of the god Serapis, with his coiled serpent, an emblem of 
eternity. This image is esteemed by the heathen the treasure of 
the city. Hear the story of its introduction to Alexandria, 
Once on a time, when Ptolemy the First was fortifying this city 
with walls, and adorning it with temples, a young man of 
matchless beauty appeared in a dream, and told the king to go 
to Pontus, and fetch thence a statue, which should be the 
palladium of the empire, and then the young man vanished in a 
blaze of fire. The statue was of himself, and he was Serapis. ‘. 
Ptolemy at first did not obey, for he had other things to think | 
of ; but a repetition of the dream, accompanied by threatenings 


of evil if he did not attend to it, induced him to send. and “4 
search after the image in Pentus. When it was found at Sinope, 
it was no easy thing to secure it, for the inhabitants were indis- 4 
posed to part with what they counted so precious. But the god 
came to the help of Ptolemy ; for appearing tg the king of 
Pontus, he warned him of mischief if he did: not comply. 7 
Whereupon, he assembled his people, and urged them to allow 
the idol to be removed, but without effect, for they surrounded " 
their temple with a determination to resist all attempts to | 
deprive them of their god.. The god himself, says the legend, 

now proceeded to act on his own behalf, and walked off alone 
from the temple of Sinope to the ship of the Alexandrian am- # 
bassadors, in which he was conveyed safely to the city of the 
Ptolemies. The less wonderful version is, that the people, " 
_ reduced by famine, were glad to sell their image for a supply of + 
Lvyptian corn. This statue ol Serapis, placed in the temple, 
gives it the name of Serapion. It surpasses in beauty and 
magnificence all the structures in the world, save the Capitol of 
Rome. 
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ALEXANDRIA. 


Within the precincts of the temple is an immense library, 
founded by Ptolemy Soter, a patron of learning, who was anxious 
that Alexandria should be famous for its literature as well as its 
commerce. He Jeft 100,000 volumes here at his death ; they 
have since grown to near three times the number ; and well may 
the library have become so large, when it is remembered that the 
Way of increasing it has been as follows. All the books brought 
by Greeks or other foreigners into Egypt were seized and sent to 
be transcribed, the originals being appropriated to the library, _ 
and the transcripts being sent to the persons from whom the 
originals had been taken. Ptolemy Euergetes borrowed Sophocles, 
Kuripides, and Aischylys of the Athenians, had them copied, 
kept the originals, and sent back the copies, with fifteen talents 
for the exchange—equivalent to £3,000. Cleopatra, we arm 
told, has deposited here the Pergamean library, which Mark 
Antony presented to her. But looking at the volumes in general 
of which this library is composed, you find some very thin apd 

| now let us leave the temple, and go down the hundred 
steps, und walk eastward through the main street, which cuts at 
night.angles that we have just traversed. We pass the Gymna- 
sium, with its 600 feet of porticoes, and at length reach the 
palaces .of the Ptolemies. Here was the original library of 
Alexandria, the mother of which that at the Serapion is the 
daughter. . The increase of books here caused the establishment 
of the new collection there. It was called the Library of the 
Bruchion, the name of the palace, but it is not now in existence, 
- having been destroyed during the wars of Julius Caesar. But 

though the palace has lost its library, it retains its museum, 
worthy of being ranked with the Serapion. It, too, was founded 
by Ptolemy Soter, and a rare institution it is—the residence of 

@diterary: society, including translators, critics, commentators, 

poets, historians, geometricians, and philosophers. Learned men — 
fom all parts:come hither to consult or dispute, to learn or t 

teach; and attired in cloaks, the badges of wisdom, you 80® 
them grouped under the shady porticoes, discussing theories, old 
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and new, losing themselves in the mazes of dialectics, or sur- 
rounding themselves with gorgeous clouds of mysticism. Natural 
science is not neglected. Walk into the Observatory. Yonder 
is the school of anatomy, while hard by is a menagerie. And 
here, also, is the cemetery of the Ptolemies, whither was drawn 
in a car of gold, by eighty-four mules, the body of Alexander 
_ the Great. In this same cemetery it still lies in its transparent 
sarcophagus. 

But we must close this brief ramble in old Alexandria, just 
observing the curious contrivance for suppiying it with water. 
An artificial canal from the Nile is connected with vaults which 
undermine the city. Once a-year, when the river is at its 
height, the sluices are opened, and the vaults are filled. In each 
house is a well, bored down into one of the vaults, and thence, by 

buckets, an ample supply of water is obtained, 
The city takes its mame from Alexander, by whom it was 
founded. He had dreams of commerce as well as of conquest. 
He aimed at perpetuating the strength of his empire by trade as “ 
well as arms, and hence he planned this famous Egyptian capital. 
His empite has crumbled' fo pieces, but his commercial city 
endures.’ The plan suggested itself to him on his visiting the 
spot after the taking of Gaza. He sketched the outline—marked 
where the streets should run—fixed the number and sites of the 
temples—the whole, according to am ancient tradition, being 
suggested in a dream. The form of the city, in his eyo, resem- 
bled a soldier’s coat. Taking the hint of a humble workman, 
the Conqueror of the World had meal sifted in lines to show the 
boundaries of the place—the circuit of the walls. When the 
scheme had thus been. mapped out, birds came, says a legend, 
and picked up the meal and flew away ; the soothsayers inter- 
preting this to Alexander as an omen for ill, when Aristander 
explained the meaning to be no other than that the city there to 
rise should feed and send forth colonies just like those birds, 
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THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF A BUNCH OF 
| GRAPES. 


Have you ever been in the country of grapes ? What! never 
been in the rich vineyards of the south, and seen the clusters 
suspended from the thin and tender stem! Then you have yet 
to get a treat, if Providence will favour you some time to 
come. You must leave the bricks and stone of the city, the 
workshop of the manufacturer, the books of the counting-house, 
and spend, if possible, a little time in the autumn of the year 
along the Banks of the Rhone, the shores of the Mediterranean 
and Bass Pyrenees, to learn the value of a bunch of grapes. 
None of the vines are higher than the breast of a man, nor 80 
broad as gooseberry bushes, and each has only three or four stalks 


of four feet length, strengthened and supported by a stake driven 


into the ground. Two thousand to ten thousand of these vines 


- form a vineyard. The husbandman is mostly at work among 


them, sometimes cleaning the roots, sometimes pruning the stems, 
and not unfrequently cutting away the superfluous bunches to 
strengthen the few favoured ones that remain; a few weeks 
of southern sun will make them the delicious clusters for which 
the writer's mouth waters whenever the thought returns. Skins 
of wine, as large as marbles, with the bloom still upon them! 
“Don't make yourself ill,” said a gentleman, “by eating too 
many.’ “ But they are not the sort to make you ill; take as 
many as you please,” says the vine-dresser, when you ask him t 
sell yousome. Ask the peasant the value of a bunch. Three or 
four sous, if it weighs a kilogramme; or, in English, 1}d. to 2d., if 
it weighs 2}1b. ; but the chief value of grapes to him is that they 
are breakfast, dinner, and tea to his children. A bunch of grapes 
and a piece of bread is the breakfast of nearly every peasant of 
the district, grown on the vines that his own hands have planted 
in the plot of ground he calls his own ; he sets his family down 
to a dish, and they rise from their meal with the satisfaction 
that a simple gratitude only can give. The writer never enjoyed 
a meal more than when fraternizing with a peasant over his dish » 
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of grapes. — But the husbandman has dusted the diseased bunches 
with brimstone, and cut and tended his crop, when he calculates 
what the united bunches will yield him. The sticks are all 
drawn, the vines are all cut down, and carted carefully to the 
wine-house, where the bunches are gathered into a vat, in which 
a man stands to crush them as they are thrown to him. In this 
state they remain until spontaneous fermentation changes the 
juice into wine, which, strained from the skins, is vatted off. The 
commercial value of it depends on the quality, but the whole 
value of the grapes is not ascertained yet, for the leaves when dry 
are used for cattle to sleep on, covering for out-houses, manure 
for the cround, and a variety of useful purposes that the inge- 
nuity of the people will apply to the amusement of the stranger. 
The dry stalks form the staple fire-wood for all small purposes. 
The ‘skins and stones, pressed into cakes, are sold to verdigris 
manufacturers to lay on the plates of copper, until the peculiar 
acid they contain converts the plates into that beautiful green so 
useful to the colour manufagturers of this country. The wine 
drawn from the vats, the next article of value that the owner 
secks, is found encrusted in the form of a coating on every part 
of the vessel where the new-inade wine has touched. It is argol, 
white or red, according to the colour of the skin of the grape 
from which the wine is made, He carefully scrapes every particle 
of this from the vat, and having dried it, readily finds a cus- 
tomer, who submits it to a process of re-crystallization and 
refining, until it becomes brown tartar, grey tartar,, white tartar, 
and finally cream of tartar. It is imported into England in 
casks of 10 ewt. each, and is used in summer drinks, and for the 
manufacture of tartaric acid, one of the ingredients of soda 
inger beer powders, and an endless variety of chemical 


powders, 
and medical preparations. 
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HEART FOUNTAINS. 


There are two founts in every heart, 
One bounding, fyll of glee ; 

By meadow, plain; and hill it flows, 
All sunshine, glad and free. 

Not rocky shore, nor pebbly strand 
Render its waves less clear. 

It is so pure and bright—its source 
Is surely far from here. 


I wandered on from princely hall, 
To cottage, poor and mean, 

Ry mountain, valley, plain, to find 
The source of that glad stream. 

The peasant, prince, and cottager, 
Alike extoll'd its worth ; 

But said its waters were too pure 
To spring from this stained eart’. 


I wandered on again, and met 
A simple little child; 
I asked her whence the streamlet came — 
She looked at. me, and smiled ; 
And gazing up at the blue sky, 
Where all wag bright and fair, 
‘It is so very pure,”’ she said, 
“Its source must’ be up there.” 


How came it down to cheer our earth, 
Where fell its waters clear, 
When first from heaven's own fount they gushed— 
Where is its first spring here? 
Is it in mighty Rome of yore, 
Guarded by watchfu! care? 
Or Zion's chosen holy hill ? 
Surely earth's fount was there. 


Not so—with bounding, longing step, 
She led me to its spring— 

"Twas where no earthly princes shine, 
No earthly minstrels sing. 

There, from the‘city’s golden streets 
Heaven's fountain, pure and free, 

Sprang into earth's parch’d wilderness— 
That spot was Calvary. 
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HEART FOUNTAINS, 


There are two founts in every heart, 
One silent, deep, and slow— 

No sunshine, all is gloom and shade 
Where’er its waters flow ; 

Quicksands and rocks bestrew its shores, 
And all its scenes are drear ; 

Of weal it never singeth,—woe 
Dut seems its message lere. 


Jie joys of life are dim and stained ; 
The harp’s strings btoken lic ; 

And music husheth all its tones 
Where that dull,stream flows by. 

No trial seemeth good, but ill ; 
There is no “sunny side ;"’ 

No silver lining to the clouds 

Where’er those waters glide. 


They mirror no bright sky, no scenes 
Where aught is good or fair, 

The streamlet’s very course is known 
by the dark clouds resting there. 

I traced its source, in deep, wild gloom, 
Shrouded in mystery, 

It seemed to find its source, and e1.c, 
In earth's humanity. 


There are two founts in every heart, 
One human—one divine— 

One to eternity doth lead, 
One finishes with time ; 

One is the ever brightening path, 
Whose scenes still fairer grow, 

But gloom and darkness deepen where 
The other waters flow. 


M.S. G. 


Our thoughts may be compared to fountains; and the actions or words, 
which spring out of our thoughts, are like streams owing forth from those 
fountains. A stream is more easily seen than the fountain from which 1¢ 
arises. The fountain is often hid from view. Thus the actions lie open, 
while the thoughts lie hid. But God traces all we do to its source. He 
marks the feeling from which it first began. THe directs us to the fountain- 
head; He bids us begin with the heart}. He teaches us that to cherish the 
thoughts of what is sinful is a gin in His sight.—Daily Dible Leaching. 
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THE EARLY DAYS OF DR. WOLFF. 


In the year 1797, Rabbi David went with his whole family to 
Halle, in Saxony, on the riyer Saale, which belongs to Prussia, 
and where there is.a famous German university. ‘Here also he 
was appointed Rabbi of the Jewish community. “In the year 
1800, little Wolff [Joseph] and his younger brother were sent 
by their father to a Christian school, in order to learn to read 
the German language. In 1802, Rabbi David was appointed to 
a larger community of Jews, who were residing at Ullfeld, in 
Bavaria. Here young Wolff daily listened, with the highest 
interest, to the conversation of his father, when the Jews assem- 
bled in his house in the evening time, and he spoke to them 
about the future glory of their nation at the coming of the 
Messiah, and of their restoyation to their own land ; and also 
about the zeal of many rabbis who had travelled to Jerusalem 
and Babylon as preachers tp the Jewish nation. He spoke with 
particular admiration of the great Moses Bar-Mymon, who had 
been a celebrated physiciay both among the Jews and Muham- 
madans, and was also remarkable for his Talmudical learning 
and holiness of life. Among other stories, he gave the following 
account of Mymon. He related how that for many years Mymon 
was ignorant of the Jewish law, and of every science, and was, 
to all appearance, devoid of any talent. And that, grieved at 
feeling himself much below his fellows, he left his father’s house, 
and went into a synagogue, where he stretched himself near the 
ark where the law of Moses is deposited, and remained there 
whole nights in tears, praying to God that he would give him 
ability to become skilful in the divine law, and in other sciences. 
And the Lord so effectually heard his prayer, that he subse 
quently became the famous Mymonides, and was the friend of 
the Arabian philosopher Averoes, who wrote the More-Neboo 
chim, which tries to explain the law of Moses in a philosophical 
manner, and many other works. 

Rabbi David also frequently spoke about the Pope and his 
Cardinals, and the grandeur of his empire, and the magnificent 
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of the city of Rome. And of owr blessed Lord he told the young 
Wolff a curious tradition, or rather read it to him out of the 
Jewish Talmud, which contains a treatise on the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. Therein Titus is described as the most 
wicked man in existence, and it is related of him that he died 
from the tortures produced by a little fly of copper which entered 
his brain during the siege, and inereased in size until it-became 
as large as a dove, and tormented him to death. But when he 
was dead, a man named Onkelos, then a heathen prince skilled 
in the practice of sorcery, though afterwards a Jewish convert, 
celebrated for his commentaries om the Bible, came forward and 
raised Titus to life by magic, and then asked him how he would 
treat the Jews? To which Titus replied, that he should ill-treat 
them, and inflict upon them every possible torture. Upon this, 
Onkelos raised Jesus of Nazareth also from the dead, and asked 
Him how the Jews ought to be treated? And Jesus of Naza- 
reth answered, “ Treat them well."* 

This history made a very deep impression upon young Wolff, 
so that he asked his father who thers Jesus was? And his father 
said that He had been a Jew of the greatest talent; but, as He 
pretended to be the Messiah, the Jewish tnbunal sentenced Him 
to death. Young Wolff then asked his father, “‘ Why is Jeru- 
salem destroyed, and why are we in captivity?’ His father 
replied, “Alas, alas, because the Jews murdered the prophets.” 
Young Wolff reflected in his mind for some time, and the 
thought struck him, “perhaps Jesus was also a prophet, and the 
Jews killed Him when He was innocent !"’—an idea which took 
such possession of him, that whenever he passed a Christian 
church, he would stand outside and listen to the preaching, until 
his mind became filled with the thought of being a great 
preacher, like Mymonides and Judah-Haseed ; and he would 
frequently go to the synagogue and stretch himself in front of 
the sanctuary where the law of Moses was deposited. Some- 
times he wished to go to Jerusalem, and appear there as a great 
preacher ; and sometimes he wanted to go to Kome, and become 
a pope. He almost every day visited a barber, who was also a 
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surgeon, and whose name was Spiess. Here he would talk about 
the future glory of the Jews at the coming of the Messiah. At 
that time Wolff, in his simplicity, related that when the Messiah 
should come, He would kill the great fish leviathan, who ate ten 
millions of every kind of fish every day ; and who is as large as 
the whole world ; and would also kill a large ox, which is 
as large as the whole world, and feeds every day on 3,000 
mountains; and the Jews would eat of that fish and of that wild 
ox when the Messiah should come. When Wolff was thus 
talking, Spiess and his family would be all the time in fits of 
laughter ; but one day, old Spiess, with his stern look, said to 
little Wolff, “Dear boy, I will tell you who the real Messiah 
was ; He was Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of God, whom your 
ancestors have crucified, as they did the prophets of old. Go 
home and read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah, and you will be con- 
vinced that Jesus Christ is the son of God.” These words 
entered, like a flash of lightning, into Wolff's heart ; and he can 
sincerely say that he believed, and was struck dumb. No word 
came out of his mouth, but he went home to his father’s house, 
and read the 53rd chapter of Isaiah in Hebrew, with the Jewish- 
German translation, and. then said to his father, “ Dear father, 
tell me of whom does the prophet speak here?” His father 
stared at him, and gave no reply ; and Wolff dared not to ask 
him a second time, but went-into another room and wept. And 
there he heard his father say to his mother, who was also weep- 
ing, “God have mercy upon us, our son will not remain a Jew! 
He is continually walking about, and thinking, which is not 
natural.” 

Wolff, the next morning, ran to the clergyman, who was @ 
Lutheran, and said to him, “I will become a Christian, and be 4 
preacher. Will you teach me Latin and French ?” He said # 
Wolff, “ How old are you?” He replied, “Seven years.” He 
said, “ Wonderful, wonderful child; I cannot receive you, becaus? 
you are under the tutelage of your father and mother. Come 
back to me when you are more advanced in age.” Wolff kept 
perfect silence about this occurrence, and thus the time passed 0m 
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When Wolff was eleven years of age, his father came as rabbi 
to Wirtemberg, and sent him with his brother, Jacob Leeb, to 
the Protestant Lyceum in Stuttgardt. Wolff's brother had no 
mind for study, though he had a great deal more talent than 
Wolff, To sell old clothes was the height of Jacob Leeb’s ambi- 
tion: and he actually did sell some school-books, and bought 
with them pins and needles to sell again. Wolff grew tired of 
all this, so he left his father’s house, when only eleven years of 
age, and went to Bamberg, a Roman Catholic town. 

But, before doing this, he paid a visit to his father, who asked 
him, “ What will you now learn?” He said, “Greek.” Then 
he asked him, “What will you become?’ He replied, “A 
physician and a preacher, like Mymonides.” The old Jews who 
were present stroked their hands over their heads, and said, 
“Woe, woe, woe! Your son will not remaina Jew; he will 
be mixed with the Gentiles, and go the way of all the Gentiles,” 
His father gave no reply. He then sought an interview with 
his uncle Asshur, of Weilersbach, who said, ** Wolff, Wolff, give 
up studying, it will lead on to Christianity, and I shall disin- 
herit you. You will not have one farthing from me. I will 
leave everything to my other nephews’—his sister's children, 
Wolff replied, “They are more deserving of it than myself, for 
they are a staff to you in your old_ age.” Wolff then asked the 
blessing of his uncle. His uncle put his hands upon him, and 
said, with weeping eyes, “ The Lord Jehovah bless thee, and 
rejoice over thee, as over Ephraim and Manasseh.” Then he 

said, “Now go in peace ; say the blessing over everything you 
eat ; don’t eat with uncovered head; go every day to the 
synagogue ; never lie down without having said, ‘ Hear, Israel, 
the Lord our God is one God,” ete. Thus Wolff arrived at 
Lamberg, and was most kindly received by his cousin, Moses 
Lazarus Cohen, as well as by his wife. —Tyravels and Adventures 


of Dr. Wolf. 
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TURNING AWAY. 
Mark x. 17—22. 


“‘Tnxw he beheld and loved him!’’ so the gush 

Of springing love, that wells up in our hearts, 
When gentle loveliness we first behold, 

Is not among our nature's baser parts, 

But flows from feelings not unmeet to lie, 

In His all-sinless heart, whose throne is in the sky. 


How shall I win eternal life ? he asked— 
Rank, wealth, and youth were his, but well he knew 
That all their sunshine faded in the grave, 
And left no lustre for the spirit’s view ; 

He knew that glory lay beyond the tomb, 


But wished a guiding,hand, to lead him through the gloom. 


And well can fancy paint him as he knelt, 

And draw his form from life—young, ardent, warm, 
Trembling with eagerness ; in all the bloom 

Of a young plant that has not faced the storm. 
Just suchan one as we are forced to love, 

Yet, groping in the dark, to find the way above. 


And Jesus loved him; we can see the glance 
With which that mild eye rested on his brow, 

The quiet questions, and the gentle hint, 

‘‘ What thou so soon must leave, surrender now, 
And prove thy love, by casting off the load 

That is a heavy weight on heaven's upward road.” 


He paused,—he had great riches,—in his home 
Were all the luxuries that wealth can bring, 

And doubtless, friends amongst them, summer birds, 
That when the sun shines do most sweetly sing. 

But they would go with wealth ; while in his heart 
Some might have crept too far, to easily depart. 


And in the other scaly: he threw the life 
Of want and weariness that he would lead, 
When following the s:eps of one who had 
No resting place to lay his weary head— 
The indigent compantons of the way, 

And all the bitter trials that along it lay. 
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The poor deluded one, whose darkened eye ; F 
Saw heaven less radiant than a heap of gold? : 
That was one pang of those He felt below, +f 
And He can feel for those plunged in a kindred woe. ee 
Have we not been to Christ, yet turned away Hy 
For all He pleaded at our cold hearts’ door ? . 
Beware! for those who backward tread that way | ; 
May not be privileged to walk it more. y 
Obey what conscience says; each word may be il 
The last she is destined to utter unto thee! ; 
Oh go not back! thy Saviour’s gentle eye 4 
Rests lovingly upon thee; in thy heart 4] 
His mild voice echoeth in conscience’ tone, af 
“‘Come unto me, and choose ‘the better part ;’ 4 
O do not wait till thy young heart be riven, 
Gather its flowers now, and garner them in heaven!’ 
| WINNIE. 
Tue Briere 1n Napies.—The greatest wonder of the day, and the fact 
which inspires the greatest hope for the future of this country, is that the ied 
Bible and the New Testament were exposed for sale in the Toledo yester- rf 
day. I have never seen them before, though they may have been lying . 
there for some days; but let the 2oth of September, 1560, “ be written in | 
red letters in the history of the Two Sicilies, as the day when the true + 
light of freedom was shed in this country—Diodati’s Bible selling in the "_ 
streets of Naples!” Who could ever have believed it ’ They were English .| 
editions, and in the duodecimo form, and were a marvellous sight for the ‘4 
Neapolitans, for I have no hesitation in saying that not one man in a : 
thousand has ever seen a Bible; vast numbers could not have read it, had ; 
they seen it, and certainly not one woman in a hundred could have read it, | 
though the kingdom is teeming with pridsts, who assume to be the lights of vei 
the world. If the light that is in them be darkness, how great is that nit 


darkness! How true, and how applicable in the present case.—Correspon- 
dent of the “ Times.” | 


TURNING AWAY. 


And though his conscience told him which was best, 
He sighed, and went away, and never more 

Does he appear upon the sacred page ; 

For in his life the day of hope was oer. 

Perhaps he revelled ‘mid the joys of life, 

Till the doomed city fell, and he amid the strife ! 


And who can doubt the Saviour’s tender heart 
Grieved o'er the blinded wanderer from the fold,’ 
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MARGARET LACY. 


One day in the month of May, as I was wandering through a 
beautiful churchyard overlooking the mighty ocean, my eye 
rested upon a grave, apparently that of a young girl, at the head 
of which there was a little stone not six inches high, with these 
two letters—“M. L. ;’’ no date, no name, nothing more. I 
paused in my wanderings, and a sad train of thought rose up, 
and passed before me. 1 saw her dying, and no one to comfort 
her, or tell her of a Saviour’s love. Il saw the sexton near, and 
asked him if he could tell me the history of her who was buried 
there ; and, sitting down on a tombstone, he related the follow- 
ing story :— 

About two years ago, a young lady, dressed in deep mourning, 
and attended by an old servant, had come to this village, and 
had lodged at Old Nathaniel Cranbie’s, the sexton. The young 
lady, whose name was Margaret Lacy, lived in deep retirement, 
and when she did go out, it was only towards evening, and 
attended by the faithful Chetwind, her aged nurse. 

As time passed on, Chetwind became very friendly with Mrs. 
Cranbie, to whom she disclosed her charge’s sad history. She 
was the only daughter of Roman Catholic parents, and her 
mother died about six months before she came to Garburton. 
Soon after this sad event, she became convinced of the errors of 
the Roman Catholic religion. Poor girl! Fondly as her father 
loved her, his spiritual adviser persuaded him to banish his 
daughter from her home ; and they parted, he vowing never to 
receive her as his child again, unless she returned to her former 
faith, and she in belief of God’s most gracious promise that he 
would be the Father of the fatherless. Of money she had 4 
sufficiency, but friends and,a home she had none. Determined 
to seclude herself from the world, she came to the village, where 
she might live in a small and quiet cottage. Margaret spoke 


often to Chetwind of her father, and expressed fervent wishes 


that he too might be brought to know the blessedness of the 


_ Protestant religion, and used to add: “Oh! if my mother had 
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but found her Saviour, she would have been truly happy, 
whereas she died in trouble and perplexity, not having a certain 
hope whereon to anchor her soul.” She desired to remain 
unknown in this village, and therefore concealed her name to all 
but to the clergyman, who often came to visit her, and instructed | 
her further in the truths of the Gospel. ; 

A year drew to its close; and one day Margaret caught a 
severe cold, of which she took no care, and soon her illness 
assumed an alarming aspect. In a few weeks she was brought : 
to the grave. In her last hours she murmured words of hope, | 
joy, and peace ; and as the hour approached when her gentle 
spirit took its flight, her face beamed with heavenly radiance, 
and she exclaimed, “ QO, Chetwirid! the angels, they are coming, 
they are coming ; I see them! (Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ;” 
and ere another minute had elapsed, she slept in Jesus. 

They buried her, at her own request, in a little shady nook, 
where few passed by, and raised a simple stone with “ M. L.” 
on it, 

‘“ Not long ago,’ continued the sexton, “her father came here ; . 
he seemed much cut up about the young lady’s death, and I hear f 
that her prayers for him have been effectual, for he has become 
a member of the Protestant church.” 

As I gazed upon the simple grave, I thanked God that she af 
had been brought to a knowledge of her Saviour; and thought, 
“Oh! happy daughter, if in thy death thou hast shewn thy y 
father that Christ, and Christ only,,can save, and that He is the 
Way and the Truth, and the Life, and that no man cometh unto ! 
the Father but by Him.” | | 

“ Thou art gone to the grave, but we will not deplore thee, 
Whose God was thy ransom, thy guardian, and guide ; 
He gave thee, He took thee, and He will restore thee, i 


And death has no sting, for the Saviour hath died.” 
Amy. 
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A NIGHT SCENE AT VENICE. 


(FROM MRS. NEWMAN HALL’S JOURNAL.) 


THERE really is no time to go to bed here! Last night, after 
a long day of sight-seeing, and a pleasant stroll till after ten 
o'clock in the gay Piazza, we walked home to the Palazzo Lore- 
dano. The narrow pavement winds between the tall houses. 
The cornices so nearly meet, that only a strip of sky is seen 
between them. 

On emerging from these dark passages, we perceived, silently 
floating down the Grand Canal, a barge over which a hundred 
coloured lamps were suspended. We had not time to express 
our surprise, before its occupants began to sing. There were 
fifty voices at least— : 


“With their full tones and discords just, 
Tempered into rapturous strife.” 


In another moment we were in a gondola, and following the 
bright, mysterious object before us. The beautiful chorus ceased, 
and all was silent again. 

On our nearer approach, we saw, gliding on each side of the 
singers, a royal gondola, ornamented with blue velvet drapery, 
surmounted by a gildedcrown. Each boat was rowed by four 
gondoliers. In one sat the two Archdukes of Austria ; in the 
other, the two Duchesses. Two or three gondolas with attendants 
were behind. <A few followed, like ourselves, from curiosity. 
No light appeared from any window, no face looked from the 
fair marble balconies, no voice cried “God bless them !” as the 
small procession passed onwards. How different was this from 
the hearty welcome given to British princes when visiting the 
great towns of our free country! 

The royal party now stop under the arch of the Rialto, and 
hear another song. A few persons gather on the quay to listen, 
and give a faint applause. Sometimes but one solitary indivi- 
dual claps his hands. The sound echoes dismally through the 
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silent streets. The bright lights and beautiful harmony do not 
tempt the proud Venetian to look forth from his gloomy canopy. 

The songs are spirited, partly dramatic. In one performance 
two men tie handkerchiefs over their heads, and imitate the con- 
versation of very loquacious old women. After remaining some 
minutes under the Rialto, the gondoliers begin to ply their oars, 
and the whole company float quietly up the canal. Very gently 
we all glide along. The chorus, breaking forth at intervals into 
fresh harmonies, dies suddenly away ; and then we hear nothing 
but the tiny ripple which the water always sings to the boat. | 
On we still glide very gently, till we arrive opposite the Palazzo i 
Foscari. A moment's pause ensues—a signal is given—the gon- 
doliers bend forward—the royal party shoot past the brilliant 
barge, and are out of sight in a moment. We follow the gay 
lamps a little longer, and then land on the marble steps of our 
hotel. 

On expressing to a Venetian our surprise at the few persons 
who were out to see the royal party, he said, “Oh, Venetians 
don’t think much of Archdukes !’ 


MAIMED FOR LIFE. 


How well I remember that autumn day in the glorious old 
woods at Denton! Bold by natural temperament, vigorous and 
elastic in every limb, in the full tide of health, I craved that day 
more than usual excitement. In chase and leap, most of my 
companions had fairly worn themselves out, but I laughed at 
their weariness, and dared them to further exploits. The sight 
of a deserted crow’s nest, placed high above all the others, that 
still hung in the branches of the old elms, tempted my .boyish 
ambition, and awoke a long-suppressed longing to climb. I say 
long-suppressed, because I had now been for two or three years 
a town’s boy, watched by the vigilant eyes of parents, who had 
during our former residence in the country discovered the rash 
daring of my spirit, and laid strong injunctions upon me respect- 
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ing this propensity. To avoid the remonstrances which my 
conscience told me the more cautious and well-disposed of my 
comrades would oppose to my meditated attempt, I slipped 
quietly away, and when next they sought me they were hailed 
by a voice high up in the thick foliage. They were soon beneath 
the tree, watching my ascent with breathless admiration and 
fear. Iwas in the act of grasping my prize, when -:I lost my 
footing, and fell through the crashing branches into the very 
centre of the frightened group. 

Great was their horror and dismay. <A few minibie before, I 
was bounding before them a young athlete ; now I lay, as they 
saw, shattered and bleeding, and, as they thought me, dead. 

As usual in such cases, some ran scared from the sight, one or 
two bent over me, and burst into helpless tears, but the others 
lifted me up tenderly, and carried me bravely on to the house of 
one of them, who lived nearest to the scene of the disaster. 

On the way, I woke out of the stupor into which 1 had been 
stunned, and so startled my bearers by my shrieks of agony that 
they were upon the point of dropping me from fright. But the 
dismay depicted on their countenances made me summon the 
little self-control I had left, and for the rest of the way my low 
moanings were the only accompaniment to their measured tread. 
A few hours sufficed to render probable my recovery, and demon- 
strate the certainty that 1 was “ maimed for life.” 

Years have passed away since then, and I now move amidst 
my fellows with that calm exterior which we learn to assume in 
the intercourse of business and social life. 


My friends have probably long ceased to notice my physical 
defect, and, possibly, they suppose that it has ceased to be 
regarded by myself. How mistaken! There has not been 2 
week, scarcely even a day, in which I have not been made to 
recal—often bitterly and painfully to regret—the boyish folly 
that proved a life injury. 

By it, | was at once and for ever excluded from the manly 
and athletic exercises in which I had once delighted, and for 


which I never lost the craving, in spite of the somewhat lower 
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tone that my hitherto robust health took under the medical 
treatment to which I was subjected. Many an excursion into 
the romantic wilds of this country and other lands, many a 
mountain climb, have I been compelled to leave unattempted, 
although I feel within me all that love of Nature, that fondness 
for adventure, that cultivated taste, that capacity for social 
intercourse which would have made me a leader of the party and 
the most enthusiastic sharer in its pleasures. It is at such times 
that [ am made to feel what it is to be “maimed for life.” I 
cannot conceal from myself also the conviction that I have been 
more than once at a decided disadvantage with some of my 
competitors in the race of life. I have always had a keen per- 
ception of the graceful and the beautiful. I can revive the 
feeling of contempt with which [ was wont to regard the feeble, 
and puny, and timid amongst my early associates,—especially 
those whom I saw to have become such through their own self- 
indulgence or the unwise tenderness of parents. I could not, 
therefore, reproach those of the other sex who passed by my 
stooping form and halting gait to bestow their hands on more 
favoured suitors. Think’you not that I felt on these occasions 
what it was to be “maimed for life ?” 

That early injury has had other effects less personal, but not 
less painful. It has prevented me from being of service to others 
in times of emergency. Once when a dear friend of mine had 
by a false step precipitated himself into a stream by which we 
were walking in company, héw I longed for the firm footing and 
agile step that would have enabled me to render him efficient 
help in his struggle to regain the bank. TI recal the feeling of 
helplessness and self-reproach that came over me, and the emo- 
tions of envy and admiration with which I saw a sturdy country- 
man, who came to the rescue of my friend, run up, and by one 
vigorous effort snatch him from a watery grave. 

I am no misanthrope. A kind Providence has offered me 
many compensations, and:in this world of many-sided life and 
varied social interests, I have found scope for the exercise of the 
kindlier feelings, and have been saved from the bitterness of 
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cynical selfishness. But yet I am constantly feeling the truth 
of those words pronounced over me as I lay shattered and 
moaning upon my couch in early days—* Maimed for life !” 

But physical life has its parallel in the moral world. This, 
too, has its victims, irreparably injured by the follies and vice of 
youth. 

Suppose one such, called by God's grace, in middle or later 
life, from the career of sinful indulgence. He is a brand 
plucked from the burning, and as such he must bear to his 
dying day the marks of the flame. He has lost the bloom of 
his moral nature. He has exhausted in the service of sin an 
energy which he will never recover. He has injured faculties 
whose acuteness and activity will never revive. He “enters 
into life,” — blessed privilege! but not the less is he 
maimed.” 

We may readily suppose how painfully he struggles into the 
ways of righteousness, and attempts to work the work of God, 
and how bitterly he is made to feel that he has injured his 
capacity for usefulness. When he would do good, ‘evil—the evil 


he himself has occasioned and fostered—is present with him, 


and how to perform that which is good he finds not. True, he 
is no longer hopelessly bound by the chain of his sins, a helpless 
captive in the hands of Satan, but he is hampered and hindered 
by the remains of his old habits. Through these, he often falls: 
through these he fails of some noble purpose. He comes out of 
many a conflict with them, having little strength or heart left to 
do the work. 


Then it is that he exclaims in the sadness of self-reproachful — 
remembrance, “‘ Maimed for life !” 

How many are at this moment maiming themselves by their 
self-inflicted injuries. Here is one giving himself up to frivolous 
dissipation, or frivolous reading, pursuing a course which will 
gradually but inevitably unfit him for mental effort, render him 
averse to thought, and incapable of its vigorous exercise. How 
will he mourn sore at the end, in better days (if ever better days 
shall come), when he finds he has unfitted himself to accomplish 
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the good he desires, and his weakened faculties refuse him the 
aid he would fain command. 

Here is another suffering his mind to wander in all regions of 
speculation, not as an earnest truth-seeker, but as one pleasing 
himself in his dialectic skill to make the worse appear the better 
cause, and venturing into depths from which others shrink. 
“Pleased with the danger when the waves run high,” what 
wonder if he finds himself suddenly drawn within the whirl of 
uncontrollable speculations, the oar wrenched from his practised 
hand, his flimsy bark shattered on the rocks, and himself strug- 
gling for very life. If such an one be saved and brought toa 
believing reception of the truth as it is in Jesus, how often will 
he have to pass through mental conflict; how often will the 
brood of thoughts, which he now regards as blasphemous, but 
which he once fondled and cherished, rush in upon him. 

How often shall that soul bf his, which he once threw open as 
a tilting-ground for vain thonght and mad conjecture, become a 
battle-field of deadly conflict, in which he will be well-nigh 
destroyed by the fiery darts which he spent years in painting 
and furbishing, and put into the hands of the adversary. 

Here is yet another, polluting his imagination with foul 
thoughts, till every mental association becomes a suggestion of 
impurity. What years of bitter self-reproach shall afterwards 
be his, when, rescued by God’s grace (if rescued he ever shall be), 
he enters that inner chamber which he would fain consecrate as 
an oratory for God, and finds still clinging to its walls the 
fearful “imagery” of early days, still capable of a hideous sug- 
gestiveness, and scaring him from the temple where he had 
hoped to worship. 

How many are there whé have so abused this noble faculty of 
imagination that they dare hardly permit its play and exercise ! 
It remains as some room ina noble house, around which clings a 
fearful tradition, and into which none dare venture. 

How many who are not finally lost, but recovered by God's 
grace, in the days of their regeneracy shall sigh in vain for 
innocence unblighted, and the vigour of faculty unimpaired ; 
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and as they feel that these could be theirs only by a reversal of 
the very laws of their moral being, well may they exclaim in 
sadness and self-reproach, “‘ Maimed for life !”’ 

But, reader still young, we hope better things of you, though 
we thus speak. With you, life is not yet lost, because life is 
not yet spent. 

Our remaining words are for you. If you would not “mourn 
sore at the last,” and in later years “possess the sins of your 
youth,” let not your youth be passed in sin. 

There is danger, even to you. Not yet has indulgence become 
habitual, but it threatens to become so. Not yet has moral 
perception lost its delicate susceptibility; but that susceptibility 
it inevitably will lose if exposed often, as it has been occasion- 
ally, to the coarse worldliness of those associations into which 
you sometimes carry it. Not yet with you is faculty impaired 
and perverted; not yet is imagination defiled ; but sin already 
works, and unless the grace of the Gospel becomes yours by faith 
in Jesus Christ, there is no hope of its conquest and expulsion. 

Consider your position. Life, it may be, appears to you as a 
radiant landscape viewed from some sunny slope. Doubtless 
that prospect may be realized, but do not hide from yourself the 
possibility of life proving far other than this, even that to you 
which it has been to many who have gone before you,—the 
possibility that the brightness may vanish, and that you from 
its further, its eternal border, may have to look back upon @ 
dreary desert swept by the heated vapour of pestilence, and 
from whose scorched surface every fragrant herb and flower 
have disappeared. Again, however, we repeat it: the brighter 
anticipation may be realized. Pook! ! even as you gaze into that 
future of your imagination; “there stands by your side One 

Waiting to be your gracious guide. He who died that He might 
redeem us from all iniquity, and restore the nature that sin has 
ruined, asks you to follow Him, and consecrate your life to His 
service. 

The restoration of man is “ complete in Him,” and in Him 
alone. Sin but mars and maims its miserable victims, and casts 
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them at last, the mere wrecks of a once noble being, upon the 
desolate shores of a dark eternity. But, restored to.God through 
Jesus Christ, every faculty finds its true and full development, 
every energy its exercise, every affection its repose, every aspira- 
tion its attainment, every hope its fruition, until at last in its 
completed redemption it is satisfied in the divine likeness. 


H. 
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CHILDREN’S PRATTLE. 


-AT the merchant’s house there was a large party of children 
—rich people’s children and great people’s children. The 
merchant was a man of good standing in society, and a learned 
man. He had taken, in his youth, a college examination. He 
had been kept to his studies by his worthy father, who had not 
cone very deep into learning himself, but was honest and active. 
He had made money, and the merchant had increased the fortune 
left to him. He had intellect, and heart too ; but less was said 
of these good qualities than of his money. 

There visited at his house several distinguished persons, both 
people of birth, as it is called, and people of talent, as it is 
called—people who came under both of these heads, and people 
who came under neither of these heads. The meeting now in 
question was a children’s party, where there was childish talk : 
and children generally speak like parrots. 

There was one little girl so excessively proud, She had been 
flattered into her foolish pride by the servants, not by her parents 
—they were too sensible to have done that. Her father was 
Kammerjunker,* and she thought this was monstrously grand, 

‘‘T am a court child,’ she said. 

She might as well have been a cellar child, as far as she was 
herself concerned ; and she informed the other children that she 
was “born” (well born, she meant) ; that when people were not 
“born,” they could never be anybody ; and that, however much 


* A title at court. 
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they might read, however clever and industrious they might be, 
if they were not “born,” they could never become great. 

“ And those whose names end in ‘sen,’” she continued, “are 
all low people, and can never be of any consequence in the 
world. Ladies and gentlemen would put their hands on their 
sides, and keep them .at a distance, these ‘sen—sens!” And 
she threw herself into the attitude she had described, and stuck 
her pretty little arms akimbo, to show how people of her grade 
would carry themselves in the presence of such common 
creatures. She really hoked very pretty. | 

But the merchant's little daughter became extremely angry. 
Her father was called ‘“‘ Madsen,” and that name, she knew, 
ended in “sen ;” so she said, as proudly as she could,— 

“But my father can buy hundreds of rix dollars’ worth of 
sugar-plums, and think nothing of it. Can your father do that?” 

“That's all very wejl,” said the little daughter of a popular 


journalist ; “ but my father can put both of your fathers, and all 


‘fathers’ into the newspaper. Every one is afraid of him, my 
mother says ; for it is my father who rules everything through 
the newspaper.” And the little girl tossed her head, and 
strutted about as if she thought herself a princess. 

But on the outside of the half-open door stood a poor little 
boy peeping in. It wys, of course, out of the question that so 
poor a child should pnter the drawing-room: but he had 
been. turning the spit fir the cook, and he had obtained permis- 
sion to look in behind the door at the splendidly dressed children 
who were amusing themselves, and that was a treat to him. 

He would have liked to have been one of them, he thought ; 
but at that moment h> heard what had been said, and it was 
enough to make him very sad. Not one shilling had his parents 
at home to spare. Thejy were not able to set up a newspaper, 0 — 
say nothing of writing for one. And the worse was yet to come ; 
for his father’s name, and, of course, also his own name, certainly 
ended in “sen.” ‘He, therefore, could never become any body 
in this world. This was very disheartening. Though he felt 
assured. that he was borh, it was impossible to think otherwise. 
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This was what passed that evening. 
Several years had elapsed, and during their course the children 


had grown up to be men and women. 

There stood in the town a handsome house, which was filled 
- with magnificent objects of art.. Every one went to seeit. Even 
people who lived at a distance came to town to see it. Which 
prodigy, among the children:we have spoken of, could call that 
edifice his or hers? It is easy to tell that. No; it is not so easy, 
after all. That house belonged to the poor little boy, who 
became somebody, although his name did end in “sen”— 
‘THORWALDSEN ! 

And the three other children—the children of high birth, 
money, and literary arrogance? Yes; there is nothing to be 
said about them. They are all alike. They grew up to be all 
very respectable, comfortable, and commonplace. They were 
well-meaning people. What they had formerly said and thought 
was only—CHILDREN’S PRATTLE.—//. C. Andersen, | 


SHADOWS. 
“ They come, the shapes of joy and woe,— 
The airy crowds of long ago.” ’ 

Tue shadow of a solitary rook, crossing the lawn towards its 
home, wakens memories dear to the heart. We are again, as in 
childhood’s days, obeying the call of an old domestic “ to pre- 
pare for an early walk ;’ quickly bonneted, and treading with 
light step “the path so well known,” and lingering in many a 
hollow where— 


‘‘The pale primrose and tall orchis bloom, 
And azure violets lowly drooping shed 
Delicious perfume round their mossy bed.”’ 


Onwards we go, through a park avenue, rich in aged elm 
and luxuriant chestnut, laden with blossomed beauty, and sweep- 
ing ‘with train of cream-white flowers the emerald sward. From 
above comes the sonorous clamour of ancestral rooks,—rooks 
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that seem to claim a sort of affinity with the living and dead, the 
past and present, of the very Hall itself, leaving which in its 
cheerless stateliness, and mounting a stile, we gain unfettered 
entrance into lanes and fields, over which 

“The young sun‘has shed 


A tender glory:; and the balmy thorn 
Spreads his white banner to the breath of morn.” 


And sweet music gives a truant brooklet from the meadow 
stream, hiding and playing among the blue-eyed “ forget-me- 
nots,” while a stately company of bachelors* look down from the. 
bank on these loving ones with selfish indifference; but the 
child’s eye has caught sight of the gay lords ¢f the soil, and 
delightingly gathers a handful of the treasure. Homeward, but 
just taking a glance at the fish-pond throwing off its pent 
waters in a foaming torrent over the high flood-gates, from 
which we keep a respectft] distance, though, undisturbed by the 
loud thunderings many ¢ilvery fins are rapidly skimming the 
water, and, taking advantage of a cloud, approach the edge, peep 
cautiously up at the intruflers, and precipitously retire into their 
quiet homes: we do the same, for the shade and coolness of the 
morning are giving place to sunshine and heat: 

The gabled roofing of an old house of the Elizabethan order 
throws a somewhat gloomy shadow along a straight line of grass 
walk and borders filled yith many gay flowers, Lilies, orange and 
white, the elegant Columbine and imposing Fleur-de-lis, Sweet- 
william, Frenchman’s datling, and the trim Thrift. The house 
is collegiate, and held ona tenure to receive and entertain, at 
specified periods, certain cellegiate dignitaries ; and the somewhat 
decayed and disused hall, with its oak paneling and carved 
mantel-piece, is no unworthy reception-room for such guests. 
We can pass through this strong-knotted door into the church- 
yard, which with its “sle¢ping dead” are thus brought into near 
contact with the house and its precincts, and the inmates may 
certainly be said to dwell ander the shadow of the church, ven 

+ 
* “Campions,” familiarly called “ bachelors’ buttons.’ 
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rably grey, and decorated with figures, strange and fantastic 
and ugly enough faithfully to represent evil spirits, or evil 
anything that might be wished! We scramble up the dark 
belfry, and the reward spread before us is—a panorama of hill 
and vale, canal and stream, city and village, castled heritages and 
peaceful homes. | 
As we carefully retrace our way down the well-worn steps of 
the tower, “the knell of parting day’’ falls on the ear, and with 
it comes— 
‘* The silent leather-winged bat, 
Passing among the dark old trees; 
Now hiding ‘mid the sacred pile ; 
Or spectral flitting on the breeze ;” 
—and sometimes seeking a supper in the college chambers ! 
Open windows draped with roses are temipting things! The 
inhabitants of the mansion are used to these unceremonious 
Visits, and make no fuss ! 
The “master hand” of Milton brings before us the soft 
shadow of fair Eve :— 
“ That day, I oft remember, when from sleep 
I first awak'd, ard found myself repos'd 
Under a shade, on flowers, much wondering whicre 
And what I wis, whence thither brought, and how. 
Not distant far from thence a murmuring sound 
Of waters issued from a cave, and spread 
Into a liquid plain, then stood unmoved, 
Pure as the expanse of heaven: I thither went 
With unexperienced thought, and laid me down 
On the green bank, to look into the clear 
Smooth lake, that to me seem’d another sky. 
As I bent down to look, just opposite 
A shape within the watery gleam appeared, 
Bending to look on me: I started back, 
It started back ; but pleased I soon returned ; 
Pleas'd it return'd as soon, with answering looks 
Of sympathy and love. There I had fix’d © 
Mine eyes till now, and pined with vain desire, 
Had not a voice thus warn’d me: What thou seest, 
What there thou seest, fair creature, is thyself: 
With thee it came and goes: but follow me; 
And I will bring thee where no shadow stays 
Thy coming.” 
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This bright imagination, this creation of fancy, was doubtless 
suggested by the touching story of Narcissus, who, falling in 
love with his own shadow, pined away into that sweet flower we 
like so well. 


“ Did feigned Narcissus pine and fade, 

Himself thy idol he had made ? 

Oh, les us shun his fate ! 
Sunk in despair, he pass’d away, 
Into a flower that must decay, 

But siw the truth too late. 
By fabled inyths the lesson learn, 
From idol fielf away to turn, 

And fix the heart on heaven ; 
For we are flowers that wither soon, 
Some in the morning, some at noon, 

And me at latest even.” 


There was light and glory falling upon the blue, the purple, 
the silver and gold and marble pillars of Babylon’s proud halls, 
and for its dissolute mongrch the sumptuous banquet was pre 
pared, and the golden ¢ups were filled, and the maddening 
draught was quaffed ; but a deep shadow is cast over all this 
light and glory ; for, “in the same hour came forth fingers of 
a man’s hand, and wrote over against the candlestick upon the 
plaister of the wall of the king’s palace: and the king saw the 
part of the hand that wrote’”—“ Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin”— 


“ God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. ° 
Thou art weighed in the balance, and art found wanting. 
Thy kingdom is divided, and given to the Medes and Persians.” 
| 
Crowding upon the mental sight come shadows, some dark, 


some light ; a hating Cain, and a murdered Abel; Miriam, with 
timbrel and dance, the loving Ruth, and the widowed Naom, 
Boaz the strong and rich, the golden harvest-field, and the poor 
home of the desolate ones. 

And there is a Nelson dying in the little cabin of the Victory, 
and a Wolf departing amid shouts of “they run, they run!” and 
there are far-off pictures, startling and bold, and sweet home- 
scenes of tenderness and love. And as the shadows come and g% 
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a voice is heard, “It must not be the end of life to pléase 
ourselves ; that is as if a fool who runs after his own shadow 
could ever catch it, for it ever flees before him; but for one to 
make it the end of life to please God, is to draw long happiness 
after him, as the child who runs in the direction of the sun has 
a beautiful shadow following him all the while: and at last, 
when eternity is reached, the self-pleaser misses for ever what 
he sought, while Christ’s disciple inherits, according to his 
promise, everlasting life.” “Every one that hath forsaken 
houses, or brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, or 
children, or lands, for my name's sake, shall receive a hundred- 
fold, and shall inherit everlasting life.” 
Dororuea. 


THE BARN OWL, 


Tue best known of the British Owls is the White, Barn, or 
Screech Owl, by either of which appellations the bird is 
familiarly known over the whole of England. 

This delicately coloured and soft-plumed bird is always found 
near human habitations, and is generally in the vicinity of farm- 
yards, where it loves to dwell, not for the sake of devouring the 
young poultry, but of eating. the various mice which make such 
havoc in the ricks, fields, and barns. The “ feathered cat,” as 
this bird has happily been termed, is a terrible foe to mice, 
especially to the common field-mouse, great numbers of which 
are killed daily by a single pair of owls when they are bringing 
up their young family. In the evening dusk, when the mice 
begin to stir abroad in search of a hole, the owl starts in search 
of the mice, and with noiseless flight quarters the ground in a 
sportsmanlike and systematic manner, watching with its great 
round eyes every movement of a grass-blade, and catching with 
its sensitive ears every sound that issues from behind. Never 
a field-mouse can come within ken of the bird's eye, or make 
the least rustling among the leaves within hearing of the owl’s 
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ear, that is not detected and captured. The claws are the 
instruments by which the owl seizes its victim, and it does not 
employ the beak until it desires to devour the prey. 

It is curious that the owl should have two modes of eating, 
which, as far as my own experience goes, are invariably followed. 
If the bird has caught a mouse and is going to eat it, the mouse 
is first bitten smartly across the back so as to destroy all life, 
and when it hangs motionless from the bird’s beak, it is thrown 
up into the air in a most adroit manner, so as to fall with its 
head downwards. The owl then catches the little quadruped in 
such a manner that its head falls into the bird’s mouth, where 
it hangs for a few seconds. <A sharp toss of the head then sends 
the whole of the mouse down the owl’s throat with the exception 
of the tail, which hangs out of one side of the beak, generally 
the left side, and is then rélled about just as a boy rolls a stick 
of sweetmeats between his lips. After carrying on thgs process 
for two or three minutes, the owl again jerks its hea and the 
mouse vanishes wholly from sight. But when the owl has to 
deal with a bird, it eats it after the manner of the hawks, par- 
tially plucking it, and tearing it to pieces with its beak before 
swallowing it. | 

A cat with which I am’ well acquainted always follows the 
example of the owl in its method of eating prey. If it catches 
a mouse, she disposes of it without ceremony, beginning at the 
head and gradually eating towards the tail ; but if she has cap- 
tured a bird, she places her feet upon its body, and with her 
teeth seizes the feathers and deliberately pulls them out before 
she will attempt to eat the carcase. It may be that while the 
owl is twisting and turning the mouse in its mouth, it may be 
lubricating its skin in arder to admit of its easier passage down 
the throat. The feathers of birds are too stiff and absorbent to 
admit of this process, and are therefore removed by the owl be- 
fore it‘swallows its prey. 

Some doubts have been raised respecting the bird-killing pro 
pensities of the Barn Ow], many writers having asserted that it 
never kills adult birds, and that at the worst it only takes 4 
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young finch or.so out of the nest. Now, as my own owl was 
always delighted with a full-grown bird, and proceeded to eat it 
in a very business-like manner, it seemed to me as if the process 
were by no means a new one, and these suspicions were con- 
firmed by some “ castings” of a Barn Owl which were sent to 
me, and which contained, among other matters, the bones of 
birds and an entire skull of a full-grown sparrow. Since that 
time, I have seen several accounts of similar objects being dis- 
covered in the “ castings,’ and it is rather a curious fact that the 
skull is always unbroken. Generally, the “castings” are composed 
of the bones and skins of mice, together with the hard portions 
of various beetles, mostly in the specimens which I have ex- 
amined belonging to the genera Carabus, Abax, Agonum, and 
Steropus. | 

Sometimes the owl has been detected in robbing the pigeons’ 
nests of their young; but such conduct seems to be very ex- 
ceptional, as there are many instances on record where the owl 
has actually inhabited the same cote with the pigeons without 
touching their young or disturbing the peace of the parents. 
This owl is also an experienced fisher, and has been seen to drop 
quietly upon the water, and return to its nest bearing in its 
claws a perch which it had captured. 

This bird is easily tamed when taken young, and is a very 
amusing pet. If properly treated, and fed with appropriate 
diet, it will live for a considerable time without requiring very 
close attendance. Even if it’ be set at liberty, and its wings 
permitted to reach their full growth, it will voluntarily remain 
with its owner, whom it recognises with evident pleasure, 
evincing its dislike of strangers by a sharp hiss and an impatient 
snap of the bill. One of these owls, belonging to a friend, was, 
although a sufficiently amusing bird to its owner, so incorrigibly 
mischievous and spiteful, that it was at last doomed to death. 

It seemed to fear nothing, and to care for nothing with one 
curious exception, in the person of a free but tame skylark, 
which was accustomed to sleep: in a cage with the door open, and 
Lo forage for food on ite own account when it waa not watinfied 
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with the quantity or quality of the diet that was daily furnished. 
With this lark the ow! contracted a firm alliance, permitting its 
little friend to sit upon its back and bury itself among the mass » 
of soft plumage with which it was clad. This owl always wel- 
comed the approach of its friend, and when it perched upon its 
back, seemed as pleased as a horse when his favourite cat comes 
to bear him company. No other bird was so honoured, and a 
pair of goldfinches that were kept in a cage were constantly 
persecuted by the owl, which could never understand that they 
were not to be killed, and was in the habit of pushing his feet 
through the bars, in vain attempts to secure the inmates. 

It was a confirmed murderer of bats, and small birds as well 
as mice, and was accustomed to push its prey into a hole in an old 
wall that had been occasioned by the fall of a brick. In this odd 
larder were constantly found a strange variety of slaughtered 
game. Six to eight small birds were often counted when the 
hole was explored in the early morning, and once the owl had 
poked fourteen bats into the aperture. On several occasions, 
the bird had contrived to pack a moderately sized eel into its 
storehouse, having always killed the eel by a bite across the 
back of the neck. The owl was always attracted by bright and- 
glittering objects, and once was seen to pounce upon a knitting- 
kneedle that lay glistening in the moonshine, and to carry it 
away to its usual receptacle. a 

This bird was remarkaldy fond of half-cooked chicken, and 
was wonderfully delighted if its meal were seasoned with a very 
slight sprinkling of sugar and salt, a fact which is rather remark- 
able, because, as a general rule, the predaceous birds do not cafe 
for sugar. 

The hunting hour of this owl varied much according to the 
time of year, and was about six p.m. in April and May, and 
eight in June and July. It wa#a spiteful bird, and very much 
given to attacking strange men and beasts. His last escapade 
was of such a serious nature, that he was summarily handed 
over to the executioner. He dashed at a pony that was coming 
towards the house, and fastening on its nose with its claws 
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battered the poor beast with his wings to such an extent that it 
became quite frantic, and by a powerful toss of the head flung 
its assailant violently on the ground and broke one of his legs. 
Nothing daunted by this mishap, the owl returned to the attack, 
and, grasping the pony’s nose with the sound foot, struck . his 
curved beak into its face and recommenced his buffeting. He 
was at last torn away by main force, and paid the penalty of his 
mischief with his life. 

This species is generally considered to be the typical example 
of the owl tribe, as it exhibits in great perfection the different 
characteristics of the owls, namely, the thick coat of downy 
plumage, the peculiar dise round the eye, the large eye-balls, 
ani the heavily feathered legs and toes. The feathers are so 
thickly set upon this bird, that it appears to be of much greater 
dimensions than is really the case. When standing on its feet, 
or while flying over the fields like a huge bunch of thistle-down 
blown violently by the night breeze, the Barn Owl appears to 
be rather a large bird; but when*the creature is lying on the 
bird-stuffer’s table, after its skin and feathers have been re- 
moved, the transformation is really astonishing. The great 
round head shrinks into the shape and size of that of a small 
hawk, the body is hardly larger than that of a pigeon, and but 
for the evident ;power of the firm muscles and their glistening 
tendinous sheaths, the bird would appear absolutely insignificant. 

Although so small, it is a terrible bird to fight, and when it 
flings itself defiantly on its back, ire glancing from its eyes, and 
its sharp claws drawn up to its breast ready to strike as soon as 
its antagonist, shall come within their range, it is really a for- 
midable foe, and will test the nerves of a man to some extent 
before he can secure the fierce little bird ; as | can assert from 
experience, having had my hands somewhat torn in such an en- 
counter. So fiercely does this bird strike, that I knew an 
instance where a dog was blinded by the stroke of a Barn Owl's 
claws. The owl was a tame one, and the dog—a stranger—went 
up to inspect the bird. As the dog approached the owl, the bird 


rolled quietly over on its back, and when the dog put his head 
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to the prostrate bird, it struck so sharply with its claws that it 
destroyed both the eyes of the poor animal, which had to be 
killed on account of the injury. While its young are helpless, 
the White Owl watches over their safety with great vigilance ; 
and if any living thing, such as a man or a dog, should approach 
too closely to the domicile, the owl will dash fiercely at them, 
regardless of the consequence to itself. 

The nest of this species is placed either in a hollow tree, or 
in a crevice ‘of some old building, where it deposits its white, 
rough-surfaced eggs upon a soft layer of dried “castings.” These 
nests have a most ill-conditioned and penetrating odour, which 
taints the hand which is introduced, and cannot be removed 
without considerable care and several lavations. The young are 
curious little puffs of white down, and the Barn Owl is so pro- 
lific that it has been known to be sitting on one brood of eggs 
while it is feeding the young of a previous hatching. 

As may be supposed from its popular title of White Owl, this 
species is very light in its colouring. The general colour of this 
bird is buff of different tints, with grey, white, and black varie- 
gations. The head and néck are light buff, speckled slightly 
with black and white spots, and the back and wings are of @ 
deeper buff spotted with grey, black, and white. The tail is also 
buff, with several broad bars of grey. The facial ‘disc is nearly 
white, becoming rusty-brown towards the eye, and a deeper 
brown round the edge. The under surface of the male bird is 
beautifully white, the claws’ are brown, the beak nearly white, 
and the eyes blue-black. The sexes are very similar in their 
colouring, but the females and young males may be distinguished 
by the under surface of the body, which is fawn instead of 
white.—Routledge’s Natural History. 
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A MOTHER’S LOVE. 


A Motuer’s Love,—how sweet the name! 
What is a Mother’s love ? 

A noble, pure, and tender flame, 
Enkindled from above, 

To bless a heart of earthly mould ; 

The warmest love that can grow cold: 
This is a Mother's love. 


To bring a helpless babe to light, 
Then, while it lies forlorn, 

To gaze upon that dearest sight 
And feel herself new-born ; 

In its existence lose her own, 

And live and breathe in it alone: 
This is a Mother's love. 


In weakness in her arms to bear, 
To cherish on her breast, 
Feed it from love's own fountain there, 
And lull it there to rest; 
Then, while it slumbers, watch its breath, 
As if to guard from instant death : 
This is a Mother's ‘love. 


_To mark its growth from day to day, 
Its opening charms admire, 

Catch from its eye the earliest ray 
Of intellectual fire ; 

To smile and listen while it talks, 

And lend a finger when it walks: 
This is a Mother's love. 


And can a Mother's love grow cold? 
Can she forget her boy ? 

His pleasing innocence behold, 
Nor weep for grief—for joy ? 

A Mother may forget her child, 

While wolves devour it on the wild ; 
Is this a Mother's love ? 
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Ten thousand voices answer, No! 
Ye clasp your babes and kiss ; 

Your bosoms yearn, your eyes o’erflow ; 
But ah! remember this— 

The infant, reared atone for earth, 

May live, may die—to curse his birth ; 
Is this a Mother's love ? 


A parent’s heart may prove a snare ; 
The child she loves so well, 

Her hand may lead with gentlest care, 
Down the smooth road to hell ; 

Nourish its frame—destroy its mind : 

Thus do the blind mislead the blind, 
Even with a Mother’s love. 


Blest infant! whom his mother taught 
Early to seek the Lord, 

And pour’d upon his dawning thought 
The day-spring of the Word ; 

This was the lesson to her son— 

Time is eternity begun ; 
Behold that Mother's love ! 


Blest Mother! who, in Wisdom’s path, 
By her own parent trod, 

Thus taught ber son to flee the wrath, 
And know the fear of God! 

Ah, youth! like him enjoy your prime, 

Begin eternity in time, 
Taught by that Mother’s love. 


That Mother’s love, how sweet the name ! 
What eas that Mother's love 

The noblest, purest, tenderest flame, 
That kindies from above, 

Within a heart of earthly mould, 

As much of heaven as heart can hold, 

Nor through eternity grows cold ; 
This was that Mother's love! 


J. Monigomery. 
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ALLEGORIES. 


THE FISHERMAN S CHILD. 


Tue little Ina lived with her father in a cottage on the lonely 
beach. She was his only child, and her mother died when she 
was but an infant. All the tender:ecollections of love and care, 
linked in the minds of most children with the name of mother, 
with Ina belonged only to her. father’s name. He had been to 
her nurse, father, mother, and even playmate ; what wonder, 
then, if the little maiden’s heart belonged to him alone? When 
he was compelled to leave her, as he now frequently was by the 
duties of his calling, her little mind was ever busy planning some 
innocent device of love to please and surprise hum on his return. 
At last she thought that she would decorate his favourite room 
in the hut with the mussels and other brilliant-coloured shells 
that were strewed about the beach. [ull of her.new project, the 
active child was up with the earliest dawn ; and day after day 
saw her climbing, regardless often of the dangers of the returning 
tide, amidst the rocks where her coveted treasures were hid. 
Ina’s first thought had been to give her father pleasure by this 
fresh proof of her love; but, by degrees, her project itself, her 
pretty work growing under her hands, the many pleasing adven- 
tures into which it led her, engrossed all her thoughts. Her 
father frequently found her absent on his return; he missed 
many of her wonted endearments ; and, besides, he trembled for 
the dangers into which he knew the thoughtless child frequently 
ran. One evening, then, when she returned with a glowing 
countenance and a basket full of new-found treasures to the cot- 
tage, he called her to him, and, kindly admiring her work, he 
added— 

have now a fresh proof to ask of your love.” 

“ What, father?” said the ehild, delighted at the thought of 
some new undertaking. 

“] wish you, Ina, to remain at home when I am compelled to 
leave you.” 
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“ At home, father! alone in this room with nothing to do! 
Must I look for no more shells? I find them now better every 
day, as | know more of the rocks and caves.” — 

4 Her father fixed on her an eye of tender reproach, and said— 


i “T have, then, asked too great a proof of my Ina’s love ?” 


~ 


This was more than enough, and amidst tears and kisses she 
strove to obliterate the remembrance of that moment's rebellion. 
The following morning he left her; the sun shone with more 
than wonted brilliancy on the wet stones left by the receding 
tide ; she watched his little boat till it was but a speck on the 
water, then looked on the sparkling strand, then on her un- 
finished work ; and a sad feeling of gliscontent and listlessness 
began to creep over her mind. | 
“Surely,” said the child, “it is very strange that my father. 
should wish me to sit thus idle here. Oh! if he did but know 
the weariness of these long hours—these long, long hours!” she 
repeated to herself almost unconsciously. “It was but yester- . 
day I found quite a new treasure amongst yonder rocks. I meant 
to have secured so much of it to-day, and now I am shut up here 
alone, and I have nothing to do.” Then she recalled her father's 
parting words, “ Have I asked too great a proof of my Inas 
affection ?”” “ No, dearest father,” said she to herself, “ you shall 
see you cannot count too much upon the love of your child. 
How foolish was I in thinking I had nothing to do! Iam 
obeying my beloved parent; I am showing! him my love. Is 
not this a sweet and blessed task? Was it not for this I began 
collecting all my little treasures—only I had grown so fond of 
them, I had almost forgotten I was gathering them for him.” 
Then she thought of the sweet smile with which her father 
would reward her obedience on his return ; and though the day 
was long and lonely, it was not uncheered by sweet moments of 
hope and love. 

At first, the times of her father’s absence were but short, for 
he led her gently in the path of obedience; but soon a harder 
trial awaited her. His absence was prolonged day after day; 
the little maiden watched vainly and wearily at the casement 
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for his return. The want of his cheering smile made the tedious 
hours of her confinement almost intolerable ; her little heart 
sickened for very weariness, and she cried in the bitterness of 
her soul—“If he shuts me out from everything else in this 
lonely room, why, oh why, does he not come himself to cheer his 
child’s sad heart!” Dark thoughts then came in, such as the 
sweet child had never before ‘known; she might at last have 
wholly doubted her father’s love—she might have felt quite 
forsaken—but, as she looked listlessly round the room, her eye 
chanced to fall on one of the many contrivances arranged in past 
days by her fond parent fot her comfort. The light of love once 
more shone in upon her—all the past came back upon her soul-— 
memory recalled a thousand acts of tenderness long forgotten. 
Though the present was dark, the little Ina lived a few rapturous 
moments in the bright light of the past. The future soon caught 
its brightness. “ How could I,” said she, “ distrust. his love ? 
He will soon return, and then I shall love him with a tenfold 
energy.” Her hopes were not disappointed, nor had she now 
many days to wait ; but hiow joyful was her surprise when she 


‘found that her father had been himself engaged in seeking for 


her, on a distant shore, shells far more brilliant than she could 
have discovered amidst her native rocks, How rewarded she 
felt when he himself traced the pattern, and aided her in her 
work! Then, satisfied with her simple obedience, he explained 
the perils from which it had rescued her; and the little Ina 


learned to rejoice in a sacrifice of love. 


THE FOUNTAIN AND THE DEWDROP. 


How bright is the hour of early dawn, when the soul, casting 


off the burden of the past: day’s weariness and sorrow, springs 


forward to enjoy the new life—to meet the new hopes of another 
morning! Such had been often Jessie’s thoughts as she arose 
with a light and buoyant heart to devote this first hour to her 
(rod ; but now the feverish, broken slumbers of sickness brought 
no refreshment to her weary frame—her Bible lay open on the 
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bed, and her eye followed the well-known lines, but her feeble 
thoughts strove vainly to grasp their meaning. At length, 
wearied with the effort, she closed the volume ; and, withdraw- 
ing the curtain which shaded her casement window, gazed list- 
lessly on the scene before her. A little cottage girl tmpped lightly 
past, her pitcher in her hand, to seek water at the neighbouring 
spring. “ Happy child!’ thought Jessie; “how often have I 
seen thee thus pass my window, when I too could bear my pitcher 
to a better fountain, and drink water with joy out of the wells 
of salvation, and now they seem quite closed to my thirsty spint! 
But perhaps I have done wrong thus easily to in ae to a sense 
of weariness which might have been overcome.” With these 
words she once more opened her Bible. In vain! The more 
she strove to fix her thoughts, the more distracted they became; 
her mind seemed as one dead blank, or as a mirror broken into 
a thousand pieces, which could reflect no image distinctly ; and 
with a feeling of deep dejection she closed her eyes, ana laid 
her aching head upon the pillow. 

She had not remained thus long disconsolate, when a little 
bird, perching on the tree near her window, commenced his 
matin song. At first it was but a broken chirping, and Jessie 
heeded it not; but by degrees its melody grew more full and 
clear, and breathed such lave and joy, that, as she listened to the 
strain, the burden on her heart grew light. Another and another 
sweet songster replied from the neighbouring wood, till the whole 
air was full of their joyous “melody. 

“What a burst of wild glee from the songsters of the wood !” 
cried Jessie ; “surely it is to greet the morning sun! Ellen,” 
she said, turning to her attendant, “raise me up, and open my 
casement, that 1 too may enjoy his first bright beams.” 

lt was a glorious scene that met her view. The light clouds 
that floated in the sky were tinged, not with the gorgeous hues 
of evening, but with the delicate tints, tender as childhood, 80 
peculiar to the early dawn. The hills were bathed in rosy light, 
while wreaths of silvery mist floated over the valley. The sun- 
light glanced brightly on the nppling ™ waves of the bay, and on 
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the oars of the fishermen now hasting to their morning toil. In 
Jessie’s garden each bower and shrub glittered with a thousand 
dewdrops, and the breeze was perfumed with the fragrance of 
the flowers. She gazed in silent rapture on the scene, and, yield- 
ing passively to its influences, drank in joy at every sense. On 
the wings of joy her heaven-tuned spirit soon mounted in praise 
to her Father’s throne ; His love was breathed in all the loveli- 
ness around her, and her soul rested in sweet child-like commu- 
nion on Him. aay 

Ellen’s voice now broke ‘the chain of her thoughis, as the 
aliectuonate girl reached her in beautiful bunch of roses. 

“See, dear mistress,” said slie, “I told you I should soon be 
able to pluck them from your window ; and they are, as you love 
to see them, all glistening with: the morning dew.” 

“They are indeed fresh and beautiful,” cried Jessie, “and 


seem as if they had been drinking in the precious gilt of 


heaven.” 

“Yes,” answered Ellen, who, brought up with her young nais- 
tress, had learned to sympathise in her thoughts and feelings, 
“1 often think how good God is to the lovely flowers.: they do 
but stand still and look up to heaven,.and the sott dew falis 
freshly on their glowing leaves.” 

‘ Dear Ellen,” said Jessie, “have you divined my thou, shts } 


You do not know how sad I felt this morning when, striving 
vainly to read my Bible, - a child pass by to seek water at 


the-fountain. Now I see -how needless was my grief: if I can 
no longer seek water at the fauntain, | can at least, as the little 
flowers, look up to heaven, and my Father will sénd on me the 
soit dews of His grace. He has done so this morning, when I 
was unable to raise my thoughts to Him; He spoke to me in 
the sweet song of the birds, and the glistening sunshine. 1 will 
trust, and not be afraid. He shall work for me, and in me. 
Thou, blessed Saviour, hast borne the heat and burden of the 
day ; L, thy weary child, have but to rest in sweet peace upon 


Thy bosom.” 
Thoughts thus expressed, and conveying the deliberate opinion 
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of one in whose judgment she felt she might safely confide, went 
far to relieve the needless scruples of a tender conscience. — 


HILDA, OR THE THWARTED WISH. 


The young Hilda had long been confined to a couch of weari- 
some pain and sickness, but health now began once more to glow 
in hier cheek ; and on one of the first warm mornings of spring 
her light step bounded again over the moss-grown walks of her 
favourite wood. A clear rivulet flowed through the wood, and 
its little waves danced in th®laughing sunshine. Hilda watched 
with delight the sparkling fish, now glancing through the sunny 
waters, now hiding themselves amidst the cool green river-weeds. 
A light breeze passed over the wood, and played amidst the tender 
green leaves of spring; and'the little birds flew gaily from bough 
to bough, and carolled their sweet wild songs. ‘‘ Happy, happy 
creatures !’ cried Hilda; “ how sweet are the joys of freedom! 
and I too am now free ” and she bounded along with a lighter, 
firmer step, as though she would shake off the mers load which 
had pressed on her young life. 

At this moment a man entered the wood, isting by the hand 

a lovely boy. The child felt all the bright glad power of spring, 

and the merry peals of his Jaughter mingled with the song of the 

birds. The flowers of the thicket soon caught his eye, and he 

would fain have twined for himself a garland in the wood ; but 

his father held his mand, | nor would suffer him to leave him for 
moment. 

Then Hilda’s heart was grieved : “The fishes of the stream,” 
said she, “and the little birds among the branches, follow their 
own wild will, and rejoice in blessed freedom ; and this sweet 
child, so lovelier far than they, walks sad and downcast, his 
buoyant joy all dashed ; methinks I hear him weep.” 

Her eye followed the child and his father through the winding 
valley. The wild flowers were soon forgotten, but the path grew 
rough and stony, In an instant the child clung to his father’s 
arms, and Hilda saw him safe folded to his bosom. They ap- 
proached the moorland ; but the child felt not its keen wind, 
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for his father’s cloak was wrapped around him, and he was borne 
safely and gently over every dangerous pass. 

Hilda now no more regretted for him the sports of the happy 
woodland creatures. “There is joy,” she cried, “in wild free- 
dom ; but a deeper, holier joy in confiding, clinging love ; and 
this is the picture of the child.” “I, too,” thought she, “am 
a child ;” and a tear of self-reproach fell from her eye, as she 
thought how often she had repulsed the unseen Hand that guided 
her. “ How often, when my Fathér has held me back,” said 
she, “‘have I begged Him to leave me alone! Alone! oh, Father!” 
she exclaimed, “ forgive thy wayward child, and hearken not to 
her foolish prayer ; let her rather feel the sternest grasp of Thy 
earnest, faithful love.” Then peace was breathed into her soul, 
and in its inmost depths sounded the sweet words of promise — 
“1 will never leave thee nor forsake thee.”’ 

If Hilda’s step were less buoyant on her return, her heart was 
more full of peace. Her prayer,was heard, the hour of sorrow 
was near, and the grasp of love grew stern, yet was she not left 
alone ; and in the conscious presence of chastening love she found 
a tearful joy, for which no freedam could have made amends. 


These Parables were written by a daughter of the late Rey. EF. 
sickersteth for a suffering sister. Both sisters—Elizabeth and 
Frances—are now numbered with the dead. A little volume of 
“ Memorials,” just published, testifies to the devoted affection 
and real piety of both, 'We must next month bring before our 
readers some particulars. 


Live while you live,” the epicure would say, 

And seize the pleasures of the present day; 

Live while you live, the sacred preacher cries, 

And give to God each moment as it flies. 

Lord, in my views let both united be ; 3 
live in pleasure, when I live to Thee.'’—Dr. Doddrid ge. 
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THE MARAL. 


Tae maral, or large stag, is found in all the higher regions of 
the Ala-tau, Ac-tau, and Mus-tau ; he affords noble sport for the 
hunters, and his horns are highly valued by the Chintse. But 
it demands a fearless hunter to follow him imto his haunts 
among the precipices, glaciers, and snowy peaks of this region. 
In winter and spring he is found in the valleys, but as the 
weather becomes warmer, he ascends to escape the flies and 
other insects. They are seldom found in herds, though groups 
of ten or twelve are sometimes seen standing on the brink of a 
precipice, 1,500 to 2,000 feet in height, quite inaccessible to 
man. 

At other times, I have beheld them elimbing the lofty crags, 
and cropping the velvety moss which grew on the hedges. On 
one occasion, I saw a group of seven standing on the top of a 
mass of rock, rising up like a gigantic tower to the height of 
700 or 800 feet, three of its sides being nearly perpendicular, 
and the fourth was formed by a narrow ridge of rocks running 
up from the top of a great precipice at an angle of 60°.. In some 
parts this line was broken by great perpendicular steps that 
appeared to render it impossible to ascend. Still, along that 
rugged ridge they had climbed to the summit. 

A great chasm, at least 1,000 feet deep and 600 yards in 
width, separated us from them, much to the regret of our little 
party ; and no place could be found by which to descend into 
the gorge, and scale the opposite precipices, Could we have 
succeeded in this, some of the maral must have fallen to our 
rifles. It was a tantalising sight to hungry men, one that often 
prompts the hunter to feats of daring ; but in this instance we 
could only look with admiration on the splendid animals, and 
hope for a nearer acquaintance another time. 

I have followed my game, commencing the chase without 4 
breakfast, having had no dinner or supper the preceding day. 
After: stalking a stag for five or six hours, his branching horns 
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are seen above the copse in which he is lying, some 400 or 500 
yards distant ; another half-hour of cautious creeping places me 
within range, whence the shining black eye can be marked as 
the target. Stretched at full length on the cround, Vi L scarcely 
daring to raise my head to obtain a sight along the tube, the 
head of the rifle covers the speck of black, clving ul certainty ot 
an approaching banquet. At last the finger touches the trigger, 
but instead of the whistling bullet performing its function, the 
hammer falls on a bad cap. This slight erack, however, rouses 
the maral, and in an instant he sbounds away, carrying my 
dinner along with him. | 

The Cossacks and Kalmucks display a finer sense of honour 
in their hunting than many highl}-civilized Europeans. Two 
Cossacks were out hunting for two objects,—food and antlers. 
They had followed the game far up into the Ala-tau, and had 
been successful, sleeping at might their spoil. The next 
inorning they started again in pursuit ; when, after some hours, 
they found a magnificent animal whose horns they saw were 
worth 120 roubles (£17), nH prize well worth securiny, They 
hunted him from one valley to another, til at last he retreated 
to a high craggy region. This pprsuers were not the men to be 
deterred by obstacles. They séaled the rugged height, still 
following on his track. Whichever way he turned, some slight 
mark betrayed his path. Late in the afternoon, they caught 
sight of his branching horns in a deep rent in the mountain, 
whose sides were nearly perpendicnlar, while the opposite end 
terminated on the brink of a great precipice, thus preventing all 
chance of escape. When they entered the gorge, he rose from 
his lair, about three hundred yards in advance, and started 
forward among fallen rocks. They followed rapidly, and gained 
upon him fast. Having reached within about one hundred 
paces of the end of the ravine, he | stood hesitatmg, and looked 
back, seeming inclined to double, apd make a rush to pass them. 
From tliis circumstance, the Cossacks knew some other animals 
were in the path; and as tigers are often found here they did 
not fire, but gradually approached. The stag went slowly on, 
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evidently in fear. Having passed some large blocks, two huge 
bears sprang out into the ravine close behind him. The stag 
suddenly bounded into the air to a pinnacle of rock standing 
detached from the precipice, and leaving a chasm thirty-three 
feet wide. One of the bears springing after him rushed over 
the cliff, falling more than four hundred feet,—and thus ended 
his career. The other stood on the brink of the chasm growling, 
and in a fearful rage at his disappointment. The hunters 
advanced, and when they: came within twenty paces he stood up . 
and gave a savage growl of defiance; but this was his last,—a 
leaden messenger sent him rolling after his companion. The 
maral stood gazing at the hunters, without showing any sign of 
fear, while they admired his beautiful form and noble horns. 
To the honour of the Cossacks be it told, he was left in peace, 
great as was the temptation to these ill-paid men. Withina 
few paces were the coveted horns, equal in value to the annual 
pay of five of their py. The fellows were, however, as good 
as they are brave. 

After noting some ie, marks on the animal's body, by 
which to .recognise him again, they departed. Retracing their 
steps was a most difficult, and dangerous task, which they had 
not felt during the excitement of the chase. The following day 
they sought the bears at the bottom of the precipice, when, to 
their great delight, they discovered that the maral had releaped 
the chasm on to a ledge below the brink, and had. escaped. 
When the Cossacks joined their companions at the piquet, the 
whole of the circumstances were related, a correct description of 
the maral was given, and, greatly to the credit of these men, he 
long remained king of his native wilds.—Athkinson’s Travels wm 
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A MISSIONARY’S FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF CHINA. 


Tue Rev. Ropert Dawson, a missionary just arrived in China, 
writes, under date, Shanghae, May, 1860 :—“It is almost im- 
possible to describe the feelings with which a Missionary first 
catches sight of the dim outline of his adopted country—the 
thrill that passes over him when, after months of waiting, his 
eye is blessed at length with a glimpse of the land he is to 


eccupy lor God, and in which he is to spend and be spent for 


Chnist. ‘Can it be ! he says to himself; ‘is this China? , Then 
China for Christ !’ is the prayer and the resolve that together 
rise in bis soul. Forthwith he betakes himself to his Lord for 
fresh instructions, and for renewed power from on high. This 
first impression is deepened when a real living native appears. 
It is needless to say that the exterior of a Chinaman is so uncouth 
as at once to rivet the attention of any European, whatever his 
errand may be. But in the casq of the Missionary this is soon 
forgotten, and the strange, uncouth, fearfully unnatural appear- 
ance of the soul enshrined, is that which most excites his inte- 
rest, and secures his deepest sympathy. ‘Is it for that man,’ 
he asks himself, ‘my Saviour died?’ The reply is instant, ‘ For 
him, and for all.’ In a land of strangers the Missionary yet feels 
himself among brothers and fellows, since upon all the same 
compassion has been exer ised, and of all, the same blood cleanseth 
their sins. * * * The wanderer through the streets of a 
Chinese city is not by any means forcibly struck with the fact 
that this is a nation of idolateré Except on special occasions, 
idolatry is not obtrusive. It ig there—the rotten substratum 
of most of their institutions, and of much of their social hife. 
(hina has been a province of the anti-c lestial empire SY) long, 
that the devil can afford to unbind the most calling of his chains, 
and the bloody rites of Hindu heathenism are consequently un- 
known. But if one fetter be loosened, another is riveted. Here 
we have the degrading spectar e of a nation wholly given up to 
the worship of self. This is the most striking form of idolatry : 
its temples line the closely-built streets of every city ; its rites 
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are practised in the pursuits of every-day life ; its votaries are 
the countless millions of this far-reaching land. It is the idolatry 
of England in a more intensified form ; so that the Missionary’s 
first impression—an impression which only deepens with his 
knowledge—is, that, in obeying the call of the Master, he has 
entered not another but only a more arduous service, and one 
demanding far more of every gift and grace he needed at home, 
It was my first impression—and I can venture to say it will 
never be changed—that for this form of idolatry nothing will 
suffice but its very opposite. Self must be dethroned in-every 
Chinaman’s heart; Christ must rule. It is not enough that 
such a revolution should be effected as that which marks the 
progress of the rebel forces; they may destroy the temples of 
Buddha, but they are powerless to enter the inner shrine of the 
neart ; and there it is that the Chinese fall down to worship. 
“Soon after our arrival at Shanghae, I witnessed a procession 
in honour of the god of the city. It was an irregular cavalcade, 
composed of parties at intervals ; gongs, and other instruments 
of still more painful sound, announced the approach of each 
division ; officials in outlandish costume preceded. ‘These were 
followed by bearers of banners, with strange devices, or of other 
mysteries ; then came priests ‘all shaven and shorn ;’ and, lastly, 
the image of the god in a sedan-chair. This was larger than 
life, of terrible countenance, and arrayed in gorgeous robes, 
scarlet and gold being the predominant colours, So far as I 
could perceive, no act of worship, or even of reverence, was 
performed by the spectators ; men stared from their open shop- 
fronts as the procession passed, and then returned @ worship 
more sincerely the mightier god within. On arriving at the 
temple, however, idolatry, in all its manifest abomination, would 
doubtless be indulged in. My first impression, as I looked om 
this scene, was one of pity ; by-and-bye, it may be, this will be 
succeeded by horror and indignation and fear for a people who 
have for centuries denied the ‘instincts of their souls, and 
trampled upon Creation’s testimony. Angry, righteously so, the 
Missionary can scarcely be, till from the offered blessing the 
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wretched victim turns away to clasp more closely to his soul the 
curse which will destroy him for ever. Yet, even then, the 
compassion of the Master will overflow the heart of the servant. 
Oh, that the compassion of Christ—and we have a specimen of 
it as it overwhelmed His manly soul when He beheld the city 
and wept over it—pervaded the spirit of every one of us! Few 
of us have learnt to sit down with Him on the Mount of Olives. 
Let us draw near the mourner, and try to catch His spirit, and, 
as far as may be, to have fellowship with His sufferings. Oh, 
that the young people of England would learn by heart those 
inspired words : ‘If we suffer, we shall also reign with Him.’ 

“It is almost superfluous for*me to say that, like every one 
else who finds his way into a Chinese city, I was struck with 
the ceaseless flow of passengers. They come and go—they pass 
and repass incessantly ; it is as though one were walking through 
the narrow streets of a hive of bees: to be alone is impossible. 
In extent of population, Shanghae is not to be mentioned. Com- 
pared with hundreds of other cities, it is but a village; and I 
can well imagine that when the Missionary ventures into these 

is head grows dizzy and his heart grows faint. That termble 
being, man—man unregenerate, man possessed by the devil—is 
here omnipresent. Their uncounted numbers we cannot abate, 
nor would we, unable though we are to penetrate their serried 
ranks ; we would not, since we know that in this warfare the 
battle is not to the strong. This only we desire, for this must 
every Christian pray, that this mighty host may be moved to go 
over, en masse, to the side of Jesus, their Lord and ours.” 


Tux following is s translation of a notice that was put up on the walls 
at Canton on the 29th of July, 1860, concerning an eclipse of the moon :-— 
“To the Red Button Mandarin Loo, Governor of Quang-Tung and Quang- 
Si Provinces and Board of Soldiers, dated the 10th of Hewang, the 16 
day of the 6th month. Entreat and pray to save and protect the moon from 
_ being devoured on the 18th day of the-6th moon. The eclipse will commence 

on the 15th day of the 6th moon at 11°40.” Then follows particulars of the 
time of contact, &. After which—“ All the Mandarina, both civil and 


ilitary ir 
military, together with all the people, must do the utmost in their power 
to save and protect her from such s fearful calamity ; and mind, do not 


be disobedient.” 
x2 
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UPS AND DOWNS. 


There is a tide in the effairs of men 
Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune. 
Shakespeare. 


A worK recently published, called “ Vicissitudes of Families,” 
by Sir Bernard Burke, gives several particulars connected with 
the rise and fall of wealthy families and persons, some of them 

well known in the history of our country. We intend to place 
some of these before our readers, and commence with—' 


THE BODICE-MAKER OF BRISTOL. 

My story not being of a very exalted nature, instead ‘of seek- 
ing to garnish a humble dish with the sauce of fine words, I will. 
commence in the good old fashion of the fairy tales. Once upon 
a time, it fell out that Prince George of Denmark, the ‘husband 
of Queen Anne, was passing through Bristol, and stopped in his 
way to visit the Exchange, a place where, even in those days, 
your “merchants most did congregate,” although a very different 
class of beings from the royal traders of our own age. | He was 
attended only by one gentleman, without any outward marks to 
denote his rank, yet by some means or other his name and 
quality transpired amongst the multitude, when commerce was 
awhile forgotten throughout the various knots: or parties mto 
which the assembly had, according to wont, divided Pell and 
a busy hum went round as when a hive of bees is disturbed by 
the presence of some unusual interloper. “Just stand aside,” 
said a dapper little fellow to a pair of overgrown merchants who 
served to shut out from him the object of general’ curiosity ; 
“you are so big all ways, there’s no getting a sight of him.” 

“Shall I mount you up on my shoulder ?” replied t the taller, 
with good humoured mockery. 

“As I hope for fair winds and the safe return of the good 
ship Sally,” exclaimed another, “the prince, to my mind, is just 
like one of ourselves, and I've half a mind to speak to him.” 

“ Do so, neighbour,” urged a fifth ; “you who’re an alderman 
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of Bristol, are a match for any body, though it were (Jueen Anne 
herself,” | 

Such, and such-like, were the murmured speeches that floated 
about amongst the busy people of the mart of Bristol, mingling 
with, rather than interrupting, their daily avocations. At length 
the afternoon came on, and the crowd began to disperse without 
any notice having been taken of the illustrious stranger, who no 
doubt thought the Bristolians of a very churlish, if not disloyal 
inclination. But, fortunately, to redeem the character of the 
good town, there was one silent observer of the day's transae- 
tions who at least had more moral courage than his neighbours. 
This was a certain John Duddlestone, by trade a bodice-maker. 
He at once introduced himself to the neglected visitor, by bluntly 
demanding if he were not the husband of (Jueen Anne; and 
having re answer In the atlirmative, he went on to Say, 
in his rough Bristolian dialect, that he had long waited to see i 
any of his fellow-townsmen would be bold enongh to ask the 
Prince to dinner, and as the hearts of all had failed them, he 
had himself plucked up the necessary courage for the occasion. 

The Prince, who had previously ordered dinner to be pre 
pared for him at the White Lion, nevertheless gave a gracious 
assent, and followed his unceremonious inviter. The bodice 
maker having arrived at his own house, called out in a lusty 
voice from the bottom of the tairs to his wie above, desiring 


her to put on a.clean blue apron, that she might be fit to 


receive Prince Ceorge, who was going to eat ls pudding with 


them. The dinner proved to be iS | lain ancl substantial iis the 


welcome was hearty, the novelty of manners, to which the 
Prince was altogether unaccustomed, lending a peculiar zest and 


flavour to the banquet. So mu h. indeed, was he pleased, that 


when about to depart, he invited his host te return the visit 


whenever he came to London, not forgetting to bring his white 


with him. At the same timmehe/ presented the plam spoken 


bodice-maker with a card that would be 
sesame” to the doors of the royal palace. 
It is probable that so homely and unembitious a personage 


a sufhicient “‘ open 
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as John Duddlestone would, in a short time have forgotten his 
royal invitation, or have thought of it only as a subject for idle 
gossip amongst strangers, but that business, after the lapse of a 
few months, called him to London. On this occasion he was 
accompanied by his wife, most probably with some revollection 
of Prince George’s invitation ; and, soon after their arrival in 
the great city, they wended their way to the Palace : the card, 
when presented, procured for them instant admission; and they 
were at once brought before the Prince, who, with a recollection 
of the past that does not always appertain to the high and 
noble, received them with kind courtesy, and introduced them 
to the Queen herself. So pleased was the latter with'the blunt 
novelty of her visitors’ manners, that she took a gold watch 
from her side, and presented it to the wife, who, fall of the 
pride of such a memorial, never failed afterwards to display it 
attached to her blue apron when she went to market. Nor did 
her Majesty stop here ; she proposed to confer a pension upon 
the bodice-maker ; but this he refused to accept, declaring that 
he had got the sum of fifty pounds out at interest, and moreover 
he well saw that Her Majesty could spare no money, when she 
had such a flock about her to support. Amused with) this naive 
trait, the Queen, who was as famous for her good-humour as tor 
her love of good wine, bade him kneel down,—and before the 
Bristolian became quite aware of what was intended him, he 
rose up a knight. : | 

From this day, the fortunes of Sir John went on: increasing 
till he had amassed a very considerable sum, and had a baronetey 
conferred on him in 1691-2. Would that my tale could end 
here ; but the story of life is pretty sure either to end or to begin 
in sorrow. All this wealth was embarked in merchandise, that 
was entrusted to the mercy of the salt seas ; and before the 
ships that bore it could return, there came the tremendous 
storm of November, 1704, in which the whole was lost. From 
this blow Sir John never recovered, but continued to live in 
very reduced circumstances until the hour of his:death ; his 
grandson and heir, the second Sir John Duddlestone, held a 
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humble appointment in the customs’ at Bristol ; but of his de- 
scendants, if he had any, nothing has been left on record. 


GATHERINGS IN, SCIENCE. 


Armospignic Atr.—The term atmospheric air conveys to the mind of nt 
the chemist the idea of a number of properties. No mortal eye has ever 1] 
seen a particle of air, for sight pre-suppdses a certain effect produced on Hi] 
the eye, which particles of air are quite incapable of producing. They Hi 
possess, however, other properties, which chemistry brings to view, and by RE 
which the chemist not only ascertains their presence when they escape the fal 
notice of others, but he is also enabled by them to show that this invisible, HAL 
impalpable material consists of several other equally invisible substances. . 
By his exact knowledge of the properties he can separate them from each 
other, weigh them, and make their presence manifest to others. He is able 
to show that the air which burns in our street-lamps consists of five or six 
totally different airs. He points out, in a constituent of atmospheric air 
employed in respiration, one of the most indispensable requisites for animal 
life; and, in a product of respiration, one equally important to vegetable 
life. He exhibits the intimate connection between the visible and invisible 
material world, of the existence of which our ancestors had no idea. He 
is enabled to do all this by his know |gdge of the peculiar prop rties of these 
bodies, acquired by the means of visible phenomena, or such as can be 
recognised by the senses. He must first bring these substances in contact 
with others to render these phenomena manifest; but when he has done 
this, they then become more distinct than the tones of a chord when struck, 
and as intelligible as the black lines aml characters which convey to a far 
distant friend our invisible thoughts.—icliz. 


Forces.—Let us now consider for -a little while how wonderfully we 
stand upon this world. Here it is we are born, bred, and live, and yet we 
view these things with an almost entire absence of wonder to ourselves 
respecting the way in which all this happens; so small, indeed, is our 
wonder, that we are never taken by gurprise, and I do think that, toa 
young person of ten, fifteen, or twenty years of age, perhaps the first sight 
of a cataract or a mountain would occasion him more surprise than he had 
ever felt concerning the means of his own existence ; how he came here, 
how he lives, by what means he stand’ upright, and through what means 
he moves about from place to place. | Hence we come into this world, we 
live, and depart from it, without our thoughts being called specifically to 
consider how all this takes place; and were it not for the exertions of some 
few inquiring minds who have looked into these things, and ascertained 
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the very beautiful law and conditions by which we do live and stand upon 
the earth, we should hardly be aware that there was anything wonderful 
in it. These inquiries, which have occupi¢l philosophers from the earliest 
days—when they first began to find $ut the laws by which we grow and 
exist, and enjoy ourselves up to the present time—have shown us that all 
this was effected in consequence of the existence of certain forces, or abilities 
to do things, or powers that are so common, that nothing can be more so; 
for nothing is commoner than the wonderful powers by which we are 


enabled to stand upright—they are: essential to our existence every 
moment.—Professor Paraday. 


A 14th December, 1859, at 3 p.m., dgeadfal whir'- 
wind, in the form of an inverted cone, white as snow, was seen near Pen- 
zance, travelling in a nearly straight line from N. by E. to S. by W. at the 
rate of about ten miles an hour, acgompanied by a tremendous roar, from 
which the cattle in the fields fled with terror. The sound was compared to 
that of a dozen railway trains passing at one time over as:many wooden 
viaducts, and was heard in several places sixty or eighty seconds befure the 
whirlwind arrived. Its whiteness;proceeded from the great quantities of 
snow it had caught up, much of which it afterwards formed into huge 
snowballs, and at intervals cast them to the ground. Its track from 
Trovayler to Zimmerman's Cot, a distance of more than two miles, was in 
many places strown with orchard trees and the tallest elms which it had 
rooted up. The rookery at Trevayler, the seat of the Rev. W. Veale, was 
the first place that suffered. Through the midst of it descends, in a straight 
line towards the north-east, an avenue or road bordered on each side with 
a row of tallelms. Down this road Mr. Veale’s coaclh:man had gone that 
afternoon with his fowling-picce and dogs, but had scarcely reached the 
grove of ash trees at the foot of it before he heard a most fearful roar; and 
soon afterwards, during a furious hailstorm, the trees of the grove were 
swayed to and fro ina most terrific manner, and the dogs gathered round him 
for protection. When the whirlwind had disengaged itself from the trees, 
he saw it rushing towards the S. by W., carrying up the snow from the 
ground to a height of between 100 and 200 feet. Its rotation was north, 
east, south, and west, contrary to that of revolving storms in the northern 
hemisphere. On returning up the avenne, he beheld three of the elms on 
its north-western side torn up by the roots, and lying across the road with 
their heads towards the south, and an elm on its south-castern side also 
torn up and prostrated in the same direction. At Alvcrton, about a mile 
and-a-half south of Trevayler, similar effects were produced. A woman was 
caught in the whirlwind, but beimg near its centre, she escaped unbert, 
although unable to breathe for a few seconds from the yiolence of the 
wind. | 


Ice-wovses axp Frozen Werts.—These occur in places where 
the ice accumulates in the cold season, and remain during the sammer 
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months, or even the entire year, althongh the mean temperature of the 
neighbourhood may be 10° or 15° above ‘the freezing point of water. Four 
such ice caverns are found in Switzerland and the neighbouring portion of 
France, one being near Besangon. The bottom of the latter cave is covered 
with ice about a hundred feet square, and about a foot thick. There is 
but one opening to the cave, and so no chance for the circulation of air. 
The water trickles from the roof or flows ia at the mouth, and the cold air 
Which settles in the cave and freezes all its moisture, maintains its place 
through the summer by reason of its greater specific gravity, so that the 
ice wastes very slowly even in the hottest weather. On the western bank 
of Lake Champlain, near the village of Port lienry (America), is an ice- 
mine which has been extensively worked for many years, There are fifteen 
such places in the United States. ‘The phenomenon of frozen wells is ex- 
plained in the same way; but, to secure a frozen well, it is necessary that 
the water should not be changed. It is only the fact that the water in 
most wells is constantly changing, that prevents all of them from present- 
ing this phenomenon. 

Tur Kota-nur.—The kola-nut is held in great estimation by the natives 
in the neighbourhood of Sierra Leone, especially by the Mohammedans, 
whocallit the ‘‘ blessed kola,” and consider it to be the veritable forbidden 
fruit. Inthe interior of Africa it is scarce, and is so much prized that 
five kolas are said to be equal to the price of aslave. It is much used as 
& substance for chewing, and is Said;to possess the property of keeping 
away the craving of hungerto such decree that aman can travel for many 
days without anything more then a ¢imple kola. The two halves of the 
bean lock curiously into each other, ‘Tliis peculiarity is noticed in the 
following African tale :—A Criffy, or one of the Genii, who has married a 
young and interesting lady, having occasion shortly after their happy 
union to go on a long journey, separates a kola, retaining the one-half to 
himself and presenting the other’to his spouse, with strict injunctions to 
keep it carefully, and threatening some fearful doom, should she en his 
return be unable to produce it. She is consequently very careful for a time, 
but is ultimately deprived of it by anenvious sister ; and the dismay of the 
poor girl on discovering her loss may be easily imarined, there being no 
possibility of obtaining any other half kola that would tally with the one 
in possession of her lord. 

A Cumerc Toap.—There isa tree standing by the side of a diteh im 
the fens, which leans in, three feet and-a-half from the ground, two inches 
out of the perpendicular ; there is a small hollow place in the Nem, gas 
inch deep and two inches wide, all the way from the ground, crowing wider 
upwards till it is lost. On this tree, 34 feet from the gronnd, I sugar for 
insects, and several nights a Jarge toad has ascended the tree to the 
sugar: it always sits quietly on ‘the stem, and I even find it on every other 
tree, although there are several trees, allasb, I believe its object is to 
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take the insects that come to the sugar. I have called the men at the rail- 
way bridge, which crosses the river near the spot, to see it, and one of the 
men and his wife saw it the other night and took it down; but, in less than 
half an hour, it was there again. ‘Other persons have also geen it—and 
whenever I sugar the tree, it is almost sure to be there. I never find any 
insects on the tree if the toad is there—Wm. Winter, Aldeby, near Beccles. 


NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


The Geography of Palestine. . By J. A. Meen. 1s. 64. 

Bible Months. By W.H. Groser. 1s. 64. 

Branches Running over the Wall. By R. FE. Cranfield. 1s. 
Sunpay Scuoot Unton. 


These recent publications df the Sunday School Union deserve 
attention. Mr. Meen’s volume is a handy compendium, with a 
map and engravings, of the historical and descriptive geography 
of the Holy Land. It gives much information in a gmall space. 

“ Bible Months ; or, the Seasons in Palestine, ag Illustrative 
of Scripture,” tells us of the natural productions of the Holy 
Land, arranged according to; the months, showing what is pecu- 
liar to each season. Introdtictory chapters give general infor- 
mation on the physical features and climate of the country. Mr. 
Groser is a safe guide and a pleasant one. He brings together 
a large amount of useful facts, and puts them before his readers 
in very agreeable manner. 

Mr. Cranfield’s little book is a collection of truthful narra- 
tives, showing some of the collateral benefits of Sunday-schools. 
The incidents are interesting in themselves, and-giye some im- 
portant testimony to-the indirect influence of the Sutday-school. 


Rills' from the Fountain of Life. By Richard Newton, D.D., 
Philadelphia. London: J. F, Shaw and Co. 200 pp. 3s. 6d. 
This is a contribution from America to the class of literature 

in which Dr. Todd’s writings have so long been celebrated, and 

to which the late Dr. Fletcher and others in this country have 
also contributed, having for its object the adaptation of religious 
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truth to juvenile capacities. The present work deserves to occupy 
a place with the best of its predetessors. The subjects are for 
the most part happily chosen, and treated in an evangelical 
manner ; the language is plain to a child’s understanding with- 
out being childish, and the illustrations are excellent. Asa 
book for the young, a model for teachers, and a source from 
whence suitable illustrations for teaching may be obtained, we 


heartily commend the volume to our readers. 


= 


The Lost Jewel. By A. L. OWE! 3s. 64d. 
The Book for all Ages. 3s, 6d. 
J. F. Shaw and Co. 

The former, by a well-known author, is an agreeably written 
tale. The latter is a collection of tales, having for their object 
to put before the reader the claims of the Book of God. It is 
written in an earnest Christian spirit, and may be commended. 

Look and Live, by the Rev.) 'T. Alexander, is a little book for 


children, directing them to look to Jesus. It 1s a loving address 


by a loving man. 


— 


OMNIANA. 


A Lovixa Brorner.—A French paper says that Lucille Rome, a 


pretty girl with blue eyes and fair hair, poorly but neatly clad, was 
brought before the Sixth Court of Correction under the charge of 


vagrancy. 
“Does any one claim you ?” asked the magistrate. 
“Ah! my good sir,” said she, “ I have no longer any friends ; my father 


I have only my brother James, but he is as young 


and mother are dead ;: 


as Iam. O sir! what can he do for me 
_* Here 1 am, sister; here | am! do not fear!” cried a childish voice 


from the other end of the Court. At the same instant, a little boy with a 
lively countenance started from amidst the crowd, and stood before the 


judge. 
“Who are you?” said he. 
“ James Rome, the brother of that poor little girl.” 
Your age ?” 
Thirteen.” 
‘And what do you want?” 
came to claim my Lucille,” 
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“ But have you the means of providing for her ?”’ 


i “* Yesterday I had none, but now I have. Don't be afraid, Lucille.” 


“Oh how good you are, James!” 

“ Well, let us see, my boy,” said the magistrate ; “the Court is disposed 
to do al) that it can for your siffer. But you must give us some expla- 
nation.” 

“About a fortnight ago, sir,” ‘continued the boy, “ my poor mother died 
of a bad cough, for it was very cold at home. We were im great trouble. ° 
Then [ said to myself, I will becpme an artisan, and, when I know a good 
trade, I will support my sister. + I went an apprentice to a brushmaker. 
Every day I used to carry her’balf my dinner, and at night I took her 
secretly to my room, and she slept on the bed, while I slept on the floor. 
But it-appears she had not enoygh to eat. One day she begged on the 


Z| Boulevard, and was taken up. When I heard that, I said to myself, Come, » 


. my boy, things cannot last so;iyou must find something better. I soon 
found a good place, where I am Jodged, fed, and clothed, and have twenty 
francs a month. I have also fdund a good woman, who, for those twenty 
frances, will take care of Lucillq and teach her needlework. 1 claim my 
‘sister.” 
| “* My boy,” said the judge, “ your conduct is very honourable. However, 
your sister cannot be set at libetty till to-morrow.” | 
. “ Never mind, Lucille,”’ said {he boy ; “I will come and fetch you early 
| to-morrow.’ Then turning to the magistrate, he said, **I may kiss her, 
| may I not, sir?” 
| He then threw himself into the arms of his sister, and both wept warm 
tears of affection. ) : 
Moorisu Lapses.—The visits,of a European lady to a Hooress are looked 
on by the latter as a kind of anjusement, and welcomed with as much zest 
as children welcome the squeak jof a Punch-and-Judy man. * * * The 
Moorish ladies soon get tired >f the comparative insipidity of trying to 
understand and make oneal understood in turn, and proceed to action. 
They first pull you about and efamine everything you have on. Next they 
divest you of your walking habiliments and dress you up, if you will 
permit them, after their own fgshion. A French lady, curious to see to 
what lengths they would really rarry their passion for investigation, deter- 
mined to give herself up entirely to the caprices of a Moorish family on 
whom she was making « ‘ mornipg call.’ They commenced by cutting her 
front hair short in a twinkling,’ and then while one paihted her eyebrows 
with cohol, a second dyed her finger nails with henna, and a third stuck 
little gold spangles over her fact. To attempt to envelope her in Moorish 
habiliments was the next step, which, however, she resisted vigorously, 
anxious to save herself the tgouble of that mysteriogs and illimitable 
‘“‘minute”’ during which ladies ask you so ruthiess!y to wait while they are 
“ putting their things on.” Aypd then they clapped their hands with the 
greatest glee at the droll appearance she cut. I need not say that she 
scarcely recognized her own facb in the glass, nor I think: would her nearest 
relation have known her at that moment. Cohol takes at least a week 
before it can be removed, while henna can only be erafjcated as the nail 
grows and is cut. The lady permpeived at once, as she ne endeavoured 
to put her docked hair into shape, that a thick veil would be necessary till 
the effects of the masquerading had worn away with time.—4 Winter in 
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THE CHEAPEST ALMANAC EVER PUBLISHED. 
On a Sheet, with 14 Woodeuts, price One Halfpenny, or one dozen post free for 6d. 


THE SABBATH SCHOOL MESSENGER ALMANAC for 1861. 


London : Henry James Tressidder, 17 Ave Maria Lane, E.O, ; 
Glasgow : Glass and Duncan, 78 Argyle-street. 


Now ready, the Fourth Yearly Part of the 
SABBATH SCHOOL MESSENGER for 1860. Ornamental Paper 


Cover, 9d. ; cloth cover, Is. The Parts for 1857, 1858, and 1859, may yet be had 
separately at the same price. First and Second Year in one vol., cloth cover, 1s, 6d. ; 
First, Second, and Third Year in one vol,, beautiful cloth cover, 2s. 6d. All sent post 
free on receipt of the price in postage stam 


London : Henry James Tressidder, 17 Ave Maria-lane, E.C. 
Glasgow : Glass and Duncan, 78 Argyle-street. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR 1861. 
Price 1s. per dozen, post free. With Four well-executed Engravings, 


ALL THINGS NEW: a beautiful Story for Children. 
Price 2s. per dozen, post free, 
FORGOT!” By the Rev. Martin, of Westminster. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo., with Four Illustrations by E. M. Wimperis and J. Jackson, Engraved 
by W. Cheshire, Cloth, price 2s, 6d., post free, 


THE FUGITIVES OF THE CEVENNES MOUNTAINS: a Tale 


of the Reign of Terror in France. Adapted from the French of M. J. Porchat, author 
of “Three Months Under the Snow,” and Charles Roussel.” By Rev. T. Tanstall 
Haverfield, B.D., Rector of Goddington,. Oxon, 


Now ready, feap. Svo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
AGNES LOWTHER ; or, Life’s Struggle and Victory: By Joscetine 


Now Ready, feap. 8¥0., Illustrated by W. coy handsomely bound in cloth, price 3s. 6d., 
post free, 


THE MARSDENS ; or, Struggles in Life. By G. E. Sarcent, Esq. 


Now Ready, fcap. 8vo., cloth, price 2s. 6d., post free, 
BIBLE DIFFICULTIES EXPLAINED. By the Rey. J. G. 


D.D. 


THE COLD WINTER is coming, and I want some books. Then 
send for HENRY JAMES TRESIDDER’S New Catalogue for the Season, forwarded 
post free on receipt of One Stamp, Address, 17 Ave Maria-lane, London, E.U. 


London: Hrewry James Tresrpper, 17 Ave Maria-lane, Paternoster-row, E.C, 


— 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d., extra, gilt edges, 3:., 


MARGARET PENROSE; 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 


Cowrexts.—The Festival—An Octogenarian’s Review of the Past and Thoughts of the 
Present—The Young Teacher at her Work—The First Trials— Excelsior Choosin A Super- 
intendent—Away from the Work—Lakewarmness in the Work—Unexpected teo—A 
Sunday School in the Country—Success in the Work-—-The Farewell. 


** Miss Henderson's ‘ Manual,’ which we have jast before noticed, furnishes the beau-tdea/ 
of a Sunday school teacher, and this volume gives us a sort of history of « Sunday school 
teacher in practice. In lively and instructive narratives it sets before the reader the «x perience 
of a teacher from the first entrance on the service ; its diMien!ties and discoaragements, and the 
success with which prayer, faith, and strict and persevering attention to duty are sure te be 
crowned, Some episodes, or interludes, are occasionally introduced, which make it altoze her 
an acceptable volume, a pleasing as well as useful addition to Sanday scheol libraries.”"— 
Wesleyan Times. 

in fact and incident, in thiegs tonching and amasing, and full of 
all largely hearing on the work of the Sanday rw wn one of the noble host of teachers 

well to give it a careful perusal.”-—CAristian tfness. 

, and direct the Sunday school teacher, and thisis 
aimed at not by formal precepts, bab “Dy iGustrative facts and examples, given in a style 
beantifal, simple, unaffected, and impressive.”"— Metholist New Connexion Magazine. 

“© tale of much interest, containing some useful hints and suggestions to those engaged in 
this good work .""— Baptist Magazine. 


Suypay Scuoot Ustox, 56 Old Bailey, London E.C, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR 1861. 


Price One Penny, 


The Sunday School Pictorial Almanack for 1861. 
This broadsheet should find a place on the walls of every Sunday 
School, and in the home of every scholar. It is embellished with 
Twelve beautiful Engravings. The Calendar contains a text for every 
day in the year. The Union “ T,ist of Lessons” is also given in full, 
for the convenience of Teachers and Bible Scholars. | 


Neatly bound in limp roan, gilt edges, 1s. 4d., with tuck, 2s., 


The Teacher's Pocket Book and Diary for 1861, 
containing: Diary for every Sunday in the Year; Engagements ; 
Jewish Calendar; List of Lessons; Memecranda; Religious and 
Benevolent Societies ; Pages for Scholars’ Names and Residences ; 
Scholars’ Attendance; Scripture Weights and Measures ; Statistical 
Information, &c., &c. 


Large post 8vo. , price 4d., in cloth, | 
The Sunday School Teacher’s Class Register for 1861, 


containing :. Calendar for 1861; Address to Teachers; List of 
Scripture Lessons, 1861 ; Names and Residences ; Attendance, January 
to December ; Cash Received ; Memoranda; Chronological Tables of 
Books in the Old and New Testaments; The Jewish Calendar, &c.; 
Scripture Weights and Measures, &c., ko. 


List of Scripture Lessons for 1861. Arredged by the 
Committee rf the Sunday School Union. 2s, per 100. J 


The Same Lessons in Small Type, to paste in Pocket 
Bibles. 1s. 4d. per 100. 


Scripture Lessons for Elementary Glassell 1861, for 


every Sunday Morning and Afternoon. In Quarterly Parts, price 
One Penny, or 8s. per 100. 


The Same Lessons in Single Leaves, on Stiff Paper, 
to be given to the Scholars. 12 for One Penny. ) 


NEW YEAR'S ADDRESSES for 1861, 4s. per 100. 


Practical Teaching. A New Year’s Address to Sunday 
— By Rev. B. Powsn, Christ Chureh, 
0 


The Future. A New Year's Address to sunday Scholars. 
By T. J. Cox, of the Sunday School Union. 


Power and Privilege. A New Year’s Address to the 
Parents of Sunday Scholars. By Josmpn Mren, of the 
Sunday School Union. 


Svypay Somoor Umox; 56 Old Bailey, 
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CORRESPONDENSS. 


NOTICES TO 


tncervep.— Winnie.—L. M. L.—M 8. G.—Janet.—E. W. P.—R, P.—J, 


Tillotson.—Levet Winter.—A. M.—A. H.*L.-—Ketha. : 


Christopher.—Tillia.—Your verses are not up to our mark. 
vetha.—We thank you for the ex}ract, which, you will sge, we have made 
use of. Your own article, we dre sorry to say, will not suit. You shall 
hear from us. 

A. H. L..—“ A Hero”’ next montlj, probably. 

Amy.— We have written to you during the past month. 


Booxs Reckivep.—The Marsdens.—Nemesis ; or, the Avenger.—English 
Children Abroad.—The Rectory and the Manor.—Mother’s Last Words. 
Trust and be Safe.—The Missionary Kite,—“I Forgot.”—All Things 
New.—Dead and Alive Again.sWalking with God. 


~ 


All Communications, Books b. Review, &c., to be addressed to the 
Editor of the Yourn’s Macaztnz, 56 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 


Now ready, Youth's Mag., Vol? LV. (Sixth Serjes), 2s. 6d. 


We must now ask our readers to help us with their kind words and re- 
commendations for the coming ytar. We are thankful for the support this 
Magazine has received during the past year, and have reason to believe that 
our efforts have been increasing}y appreciated. We are encouraged to hope 
for a large extension of our cirgulation ; and our subscribers and: friends 
can much aid us in this, by am approving remark now and then, in the 
family circle, the social gathering. We shall endeavour to deserve success 
by. a careful attention to the qu@lity and variety of our articles. 

We should be very glad to reéeive a still farther amount of Correspon- 
dence from our young friends: and especially would we:-be pleased to be of 
use in advising any of thein wh¢@ may entrust us with Enquiries respecting 
daily duties, religious profession, or Biblical studies. |. 


The Lancet states,—“ Tuis 18 SUPERIOR TO ANYTHLNG OF THE KIND KNOWN.” 


First of the kind Manufac- 
tured and Patented in the United 
Kingdom and France, a8 
plainet with Engravings in 7he 
Illustrated London News, of 
May 26th. Supplied by Brow” 
and Porsoxr, tc Mer Majesty the 
Queen, by ordcr from Hucking- 
| ham Palace. It is in great 

favour wherever it has been 

. made known, for Puddings, 

A Blancmange, preferred to 


the best’ arrowroot, and eape- 
H cially suited to the delicacy of 
QO RN QO | R Children and Invalids. 
© 
BROWN & POLSON, 


Manufacturers and Purveyors to Her Majesty : 
Paistey Mancnester, Dustin, axp LONDON. 


THE FAMILY TREASURY for 1860. Recommended by 2,000 
Ministers of al! Denominations, will contain a Series of Papers prepared expressly for -~ 
pages by the Rev. J. C. Ryle, Rev. Charles Brdges, Rev. Canon Miller, Rev. i 
Arnot, and numerons other eminent writers. Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. 

London and Edinburgh: T. Netson and Sows. 
Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers.’ 
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HOT WINDS IN THE EAST. 


Eeypt has its hot southerly winds, which there take the name 
of Khamseen, or fifty, from being usual through the space of fifty 
days about the vernal equinox. Both in Egypt and Palestine 
these fervid gales have their origin in the arid deserts contiguous 
to them, in the interior of which they have an intensity of tem- 
perature unknown to the sites of distant visitation. As experi- 
enced in the heart of those shelterless wastes, the hot wind is 
the true Simoom of the Arabs, the Samiel of the Turks. Both 
names have the same meaning—a poison-wind—referring to its * 
injurious effects and supposed pestilential qualities. During its 
prevalence the atmosphere assumes an alarming aspect, and 
towards the horizon is of a dull purplish or violet hue. Though 
no vapour darkens the air, the ,sky aloft becomes black and 
heavy. The sun loses all his splendour. Camels turn their 
heads in the direction opposite to the blast, or instinctively 
thrust them into a bush. Arabs cover their faces, or lie prostrate 
on. the ground ; and beyond all doubt fatal consequences have 
resulted to human life. The gimoom, according to popular 
opinion and actual phenomena, exactly answers to the “ destruc- 
tion that wasteth at noon-day,” and the “pestilence that walketh 
in darkness.”* But there is no foundation for the idea of the air 
possessing any poisonous property. Charged with impalpable 
sand, it is suffocating, and while the heat dries the skin, ac- 
celerates respiration, inflames the throat, and produces intense 
thirst, it evaporates the water carried in skins by the caravans. 
This is a combination of circumstances only too likely to inflict 
deadly injury on an exposed party. The fine sand and dust of 
the desert, frequently deeply tinged with oxide of iron, raised in 
the air, strips the sun of his brilliance, darkens the face of the sky, 
and originates the purplish or violet hues of the atmosphere. 


Cambyses, the second monarch of the 66 vas dynasty, 
Psalm xci. € 
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is said to have perished with his army in the desert between the 
Nile and the oasis of Ammon. The fierce heat of the simoom, 
with the inundation of sand drifting before it, and the depriva- 
tion of water, are quite adequate to explam such a calamity. In 
all probability, the same natural agency, specially evoked for the 
occasion by Almighty power, was employed in the destruction of 
the host of Sennacherib before Jerusalem. ‘This opinion is sus- 
tained by the language of the prophet in relation to the event : 
“Behold, I will send a blast upon him.”* It deserves remark 
that the simoom generally blows in currents of no great breadth, 
so that persons not very widely separated from each other may 
be exposed to its power and exempt fromit. Lucan thus describes 
the peril of the Roman soldiers under Cato in the Lybian 
desert :— 
“ Meanwhile a sandy flood comes rolling on, 

And swelling heaps the prostrate legions drown. 

New to the sudden danger, and dismayed, 

The frighted soldier hasty calls for aid, 

Heaves at the hill, and struggling rears his head. 

Soon shoots the growing pile, and reared on high, 

Lifts up its lofty summit to the sky: 

High sandy walls, like forts, their passage stay, 

And rising mountains intercept their way : 


The certain bounds which should their journey guide, 
The moving earth and dusty deluge hide.” 


A Saracen army, in the time of the crusades, suffered dreadfully 
from the same cause, while traversing the great and terrible 
wilderness between Egypt and Syria. So densely filled was the 
air with sandy particles, that almost total darkness ensued. No 
one dared open his eyes or mouth to look around him or to speak 
to his neighbour. Horsemen dismounted and prostrated: them- 
selves on the ground to prevent the wind from whirling them 
along with it. Many of the soldiers perished, with horses and 
camels, and the army was for a time completely scattered by the 
storm. “In this desert,” says William of Tyre, the historian of 


© Isa. xxxvii. 7. 
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the event, “waves of sand are raised and tossed about like the 
waves of the sea when troubled with tempestuous winds, so that 
to navigate a stormy sea is at times not more dangerous than to 
pass such deserts.” A representation)is given, in the engraving, 
of a caravan overtaken by one of these terrible visitations. 

The deserts on the southern and dastern borders of Palestine 
are sacred ground, having been traversed by patriarchs, visited 
by prophets, and crossed by Israel at the Exodus and.-the 
Captivity, while they are also the scenes of stupendous miracles, 
The Jews were, therefore, well acquainted with their phenomena, 
and would understand the allusion in the threatening, “ The 
Lord shall make the rain of thy land powder and dust; from 
heaven shall it come down upon thee, until thou be destroyed.” 
Literally, upon an extensive scale, has the denunciation, been 
executed with reference to the land of promise. The play of 
the common winds, and the want of an industrious population, 
Deserts enlarge, their dimensions wherever 


have put it in force. 
Pushed forward by 


cultivation is abandoned on theu borders. 
the winds, and meeting with no check, the sands advance upon 
the territory which man surrenders ; and his once flourishing 
fields are gradually absorbed by the encroaching wilderness, (or 
the other hand, the operations of human labour tend to contract 
the desert by commingling its arid with fertile elements, and 


converting it into cultivable soil. ‘The south wind is hot. often 


intensely oppressive, bringing the fiery temperature of the 


Arabian deserts. W hen ve the’ eouth wind blow, ye Buy, 


There will be heat, and it cometh to pass.” In Italy, from the 
days of Horace, the Surecce, or south wind of the country, 


charged with the heat of Africa, has been celebrated by writers 


for its mind-oppressing character. The Italians have a proverb 


about a stupid book, acritto in ti mpo del s.rocco,—* It 


was written in the time of the Sirocco.” In Spain, the same 


wind, called the Solano, is experienced in a modified form.— 


Library of Biblical Literature. 
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THE FOOD OF LONDON. 


Tue inability of figures to convey an adequate impression to 
the mind of the series of units of which the sums are composed 
renders it impossible to give more than a faint idea of the 
enormous supplies of food required to victual the capital for a 
single year. But the conception may be somewhat assisted by 
varying the process. Country papers now and then astonish 
their readers by calculations to show how many times the steel 
pens manufactured in England would form a necklace round 
their own little town, or how many thousand miles the matches 
of their local factory would extend if laid in a straight line from 
the centre of their market-place. Let us try our hand on the 
same sort of picture, and endeavour to fill the eye with a 
prospect that would satisfy the appetite of the far-famed Dragon 
of Wantley himself. 

If we fix upon Hyde Park as our exhibition-ground, and pile 
together all the barrels of beer consumed in London, they would 
form a thousand columns not far short of a mile in perpendicular 
height. 

Let us imagine ourselves on the top of this tower, and we 
shall have alook-out worthy of the feast we are about to summon 
to our feet. Herefrom we might discover the Great Northern 
road stretching far away into the length and breadth of the land. 
Lo! as we look, a mighty herd of oxen, with loud bellowing, are 
beheld approaching from the north. For miles and miles the 
mass of horns is conspicuous winding along the road, ten 
abreast, and even thus the last animal of the herd’ would be 72 
miles away, and the drover goading his shrinking flank consider- 
ably beyond Peterborough. On the other side of the park, as 
the clouds of dust clear away, we see the Great Western road, as 
far as the eye can reach, thronged with a bleating mass of wool, 
and the shepherd at the end of the flock (ten abreast) and the dog 
that is worrying the last sheep are just leaving the environs 


of Bristol, 121 miles from our beer-built pillar. Along Piccadilly, 
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Regent-street, the Strand, Fleet-street, Cheapside, and the east- 
ward Mile-end-road line, for 7} miles, street and causeway ate 
thronged with calves, still ten abreast ; and in the great parallel 
thoroughfares of Bayswater-road, Oxford-street, and Holborn, we 
see nothing for nine long miles but a slowly-pacing, deeply- 
grunting herd of swine. As we watch this moving’ mass 
approaching from all points of the horizon, the air suddenly 
becomes dark—a black pall seems drawn over the sky— it is the 
great flock of birds—game, poultry, and wild-fowl, that, like 
Mrs. Bond’s ducks, are come up to be killed : as they fly wing 
to wing and tail to beak, they form a square whose supertficies is 
not much less than the whole enclosed portion of St. James’s 
Park, or 51 acres. No sooner does this huge flight clear away, 
than we behold the park at our feet inundated with hares and 
rabbits. 

Feeding 2,000 abreast, they extend from the marble arch to 
the round pond in Kensington Gardens—at leasta mile. Let us 
now pile up all the half-quartern loaves consumed in the 
metropolis in the year, and we shall find they form a pyramid 
which measures 200 square feet at its base, and extends into the 
air a height of 1,293 feet, or nearly three times that of St. 
Paul's. ‘Turning now towards the sound of rushing waters, we 
find that the seven companies are filling the mains for the day. 
If they were allowed to flow into the area of the adjacent St. 
James's Park, they would in the course of the twenty-four hours 
flood its entire space with a depth of 30 inches of water, and the 


whole annual supply would be quite sufficient to submerge the 


city (one mile square) ninety feet. Of the fish we confess we 
are able to say nothing ; when numbers mount to billions, the 
calculations become too trying to our patience. We have little 


doubt, however, that they would be quite sufficient to make the 
Of ham and bacon again, preserved 


Serpentine one solid mass. 
meats, and all the countless comestibles, we have taken. no 


account, and in truth they are little more to the great mass than 
the ducks and geese were to Sancho Panza’s celebrated mess— 


“the skimmings of the pot.” 
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Such, then, is a slight sketch of the great London larder. It 
may be imagined that many of these stores come to the metro- 
polis only as to a centre for re-distribution, and are again scat- 
tered over the length and breadth of the land. This, however, 
is not the case. ‘The only line that takes food in any quantities 
out of London is the North Western. This railway speeds into 
the midland counties, but especially to Birmingham, 350 tons of 
fish consigned to the country dealers, and to the nobility and 
gentry. It has been stated that van-loads of fruit are often 
despatched in the same direction. The South Eastern line 
conveys large quantities of grain down the line, and the Lon- 
don, Brighton, and South Coast takes annually to Brighton 
twenty-six tons of meat, and 1,100 cattle ; and here all the food 
carried out of London in bulk ends. A constant dribble of 
edibles, it is true, is continually escaping by the passenger trains, 
of which the railways take no notice in their goods department 
traffic ; but it must be remembered that a much larger quantity 
is perpetually flowing unheeded into the London commissariat 
through the same channels. (Of the stout and porter brewed in 
the metropolis by the great houses, again, one-seventh perhaps 
finds its way abroad—a drop in comparison to that which must 
be contributed by the 2,482 smaller brewers of the town, and 
the great contingent supplied by Guinness, Alsopp, and other 
pale-ale brewers. This simple statement will suffice to make it 
evident that in the foregoing picture we have given anything but 
“heaped measure.” 

The railways having poured this enormous amount of food 
into the metropolis as the main arteries feed the human body, it 
is distribnted by the various dealers into every quarter of the 
town, first into the wholesale markets, or great centres, then into 
the sub-centres, or retail tradesmen’s shops, and lastly into the 
moving centres, or barrows of the hawkers, by which means 
nourishment is poured into every corner of the town.—C uriosityes 
of Civilization. 


SEEK JESUS, 


Tae Lord Jesus is in all places at once. Go where we will, 
we are not far from Him, if we have but.eyes to see Him, and 
hearts to perceive Him. When you look at the sun, I wish it 
may lead your thoughts to Him who made it, and who placed it 
in the firmament, not only to give us light, but to be the 
brightest, noblest emblem of Himself: there is but one sun, | 
and there needs not another; so there is but one Saviour, but | 


He is complete and all-sufficient, the Sun of Righteousness, the t 
Fountain of life and comfort ; His beams, wherever they reach, H 
bring healing, strength, peace, and joy to the soul. Pray to ; 
Him to shine forth and reveal Himself to you. Oh! how dif- i 
ferent is He from all that you have ever seen with your bodily ih 
eyes! He is the Sun of the soul, and He can make you as 
sensible of His presence as you are of the sun at noon-day ; and ¢ 


when once you obtain a cfear’ sight of Him, a thousand little 
things, which have hitherto engaged your attention, will in a 
manner disappear. I entreat, 1 charge you, to ask Him every 
day to show Himself to you. Think of Him as being always 
with you ; about your path by day, about your hed by nicht, 
nearer to you than any object you see, though you see Him not; 
whether you are sitting or walking, in company or alone, People 
often consider God as if He saw them from a creat distance ; 
but this is wrong, for though He be in heaven, the heaven of ei 
heavens cannot contain Him; He is as mueh with us as with H . 


the angels ; in Him we live, and move, and have our being ; as 


we live in the air which surrounds us, and is within us, so 

that it cannot be separated from us a moment. And whatever ) 
thoughts you can obtain of God from the Seriptures, as great, py 
holy, wise, and good, endeavour to apply them all to Jesus i 
Christ, who once died upon the cross, for He is the true Cod 

and eternal life. Seek Him, and you shall find Him ; whatever 
else you seek, you may be disappointed, but He is never to be 


sought in vain.—John Newton. 
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IF THOU HAST CRUSHED A FLOWER. | 


4 If thou hast crush’d a; flower, 
4 The root may not be blighted ; 
If thou hast quench’d a lamp, 
Once more it may be lighted ; i 
: But on thy harp, or on thy lute, 


q The string which thou hast broken 


Shall never in sweet sound again 
Give to thy touch a token, 


If thou hast loosed a bird, 
Whose voice of song could cheer thee, 
Still, still he may be won 
From the skies to warble near thee ; 
But if upon the troubled sea 
Thou hast thrown a gem unheeded, 
Hope not that wind or wave will bring 
The treasure back when needed. 


If thou hast bruised a vine, 
1 The summer's breath is healing ; 
' And its clusters yet may glow, 

Through the leaves their bloom revealing ; 
But if thou hast a cup o’erthrown 

With a bright draught filled—oh! never 
Shall earth give back that lavish’d wealth 

To cool thy parch’d lip’s fever ! 


| The heart is like that cup, 
| If thou waste the love it bore thee ; 
| And like that jewel gone, 
Which the deep will not restore thee ; 
And like that string of harp or lute, 
Whence the sweet sound is scatter’ d,— 
Gently, oh! gently touch the chords, 
So soon for ever shatter'd ! 
Mrs. Hemans. 
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A SUNDAY IN FRANCE. 


Tue fields and villages in the Pyrenees valleys and along the 
banks of the Mediterranean Sea are a great change to a Londoner, 
particularly in the months of August and beginning of Septem- 
ber. You may pick the most beautiful grapes as they grow by the 
roadside ; you have only to ask, and the farmer generally gives _ 
full permission. The almond also is found on trees that some- 
times form the hedges. Orange trees grow in groves, some | 
yielding the most delicious perfume, and others holding out 
their tempting fruit, while the peach and nectarine may be bought 
cheaper than apples can be bought in England. On some more 
elevated spots the eye catches sight of the beautiful blue waves 
of the Mediterranean. The sun is very hot. Those who can 
afford it walk under umbrellas in the daytime. The musquitos 
bite you at night; your bed must be provided with mus- 
quito curtains, or you may probably appear in the morning with 
your eyes blackened all round by their bites. 

My recollection carries me back to a Saturday at the end of 
August, 1859. I travelled a long day to get to an important 
town by the evening, in hopes of finding a quiet Sabbath and a 
place of worship. . By eleven o'clock at night I reached the town 
of Cette, in the south of France. I founda large hotel provided 
with everything needful to one who could conform to the custom 
of the country. They could not give coffee or milk because they 
say no one asks for it at Cette, neither could they give butter, 
because it was not used there, yet there was abundance to eat 
and drink ; and having satisfied my necessities I was shown up 
into an elegantly furnished room, although the floor was paved 
with tiles ; and beneath the musquito curtains I found refresh- 


ment and repose. 
I awoke up on the early Sabbath morning and saw my old 


companion the sun trying to peep through the venetian blinds, 
for no one shuts the windows. I rose at six, and ere | was pre- 
pared to descend into the street heard the beating of drums and 


| 
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the sound of trumpets, presently the shouting of the people, and 
when I looked from my window I saw the sparkle of bayonets. 
It was a regiment of solders returning from the field of victory 
and blood ; their spears had thrust at the Austrians at Solferino, 
and the stains in which they glomed were still upon them. 
They were returning from the war in Italy, and this was the day 
on which they were to make-their triumphal eniry into the 
town. I thought, what a desecration of the early Sabbath morn- 
ing! I descended into the street to make inquiry, and found a 
proclamation at the hotel door; it ran thus :—‘“ ‘The mayor of the 
town of Cette proclaims the triumphant entry into the town of 
the regiment belonging thereto, and in honour thereof announces 
that he shall, with the town council,attend holy mass at the cathe- 
dral, at half-past mine, and at twelve shall take breakfast with 
the council at the town-hall, and at one there will be publie 
fetes performed on the water.”’ 

The soldiers had passed through the triumphal arches of 
flowers, and had entered their quarters. They looked wearied 
out with marching—their faces nearly black, their clothes torn, 
their knapsacks with bread straps to them of coarsest material. 

I searched for a Protestant place of worship, but without 
success. I found two inferior Catholic churches, where a few 
children and old women, with one priest, were hurrying through 
the prayers in a language they did not understand, evidently bent 
on concluding, which they did, by half-past ten. I then went out 
imto the street, and on looking into a carpenter's shop, found every 
man at his bench with hammer, chisel and saw—all coing to the 
tune of a song well known to the company. ‘The next was a 
shoemaker's, and every man was at his post—it was a working 
day there. At the corner of the next street a house was building, 
and there the bricklayer, the labourer, and the plumber, were 
all plying their craft ; and so, in a desponding reverie, I wandered 
on, determining to recommend to the manufacturers and artisans 
of London, never to countenance the opening of the Crystal 
Palace and British Museum.on Sunday, lest. it. should be. the 
commencement ef a state of things like that 1 was now 
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witnessing, when I came up to a theatre that was being orna- 
mented all over the front with illumination lamps, and an 
announcement that a grand entertainment would take place in 
the evening, and that there ‘would be a ball in the adjoining 
apartment, I returned to my hotel to breakfast at eleven, for that 
was the time appointed, when an abundance of fish, fowl, and 
flesh, with drinks of all kinds, except coffee and tea, was spread. 
Our company consisted of the inhabitants of the hotel, two 
priesis, several French gentlemen and ladies, the family of the 
house, and myself. It was soon discovered by the landlady that 
I was English, and as she had learned English, she insisted that 
I should be honoured with a seat next her: she commenced 
her English by asking me how I carried myself, and then, pointing 
to the fish, asked what was the name of these animals in English, 
I tried to turn the conversation upon the Sabbath, but her 
English always failed her on these toples. When breakfast was 
over, she invited me to the private apartment of the family, in 
company with the two priests, and we had not been there long, 
before the priests proposed that one should play the plano, and 
that the young people should dance; that was immediately 
responded to, when I, in the bustle of the preparation, crept out 
of the room to my own apartment, and while sitting qmetly 
there, some uns announced the commencement of the fetes, 
There was a noble river running through the town, that was 
divided by locks so as to forma basin, in whith ships could mde 


safely to unload. This had been cleared ot the ships, boats were 


arranved all round, and above them, on the quay, were raised 


platforms, and above them the balconies and windows of the 


houses, every portion of which was filled with people. On the 


water were two boats, large and strong—one striped blue, and 


the other red; from the centre of each were two long poles, 
fastened at the lower end, and rising slantingly up over th back 


of the boat ten or twelve feet, terminating ot the top ma 


platform sufficiently large for one man to stand 011 , 
were cross-pieces, forming ‘them into a ladder, and on these 


up the poles 


ladders sat several men in linen clothes, striped red or blue, 
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according to the colour of the boats. In the boats were twelve 


rowers, and on the high platform stood a man with a lance in 
one hand, and a shield in the other. All being ready, with a 
man armed on each platform, the boats put themselves in battle 
array, the music played, and as the boats neared each other, the 
spearmen each stretched his shield before him, and, with his 
spear raised in the other hand, made a thrust at his opponent as 
he passed slowly by ; each man struck the shield of his opponent, 
each staggered on his platform, when one, unable to recover 
himself, went head first into the water, shield, lance, and all ; the 
people immediately raised a shout of applause, and the victor, 
elevating his spear, waved it in the air as an indication of 
the triumph, then throwing it before him, leaped from his high 
platform into the water, caught his opponent, and a struggle in 
the water ensued ; two more were on the platform from off the 
ladder, and, equipped like the first, prepared for another duel ; and 
so I heard that it continued for two hours, during which time 
lances were broken, shields split, and dozens of men struck from 
the platform. I wandered from the scene, and from my hotel, to 
the banks of that most lovely of. all seas, the Mediterranean, and 
taking out my Testament, I commenced reading the account of 
the Apostle Paul’s voyage. The island called Melita, thought I, 
is over there still, and the very place where two seas met is still 
there ; and although the barbarous people, who showed much 
kindness, are long since gone, their successors still inhabit the 
place, and how many, I wondered, through the preaching of 
Paul (that zealous servant of Jesus) have reached heaven. But 
the guns again fired, and in a minute a balloon of the shape and 
appearance of an imp, ascended amid the acclamations of the 
populace ; then one like a pig ; then some like men with loose 
legs, twisting and twirling as if dancing ; then the guns fired 
again, and there was juggling on platforms made of boats— 
boat-racing with boys that could not row ; and so on until dusk, 
when the day’s amusements terminated with fireworks, and all 
retired to the theatres, ball-rooms, and gambling-tables ! 

R. G. C. 
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CROSSING A DESERT IN CENTRAL ASIA. 


Earty in the morning I found Joul-bar directing the arrange- 
ments for our long ride. Calling his people together, he pointed 
out twelve Kirghis* who were to be my attendants, saying that 
they were men on whom I could depend, and some of them had 
a knowledge of the country. Thirty-six horses were provided, 
two for each man, and four for the baggage, which would enable 
us to ride across the desert in the shortest possible time. Joul- 
bar and his people were greatly interested with the various articles 
of my baggage, particularly my arms and costume. The stock- 
ings, shirts, and under-garments were minutely examined, these 
being articles entirely dispensed with by the Kirghis. My 
rough cloth coat, with its pockets, afforded matter for much 
speculation, and the quality of the material was exceedingly 
admired, but its sombre colour did not please. A strong hunting- 
knife was found in a pocket; this the chief turned about in all 
directions, but could not succeed in opening. As he held it in 
his hand I pressed the spring, and the blade flew open, causing 
him and those around to gaze at the instrument with amazement, 
My pen-knife with two blades was also a great curiosity, and 
this he named “Barantchuck” (a baby). These articles were 
handed round, and as they passed from one person to another, 
each exclaimed, “ Yak-she” (good). 

Having closed the hunting-knife, I showed him how to open 
it by touching the spring; with this he was delighted, and 
would have continued playing with it for a day had time per- 
mitted me to stop. He inquired if I had more, when I answered 
“ Jock” (no): he was greatly disappointed, and wished to keep 
the one in his hand, desiring to know how many sheep he must 

© The Khirgis are a nomade race of people, inhabiting the Russian 
possessions in Central Asia. “Their pastoral habits and love of a wan- 
dering life have been formed during several centuries, and it will take 
many generations to change them. Their chivalrous spirit disdains the 
idea of manual labour in every shape, except with the flocks and herds,” 
Joul-bar was a chief of one of the Kirghis tribes. 
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give in exchange. I told him I could not part with it, having 
no other, and my country being ‘so far off, I could not procure 
one. He now asked how many days it would take to go to 
England and return, with a caravan of camels. My reply was, 
twelve moons. “That is a long time,” he said, and asked if 
many such knives were made for barter. When I told him that 
he could load a caravan of a thousand camels in a few days, with 
knives of all sorts, some much larger than the one he admired, 
others smaller even than the barantchuck, with a few that con- 
tained a hundred blades, he held up his hands in wonder. 

Desiring to leave as speedily as possible, and on good terms 
with my host, I took out of my baggage a pair of woollen gloves, 
which proved a great curiosity. Having drawn one on, I gave 
the other to Joul-bar: when he had succeeded in getting his 
fingers into their proper places, he looked at his gloved hand 
with intense satisfaction. I then presented the other. Had 
they been scarlet instead of grey, their value would have been 
much enhanced. Thus I got out of the difficulty. I took my 
morning meal within a few feet of the carpet on which the ladies 
were sleeping ; after which, with the usual ceremonies, | was 
suffered to depart. 

In a little more than an hour the sun rose, as if from the sea, 
casting his slanting rays into the desert, and lighting up the 
whole plain. This enabled me to examine my party. They were 
wild-looking fellows, dressed in varied costumes. Several had 
horse-skin coats, with flowing manes down the centre of their backs; 
the skirts tucked into their tchimbar [wide trowsers] of yallow 
leather. On their heads they had horse-skin caps, with part of 
the mane on the top falling back like a helmet, which gave them 
a most ferocious aspect. Others had sheep-skin coats, leather 
tchimbar, and fox-skin caps, with lappets hanging over their 
ears. Each man had his battle-axe, and three of them carried 
long lances, with tufts of black horse-hair hanging beneath the 
spear.. Thus armed and costumed, we formed an imposing 
cavalcade. Among the horses were animals of great beauty. 
Joul-bar had ordered for me a pair of dark iron-greys, of a race 
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celebrated for speed and endurance. The spare ones were divided 
among nine Kirghis ; leaving the Cossacks, three Kirghis, and 
myself, free for defence, if necessary. Although the chief and 
the tribe thought it probable that we might meet with some of 
the roving gentlemen of the steppe, neither the Cossacks nor 
myself entertained any apprehension. We were well mounted, 
and our rifles could give a good account of our assailants, should 
we be attacked. For the first hour we rode slowly over rich 
pastures, that were soon to be cropped bare by the vast herds 
feeding upon them. After this our horses were put into a 
quicker pace, and we shortly began to leave the grassy steppe 
behind. 

There was a belt along the edge of the desert, about two miles 
m width, on which tufts of rough grass were growing, and broad 
patches of plants having succulent leaves and deep crimson 
flowers. These were quickly passed, and we entered upon a 
sandy waste, which, to the south, the east, and the west, appeared 
a sea of sand. Stopping my horse, I glanced back at the aoul 
{encampment} and the herds we had left : a few camels and horses 
only could be seen, now diminished almost to specks ; but the 
yourts [dwellings] and the people were no longer visible. J 
desired the Kirghis to point out the direction of our route, which 
was nearly south-west, and then we started onwards. For many 
miles the sand was hard like a floor, over which we pushed on 
at a rapid pace. After this we found it soft in places, and 
raised into thousands of little mounds by the wind. Our horses 
were now changed, and in an hour these mounds were passed, 
when we were again OM a i rou surface, still riding hard. 

Ilour after hour went by,.and our steeds had been changed a 
second time: those we started with seeming as fresh as when 
they left the aoul. In our route there was no change visible,— 
it mee still the same plain; there was not so much as a cloud 
floating in the alr, that, by casting a shadow over the steppe, 
could give a slight variation to the scene. At noon I calleda 
halt, to look round with my glass, but nothing appeared on the 
sundy waste. When mid-day had passed, my attendants desired 
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The sun’ was*just sinking below the horizon. The Kirghis 
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to stop. The horses were piqueted in three groups, but we could 
procure them ucither grass nor water. The Kirghis ' produced 
smoked horse-flesh and their Koumis [a drink] bottles, and they 
and the Cossacks dined. <A piece of boiled mutton having been 
secured from last night's feast, on this I made my repast. 

While the men were taking their meal, I walked along about 
half amile. The whole horizon was swept with my glass, but 
neither man, animal, nor bird could be seen. One of the Kirghis — 
galloped up to me, bringing my horse, and urged me to be 
gone. Having resumed my saddle, we rode on for several hours, 
but there was no change of scene. One spot was so like another, 
that we seemed to make no progress; and though we had gone 
over a considerable distance, nothing could be observed to indi- 
cate that we were drawing near a grassy region. No landmark 
was visible, no rock protruded through the sterile soil ; neither 
thorny shrub nor flowering plant appeared, to indicate the 
approach to a habitable region.. All around was “ Kizil-koom” 
(red sand). 

What a solemn stillness reigns’on these vast arid plains, 
deserted alike by man, beast, and bird! Men speak of the . 
solitude of dense forests: I-have ridden through their dark 
shades for days together; but there was the sighing of the 
breeze, the rustling of the leaves, the creaking of the branches ; 
sometimes the crash of one of these giants of the forest, which, 
in falling, woke up many an echo, causing the wild animals 
growl, and the frightened birds to utter shrieks of alarm. This 
was not solitude: the leaves and trees found tongues, and sent 
forth voices; but on these dreary deserts no sound was heard 
% break the death-like silence which hangs perpetually over the 

Fourteen hours had passed, and still a desert was before us. 


assured mo that two hours more would take ug to the pastures 
and to water; but they doubted our finding an aoul in the dark. — 
Our horses began to feel the distance we had travelled, and now 

we changed them every hour. We still kept on at a good speed; 
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and though two more hours had elapsed, there were no signs of 
herbage. It had become quite dark, and the stars were shining 
brilliantly in the deep blue vault My guides altered their 
course, going more to the south. On inquiring why they made 
_ this change, one of them pointed to a star, intimating that by 
that they must direct their course. o 

We travelled onward, sometimes glancing at the planets 
above, and then anxiously scanning the gloom around, in the 
hope of discerning the fire of some dwelling that would furnish 
food and water for our animals. Having ridden on in this 
manner for many miles, one 9f the men stopped suddenly, sprang 
from his horse, and discovered that we had reached vegetation. 
The horses became more lively, and increased their speed, by 
which the Kirghis knew that water was not far off. In less 
than half an hour they plunged with us into a stream, and 
eagerly began to quench their terrible thirst, after their long 
and toilsome journey. 

While they were drinking, several of the men alighted, and 
with their hands examined the ground to trace the foot -prints of 
animals ; but this proved fruitless. It was then decided that 
two parties, of three men each, should follow the stream upwards 
and downwards, and examine the banks. They had proceeded 
but a few hundred yards when those to the east called loudly for 
us to follow ; fortunately, they had found a well-trodden track. 
By feeling the footprints, the men knew that horses and cattle 
had recently passed. After fording the stream, we rode on, in 
the hope of finding the yourts; and when we had gone about a 
couple of miles, we were suddenly brought to a stand by what 
appeared to be the distant barking of a dog. We stood still, but 
the sound was not repeated. We proceeded onward, listening 
with intense anxiety for a repetition ; and having gone a few 
hundred yards, distinctly heard several dogs raise a chorus of 
canine alarm—to us, most welcome music. As we advanced, 
the barking became furious; we could also hear the clattering of 
hoofs, made, apparently, by the guards riding at full speed over 


the turf to call out the tribe, Presently there was 4 great com- 
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motion; men were shouting to each other, while others galloped 
from the aoul to support the sentinels. We stood still, and two 
of our Kirghis advanced slowly, calling out that we were friends, 
and not robbers. They rode up to the watchmen, who, when 
satisfied, came and conducted us to their chief. With him we 
found an armed assemblage ready for the fray ; women and 
children were huddled together, and all looked anxious, if not 
apprehensive. In a few minutes | was seated, taking my cus- 
tomary refreshment, in the chief's yourt.. On looking at my 
watch, | found that we had been riding eighteen hours. 

When I awoke the next morning, the chief, with several men 
and women, were sitting in the yourt. I threw off my covering, 
sprang to my feet, and my toilet was finished. The traveller 
who visits these Asiatics will be disappointed should he expect 
better accommodation. His lavatory must be the nearest piece 
of water, and the broad steppe, with its blue canopy, his dress- 
ing-room. Nor will he lack spectators of either séx ; all will be 
interested in (to them) the novel and extraordinary scene. 
Cleanliness is not a Kirghis virtue ; they are economical in soap, 
and the washing of either person or clothing apparently forms 
no part of their domestic duties. 

The summer costume of both men and women consists of two, 
sometimes of three, silk or cotton Kalats (long dressing gowns). 
These are made double, so that when one side is dirty, the 
garment is turned, and a new side appears. In time this also 
becomes more foul than its precursor, and then in it goes and 
forth comes the other: so alternate changes take place, till the 
garment falls off, a compound of rags and filth, when a new one 
goes through the same process. The summer costume of the 
children, up to eight years of age, is still more economical. The 
juveniles take a roll on the bank of a muddy pool ; the scorching 
sun quickly bakes the coating they thus obtain, and their dress 
is complete. When this is worn off or looks shabby, either by 
sleeping in their furs or by their gambols on the grass, they add 
a new one of the same material. In winter, all wear far coats.— 
Atkinson's Travels in Amoors. 
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MEMORLES. 


I wis you had been with me one night in last December ; 
come back with me in faney to it, if you please. It is a clear, 
Come by the sea- 
stle ; look at the shadow of those grand rocky giants o'er our 
path. Listen 


Look at that sea-weed, just 


cold night, and the stars sparkle brightly. 


The scene is Nature’s, and has her tale to tell. 
to it with a grateful, loving heart. 
left at vour feet—whence came it? Poetry would tell us from 
some “ocean cave,” whence it glided out to see the world, and 
after strange wandering was stranded here: ignorance would 
say, it is only a bit of sea-weed washed up; poverty would 
gather it for fuel ; sickness for medicine ; youth for play ; man- 
hood to pick to pieces, while pondering over cares and duties ; 
old age to tell of younger days, of which it reminded them. We 
will cently take it up, and cull its memories. 
Strange sounds, strange sights, it could deseribe. Ilow many 
an aching heart it could soothe, by pointing out the spol where 
lay the long-mourned-for sailor boy ; the fair-haired sister, the 
tender husband, the long-cherished frend. that 


brought it, only a few weeks ago aided in that mighty struggle 


The wave 


of wind and waves against the doomed ship, and when the sad 
victory was gained, bore pitilessly the hopes of hundreds of 
{fanilies to the shore. No gentle hand was there ; the “ shores 
of home,” long sought, wildly welcomed, were at last their rest- 


ing place—but how ! 
scene of woe that morning dawned upon : only Lhe heart can 


It needs no pen, no tongue to tell of the 


picture such memories. 

What is that lying under the edge of that large stone half in 
the shadow ? 
one lens,—has i/ not memories | 
in that far-off land, strained their eyes by watching for an Leng. 
Oh! how eagerly it must have 


It is an opera-glass, rusty, broken, and with only 
Fancy the happy party who, 


lish friend; look through it! 
been sought for, when England was the goal, and the cry of 
“Land, ho!” thrilled every heart; and oh! what trembling, 
despairing hands clutched it, when, amid the storm and darkness, 
3 
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they heard the cry of “Rocks a-head!’ And then, in that 
fearful crash, how it fell from the convulsed fingers, and dropped 
into the water. Where is its owner !—there is no name, no 
trace ; but it has its memories. 

Come along, I am shivering with fear and cold. Look! ! there 
is a mast; there some spars ; and beyond, at the edge of the 
moonlight, lie long pieces of iron heaped together.+ I remember 
when that ship was built, not very long ago; how many hopes 
were centered on her, as spar after spar took its place ; how 
many a home was cheered by the work given to the poor lad, 
who had so long and fruitlessly sought employment ; and how, 
when after a hard and strong push, she glided gracefully into 
the water, bowing as her name was given, I remember the cheer 
that rose from hundreds of men, echoed in our hearts long after. 

But look ! do you see that dark speck floating on the water, 
nearly opposite the iron? Well, that is a buoy ; under that lies 
a part of the ship, and the treasure-house with its wondrous 
store; each sovereign, each grain of gold, has its tale; how 
eagerly it was sought, and how, when despairing and weary, after 
months of toil, the labourer traced out a vein of ofe. 

But the wind is rising. That cloud will soon obscure the 
light, and then we shall feel how precious it was ; don’t let us 
wait to be deprived of it before we learn to value it’; that is like 
life, and we are in “fancy land” now. What a quict little vil-. 
lace this is, far away from the work and din of cities, it seems 
to retain the garb of other days—we must not say “good old 
times,” whatever we think. There is the church—a little old- 
fashioned place, is it not ? There are a few trees round it, which 
are beckoning to us to come and hear their tales. Not long ago, 
group after group of quiet frightened faces might be seen ap- 
proaching ; each group appeared to bear something long and 
heavy upon their shoulders ;—it was only a coffin ;—the trees 
half fancied it was some strange pestilence, as one after another 
was laid at their feet. No, it was only the burden of the waves, 
which day after day laid the lost children on the breast of their 
universal mother. 
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And there, in that country churchyard, one after another, 
those coffins were laid. How little their occupants had ever 
thought how and where the burial service would be read for 
them! Not followed by a long line of mourning coaches, or 
train of sorrowing friends ; not even the best and dearest ones 
were there—strangers lowered the narrow coffins into their rest- 
ing-places, and gently covered: them over. 

Well, we have gathered memories of the past to-night, but 
very few of what it has in store. Shall we go and gather hopes 
for the future now, or lessons for the present? This little vil- 
lage, with its scenes and occupants, can afford us both.—Yes, 
it is very cold, and the moon seems setting: is it not like our 
life? Moonlight always reminds me of time, and sunlight of 
eternity. The sudden transition from darkness into sunlight 
would be very painful, would it not? How precious a medium 
the moonlight is; we must make}the best of it. 


M. 8. G, 


THE PEN AND THE INKSTAND. 


Tue following remark was made in a poet’s room, as the 
speaker looked at the inkstand that stood upon his table :— 

“It is astonishing all that can come out of that inkstand! 
What will it produce next? Yes, it is wonderful !” 

“So it is!’ exclaimed the infkstand. “It is incomprehen- 
sible! That is what I always say.” It was thus the inkstand 
addressed itself to the pen, and to everything else that could 
hear it on the table. “ It is really astonishing all that can come 
from me! It is almost incredible! I positively do not know 
myself- what the next production may be, when a person begins 
to dip into me. One drop of me serves for half a side of paper, 
and what may not then appear upon it? I am certainly. some- 
thing extraordinary. From me proceed all the works of the 
poets. These animated, beings, whom people think they recog: 
nise—these deep feelings, that gay humour, these charming 
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descriptions of nature, I do not understand them myself, for I 
know nothing about nature’; but still itis allinme. From me 
have gone forth, and still go forth, these warrior hosts, these 
lovely maidens, these bold knights on snorting steeds, those 
droll characters in humbler life. The fact is, however, that ] 
do not-know anything about them myself.  L assure you they are 
not my ideas.” i. 

“You are right there,” replied the pen. “You have few 
ideas, and do not trouble yourself much with thinking. 
If you did exett yourself to think, you would perceive that 
you ought to give sumething that was not dry. You supply 
me with the means of conimitting to paper what T have in me; 
I write with that. It is the pen that writes. Mankind do not 
doubt that ; and most men have about as much genius for poetry 
as an old inkstand.” ‘| 

“You have but little experience,” said the inkstand. “ You 
have scarcely been a week in use, and you are already half worn 
out. Do you fancy that you are a poet ? You are only a servant; 
and I have had many of your kind before you came—many of 
the goose family, and of English manufacture, I know both 
quill. pens and steel] pens, I have had a greag many in my 
service, and I shall have many more still, when he, the man 
who stirs me up, comes and puts down what he takes from me. 
I should like very much to|know what will be the next thing he . 
will take from me.” ° 

Late in the evening the poet returned home. He had been 
at aconcert, had heard a c¢lebrated violin player, and was quite 
enchanted with his wonderful performance. It had been 4 
complete gush of melody ‘that he had drawn from the instru- 
ment. Sometimes it seemed like the gentle murmur of a rippling 
stream, sometimes like the singing of birds, sometimes like the 
tempest sweeping through the mighty pine forests. He fancied 
he heard his own heart weep, but in the sweet tones that can be 
heard in a woman’s charming voice. It seemed as if not only 
the strings of the violin ‘made music, but its bridge, its pegs, 
and ‘its sounding-board. Jt was astonishing! The piece had 
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been a most difficult one; but it seemed like play—as if the 
bow were but wandering capriciously over the strings. Such was 
the appearance of facility, that every one might have supposed 
he could do it. The violin seemed to sound of itself, the bow 
to play of itself. These two seenied to do it all. One forgot the 
master who guided them, who gave them life and soul. Yes, 
they forgot the master ; but the poet thought of him. He named 
him, and wrote down his thoughts as follows :— 

“ How foolish it would be of the violin and the bow, were 
they to be vain of their performance! And yet this is what so 
often we of the human species are. Poets, artists, those who 
make discoveries in science, military and naval commanders—we 
are all proud of ourselves ; angl yet we are all only the instru- 
ments in our Lord’s hands. To Him alone be the glory! We 
have nothing to arrogate to ourselves.” 

This was what the poet wrote ; and he headed it with, “ The 
Master and the Instruments.” ‘When the inkstand and the pen 
were again alone, the latter said, — 

“Well, madam, you heard: him read aloud what I had 
written 

“ Yes, what I gave you to!write,” said the inkstand. “ It 
was a hit at you for your conceit. Strange that you cannot see 
that people make a fool of ypu ! [ gave you that hit pretty 
cleverly. I confess, though, it was rather malicious.” 

“ Ink-holder !”’ cried the pen. 

“ Writing-stick !” cried the inkstand. 

They both felt assured that they bad answered well.; and it is 
a pleasant reflection that one has made a smart reply—one sleeps 
comfortably after it. And they both went to sleep ; but the 
poet could not sleep. His thoughts welled forth lke the tones 
from the violin, murmuring like a pearly rivulet, rushing like a 
storm through the forest. He recognised the feelings of hus 
own heart—he perceived the gleam from the everlasting Master. 


To Him alone be the glory Andersen. 


i 
i 
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MICHAEL ANGELO. 


Micwaet Angelo Buonarrotj was born in 1474, at Arezzo, in 
Tuscany. His father, Leonardo Buonarroti, was in poor circum- 
stances, although a descendan of the noble family of Canossa, 
and was anxious to have on@ of his sons distinguished in a 
learned profession. As Michael was, according to the notions of 
his parents, born “ during a fayourable conjunction of Mars and 
Venus,” and showed signs of superiority in early childhood, he was 
fixed upon as the future great man of the family, and was sent 
to the grammar-school of Florence to receive a classical education. 
But little Michael early evinced a dislike to the classics, and 
consumed the time in drawing which ought to have been given 
to his studies. His father treated him very harshly, and forbade 
him to take a pencil in his hand on pain of punishment. But 
sturdy Michael was not to be whipped into loving his Latin 
exercises. He formed an intimacy with a boy named Granaccl, 
a pupil of the celebrated painter, Ghirlandajo, who lent him his 
own drawings to copy, and often took him to his master’s studio, 
where everything that he saw nursed his passion for art. I 
suppose he grew more and more restless and stupid, for at last 
his father, seeing that there was no hope of his becoming a great 
man, consented to his being apprenticed to Ghirlandajo. The 
boy threw himself into his studies with all the ent#usiasm of 
youth and genius. He painted day and night, and spared no 
labour or diligence which could perfect him in the details of his 
art. 

When he was about 15, Lorenzo de Medici, then the head of 
the Florentine Government, founded an academy of art, which 
Michael Angelo and his friend were invited to join, by the 
recommendation of Ghirlandajo. 

The noble collection of paintings and sculpture, brought toge- 
ther by the energy and research of Cosmo and Lorenzo de 
Medici, was placed in the Garden of St. Mark; and here Michael 
Angelo saw for the first time the master-pieces of Grecian art. 
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One imagines the boy of fifteen but just emerged from the 
grammar-school—the Latin exercises and the whippings—shut 
into this ideal world of purity and grace, passing the still after- 
noons surrounded by these forms of immortal youth, curtained 
over by the melting Italian sky, breathing the thousand strange, 
sweet scents of southern flowers, and lulled to dreamy rest by 
the distant city sounds and the ringing of church bells away 
up in heaven, or in their grey old nests. 

This was Michael Angelo’s school. These serene and gracious 
teachers fashioned his soul to harmony. 

He now made his first trial of sculpture by copying in marble 
the head of a fawn, the mouth of which was injured by time. 
In the copy he restored the mouth, and gave it a complete set of 
teeth. | 

Lorenzo, while walking in the garden, found the young 
sculptor at his work, and. praised it highly, good humouredly 
pointing out his error in making the teeth perfect. Michael 
Angelo delighted the great man so much by his docility and 
intelligence, that, after making inquiries about his name and 
circumstances, he sent for Leonardo Buonarroti, proposing to 
him to take his son under his especial care, and offering to 
himself a place in the Customs. One can easily imagine how 
soothing this interview must have been to the mortified pride of 
Leonardo, who no longer feared that his son would disgrace the 
ancient name of Canossa. Lorenzo kept his promise to father 
and son, and from this time to his death, which took place about 

three years afterwards, Michael Angelo had an apartment in the 
Medici palace, and a seat at Lorenzo's own table, who treated 
him as a son, directing his studies, and studying his happiness 
and improvement. Thus admitted into daily companionship 
with the most distinguished literati and finished gentlemen of 
the age, and bound by the spell of that delightful fascination 
which Lorenzo de Medici so well knew ow to exercise,. this 
period of Michael Angelo’s youth must have passed like a 
pleasant dream. The doctrines of Plato were eagerly studied by 
Lorenzo and his friends ; indeed, they were widely spread 
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throughout Ttaly. Many honest minds, disgusted with the 
hypocrisy and corruption of the Church, took refuge in the lofty 
idealism of the heathen philosopher, and Michael Angelo became 
one of the devotees of this blind Christianity. 

The refined form of Pantheism, which saw God shadowed 
forth in everything, and led the soul progressively from the love 
of inferior good to the perception of the highest Beauty, and 
fellowship with the Divine, possessed a fascination all the 
stronger for the great truth which it embodied. The grand 
central truth which Plato gcould not teach,—the sacrifice of 
Christ, which restores the ldst harmony between the human and 
the divine,—it was reserved for Michael Angelo’s declining 
years to receive in its fulness and simplicity. His beautiful 
sonnets are exceedingly valuable as illustrating the gradual 
progress of his mind from the self-complacent . pride of the 
Platonist to the child-like faith of the Christian. 

Shortly after the death of Lorenzo, in 1492, Michael Angelo 
determined to devote his chief attention to the study of the 
human figure, and perceiving that the painters who preceded 
him were deficient in vigour and freedom, which he considered 
could only be attained by a thorough knowledge of anatomy, he 
determined to study it. If Michael Angelo had shrunk from 
this study—as well he might—he would have been a great artist, 
but not the man from whom we date an epoch in art, and 
whom Raphael owed the grander conceptions of his later works. 

His famous cartoon, representing a scene in the battle of Piss, 
is said to have inspired Raphael with a new and enlarged idea of 
the dignity of art, and he was frequently heard to exclaim that 
he thanked God he had been born in the days of Michael 
Angelo. Without this basis of science, the wild and soarmg 
genius must have been cripfled, or it would have run pitiably t 
waste, like many another genius which has despised its truest 
servants—labour and knowledge. 

When Pietro de Medici succeeded to the Government of 
Florence, and displayed his father’s narrow policy without the 
great qualities which had made him personally béloved, the old 
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Republican spirit, crushed for sixty years, again raised its head ; 
and, taking advantage of the general panic caused by the 
invasion of Charles VIII. of France, the Florentines expelled 
Pietro and his brothers, and re-established the old-constitution. 

Michael Angelo was a republican at heart, but bound by his 
obligations to Lorenzo, he took no part in the struggle, but 
resided first at Bologna, and afterwards at Rome, quietly pursn- 
ing his art. The works for which he is best known at this 
period of his life are his statue of Bacchus, and his celebrated 
Pieta, now in St. Peter’s, which consists of two figures—the 
dead Christ, supported on the knees of the Virgin. These seulp- 
tures approximate more nearly in grace and exquisite finish to 
the style of the Greeks than his later works, while they are not 
marked by the eccentricity into which his daring genius often 
led him. When he was about thirty years of age, and after he 
had returned to settle in Florence, he received a vracious 
summons from Pope Julius Il, to attend him at Rome, accom- 
panied by 300 ducats for his travelling expenses. 

The Pope was anxious to have a splendid mausoleum made 
for himself, which should hand down his name to posterity. 

From this rise of fortune, we may date the beginning of 


Michael Angelo’s troubles. 


« [1] hath he chosen his part who seeks to please 
The faithless world,”’ 


sings Michael, and with good reason. Nature had not made 
him a courtier. A man of simple tastes and virtuous life in® 
luxurious and profligate circle, and raised by the greatness of his 
character above the low ambitions of men by whom he was sur- 
rounded, he became a mark for their envy and dislike. His 
abhorrence of ostentation caused him Lo be called mean, a strange 
charge to tasten on the man who enriched huis dependents with 
his hard-earned money, and who, however independent he might 
be in his dealings with the great, thought no time or expense 
ill-bestowed in helping needy or inferior artists. 

Michael Angelo had faults ; they were the faults of a sensitive, 
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irritable, and sometimes obstinate man—never the. faults of a 
mean and ungentle soul. Julius Il. was irascible and suspicious, 
and Michael Angelo’s enemies succeeded in poisoning his mind 
against him, so that when the mausoleum was in a fair way for 
completion, he was one day refused admittance into the Papal 
palace, the officer who debarted his entrance telling him at the 
same time that he acted by order. Michael turned on his heel, 
sending a rude message to the Pope, that if he wanted him for 
the future, he must seek him elsewhere. He hastened home and 
ordered his servants to sell the furniture of his house and follow 
him to Florence, whither he went with all speed. 

Meanwhile, the Pope, whose displeasure had soon cooled, and 
who was accustomed to play these insolent pranks under the 
name of jests, sent a message jto Florence with “apostolic bene- 
diction to our dearly beloved Michael Angelo,” desiring him to 
return to Rome immediately. Michael behaved like a very 
heathen, disregarding alike benediction and command. <A second 
and third message were sent with no effect, until the governor 
of Florence, fearing lest Juligs should make war with him, told 
the artist that he must stay in the city no longer, urging him to 
maké his peace with the Pope, as he had done what the 
King of France would not Jhave dared. Michael half deter- 
mined to accept an invitation from the Grand Seignior to visit 
Constantinople, but he wanted to finish his mausoleum ; he had 
gratified his proud self-respect, and he went back to the Pope, 
who graciously restored him to favour. But not to finish the 
mausoleum ; Julius had taken a sudden fancy that he should 
paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, an appendage to the 
Vatican ; and not all the artist’s representations that he knew 
nothing of fresco painting, and earnest entreaties that he might 
be allowed to finish his tomb, were of the slightest avail. 

The Pope was inexorable, and Michael Angelo was forced into 
the greatest work of his life. During the two years in which he 
was engaged in painting this ceiling, he spent his time in almost 
complete solitude ; he would allow no one to help him, even 
mixing his colours, or to enter the chapel but himself. There, 
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in the silence, forms of more than mortal majesty sprang into 
life. 

Whence came those conceptions into the poet’s soul—with 
what lowly reverence they were nursed—or with what dim per- 
ception of their greatness, who shall tell! Genius knows not 
itself, but is as a child talking in its sleep. It is said that the 
ceiling would Lave been brought to a higher degree of finish but 
for the impatience of Julius, who, being in a great hurry to open 
the chapel for service on All Saint’s Day, and wishing to hasten 
the artist, made one of his uncomfortable jests about having him 
thrown from the platform, on which Michael’s sensitive spirit 
took fire, and telling the Pope he would take good care that he 
should not have the opportunity, gave orders for the immediate 
removal of the scaffold. 

When it was taken down, the Pope remembered that 
the finishing touches of blue and gold were wanting to the 
draperies, and urged the rebellious artist to have the platform 
re-erected that he might finish his work; but Michael Angelo, 
who was suffering from a painful affection of the eyes, the 
result of his labours, reminded him that the saints depicted on 
the ceiling were holy men, who despised ornaments of gold, which 
proved a conclusive argument. 

During the pontificate of Clement VIL, we find Michael 
Angelo taking a prominent part in the brave but hopeless 
struggle which Florence maintained against the powers to which 
the greater part of Italy had already yielded. 

Hemmed in by the Pope on one side, and the Emperor, 
Charles V., on the other, deserted by its French allies, and 
ravaged by pe: stilence, the little republic defied them all ; and 


with Michael Ange lo as Commissary General of the fortifications, 


awaited its fate. In the August of 1529, Charles V. entered 


Italy, was crowned by the Pope, marched through Tuscany, the 
various towns throwing open their gates, and encamped before 
Florence in October of the same year. For ten months the siege 
was maintained, with signal bravery on the part of the devoted 
band ; but disease and famine made sad havoc in the city, and at 
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last the commander of the army, with a meanness for which one 
almost thanks him, betrayed his fellow-citizens, and secretly 
introduced the Imperial army within the walls. Michael Angelo 
was one of the condemned, ,but he was finally pardoned on the 
representation of the Pope that he had not yet finished a grand 
sacristy, which he was making for the Church of San Lorenzo, 
The remaining part of his life was spent in painting the “ Last 
Judgment,” and other great works. In his seventy-third year he 
was chosen architect of St. Peter's, and during the seventeen 
years in which he held the office, he would receive no salary, but 
devoted his work to the glory of God. He died, 1563, in the 
ninetieth year of his age, having shortly before his end dictated 
the following characteristic will :—“1I commend my soul to God, 
my body to the earth, and my property to my nearest of kin.” 
It is pleasant to know that in his declining years the proud 
philosopher was transformed into the Christian. As his still 
vigorous feet began to descend the valley which lies at the end 
of our pilgrimage, his sun, which had been obscurgl all day, 
broke from the elouds, and poured around him a light so mellow 
and glorious that he was swallowed up in it, and so received out 
of sight. “THEKLA. 


* In an article on Michael Angelo, in the “Eclectic,” for November, 
referring to his engagement to paint the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel, we 
are told that, “ being ignorant of fresco painting, M. Angelo at first engaged 
mediocre artists to assist him with his work ; but one day in a fit of irrita- 
tion he drove them away, and erased all they had accomplished. Another 
diffeulty was caused by the scaffolding. Hitherto the rude plan had 
been adopted of nailing a beam from timber to timber, which, being pulled 
down after the painting was completed, left the unsightly marks of the 
nails’ indentures in the plaster. This did not satisfy M. Angelo. His 
ready wit designed a scaffolding which should meet every necessity, and 
which is the model of those used, with but slight alteration, dt the present 
day. Meanwhile he shut himself up alone in the chapel, exciting the 
curiosity of the Pope, and disputing angrily with bis messengers. Julius 
was in a fever of excitement.. The man who had boasted that he ‘was 
lord and master of human cattle,” had at last found one not so ready to 
bend to the yoke. ‘When wil! you have done ?’ roared the Pope's legates. 
“When it is convenient,’ quietly replied the painter. At last they tore 
down the scaffolding, and amidst a elamour of admiration, the Dante of 
painting was revealed to the world. In Nov., 1509, ‘ Rome itself rushed to 
the Sistine Chapel.’ Julius was the first to go.” 
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DR. CHALMERS’ ADVICE TO HIS DAUGHTER. 


Ist. The first part of your day should be devoted to religious 
meditation and prayer, both of which would be much helped by 
a little serious practical reading. Of course, I suppose a regular 
progress through the Bible, but over and above this a pious 
practical commentary, though only on a single verse each morn- 
ing, might tell impressively on the heart,—“ Bridges on the 
CAIX Psalm,” Scott's, and Henry's Bible, &e. 

2nd. One or two hours of solid reading, such as Reid’s, 
Stewart's, and even Brown's works, “Foster's Essays,” 
‘‘Symington on the Atonement,” “Owen on the Work of the 
Holy Spirit,” “Owen on the Person of Christ,” “Chalmers on 
Endowments,” &c. 

3rd. All proper female work, as the management of cow-heels 
in the kitchen and stocking heels in the drawing-room; the 
making puddings in the one place and pin-cushions in the other; 
the orderly arrangement of your drawers, and tables, &c. ; keeping 
accounts, with as much letter-writing as is incumbent on you. 

4th. After standing aequitted of these, I give you great license 
as to all proper and innocent recreations ; and | ask you to make 
trial for a week of the regularity | now prescribe, and see if 
there is not a charm in it which might convince us of the re- 
sources for improvement and enjoyment placed within our reach 
by a kind Previdence. 1 would rank biography and history as 
light reading, along with poetry and a few good works of fiction. 
I allow you to make Cowper and Milton solid reading. And 
now my last advice to you is self-denial, or the habit of giving 
up your own will ; first to the will of God, and then, in things 
lawful and even indifferent, to the will of others, 
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THE DIFFUSION OF HAPPINESS, 


Ir isa happy world, after all. The air, the earth, the water, 
teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon, or a summer 
evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happy 
beings crowd upon my view. “The insect youth are on the 
wing.” Swarms of new-born flies are trying their pinions in 
the air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their 
gratuitous activity, their continual change of place*without use 
or purpose, testify their joy, and the exultation which they feel 
in their lately discovered faculties. A bee amongst the flowers in 
spring is one of the most eheerful objects that can be looked 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment, so busy and so 
pleased ; yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with which, by 
reason of the animal being half domesticated, we happen to be 
better acquainted thau we are with that of others. The whole 
winged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their 
proper employments, and, under every variety of constitution, 
gratified, and perhaps equally gratified, by the offices which the 
Author of their nature has assigned to them. But the atmosphere 
is not the only scene of enjoyment for the insect race. Plants 
are covered with aphides, greedily sucking their, juices, and 
constantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. It cannot 
be doubted but that this is a state of gratification. What else 
should fix them so close to the operation, and so long? Other 
species are running about, with an alacrity in their motions 
which carries with it every mark of pleasure. Large patches of 
ground are sometimes half covered with these brisk and 
sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters produce, shoals 
of the fry of fish frequent the margins of rivers, of lakes, and of 
the sea itself. These are so happy, that they know not what to 
Jo with themselves. Their attitudes, their vivacity, their leaps 
out of the water, their frolf&— in it (which I have noticed 4 
thousand times with equal attention and amusement), all conduce 
to show their excess of spirits, and are simply the effects of 
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that excess. Walking by the sea-side, in a calm evening, upon 
& sandy shore, and with an ebbing tide, I have frequently 
remarked the appearance of a dark cloud, or, rather, very thick 
mist, hanging over the edge of the water, to the height, perhaps, 
of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or three yards, 
stretching along the coast as far as the eye could reach, and 
always retiring with the water. When this cloud came to be 
examined, it proved to be nothing else than so much space, 
filled with young shrimps, in the act of bounding into the air 
from the shallow margin of the water, or from the wet sand. If 
any motion of a mute animal could express delight, it was this :. 
if they had meant to make signs of their happiness, they could 
not have done it more intelligibly. Suppose then, what I have 
no doubt of, each individual of this number to be in a state of 
positive enjoyment ; what a sum, collectively, of gratification 
and pleasure have we here before our view ! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleasure 
simply from the exercise of their limbs and bodily faculties, 
without reference to any end to be attained, or any use to be 
answered by the exertion. A child, without knowing anything 
of the use of language, is in a high degree delighted with being 
able to speak. Its incessant repetition of a few inarticulate 
sounds, or, perhaps, of the single word which it has learnt to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly, Nor is it less pleased with 
its first successful endeavours to walk, or rather to run (which 
precedes walking), although entirely ignorant of the importance 
of the attainment to its future life, and even without applying it 
to any present purpose. A child is delighted with speaking, 
without having anything to say, and with walking, without 
knowing where to go. And, prior to both these, I am disposed 
to believe, that the waking hours of infancy are agreeably taken 
up with the exercise of vision, or perhaps, more properly 
speaking, with learning to see. 

But it is not for youth alone that the great Parent of creation 
hath provided. Happiness is found with the purring cat, no 


less than with the playful kitten; in the arm-chair of dozing 
24 
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age, as well as in either the sprightliness of the dance, or the 
animation of the chase. To novelty, to acuteness of sensation, 
to hope, to ardour of pursuit, succeeds what is, in no inconsider- 
able degree, an equivalent for them all, “ perception of ease.” 
Herein is the exact difference between the young and the old. 
The young are not happy but when enjoying pleasure ; the old 
are happy when free from pain. And this constitution suits 
with the degrees of animal power which they respectively possess. 
The vigour of youth was to be stimulated to action by impatience 
of rest ; whilst to the imbecility of age, quietness and repose 
become positive gratifications. In one important respect the 
advantage is with the old. A state of ease is, generally speaking, 
more attainable than a state of pleasure. A constitution, there- 
fore, which can enjoy ease, is: preferable to that which can taste 
only pleasure. This same perception of ease oftentimes renders 
old age a condition of great comfort, especially when riding at 
its anchor after a busy or tempestuous life. It is well described 
by Rousseau, to be the interval of repose and enjoyment, between 
the hurry and the end of life. How far the same cause extends 
to other animal natures, cannot be judged of with certainty. 
The appearance of satisfaction with which most animals, as their 
activity subsides, seek and enjoy rest, affords reason to believe 
that this source of gratification is appointed to advanced life, 
under all, or most, of its yarious forms. In the species with 
which we are best acquainted, namely, our own, I am far, even 
as an observer of human life, from thinking that youth is its 
happiest season, much less the only happy one: as a Christian, 
I am willing to believe that there is a great deal of truth in the 
following representation, given by a very pious writer, as well as 
excellent man :—“ To intelligent and virtuous, old age 
presents a scene of tranquil enjoyments, of obedient appetite, of 
well-regulated affections, of maturity in knowledge, and of calm 
preparation for immortality., In this serene and dignified state, 
placed as it were on the confines of two worlds, the mind of a good 
man reviews what is past with the complacency of“an approving 
conscience ; and looks forward with humble confidence in the 
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mercy of God, and with devout aspirations toward His eternal 
and everlasting favour."—Arechdeacon Paley. 


THE £1,000 CHEQUE. 


Youna Humphrey M——— was a most honourable character, 
Handsome, good-humoured, and intelligent, he attracted an 
admiration which soon ripened into warm friendship with con- 
genial dispositions. Whilst courteous and obliging to all, how- 
ever, he was somewhat reserved to strangers, receiving all their 
advances with a measure of caution not common to the young 


and inexperienced. 

Family history had been a potent and imperative teacher on 
this point, and he was perhaps not a little proud of the ancient 
lineage which traced back an ancestral existence, so far as to 
boast of having received their religious faith from the Apostles 
themselves, and maintained it through eighteen centuries invio- 
late from Pagan infidelity, or superstitious heresy. 

Glorying in his by-gone family history, young Humphrey M. 
was, about eighty years ago, taken as junior assistant in a long- 
established mercantile firm in London. Here his uniform pro- 
priety of conduct, and his untiring diligence in business, speedily 
secured the approbation of his employers; and afler a due 


season of probation he was appointed cashier to the establish- 


ment, with an advanced salary. “ Punctuality is the soul of 


business,” was one of the maxims inculcated by M. St Jule— 
the head of the firm ;—and strict was his eye, and stern his 
mien, to mark and reprove all errors in the cash-book, all 


omissions in the ledger. Expressing his opinion in few words, 


his rare praise was highly valued ;—his brief rebuke greatly 


dreaded. During his presence the silence in the countung-house 


was so profound, that the ticking of the clock, and the scratching 
of pens, were distinctly audible, while its inmates were the 


patterns of official gravity. 
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Young Humphrey was trained to self-control, and had learned 
from his Bible to be “diligent in his business,” doing with all his 
might whatever was the duty of the hour :—yet even he had 
moments of forgetfulness, and fits of volatility, which caused his 
employer considerable annoyance, and excited some anxiety as 
to his future circumspection. 

One day, just as the dinner-hour approached, M. St. Jule 
received remittances from abroad, and handed over to young 
Humphrey a cheque for £1,000, desiring him “at once to re- 
gister and deposit it in its proper place.”. Humphrey took it, 
and laying it on his desk, concluded first to finish the parcel of 
bills, notes, &c. on which he was then engaged. These were of 
somewhat complicated nature, and so engrossed his attention 
that he thought no more of the matter, and at the usual hour 
closed his books, locked his desk, and retired with his com- 
panions for the mid-day meal. After dinner he resumed his 
work, and not long after M. St. Jule exclaimed, “ M , where 
you to énter? I must have it back again 
now.” 

Retires tinted. He had not entered it; and on looking 
over his papers perceived it was absent! Greatly alarmed, he 
searched through his desk ;—inquired of his associates, and in- 
spected all their: desks.. It was no where to be found; andm 
some. perturbation, he knocked at the door of M. St. Jule’s pri- 
vate room to announce the unwelcome intelligence. 

“I have searched everywhere, and I cannot find the cheque, 
Sir.” 

“Tt. cannot ‘have strayed far, Mr. Humphrey; it must. be 
found,” replied M. St. Jule, looking more grave and stern than 
usual. 

“Shall I step to the bank, Sir, and stop its payment—perhaps 
some one may have received it among other papers }” suggested 
the youth. 

«That is riot necessary, for I gave it to you just before the 
dinner-hour, and had you obeyed my directions exactly, all 
would have been correct. I remained here all the time you 
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‘were absent, and no other person can have had access to its 
proper place. The responsibility of the affair rests entirely upon 
your shoulders.” 

“Tam conscious it does, Sir ; 3 and I will attempt no excuse 
for my carelessness.” 

“Search through your desk and all the books you have in 
charge again. The disappearance of such a document involves 
more serious considerations than that of mere carelessness.” 

Humphrey coloured at this hint, yet could not but feel its 
justice, and the idea that his character for integrity might become 
impeached, quickened his earnest efforts to discover the lost 
cheque. He longed to stop its payment at the bank, but dared 
not again propose the measure ; nor was he at liberty to leave 
the counting-house till after bank hours had closed, so that he 
could not of his own accord take a step which would at once 


make the error public. 

‘He went home, but not to sleep—the possibility that 
M. St. Jule could suspect him:of having appropriated the 
cheque, stung him to the quick, and would have been an intol- 
erable notion, but for his consciousness of innocence. He turned 
out all the pockets of his dress—examined every article they 
contained—felt all over his clothes to discover whether it could 
have slipped through any unexpected hole between the linings, 
but it was not there. He conned over the characters of his asso- 
-_ciates in business, but could not for a moment suppose that they 
would have secreted it, even for one of those practical jokes 
which young men will sometimes inflict upon one another 
Humphrey was the junior of the staff; the rest were all much 
older, and, like himself, had been received into the firm in early 
youth, and trained up for years under a watchful discipline, 
which had always speedily detected and dismissed the unworthy, 
and kept a vigilant eye upon those upright people who, having 
nothing to conceal, were glad of their chief’s approving inspection. 

Young M thought over the distress which his parents 


would feel at hearing of his carelessness—the long years of 
faithful diligence which it would require to reinstate him in his 
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employer's confidence, even if he were retained in his situation— 
the slur upon the ancestral name which had descended to him 
unsullied—and his spirit was overwhelmed within him ; there 
seemed no ray of light amidst the gloom that surrounded him. 

“Day by day I pray, ‘Lead me not into temptation,’ ”’ said 
the youth to himself, “and God keeps me from feeling the 
slightest desire to take a shilling from all the vast amounts 
continually passing through my hands—so God hears that prayer, 
* Deliver me from evil.’ Ah, I little thought this morning how 
exactly I should need that petition! I saw no evil in my path, 
but I am glad I never omit our Lord’s prayer. He ktew what 
we needed better than we could do, and it is a comfort to have 
asked protection even against unsuspected evil.” 

Humphrey opened his Bible and read, “ When my spirit was 
overwhelmed within me, then thou knewest my path.” “ Commit 
thy way unto the Lord, trust also in him, and he shall bring it to 
pass. And he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the light, 
and thy judgment as the noon-day.” “ That will suit me,” he 
exclaimed, and he knelt before the throne of grace beseeching 
that the Lord would make manifest his integrity, and show him 
how he might repair his negligence. 

Comparative peace of mind followed this simple‘act of humble 
faith, and he laid down to rest, and gather physical strength for 
the morrow’s agitation. A few hours of light sluriber refreshed 
him, and after again secking divine aid and protection in his 
business duties, he calculated what sum he could possibly lay by 
from his salary, to pay the interest of the lost £1,000, and by 
instalments replace the capital, drawing up his ‘proposal in 4 
definite form, so as to submit it to M. St. Jule; and if he 
permitted such a course, to, bind himself in legal fashion, before 
proper witnesses, to liquidate the amount. Calm and hopeful 
now, Humphrey repaired punctually to the office. M. St. Jule 
was, however, there before him, and soon summéned him to @ 
private interview. 


” »’ said he, Quine a penetrating look at the lad, “ that 
cheque has been presented at the bank, and has been cashed! It 
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is useless, therefore, to seek it further, What have you to say 
in the matter ?” 

“T can say nothing, Sir,” replied young M———., respect- 
fully, “to excuse my carelessness, but if you would be pleased to 
accept every effort | can make to replace the money, and allow 
me to retain the situation in your firm which I know I deserve to 
lose, I trust in time I shall regain the confidence which I am 
aware I must have lost.” 

“Replace the amount! How do you mean, M——? J] 
thought you had‘no property at your command.” 

“That is true, Sir. I have nothing but the salary from my 
daily work ; but I have been calculating how much I could save 
from that by the most frugal economy, and have drawn out a 
statement, which | am ready to sign before proper witnesses, 
pledging myself, if life be spared, to accomplish this, and pay 
you the interest also, by instalments.” 

“Well, M——, that is a fair and manly proposal ; but it 
would require so many years to accomplish it that you would 
feel straitened for a long period, and could have no chance of 


getting on in life during that time.” 

““T have considered all that, Sir; but must bear the con- 
seq uences of my own carelessness, if you will only be good 
enough to permit me thus to make the only amends in my 
power.” 

‘Now, I have something to tell you, Humphrey,” replied 
M. St. Jule in a slow and measured tone. “I found that 
cheque on the floor after you went to dinner yesterday, and 
cashed it myself this morning; but I did not make it known, 
because I felt ita duty to correct your thoughtless tendency to 
have your attention beguiled from your work by every little 
passing incident, and to delay the business which requires 
promptitude and despatch. You know our directions are ac- 
curate and precise, W hen you are desired merely to enter 
such and such amounts, to do so in their regular routine is 
obedience ; but when, as in the present case, you are requested 


to enter a certain cheque iminediately, you may be sure there 1s 
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some special reason why gxact compliance with the order 
immediate is needful. Only- think what might hawe been the 
consequences of your negligence. An important sum of money 
left about to be swept up in the fire-place and buryt, or left to 
tempt the porters and errand-boys, while yourself and all your 
companions are subjected to the grave suspicion of having ap- 
propriated it to your own use. Designing or unprintipled people 
might have taken advantage of this to combineia tissue of 
evidence against you which it would have been almost impossible — 
for any one to explain, and the effects of which might have ruined 
you for life, not only in circumstances, but perhaps in character, 
for nothing either depresses or hardens so much a’ a cloud of 
undispelled suspicion. I excuse you this time, from my long 
respect for your honoured ancestors, my appreciation of your 
general good conduct, and the truthful and manly way in which 
you have met the circumstances, without one atom of prevarica- 
tion or paltry excuse. Remain here, and prove that my con- 
fidence is not misplaced ; and may the God of your fathers bless 
you and make you a blessing to all around you!” * 

Humphrey M withdrew deeply sensible of his master's 
kindness, and full of gratitude to that heavenly Father who had 
thus made his way plain before him, and proved ‘his integrity 
before men. He passed with‘credit and esteem through the various 
ranks of the same firm till, in the prime of his life, he found himself 
the head partner and possessed of a handsome fortune, which he 
wisely used to make his home attractive to his family‘and friends ; 
nor did he fail out of his abundance to help forward all who 
deserved assistance. 


He was noted for his exactness in all monetary transactions ; 
and at the close of a long and honourable career would enforce 
the same upon his grandchildren by his tearful recital of his 
early carelessness over the £1,000 cheque. ; 


TE. W. P. 
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CHRISTMAS TIME. 


'  “O’er the vexed earth the storm wind holds his way ; 
See how he urges on the hurrying clouds ; 


Discord and tempest reign; but high o’er all 
The deathless stars look down, and tell of peace.” 


One of England’s Tudor kings ‘had this favourite saying,— 
“That when Christ came into the world peace was sung, and 
when he went out of it peace was bequeathed.” And do not nearly 
two thousand happy Christmas-days go far to prove this blessed 
legacy still prevails, as a softener and cheerer of hearts and 
homes, widely apart, and differing in texture, character, and 
country ? 

And does not this precious bequeathment shed around a 
hallowed light and heavenly glory over the festival of happy 
Christmas, and give beauty and interest even to its decorations ; 
imaging to us peace and joy, hope and thanksgiving ? 

Maurice, the gardener, has had a busy morning, marketing, 
and cutting away at every green thing available for our Christnms 


adornments. Tables and floors receive the spoil, and we feel 


persuaded that faithful @hristmas is indeed come ! 
“ And he who knows old Christmas, 
He knows a Carle of worth ; 
For he is as good a fellow 
As any upon earth! 
“ He comes with a cordial voice, 
That does one good to hear, 
And shakes one heartily by the hand, 
As he hath done many a year.” 


Casting our eye around on all this gay profusion and confusion, 
we are ready to think the wand of “ Fairy Order” might be 
helpful to disentangle these interminglings of smooth leaves and 
prickly, dark and light ;—but lacking this damsel’s aid, we com- 


fort ourselves with a promising number of young hands and nimble 
feet, that will make much work, quick work ; and already some 
dear one has wreathed a beautiful garland round a favourite bust, 
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well meriting such distinction. And, “ Docome!” cries another, 
with a gratulating voice; and see how startling the Old Fox's 
head peeps out from under a bush of laurels and ivy! Perhaps 
he suspects good cheer is at hand, and certain sounds from dis- 
tant parts of the establishment may encourage the hope that he 
will come in for a fox’s share, which is—all he can catch ! 

The plot thickens! We are looking a very bower—halls, 
pictures, &c., are receiving- honourable and due share of ever- 
greens—and “ 7he Mistletoe Bough” is hung, and sung; and then 
the busy ones enjoy pleasant rest from pleasant toil ;— 

* And brighter for the cold without, 
The cheerful fires within shine out, 
a More closely bind the gentle ties 
} Of love and kindly sympathies,— 


And though stern Winter rules the earth, 


Spring dawns beside the social hearth.” 


« 


Meanwhile a bouquet of flowers, &c., has been arranged, and 
placed upon a table— 
A mingled wreath of leaves and flowers 
(Not such as cheer our summer hours), 
All—all—alas! are chill’d and sear, 
For icy blasts have revel’d here. 


BS But lovely still, tho’ many a vest 

The keen north wind hath rudely prest, 
And dimm’d these shining berries bright, 
That speak of lope, and joy, and light. 
The Laurestinus lifts her eye, 

7 Unclosed beneath a frowning sky, 

q With pink’d and starry blossoms gay, 
Lives through the bleak and stormy day. 


L And Mistletoe is welcome now, 

From forest glad¢ and oaken bough, 
Though mystic rites and legends drear, 

And wizard spel!¢ have perish’d here. 

This snowy rose,? dark Winter's child, 
Cradled mid toempests rough and wild, 

We take ; and place thee, pure one, where | 
“Thou’lt be the fairest of the fair.” . 


| 


Hellé-Borus,, nig: r,”—Christimas rose, 
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Like thee, frail thing, “full many a gem,” 
That sparkles in life’s diadem, 

Comes, but must darken and decay — 

“ Moth and the rust ” consume away ! 


Summer and Winter wreaths we twine ; 

The pleasure owrs, the glory Thine, 

© God! praising we prostrate fall— 

And “crown Thee, crown Thee Lord of all !” 


So far Christmas time at sweet home, in loved, favoured, happy 
England. 

“Tn other countries also,” a modern author observes, “Christ- 
mas is celebrated with creat zeal, and many interesting obser- 
vances. In Norway and Sweden, not only in the houses of the 
rich, does the fire glow and the mirth of children resound ;— 
from the meanest hut issue sounds of joy; light visits even the 
prisons ; and the poorest taste of plenty. In the country the 
doors stand open; the hearth and the table are free to every 
wanderer. In many parts no traveller is allowed to pay for 
food or lodging at the inns. At this season earth seems to feel 
the truth of the heavenly words—‘It 1s more blessed to give 
than to receive.’ Not to man alone, but to animals also does 
Christmas bring pleasure ;—all the inhabitants of the farm-yard, 
all the house animals, share its festivities. And the birds of 
heaven rejoice too ; for on.every shed are raised high poles, on 
the top of which rich sheaves of oats invite them to the feast: 
even the poorest day-labourer, who has himself no corn, asks 
and receives a bundle of grain from the farmers, and raises 1t on 
high that the birds may hold festival. Thus, though there 7 
sin and sickness, despair, and long, silent, wasting misery—yet, 
God be praised ! these are not all! Life has its moments of 
apture, its days and years of blessed Peace.” 

DOoROTHEA. 
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THERE are many kind-hearted people—and a great many more 
who are not kind-hearted—who often distress their friends and 
annoy strangers by a habit of making “much ado about nothing,” 
and allowing trifling annoyanées seriously to disturb their sere- 
nity. This habit, like all others indulged in, grows with the 
growth, and strengthens with the strength, of its unfortunate 
possessor, until it often obscures his nobler qualities, and makes 
him an object of dislike to casual acquaintances and strangers, 
and a thorn in the flesh of his most loving relatives. An old 
and peevish person is a trial to everybody—even the most self- 
denying of humanity; and excites, not unjustly, the ridicule and 
sarcasm of the less charitable. 

A short time ago, at a public meeting, I had the misfortune 
to sit-in the rear of a grumble, who had evidently long passed 
the meridian of life, and in whpm the habit was apparently hope- 
lessly confirmed. His back and grey hairs only were turned to 
me, so I had no opportunity of scanning his physiognomy, and 
gleaning, from that index of jhe soul, impressions more favour- 
able than his conduct produceal. 

The lecturer commenced in.a rather feeble voice, Which could 
not be distinctly heard all over the hall. I heard perfectly well, 
but the gentleman before me, avho was a little deaf, strained his 
ears with less success. After rolling about for some time in an 
uneasy state of fermentation—#to the evident increasimg alarm of 
an anxious-looking lady by his side, whom I presumed to be his 
wife—the rising tempest of wrath began to make itself heard. 

“Can't hear a bit—can’t hear a bit !”’ he growled. 

Just then some in the rear cried out— 

“Speak louder !” 

“Can't hear a bit,” added my friend. 

“Tf you will kindly bear*with me a few minutes,” said the 
lecturer, “I shall be able to’ make you all hear; if I force my 
Voice now, it must fail before the lecture is concluded.” 
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This explanation appeased the tumult, but not my grumbler ; 
he still continued to roll and growl. His poor wife tried in vain 
to pacify him. I had a view of her face as she turned towards 
him ; it was an anxious, pleading face, furrowed with many lines 
of care, which were all clearly defined as she endeavoured with 
gentle words to soothe her big baby. But he would not be 
soothed. I heard him muttering in a thick voice— 

“What's the use of giving a lecture that nobody can hear ? 
Can’t hear a bit! Can’t hear a word !” 

“Hush, hush, dear,” said his poor wife, imploringly. 

“T won't hush—I won't be imposed upon !” 

Just then an impatient voice from far back called out— 

“Speak louder !” 

. This was too much for my grumbler ; he roared out— 

“We can’t hear a bit! What's the use of ‘lecturing, when 
nobody can hear?” 

As I could hear perfectly well, and all those around me who 
were not deaf could do the same, I felt it necessary to vindicate 
the truth, and do my best to relieve the mind of the lecturer, 
who was evidently disappointed and distressed ; so I followed 
up the last remark in an equally loud tone with— 

“We can hear perfectly well !” 

The grumbler turned half round; I met him with a grave, 
determined face. He said nothing, but his grumbling ceased. 

The lecturer continued, his voice gradually gaining power until 
every one in the hall could hear every word. Meanwhile the 
grumbler, who had ceased to grumble, began to become inte- 
rested ; his wife’s care-worn face relaxed from its expression of 
anxiety ; he leaned forward. The lecturer depicted a humorous 
scene ; the audience laughed ; he laughed, too, heartily. During 
several touching and pathetic passages he put his handkerchief 
to his eyes ; he had a heart easily moved by a tale of sorrow or 
a touch of genuine pathos. Long before the lecturer concluded 

he was in the best of humours. On several occasions, when 
some simple touch of nature, some brilliant turn of wit, or some 
manly declaration of noble sentiment, called forth a thunder of 
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applause, he joined most enthusiastically ; his mighty stick 
thumped upon the ground with force and rapidity, his voice 
shouted rapturous encouragement, he swayed from side to side 
in an ecstasy, and sometimes laughed till he wept.. His wife’s 
attention was now occupied in stilling his excessive transports. 

When the meeting was over I had a peep at his face. It 
was a good, sensible face, crowned by a venerable head of grey 
hairs ; there were lines denoting past peevishness about it, but 
no signs of present annoyance ; he appeared quite to have for- 
gotten his grumbling fit, and was retailing to his smiling wife 
some of the good things he had just heard. 

I could not but reflect on the vast improvement the renun- 
ciation of the uncomfortable habit of grumbling would have made 
in him ; how many lines of sorrow and anxiety might have been 
spared that wife's dear face ; how much care and annoyance he 
might have himself avoided ; and how much more satisfaction 
and enjoyment might he have afforded his friends, if jn his early 
youth he had made a determined, manly stand against a growing 
tendency to grumble about trifles, and double all his burdens 
by impatiently bearing them, and refusing to let them go. 

I have found one of the .best remedies in cases of small dis- 
comforts, in looking forward a little. An acquaintance of mine 
ean seldom sit down to dinner without grumbling. In his 
company, satisfaction and contentment appear almost crimes ; 
one i8 almost afraid to express anything approaching pleasure, 
lest he should produce some unconsidered grievance, or predict 
some coming annoyance. Now, by looking forward a little, and 
reasoning thus—‘“ In an hour or two, when my appetite is ap- 
peased, and I have almost forgotten the circumstance of dinner, 
I shall experience no inconvenience from my repast ; why, then, 


trouble myself about a slight annoyance which will leave no 
trace of sorrow f’—we could easily overcome any tendency to 
grumble. We have in this world of sin and sorrow many real 
trials to encounter, without seeking out imaginary ones, and 
making “mountains of molehills ;” let us prepare for them, by 
learning to rise above these trifles, and by cultivating a spirit 


STORMS. 


too noble to stoop to the meanness of a grumbler. A Christian, 
with the patient, loving, sublime example of Christ before him, 
should be the last to make his disappointment a cause of unhap- 
piness to others ; for “the fruit of the spirit is love, joy, peace, 
long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance ;” 
and those who bear such fruits can never be—Grumblers. 

A. H. L. 


STORMS. 


Across the sea the sun’s last evening ray 
Hath faded, and the balmy skies are weeping 
In crystal dewdrops o’er departed day. 
Hush'd in the heathery cradle of the hills, 
By zephyrs rocked, the storms are softly sleeping ; 
Be still, and wake them not,—they sleep,—be still ! 


To-morrow they will ride as giants forth 
With forked lightnings,—borne upon the pinions 
Of the red whirlwind to the icy north. 
Their thunders ‘mid the vocal crags shall roll, 
Destruction they will drag thro’ earth's dominions, 
And shake its iron base from pole to pole. 


The wandering Scythian from afar shall hear 

The snortings of their wrath,—in the black heaven 
He shall behold their lurid forms and fear. 
The mariner upon the seething deep | 

Shall see their looming heads with lightning riven, 
And tremble,—for the storms have ris'n from sleep! 


All fire they sweep across the sandy plain,°— 
Pale terror is their vanguard, and there follow 

Famine, Disease, and Death upon their train. 

Anon athwart the pillar'd sea they sweep,T 
And bind with watery bands the ocean’s hollow 


To heav'n—the nether to the upper deep! 


When they appear, the bright sun hides his face,— 
The silent heavens sit clothed in deepest mourning 
As if had passed away the last of days. 
While ever and anon the stillness deep 
Is broken by the distant thunders ene : 
“ Prepare, prepare,—the storms no longer sleep 
Edgbaston. Re, Parse 
® In allusion to the sand pillars of the desert. 


t In allusion to the waterspouts. 
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A CURIOUS MUSICAL INSTRUMENT. 


Tuere is in the British Museum a remarkable drawing on 
parchment, which represents an elaborate but nameless instru- 
ment of the Wizabethan era,, This drawing has attached to ita 
specification and contract, not a wit less curious than the design 
itself, between Randolph Bull, citizen and goldamith of London, 
on the one part, and Richard Stapers, governor of the Merchants’ 
Company trading to the Levant, for and on the behalf of the said 
merchants, on the other part, : 

The document sets forth that the said merchants desire to 
have “a new instrument of extraordinary kind, ahd endowed 
with various motions, both musical and of other special use, such 
as for the rarity and art therein used may render it fit to be sent 
from Her Majesty to any Prince or Potentate whatever ;” and 
in consequence of this their wish having been expressed to 
Randolph Bull, the goldsmith, he had devised the one which is 
delineated in the drawing and described in the contract. In 
height, this instrument is stated as twelve feet and-a-half or 
thereabouts ; the breadth, five feet and-a-half; and the depth, 
four feet and-a-half—the whole raised and supported six inches 
from the ground by five small brazen lions of diverse forms. 

The principal outward features of this work may be thus . 
briefly described :—The basement is of carved oak. Above it is 
a panel-arch, “garnished with every curious pointed work of 
gold and other rich colours ;’ on each side of it are two smaller 
panel-arches, with sixteen fluted and carved pillars, of which 
only the eight front ones appear in the drawing. After the 
second frieze, which is of oak, carved, with mortise and rebate 
work, there is a keyboard, the purpose of which was probably to 
direct and control the motions afterwards specified. Its use, 
however, is not described, nor is there any explanation of the 
dial-plate which stands above, and has twenty-four hours marked 
upon it; but “the shutting in of the pipes” on each side of the 
dial and the eight Corinthian pillars are to be of oak, carved and 


a 
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gilded. After another frieze carved in oak there are four towers, 
one in each corner, each tower supported by sixteen pillars, and 
the whole surmounted by a vase and crescent. In the centre of 


the platform whereon these towers stand is the part named 
“The Presence,” displaying a figure of Queen Elizabeth, adorned 
with sparkling diamonds, emeralds, and rubies, eut and set, to 


the number of forty-ive, Mneireling Her Majesty are eight 
other ligtires, formed to move in the manner we shall 


explain. Above the next frieze are the Noyal Artis embossed, 
painted and gilded, and on each side a trumpeter. Above the 
next is a head endowed with mechanical motion to announce the 
hour; and crowning the fabric is a cock in the centre, with a 
pyramid on each side—finished with a gilded crescent. 

The appended document goes on to state, “There shall be 
placed in the lower part of the said instrument three several 
strong, forcible, and artificial bellows, with a very strong, suffi- 
cient motion of wheels and pinions, and all other engines and 
necessary instruments and helps, very well wrought, and sufficient 
to drive and move the bellows at all times from time to time, for 
the space of six hours together, whensoever the wheels and 
pinions shall be applied to such purpose ; and that there shall 
be contained within the said instrument a board called a sound- 
board, with certain instruments or engines called his barrel and 
keys, and five whole stops of pipes—viz., one open principal 
unison recorder, octavo principal, and a flute, besides a shaking 
stop, a drum, and a nightingale!” By means of the bellows, 
the barrel, keys, and other “ engines moving the said bellows, 
the pipes are to sound forth musically four or five songs without 
the hand of any person on the keys, and are to continue ‘playing 
for six hours “ without any intermission, or ceasing, or discord,” 
at the pleasure of the person directing the instrument ; “ and 
shall in the same way sound the shaking-stop, the drum, and 
the nightingale, and every one of them severally ” for six hours 
together, at the will of the director. Such are the functions of 
the instrument as a barrel organ, and the description would be 


perfect if it only added the names of the tunes played: Those 
2 B 
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which belong to it as a timepiece are set forth as follows :— 
“Within the middle part of the instrument, and behind the dial 
and pipes, there shall be placed and contained nine several 
motions, very strong and artificially wrought, which shall per- 
form from time to time the several actions and gestures follow- 
ing, viz. :—The first motion, being a clock, shall drive, make to 
go and move the true course of the sun and of the moon, and 
shall show the age of the moon truly every day, with her 
increasing and decreasing ; and it shall also show the reigning 
planets every day very truly. The second motion shall move an 
armed man, who shall be placed on one of the towers, and shall 
strike the quarter of the hour upon a fine, loud, and sounding 
bell. The third motion shall move an armed man in another of 
the towers, and shall strike the twelve hours of the day duly in 
their time upon a greater bell very loud. The fourth motion 
shall make the cock to crow very loud every hour, and as often 
as the director of the said instrument shall appoint; and the 
same cock shall be made strong, of metal, and shall be very 
artificially wrought, and made to flutter with his wings. The 
fifth motion shall be in the lower part of the instrument, and 
shall be a great barrel with a chime of very tunable bells, and 
shall be made to set to play a chime at any hour, as the person 
directing the instrument shall dispose. The sixth motion shall 
make all the persons (that is, the eight figures above-described), 
to go in the presence and make their obeisance to the Queen's 
Majesty’s image, and her personage to move her hand with her 
sceptre to every one of them as they pass before her. The 
seventh motion shall make the two trumpeters to lift up the 
trumpets to their mouths, and to sound as often as the director 
shall set the time. The eighth motion shall move and open the 
mouth of the great head, and make the eyes thereof to move and 
turn every hour at the striking of the clock. The ninth motion 
shall move or turn an hour-glass which an angel shall hold in 
his hand, and turn it every hour.” 

The rest of the document stipulates that the instrument is to 
be finished and delivered before the feast of the nativity of John 
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the Baptist next ensuing—a period only of ten months from the 
time when the articles were signed and sealed. The machine is 
guaranteed to keep in order for seven years, and the maker is to 
alter or amend it at the pleasure of the merchants. He is per- 
mitted also to deviate from the original plan with the sanction 
of a portion of them. The stipulated price is £550—nearly 
£3,000 at the present day—part of which is to be advanced at 
certain specified dates, and the remainder paid on the completion 
and delivery of the work. One of the concluding stipulations is, 
that if there shall not be three hundred ounces of pure silver 
used, the goldsmith is to pay his employer at the rate of six 
shillings and eightpence for every ounce there may be short of 
this. quantity. There is no record to show how this singular 
instrument sped, or how the Queen was pleased to dispose of it, 
if, indeed, it ever came to her disposal.—Jllustratéd London 
News. 
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There's George Fisher, Charles Fleming, and Reginald Shore, 
Three rosy-cheeked schoolboys, the highest not more 

Than the height of a Chancellor’s bag ; 
To the top of “ Great How” did it please them to climb, 
And there they built up, without mortar or lime, 

A man on the peak of the crag. 


They built him of stones gathered up as they lay ; 

They built him and christened him all in one day, 
An urchin both vigorous and hale ; 

And so without scruple they called him Ralph Jones. 

Now Ralph is renowned for the length of bis bones; 
The Magog of Legberthwaite dale. 


Just half a week after, the wind sallied forth, 
And, in anger or merriment, out of the north, 
| Coming on with a terrible pother, 
- From the peak of the crag blew the giant away. 
And what did these school-boys !—The very next day 
They went and they built up another. - 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Life in Israel. By Maria T. Richards. 3s. 6d. Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 


THERE is a peculiarity in this book which somewhat excites 
interest and surprise. It might be called a kind of sacred 
romance, for it brings before the reader details of the conversa- 
tions and social life of the people of Israel as they may be sup- 
posed to have occurred. The author's filling up of her narrations 
are drawn, first, from Scripture, the actual words found in the 
Bible being in many cases given; secondly, from known history ; 
and, thirdly, from imagination. When we saw the purport of 
the book, we were afraid we should find improbabilities, and 
over-strained scenes drawn for the sake of effect ; but we have 
not found this to be the case ; and while the narratives and con- 
versations bring before us the Jews as actually fulfilling their 
lot as living and moving members of society, such ds we our- 
selves are, though in a more primitive and unartificial way, yet 
the reverence due to the history of the people of Géd is main- 
tained. We are pleased with the work, and think it, calculated 
to sustain and deepen in young;persons an interest in the won- 
derful history of the chosen people of God, as given to us In 
the Sacred Record. The following extract will show how the 
author performs her task :— 


On the floor of his tent lay Asrie]l, the son of Jubal, writhing in anguish 
beneath the consuming sting of the burning serpent. The cushion which, 
with ministering tenderness, the aged Zilpah had placed beneath his head, 
was crushed and wrung within his agonised hands; the cup of healing by 
his side was dashed in pieces ; and with quick despairing cries he besought 
Zilpah to hasten, hasten with cooling waters. - 

“O, my son, deliverance is at land,” exclaimed Zilpah, as with her 
pitcher of fresh water she rushed to the side of Asriel. “ Praise the Lord, 
thou shalt yet be saved.” 

“ Nay, nay, mock me not, my mother. Pour on water quick, quickly, 
I beseech thee, that it may quench this terrible burning.” 

“ Moses hath made a serpent of brass,” said Zilpab, *‘ and lifted it up on 
high by the word of the Lord.” 

“ Mock me not, my mother. Speak not of Moses ; I hear not thy words. 
Who shall deliver me from this consuming fire ? ” 

“The Lord shall deliver thee, my son,” answered Zilpah, taking the 
hands of Asriel in her own witlr the calm firmness of one accustomed to 
command; “hear and understand. The Lerd hath commanded Moses to 
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set up on high a brazen serpent, and he hath promised that whosoever is 
bitten when he shall look upon it shall live.” 

“Thou knowest not, my mother,” answered Asriel. “Thou canst not 
know. Can the sight of mine eyes restore my bones, which are devoured 
as stubble; or cause the blood to flow, which is drunk up as an ox licketh 
up grass? Water, my mother, more water, or I die.” 

“The Lord hath spoken it,” answered Zilpah. “'Thou-shalt look upon 
the brazen serpent and live.” | 

“A brazen serpent lifted up on high,” replied Asriel. “ What cooling 
hath it, what healing, what power? . Alas! alas! my mother, thy words 
are but vanity.” 

“ Wilt thou question the decrees of the Lord,” asked Zilpah ; “ wilt thou 
mark out a path for the Almighty? When he bids thee look and live, 
shalt thou say, ‘Why hast thou done this?’ ” 

“ Let them look and live who yet have hope,” said Asriel, “but for me 
it isnought. Seest thou not that Iam already within the power of the 
grave? Shall death give back its prey? Nay, nay, for me it is nought.” 

“Omy son, my son, my only one in Israel, how shall I give thee up, 
how could I sce thee die?” cried Zilpah in anagony of téars. “The Lord 
will not cut off my last refuge, he will not put out my last hope. Only 
look, acording to thé word of the Lord, and it shall be accounted unto thee 
for healing and salvation, O, my son, turn not away from the life the 
Lord holdeth out to thee.” 

“T will look, yea, I will lift up mine eyes with my whole heart for thy 
sake, my mother, and may the Lord fulfil unto me his word,” answered 
Asriel fervently ; “ but how shall | go forth ?” 

“ How shall I praise thy name, O Lord?” exclaimed Zilpah, lifting up 
her eyes heavenward. Then turning to Asriel, she said, “If 1 could but 
give unto thee of my faith, my son, it should raise thee up upon thy feet 
and thou shouldest walk forth in strength. But [ will quickly bring 
them who shall carry thee out, that thou mayest lift up thine eyes unto thy 
salvation.” 

In a moment Zilpah returned to the tent with Joseph and Japheth, the 
brothers of Jubal. And the strong men lifted the only son of their 
brother gently and tenderly as a mother her weaned child, and carried 
him forth with the thoughtful cautious steps of love from the tents of 
Dan to the encampment of Moses on the east side of the tabernacle. From 
the whole camp the stricken ones were approaching in every direction 
towards the standard of healing, while about its foot circled old men and 
maidens. voung men and children, wives with their smitten husbands, and 
mnothers with their smitten sons, all gathered in obedience to the word of 
the Lord unto the Ly pe of life and blessing. . , 

Joseph and Japheth drew near, and sinking upon their knees, supported 
Asriecl in their encircling arms, and raised his head upon the pillowing 
hands of Zilpah that he might look upwards upon the brazen serpent. 
There it hung between earth and heaven, throwing back the bright sun- 
beams from its surface of burnished brass, and winding its dread coiling 
length about the pole that sustained it with suggestions of chilling horror. 
Asriel gazed long and earnestly; and while his eyes were fastened upon 
the heaven- rdained way of deliverance, the image of that which had 
brought him to the crates of death became unto him asa well-spring of 
renewed life. Pain and terror fled away before the sight. Strength came 
back to his frame, and light to his eye, and hope to his heart. “ Sing ye 
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unto the Lord for me,” said he to his kindred, “for he hath brought me 

up out of the land of darkness, he hath delivered my soul from going down 

into the grave, O sing unto the Lord a newsong. Let all the people 

praise him.” 

What should have been the rejoicings of the aged saint of the pilgrimage 
could she have seen in the lifting up of the brazen serpent the foreshadowing 
of that great deliverance, after which her faith went out with sleepless 
vigilance as they that watch for the morning. How profound would have 
been her astonished awe could she have Seheld therein the emblem of that 
wondrous cross unto whose sublime height all the rays of divine revelation 
culminated through the long generations that prepared for its manifesta- 
tions, and there, concentrating with the brightness of the sun, have thence 
poured forth their warm and life-giving beams upon the nations as the 
light of the world, How fervent would have been her adoring love could 
she have heard the faint echo of the blessed words that were to be spoken 
in the coming ages by Him who, manifest in the flesh, walked upon the 
earth he had created. “As Moses lifted up the serpent in the wilderness, 
even so must the Son of Man be lifted up, that whosoever believeth in him 
should not perish, but have eternal life. For God so loved the world that. 
he gaye his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth in him should not 
perish, but have everlasting life.” 


Agnes Lowther ; or, Life's Struggle and Victory. By Josceline 
Gray. 2s. 6d. H. J. Tresidder. . 


We understand that “ Josceline Gray” is an assumed name, 
and that this book is written by a lady who does not wish her 
name to be known. Her object is to lead inquiring youth, who 
are conscious of “ mental disquiet,’ and find the worthlessness 
of mere outward advantages in giving them ease, to look for 
comfort in Divine truth. This is done by means of an inte- 
resting narrative, well written, and displaying much Christian 
feeling. It claims our commendation. 


The Way Home ; or, the Gospel in the Parable. By Rev. ©. 

Bullock. 1s. 6d. <A. Strahan and Co. 

This is an inquirer’s book, the aim of the writer being to 
“stimulate spiritual prodigals to seek acceptance and liberty in 
their heavenly Father's home.” It is an exposition of the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, and directs the reader in an affec- 
tionate, powerful manner, to the only safe refuge. The Gospel 
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appears on every page, and it is a work calculated to be emi- 
nently useful. 


The Marsdens; or, Struggles in Life, by G. FE. Sargent 
(Tresidder, 3s. 6d.), is a tale which (although not so stated) has 
already appeared in the Leisure Hour, and that is sufficient 
commendation. This edition. is nicely got up.— Nemesis, or the 
Avenger (Simpkin and Co., 2s.), is an improbable American love 
story, not worthy of the series of which it forms part.—Little 
Susie, or Straight to Heaven (T. Jack, Edinburgh), gives an 
account of a little child who died at the age of six-and-a-half 
years, having found the Saviour.—Fifty-two Original Hymns 
for Teachers’ Meetings (J. Reynolds, 6d.), were hardly worth 


separate publication. 


GATHERINGS IN SCIENCE, 


Tue Srectre or THE Brockxex.—This optical illusion takes its name 
from the loftiest of the Hartz Mountains in Hanover. It iselevated 3,300 
feet above the level of the sea. The following account of the phenomenon, 
as seen by M. Haue, in 1797, is given by Sir D. Brewster. “ After having 
been on the summit of the mountain no less than thirty times, he had at 
last the good fortune of witnessing the object of his curiosity. The sun 
rose about four o'clock in the morning, through a serene atmosphere. In 
the south-west, towards Achtermannshohe, a brisk west wind carried before 
it the transparent vapour, which had not yet been condensed into thick 
heavy clouds. About a quarter-past four he went towards the inn, and 
looked round to see whether the atmosphere would afford him a free 
prospect towards the south-west, when he observed at a very great distance, 
towards Achtermannshohe, a human figure of a monstrous size. His hat 
having been almost carried away by a violent gust of wind, he suddenly 
raised his hand to his head to protect his hat, and the colossal figure did 
the same. He immediately made another movement by bending his body,— 
an action which was repeated by the spectral figure. M. Haue was desirous 
of making further experiments, but the figure disappeared. He remained, 
however, in the same position, expecting its return, and in a few minutes 
it again made its appearance, when it mimicked his gestures, as before. 
He then called the landlord of the iin, and having taken the same 
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position which he had before, they looked towards the Achtermannshohe, 
but saw nothing. In a very short space of time, however, two colossal 
figures wére formed over the above eminence, and after bending their 
bodies and imitating the gestures of the two spectators, they disappeared.” 
— Professor Tyndall, in his recently published account of the “ Glaciers of 
the Alps,” thus describes his acquaintance with the “Spectre.’’ “ Pro- 
ceeding along the mountain to the Furca we found the valley at the further 
side of the pass also filled with fog, which rose, like a wall, high above the 
region of actual shadow. Once, on turning a corner, an exclamation of 
surprise burst simultaneously from my companion and myself. Before 
each of us and against the wall of fog, stood a spectral image of a man, of 
colossal dimensions ; dark as a whole, but bounded by a coloured outline, 
We stretched forth our arms; the spectre did the same. We raised our 
alpenstocks, the spectres also flourished their batons. All our actions were 
imitated by these fringed and gigantic shades. We had, in fact, the Spirit 
of the Brocken before us in perfection.” —This phenomenon is a rare occur- 
rence in England, but it was observed in the Isle of Wight at the end of 
October last. A correspondent of the Times says: ‘In company with some 
friends, I had ascended the steep down which shelters the picturesque 
village of Bonchurch from the cold northern blasts, when, on reaching the 
summit, our attention was arrested by an appearance of singular beauty, 
which more than compensated for the loss of the view of the Culver Cliffs 
and Sandewn Bay, which had been the main object of our climb. A dense 
fog was setting in from the sea and pouring along the flanks of the down, 
above which the wreaths of mist were piled up like a wall ‘immediately in 
front of us. Behind us an almost level sun—it was 4 p.m., and we were 
at an elevation of more than 700 feet above the sea—was shining brilliantly 
across the summit of the down, right upon the wall of fog. The refraction 
of the sun’s rays through the mist produced a beautiful iris, of an oval 
form ; the colours faint, but perfectly distinct. While we were looking with 
admiration on this, we became conscious of dark spectral forms of colossal 
dimensions in the centre of the hald. On raising our arms and lifting our 
hats our movements were mimicked by the images, and we at once per- 
ceived that the appearances we were gazing on were no more than our own 
shadows projected by the sun at our backs on the fog-wall, and there re- 
ceived as the images of a magic lantern on the white sheet. After watching 
these singular phenomena for some ' minutes, as they and the surrounding 
halo alternately faded away or increased in distinctness with the decrease 
or increase of the density of the mist, the fog reached our position, and, of 
course, the spectres were lost altogether.” ' 

Tas Onicix or some Sea Serpents.—An incident occurred 
on board the vessel of which I am surgeon, which I think deserves to be 
recorded as an illustration of an optical delusion that might have become 
& source of error, and given rise to yet another sea-serpent. We wére 
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sailing along the islands of the Miantan group, at the entrance of the Gulf 
of Pe-chili. There was little wind, and gentle ripples covered the surface 
of the sea. I was sipping my Congo at the open port of the ward-room on 
the main deck, admiring the setting sun, and watching the rounded out- 
lines of the blue mountains and distant islands against the sky, and the 
numbers of sea-birds, when my eye rested on a long dark object, apparently 
making its way steadily through the water. After observing it some time 
in silence, I was sorely puzzled, and could make nothing of it, It was 
neither a sea] nor a diver, nor a fishing cormorant, for with their forms I 
Was familiar; so 1 went on deck and consulied other eyes-than mine. 
Sundry glasses were brought to bear on the suspicious object, and the 
general scrutiny seemed to decide that it was a large snake, about 10 feet 
long (or much longer, according to some), working its way vigorously 
against the tide by lateral undulations of the body. So strong was this 
conviction that the course of the ship was altered, and a boat got ready 
With a couple of loaded revolvers, some boat-hooks, and a 


for lowering. 
l-line, 1 made ready for the encounter, intending to 


fathom or so of 
range up alongside, shoot the reptile through the head, make him fast by a 
clove-hitch, and tow him on board in triumph! By this tithe, however, a 
closer and more critical inspection had taken place, and the supposed sea- 


monster turned himself into a long dark root, gnarled and twisted, of a 
fishing net, with the strong tide passing 


like movement and serpen- 


lea 


tree, secured to the moorings of a 
it rapidly, and thus giving it an 
tine aspect.— Arthur Adams, in the “ Zoologist.” 

Tue MANTIs AND Her Nest.—The following notes on the habits of a 
species of Mantis found at the Cape of Good Hope, were communicated to 
the Entomological Society, by an observer (Mr. Trimen) :—The nest is con- 
structed all in a mass; that is to say,the eggs as they emerge are com- 
pletely imbedded in a frothy cement, so as to be invisible, The emission 
of the mingled eggs and cement is incessant, and the structure is shaped as 


apparent lif 


it proceeds by the extremity of the abdomen and a sharp trowel-like organ, 
which protrudes from within the abdomen, while the two external fila- 
mentous anal appendages are constantly moving over the surface as if to 
smooth it. The peculiar projection at one end of the nest is the finishing 
point, and the insect, as if aware that it would drop off if left immediately 
after formation, sustains the little horn-like process between its anal plates 
for some minutes, until sufficiently solidified to sustain itself in position. 
I cannot imagine the use of this curious projection, unless it is to frighten 
marauding insects, or other enemies from devouring the eggs. The eggs, 


when the cement has dried, give the nest a ribbed appearance: the strue- 
ture is remarkably firm arid hard when dry. The menner of devouring 


the house-flies I feed my Mantidw with is peculiarly remorseless and 


sanguinary.' Once having seized its prey with & suaden embracing 
stroke of one or both of its powerful fore legs, the Mantis conveys it to its 
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mouth, and immediately commences to devour it. There is no slalinshass 
wounding or stupefying of the unfortunate victim ; the devourer eats regu- 
larly down, generally commencing at the eyes, the unfortunate fly strug. | 
gling to the last bit of muscle he has left, The fiy’s legs adi always 
devoured; his wings but rarely. 


Tne Browx Coatr.—A full-grown living specimen of this animal, s 
native of tropical South America, ‘was presented to me at Sydney. It was 
of the size of a very large cat, with h@ir of a greyish-brown colour over the 
back and sides, the tail long, bushy,andwf a dark brown colour, and the 
ears round. It has an elongated, translucid and moveable snout, with 
which it roots up the earth in search of worms and grubs. The jaws are 
armed with sharp teeth, and the under jaw is shorter than the upper. It 
preys on small quadrupeds and birds. It climbs trees in search of prey, 
and also frequently seeks its food on the ground. It would come when 
called, like a dog, evincing much attachment, and always seemed ‘yratified 
when patted or otherwise caressed, more especially when rubbed behind 
the ears, displaying during the operation as much delight as a cat under 
similar treatment, crouching down, placing the head with the nose close to 
the ground, uttering at the same time a subdued, sharp, whistling cry. If 
placed in confinement, it would run round the cage, rapidly biting at its 
tail during the circular movements; and on any person approaching the 
cage, would spit, growl, and utter loud, sharp, and discordant cries. The 
instant, however, it was set at liberty, it permitted itself to, be fondled, 
even by strangers. One of the habits was very peculiar; it would take 
glue or any adhesive substance, if in its way, and rub some over its tail, 
and soon after amuse itself by licking it off, or endeavouring to remove it 
by washing its tail in water. It was very fond of sucking the blood of 
animals; and when these were placed before it dead, always selected the 
part in which the blood had been retained in the greatest quantity before 
any other portion of its prey. I have also frequently seen it eat the fruit 
of the Moreton Bay fig-tree, running about under the tree, and after 
selecting the ripest that had fallen, opening them, and sucking out 
the pulp. One morning I observed it commence a meal upon a rat which 
had just been killed and given it. The first process on feceiving the _ 
prey was, as usual, to suck all the blood from those parts in which it found 
any had been retained; it then began rolling the rat on the ground with 
its fore paws, but for what purpose this operation was performed I could 
not ascertain.’ When running about in the garden, it would ipsert its long 
flexible snout into the earth, root it up, and seemed to be eagerly devour- 
ing worms or any similar food it found there. It evidently pofsessed an 
acute sense of smell, for after smelling about for some time, i#waould insert 
the snout to some depth into the earth in the selected place, and becure the 


‘worm or grub which it had 
George Bennett. 
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| Tae Basrrissa.—A young male example of a very scarce and little- 
known animal, the Babirussa, has just been placed in the Zoological 
Gardens, Regent's Park. The adult Babirussa is remarkable for the 
extraordinary development of its tusks, which turn upwards and back. 


wards, and form a semicircle nearly meeting the jaws again. It isa 


native of the Island of Cebbes, in the Indian Archipelago. The animal is 

of the swine family, though its appearance is very different from that of a 

true pig. It looks like something between a pig and a deer—hence its 

name, derived from the Malay words baba (pig) and russa (deer). The 

present is the second specimen which has been brought to Europe alive. A 

previous one was in the Gardens in the year 1841, but only lived for a few 


weeks. 
A Srtxeutar Movunp.—lIn a field at Idle; near Bradford, there is & con- 


siderable hill, or piece of rising ground, which has been noticed to be 


gradually attaining greater elevation during a period extending over the 
last thirty years. There are even young men who remember the field 
being quite level, whereas now there is a high mound near the middle of it. 
The cause of this singular elevation has given rise to much speculation. 
Some persons suppose that it is owing to the upward pressure of water in 


the bowels of the earth. 
OMNIANA. 


TaP-Daressinc.—A singular custom prevails in the old-fashioned town 
of Wirksworth, in Derbyshire, which is. called tap-dressing, or sometimes 
well-dressing. It would appear that, in former times, the inhabitants of 
this town and its neighbourhood suffered much from the insufficiency of 
their supply of water. When a constant supply was at last insured by 
laying down iron pipes, the ceremony of tap-dressing was instituted to 
commemorate the improvement. This Whitsuntide, 1860, was the hun- 
dred and fifth anniversary of the event. After a beautiful drive ‘of about 
two miles from Matlock, the stranger comes upon a quaint little town 
surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills with dark plumes of waving firs 
upon their crests, and sides clothed with softer foliage which mingles at 
last with the apple-blossoms of the gardens. Half way up the steep street 
which gives entrance to the town, he will find the first tap. That is the 
first dressed tap—a tap in which the teetotaller and the art-student, who 


does not invariably eschew more stimulating beverage, are equally inter- 
he figure of 


ested. The tap isa tableau of Moses striking the rock. T 
but covered 


Moses and all the accessories of the scene are composed of clay, 
roduced (a singular 


entirely with flowers. The complexion pf Moses was p 

coincidence) by the petals of the Mount Tabor Peony. His vesture was of 
violets: but his hair and beard was the greatest success. Composed of 
dark moss, their effect might have excited jealousy in the breast of 
Madame Tussaud. The illusion was completed by “real water.” When 
the rod of Moses rested on the rock, a sufficient stream trickled from early 
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morn to dewy eve. The designs of the other ‘taps were not so affibitious. 
They both bore a certain resemblance to Grecian temples, with small 
fountains beneath their shade. ‘These structures were composed of boards 
covered with clay, which was again overlaid with flowers. The petals only 
are used in this mosaic work, and the effect is very remarkable. ° Butter- 
cups, blue-bells, pansies, the blossoms of the gorse, the sharp painted leaves 
of the fir, mosses of various colours, geraniums, lilies of the valley, blossoms 
of the globe amaranthus, and the narcissus, were all impressed into the 
service. ith these a variety of patterns were formed, the pillars turned 
with parti-coloured scrolls, crowns and sceptres, lions and unicorns, even 
texts of Scripture were thrown out in the strongest relief by the contrast 
of the backgrounds. The whole bore evidence of very good workmanship, 
In all the patterns the lines were carefully drawn, and the edges clearly 
defined. It may be doubted, whether any one who has not been a spectator 
could form a correct idea of the effects produced by the fragile materials 
which are used. The first prize was adjudged to the representation of 
Moses, the difficulty of the undertaking probably having some weight in 
influencing the decision. Of course it was a general holiday in the neigh- 
bourhood. The village mustered in great strength. The gorgeous blue 
ribbons and stars upon their breasts looked, at a short distance, as magni- 
ficent as the order of the garter on the noble owner of Chatsworth. The 
cause of water-drinking has lately received a considerable impyse from the 
erection of drinking-fountains in many of the principal towns. Might it 
not aid. the good cause for which these have been built, if their foundation 
was commemorated by some ceremony as graceful and as harmless as the 
tap-dressing at Wirksworth ?—Once a Week. | 

THE QUEEN AND THR Eton Bors.—On the 25th of October last, her 
Majesty, attended by the ladies and gentlemen of the Court, rode out on 
horseback, and on returning to the Castle, the royal party were overtaken 
by a shower of rain. As they were passing the lodge-gate of.the Eton - 
playing-fields, two of the students were standing uear, who, with the 
inherent politeness of an Etonian, asked if they might be permitted to 
offer to the Queen and her lady in attendance their umbrellas, The offer 
was graciously accepted by her: Majesty. Shortly afterwards the rain 
ceased, and the umbrellas were brought back to the young gentlemen by 
Lord Alfred Paget, the equerry in waiting, with her Majesty's likeness on | 
the obverse side of a sovereign, which the Queen had sent to each of the 
boys in acknowledgment of their politeness. The delighted youths lost no - 
time in engaging the services of Mr. Martin, the Eton jeweller, for the 
purpose of having them appended to their watch chains ; an ornament, it 
need not be added, they prize far beyond the intrinsic value of their gold 
watches. The names of the youths are the Hon. Mr. Ponsonby, and Mr. 
Salt, son of the member for Stafford, both pupils in the house of Mr. Waite. 

Vistrors To Pusiic Insrrrorions.—The following are tlie numbers of 
persons who visited the various public institutions and gardens during the 


past year :— 


British Museum ............ 517,895. 

National Gallery............... 789,401 ; 
Vernon Gallery ......... ci 172,727 

Zovlogical 064,356 

Kew Gardens ............. 

Hampton Court ... 208,264. 

South Kensington 475,305, 
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NOW READY, 


SELECT PSALMODY, 


209 TUNES AND 37 CHANTS, 


For Public and Family Worship, with suitable words, arranged for the 
Organ and Pianoforte, and for Four Voices. Large Type, imperial 8yo., 
cloth, 7s.; half-bound, calf, 8s, 


“ As the practice of sacred music in domestic circles is becoming much more general, not 
only as a preparation for public worship, but as in itself a delightful exercise, the necessity for 
some pianoforte arrangement for the tunes is more felt, The arrangements here given are 
excellent, and the selection of tunes is very admirable, We commend the lovers of sacred 
music to procure the book, and find out for themselves the new pieces, and after some little 

ractice we are sure they will be admired. The characteristics of the greater part of the mnes 
Sess given are heartiness and cheerfulness. The present work is an abridgement of, the 
** Union Tune Book,” a work through which we are familiar with the arrangements of these 
tunes. We are glad to find that the music published by the Punday School Union has met 
with such encouragement as to lead to the present issue, and we commend the book most 


gladly to our readers. The chants are a very acceptable addition.”— Scottish Free Press, 


Foolscap 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d,, extra, gilt edges, 3s., 


MARGARET 


OR, SCENES IN THE LIFE OF A SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, 
narian’s Review of the Past and Thoughts of the 


exts.—The Festival—An Oc 
ork—The First Trials—Excelsior—Choosing Super- 


resent—The Young Teacher at her 
from the Work—Lukewarmness the Work—Unexpected Evente—A 


Sunday School in the Country—Suecess in the Work—The Farewell. 

‘* Miss Henderson's ‘ Manual,’ which we have jast before noticed, furnishes the bcau-ideal 
of a Sunday school teacher, and this volame gives us @ sort of history of a Sanday school 
teacher in practice. In lively and instructive narratives it sets before the reader the ex perience 
of a teacher from the first entrance on the ; its 

ith which prayer, faith, and strict and persevering attention to duty are sure 
Senne or interludes, are occasionally introduced, which make it altogether 
an acceptable volume, a pleasing as well as useful: addition to Sunday school libraries."— 


Wesleyan Times. 
¥ tou and amasing, and full of instruction— 
Abounding in fact and incident, in things ching the nobie host of teachers 


all largety bearing on the work of the rae ae Brery one 0 
would do well to give it a careful perusal. rt 


“« work designed to stimulate, encourage, and direct t 


formal ts, but by illustrative facts and examples, given in « style 


beautiful, simple, unaffected, and impressive. 
A tale of much interest, containing some useful hints and suggestions to those engaged in 
this good work .""— Baptist Magazine. 
Suxpay Scuoon Untow, 66 Old Bailey, London E.C. 
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